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JRAAF (Recvwitr DE) a celebrated phyſician, = 
was born at Schoonhaven, a town in Holland, where 2 
bis father was the firſt architect, on the 30th of "8 
2 July 1641. After having laid a proper foundation 
in claſſical learning, he went to ſtudy. phyſick at Leyden ; in | 
which ſcience he made ſo vaſt a progreſs; that in 1663 he = 
publiſhed a treatiſe De Succo Pancreatico, which did him the' 4 
| higheſt honour.  T wo. years after he went to France, and 
was made doctor of phyſic at Angers: but returned to Hol- 
land the year after, and ſettled at Delft, where he practiſed 
in his profeſſion ſo ſucceſsfully, that he drew upon himſelf | 9 
the envy of his brethren, He married in 1672, and died 
Auguſt the 17th, 1673, when he was only thirty-two years 
of age. He publiſhed. three pieces upon the organs of gene- 
ration both in men and women, upon which ſubject he hac 
a controverſy. with Swammerdam. His works; with his life 
prefixed were publiſhed in 8vo. at Leyden, in 1677 and 
1705; they, were alſo tranſlated into Flemiſh, and publiſhed” 
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GRABE (Jonn EarnesT), the learned editor of the 
Septuagint from the Alexandrian manuſcript, in the = of 
England's palace at St. James's, was the ſon of Martin Syl- 
1 5 Grabe, profeſſor of divinity and hiſtory, in the uni- 


| verſity of Koningſberg in Pruſſia, where his ſon Earneſt was 


born, January 10, 1665. He had his education there, and 
took the degree of maſter of arts in that univerſity ; after 
which, devoting himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, he read the 
works of the fathers with the utmoſt diligence and attention. 
Theſe he took firſt into hand as the beſt maſters and inſtruc- 
tors upon the important ſubject of religion. He was fond of 
their principles and cuſtoms, and that fondneſs grew into a 
kind of unreſerved veneration for their authority, through the 
pains and time he ſpent in making himſelf maſter of their 
language and ſentiments. Among theſe he obſerved the un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion of the ſacred miniſtry to be univerſally 
laid down as eſſential to the being of a true church, this point 
working continually upon his ſpirits, made by degrees fo deep 
an impreſſion, that at length he thought himſelf obliged, in 
conſcience, to quit lutheraniſm, the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country, in which he had been bred, and enter within the 


pale of the Roman church, where that ſucceſſion was pre- 


ſerved. In this temper he ſaw likewiſe many other particulars 
(A) in the evangelical faith and practice, not agreeable to that 
of the fathers, and conſequently abſolutely erroneous if not 
heretical. Ps 


W hence being confirmed in his reſolution, he gave in to 


the electoral college at Sambia in Pruſſia, a memorial, ſetting 
forth his reaſons for his change in 1695, and leaving Kon- 
ingſberg, ſet out in order to put it in exeCution in ſome catho- 
lic country. He was in the road to a place called Erfard, in 
this deſign, when there were preſented to him three tracts in 


anſwer to his memorial, from the elector of Brandenbourg, 


who had given immediate orders to three Ruſſian divines to 


write them for the purpoſe (3). Mr. Grabe was entirely diſ- 


poſed to pay all due reſpect to this addreſs from his ſovereign, 
and having peruſed the tracts with ſufficient care, his reſolu- 


(a) Lutheraniſm was| particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by this title. 

() The names of theſe divines 
were Philip James Spener, Bernard 
Van Sanden, and John William 
Baier. The firſt was ecclefiaſtical 
counſellor to the elector, and princi- 


2 


pal miniſter at Berlin; and the ſe- 
cond was principal profeſſor at Kon- 
ingſberg. The three anſwers were 
printed the ſame year, The firſt at 


Berlin, the ſecond at Koningſberg, 
both in 4to. and the third at Jana, 


in 8vo, 


tion 


"i GRABE. | 
tion ſor embracing popery was a little unhinged; in ſo much 
that he wrote to one of the divines, whoſe name was Spener, 
to procure him a ſaſe conduct that he might return to Berlin, 
to confer with him. This favour being eaſily obtained, he 
went to that city, where Mr. Spener prevailed upon him ſo 
far as to change his deſign of going among the Papiſts, for 
another. In England, ſays this friend, you will meet with 
the outward and uninterrupted ſucceſſion which you want: 
take then your rout thither, this ſtep will give much leſs diſ- 
ſatisfaction to your friends, and at the ſame time equally ſa- 
tisfy your conſcience (e); our author yielded to the advice, 
and arriving in England, was received with all the reſpect due 
to his merit, and preſently recommended to king William in 
ſuch terms, that his majeſty granted him a penſion of 1001. 
per annum, to enable him to purſue his ſtudies. _ 

He had the warmeſt ſenſe of thoſe favours, and preſently 
ſhewed himſelf not unworthy of the royal _— by the 
many va'uable books which he publiſhed in England, which, 

from this time, he adopted for his own country, where find- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution ſo much to his mind, 
he entered into prieſt's orders in that church, and became a 
zealous advocate for it, as coming nearer in his opinion to the 
primitive pattern, than any other. In this ſpirit he publiſhed 
in 1698, and the following year, © Spicilegium SS. Patrum, 
„ &c.” (p), or a collection of the leſſer works and frag- 
ments, rarely to be met with, of the fathers and heretics of 
the three firſt centuries ; induced thereto, as he expreſly de- 
clared, by the conſideration, that there could be no better 
expedient for healing the diviſions of the Chriſtian church, 
than to reflect on the practice and opinions of the primitive 
fathers (E). Upon the ſame motive he printed alſo Juſtin 
Martyr's firſt apology in 1700 (F). And the works of Ire. 


nzxu. 


(e) Meneken's German dictionary 


and Pfafhi notæ in liturgiam Gre- 
cam Grabii, 

(v) Both volumes were reprinted 
at Oxford in 1700, 8vo. To theſe 
the doctor defigned to add a third 
volume, in order to which he had 
got a copy of the Didaſcalia of 
Clemens Romanus, and of Hippoli- 
tus, with others, tranſcribed by him- 
felf. Hicke's Account, &, The 
doctor alſo found, among our au- 
thor's MSS, many Greek fragments 
of Origen, particularly out of his 
commentaries, containing 120 ſheets 


4to. and five in folio, beſides a 
numerous collection of other Greek 


fragments of the fathers, and ſome 


of heretics, which would make ſeve- 
ral volumes in print, Ibid, 
(a) Some remarks were made upon 


the firſt volume, in a piece intituled, 


«© A New and full Method of ſettling 
©* the canonical Authority of the 
« New Teſtament,”” in two vols. 
by ſer. Jones, vol. ii. part 3. col, 
34. Lond. 1726. 8vo. . 
(r) The works of this father 
came out in 1722. The editor 
whereof, in the dedication obſerves, 
B 2 that 


| GRABE. 5 
neus in 1702 (0. Upon the acceſſion of queen Anne to 
the throne this year, our author's affairs grew ſtill better. 
The very warm affed ion which that princeſs had for the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, could not but bring ſo remarkable 
a champion for it, into her particular favour. Beſides con- 
tinuing his penſion, her majeity ſought an occaſion of giving 
ſome further proofs of her ſpecial regard for him, and ſhe 
was not Jong in finding one. 

The Septuagint had never been entirely printed from the 
Alexandrian MS. in St. James's library, partly by reaſon of 
the great difficulty of performing it in a manner ſuitable to its 
real worth, and partly becauſe that worth itſelf: had been ſo 
much diſparaged by the advocates of the Roman copy, that it 
was even grown into ſome neglect. To perform this taſk, and 
therein to aſſert its ſuperior merit, was an honour marked out 
for Mr. Grabe, and when her majeſty acquainted him with it, 
ſhe at the ſame time preſented him with a purſe to enable him 
to go through with it (H). This was a prodigious undertak- 
ing, and he ſpared no pains to complete it. In the mean 
time he employed ſuch hours as were neceſſary for refreſh- 
ment, in other works of principal eſteem. In 1705 he gave 
a beautiful edition of biſhop. Bull's works, in folio, with 
notes; for which he received the author's particular thanks 
(1), and he had alſo a hand in preparing for the preſs, arch- 
deacon Gregory's pompous edition of the New Teſtament in 


Greek, which was printed the ſame year at Oxford (k). 
| | M From 


that Dr. Grabe was à good man, 
and not unlearned, and well verſed 
in the writings of the fathers : but 
that he was no critic, nor could be 
one, not being endowed with genius 
or judgment, or to ſpeak the truth, 
furniſhed with learning ſufficient for 


that purpoſe. Juſtini-Apologia cum 
notis—Styan Thirlbeii, Lond. 1722, 


fol. The authors of the Acta Eradi- 


torum Lipſiz, in their account of 


Dr. Thirlby*s edition of Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, have anĩmadverted upon him 


with great ſeverity, on account of 
that part of his dedication, wherein 


he has cenſured Dr. Grabe. 

(6G) Several objections were made 
alſo to this by Rene Maſſuet, a bene- 
dictine monk, who publiſhed another 
edition of Irenzeus, at Paris, 1710, 
folio: In reſpe& to which, Dr. 
Hicks tells us, he ſound among our 


author's papers, his Irenevs, reviſed 
and corrected, with collections and 
references for a new edition, in 
which he deſigned to animadvert up- 
on Rene Maſſuet, in his on defence. 
« Account of our Author's life,” &c.“ 

(u) The queen's purſe was 601. 
procured by Robert» Harley, Eſq; 
and it enabled him to enlarge the 
prolegomenæ to the: Octateuch. See 
thoſe prolegomenæ at the end. 

(1) That learned biſhop, on all 
occations, as long as he lived, ac- 
knowledged our author's ſingular 
generoſity as well as learning, in 


publiſhing his works with ſo much 


improvement and ad vantage, to the 
great truths he had defended, and 
to. the learned world. Hicks's 

Account, &c. 
(*) He reviſed the ſcholia, which 
Gregory, then dead, had collected 
2 from 
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From his firſt arrival he had reſided a great part of his time 
in that univerſity, with which he was exceedingly delighted. 
Beſides the Bodleian library there, he met with ſeveral per- 
ſons of the fiſt claſs of learning in his own way, among 
whom he found that freedom of converſe and communication 
of ſtudies, which is inſeparable from true ſcholars, whereby, 
together with his own induſtry and application, he was now 
grown into univerſal eſteem, and every where careſſed. The 
Alexandrian MS. was the chief object of his labour. He 
examined it with his uſual diligence, and comparing it withia 
copy from that of the vatican at Rome, he found-it in fo 
many places preferable thereto, that he reſolved to print it as 
ſoon as poffible, In this view, in 1704, he drew up a parti- 
cular account of the preferences, eſpecially in reſpe& to the 
book of Judges, and publiſhed it, together with three ſpeci- 
mens, containing ſo many different methods of his intended 
edition, to be determined in his choice by the learned. This 
came out in 1705, with propoſals for printing it by ſubſcrip- 
tion, in a letter addreſſed to Dr. Mill, principal of Edmond 
hall, Oded (11; an that nothing might be wanting which 


lay in the power of that learned body to promote the work, 
| he was honoured with the degree of doctor of divinity, early 


the following year, upon which occaſion Dr. Smallridge, 
who then officiated as regius profeſſor, ſpoketwo latin ſpeeches, 
containing the higheſt compliment upon his merit, expreſſed 
in the moſt elegant language, heightened with all that force 
of eloquence which ſo celebrated an author was able to give 


them. The ſucceſs was abundantly anſwerable to his ſondeſt 


wiſhes; beſides the queen's bounty, he received another pre- 


ſent from his own ſovereign the king of Pruflia, and ſub- 


ſcriptions from the principal nobility, clergy, and gentry, 


crowded daily upon him from all parts. 


In the midit of theſe encouragements, the firſt tome of 
this important work came out in 1707, at Oxford, in folio 
and 8vo. This volume contained the Octateuch (x), and his 


from curious authors, and marked prejudice the ſale of his friend Dr. 


_ the places whence they were taken, Mill's New Teſtament. Account by 


Preface to that Work. Hicks, who. obferves, that had Dr. 
(L) Among our author's MSS, Mill ſurvived our author, he would 
were found, the Alexandrian texts have acknowledged to the world, as 
of the New Teſtament, and of St. he dd to Dr, Hicks and others, the 
Clements's epiſtles, by Junius, with many ready and generous affiſtances 
notes, But he never diſcovered his he received from him in his great 
deſign of printing this work, which work, | 
would have perfected the whole (x) Prolegom, ad Octateuch. 
Alexandrian MS. leſt he ſhould . 
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deſign was to print the reſt, according to the tenor of the 
MS. but for want of ſome materials to complete the hiſtori- 
cal and prophetical books, he choſe rather to break that or- 
der, and to expedite the work as much as poſſible. He ſent 
the fourth tome to the preſs immediately, and publiſhed it in 
f 709 (o). The chief materials which he waited for not yet 

oming to hand, he was ſenſible that the world might expect 
to ſee the reaſons of the delay, he therefore publiſhed a 
_ diſſertation the following year, giving a' particular account of 
it (v). 1 | 3 , 
Et. x4 the mean time he met with the ſingular misfortune of 
having his reputation ſoiled, by the brightneſs of his own 
ſpendor. Mr. William Whiſton had not only in private diſ- 
- courſes, in order to ſupport his own cauſe by the ſtrength of 
our author's character, but alſo in public writings, plainly in- 
timated, that the doctor was nearly of his mind about the 
$6 conſtitution of the apoſtles,” written by St. Clement, 
„ and that he owned in general the genuine truth and apoſto- 
„ lical antiquity of that colleQion.” This calumny, conſi- 
dering Mr. Whiſton's cuſtom of treating others in the ſame 
manner, which only hurt himſelf, was neglected by our au- 
«thor for ſome time, till he underſtood that the ſtory gained 
credit, and was actually believed by ſeveral perſons who were 
acquainted with him. For that reaſon he thought it neceſſary 
to let the world know, by a public writing of his own, that 
his opinion of the apoſtolical conſtitutions was quite different, 
if not oppoſite, to Mr, Whiſton's ſentiments about them, as 
he did in * an Effay upon two Arabic Manuſcripts in the Bod- 
* Jeian Library, and that antient Book called the Doctrine 
of the Apoſtles, uvhich is ſaid to be extant in them, where- 


d 


p (o) Some perſons, diſpleaſed with mated, were a- Syriac MS, of the 


the preference given by the doctor, 


to the Alexandrian MS, above the 
Vatican, endeavoured to ſhew the 
contrary. Vide Lettre de Th, Sal, 
2 Mr. L'Abbe, B. inſerted in the 
ſupplement to Journal des Scavans 
for December 1709. 
(») The title is, J. Earneſt Grabii 
Diſſertatio de variis vitiis Ixx. Inter- 
pretum ante B. Origenis ævum illa- 
tis, & remediis ab ipſo Hexaplari 
ejuſdem verſionis additione adhibitis, 
deque hujus editionis reliquiis tam 
 manuſcriptis tam prælo excuſis. 
The helps he wanted, as above inti- 


Wn” 


hiſtorical books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, with Origen's marks upon 
them. Beſides rwo MSS. one belong- 


ing to cardinal Chigi, and the other 


to the college of Lewis le Grand, 
He received all afterwards, and made 
collations from them, as alſo for a 
volume of Annotations upon the 
whole work, as well as for the pro- 
legomena, all which requiring ſome 
time to digeſt into a proper method, 
the ſecond volume did not come out 
till 1709, but was followed by the 
third the enſuing year, 


ce in 


2 
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© in Mr. Whiſton's miſtakes about both are plainly proved 
6 (Q).” 

This piece was printed at Oxford, 1711, 8vo. In the 
dedication, he obſerves, that it was the firſt piece which he 
publiſhed, in the Engliſh tongue, for the ſervice of the 
church, and it proved in the event to be the laſt, being pre- 
vented in the defign he had of publiſhing many others, by 
his death, which happened on the 13th of November the 
next year, in the vigour of his age. He was interred in 
Weſtminſter abbey, where a marble monument, with his 
effigy at full length, in a fitting poſture, and a ſuitable in- 
ſcription underneath, was erected at the expence of that pa- 
tron of the Oxford muſes. the lord treaſurer, Harley, Earl of 
Oxford R). He. was attended in hi, laſt illneſs by Dr. G. 
Smallridge, who gave him an ample teſtimony of his ſincere 
piety and religion (s). He eſired, upon his death-bed, that 
ſomething might be made public, to declare his dying in the 
faith and communion of the church of England, which he 
thought a pure and ſound part of the Catholic church, not- 
withſtanding ſome defects, as he apprehended, in the refor- 
mation; and his moſt hearty wiſhes for the union of all 
Chriſtians, according to the primitive and perfect model. 
In this| opinion he was a little ſcrupulous about communicat- 
ing. publicly in the Engliſh church, at leaſt without he could 
have an entire confidence in the prieſt that was to officiate (as 
in his own country he had) or except in the caſe of neceſſity. 


(d) Our author was aſſiſted in 


this piece by the reverend Mr. Gag- 


nier, who about ten years before, 
had come over to the church of Eng- 
land from that of France, and then 
taught Hebrew at Oxford, and being 
well ſkilled in moſt of the oriental 
languages, had been appointed the 
year before by Dr, John Sharp. 
archbiſhop of York, to aſſiſt Dr. 
Grabe in peruſing theſe MSS. having 


engaged the doctor to write this trea- 
tiſe againſt Mr, Whiſton's notion. 
But as the reſult of the enquiry was, 


that the Arabic Didaſcalia were no- 
thing elſe but a tranſlation of the firſt 
ſix entire books of the Clementine 
conſtitutions, with only the addition 


of five or fix chapters not in the 


Greek, Mr, Whiſton immediately 
ſent out remarks upon Dr. Grabe's 
Eſſay, &c, Lond, 1711. Wherein 


he claims this . MS. for a principal 
ſupport of his own opinions. He 
declares, therefore, the doQor could 
not have ſerved better than he had 
done in this eſſay. Nor has almoſt, 
ſays he, any diſcovery, I think, hap- 
pened ſo fortunate to me, and to 
that ſacred cauſe 1 am engaged in 
from the beginning, as this eſſay of 
his before us. 

(&) It ſtands againſt the weltern 
wall of the ſouth croſs iſle, a good 
height over that of Campden. 

(s) This particular teſtimony was 
occaſioned by an aſperſion of impie- 
ty and drunkenneſs caſt upon our 
author by one Caſimir Oudin. Epiſt. 
ad vir. clar. John Bernouilli in acad, 
Bafil. mathem. profeſſ. p. 8, 9. 
Lond. 1720, 8vo, authore John 
Kiell, &c. o 
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He was very ſincere in owning, notwithſtanding this, that he 
had not near that eſteem for any other part of the Catholic 
church, as for the church of England; and as he counted 


himſelf under an indiſpenſable obligation of teſtifying his com- 


munion with all ſaints in the holy euchariſt; he declafed, 
with a great deal of ſenſible ſatisfaction, that ever ſince his 


coming into this iſle, it had pleaſed God to grant him an op- 


portunity of receiving the ſacrament according to his hearts 
deſire, in its moſt antient purity and perfection, and that he 
had conſequently all this while received it from ſuch only as 
were in holy orders, according to the reformed ac of 
England, for the authority of whoſe prieſts and biſhops, and 
the validity of their orders againſt the church of Rome, he 
gave all poſſible teſtimony to the very laſt | 
© Notwithſtanding his indefatigable application to his ſtudies, 
Jet theſe did not ſo entirely N. e his mind, as to prevent 
is daily attending the hours of public prayer, to which pur- 


| poſe he always choſe his lodgings near a church. However, 


e laid the chief ſtreſs upon the conſtant practice of the 
virtues of the Chriſtian life, and he was alſo a ſtrict obſerver 
of all the rules of the apoftolical times, and of the Catholic 
ways of the firſt Chriſtians, He had ſo great a zeal for pro- 
moting the ancient government and diſcipline of the church, 
among all thoſe who had ſeparated themſelves from the cor- 
Tuptions. and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, that he 


formed a. plan,-and made ſome advances in it, for reſtoring 


the epiſcopal or er and office in the territories of the king of 


Pruſſia, his ſovereign, and he propoſed, moreover, to intro- 


duce a liturgy much after the model of the Engliſh ſervice, 
into that king's dominions. He recommended likewiſe, the 
uſe of the Engliſh liturgy itſelf, by means of ſome of his 
friends, to a certain neighbouring court. By theſe methods, 
his intention was to unite the two main bodies of proteſtants 
in a more perfect and apoſtolical reformation than that upon 
which either of them then ſtood, and thereby fortify the com- 
mon cauſe of their proteſtation againſt the errors of 


- 1 f 


2 


againſt which he left ſeveral MSS. finiſhed and unfiniſhed, in 
Latin, whereof the titles ia Engliſh are to be found in Dr. 
Hickes's account of his MSS. Among which alſo were ſeyeral 
letters, which he wrote with ſucceſs, to ſeveral perſons to pre- 
vent their apoſtacy to the church of Rome, when they were 


ready to be reconciled to it. In theſe letters he challenged the 


prieſts to meet him in conferences before the perſons whom 
they had led aſtray; but they knowing, ſays Dr. Hickes, 
TIE) a : iq aa J.-L f 89 42 , 4 "> "The 
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the Hercules with whom they muſt have conflifted, wiſely | 
declined the challenge. 725 | | 5 45 
That however ſome might accuſe the doctor of too much 
credulity, there was no man in reality further than he, from 
| ſuffering himſelf to be determined by the opinions and dictates 
| of any church, becauſe. eſtabliſhed by law, or from being 
dazzled with worldly ſplendor and power. And though he 
was not, indeed, for an unbounded liberty of theſe things, 
| yet moſt certain it is, from the whole proceſs of his life and 
| ſtudies, that he was not for taking up any thing in matters of 
; religion upon truſt, or upon an implicit faith, but was for 
| bringing them all to the teſt, and comparing them with the 
; originals. This was the occaſion to him for a good while of 
A good many doubts and ſcruples, concerning that communion | 
of chriſtians, wherein he was born and educated, as alſo con- 
t cerning ſeveral other communions of them, both in the Eaſt | 
and Weſt; with all of which he laboured to acquaint himſelf, 4 
by the exacteſt information that could poſſibly be got, before 


. he could arrive at any ſettlement, or be able to fix his notion 
. of the Catholic church, and of the true communion therein, 
: by Catholic faith and charity. That this coſt him very dear, 
as he often complained; being tempted at ſundry times, and 
b and after ſundry manners, but could by no means be prevailed 
< on to part with the purchaſe which he had made, or let go 
e the peace of his conſcience. _ = | 

4 Nie left a great number of MSS. behind him, which he 
f bequeathet' to Dr. Hickes for his life, and after his deceaſe, 
- to Dr. George Smallridge. The former of the divines, 
, carefully performed his requeſt of making it known, that he 
e had died in the faith and communion of the church of Eng- 
8 land, in an account of his life, which he prefixed to a tract of 
„ our author, which he publiſhed with the following title. 
s Some Inſtances of the Defect and Omiſſions, in Mr. Whiſ- 
n . ©. ton's Collections of Teſtimonies, from the Scriptures and 
P « the Fathers, againſt the true Deity. of the Holy Ghoſt, 
', « and of miſapplying and miſinterpreting diverſe of them,” 
n by Dr. Grabe. To which is premiſed, a. Diſcourſe, 
r. 6 wherein ſome Account is given of the learned Doctor, and 
al « his M>S, and of this ſhort Treatiſe found among his 
e- _ 44 Engliſh MSS.” by George Hickes, D. D. Lond. 1712, 
re 8vo. (T). There came out afterwards, two more of our au- 
ix PE COPE RCIA AY 4 
8, (r) This tract was alſo written at eſſay laſt mentioned. But he did 
he the requeſt of archbiſhop Sharp, and not then publiſh it, probably be- 
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thor's poſthumous pieces. 1. Liturgia ca Johannis 


« Farnefti Grabii,” i. e. The Greek Liturgy of John 


„ Earneſt Grabe.“ This liturgy was drawn up by our au- 


thor for his own private uſe, and was publiſhed by Chriſtopher 


Matthew Pfaff, at the end of * Irenzi Fragmenta Anec- 


„ dota,” printed at the Hague, 1715, 8vo. 2. De forma 


— 


„ Conſecrationis Euchariſtiæ, hoc eſt, Defenſio Ecclefiz 


«© Grzcz, &c.” i. e. A Diſcourſe concerning the Form of 
«© Confecration of the Euchariſt, or a Defence of the Greek 
« Church againſt that of Rome, in the Article of Conſe- 
c crating the Euchariſtical Elements,” written in Latin, by 
John Earneſt Grabe, and now firſt publiſhed with an Engliſh 


verſion. To which is added, from the fame author's MSS. 


| ſome notes concerning the oblation of the body and blood of 


Chriſt, with the form and effect of the Euchariſtical conſe- 
cration, and two fragments of a preface deſigned for a new 
edition of the firſt liturgy of king Edward VI. with a preface 
of the editor, ſhewing what is the opinion of the church of 
England, concerning the uſe of the fathers, and of its princt- 


pal members, in regard to the matter defended by Dr. Grabe 


= 


in this treatiſe, Lond. 1721, 8vo. 1 
Notwithſtanding the doctor's ſingular eſteem for the church 
of England, above all other, reformed churches, and his de- 


claration of dying in her faith and communion ; yet he 


did not blame Mr. Whiſton for having freely, and yet mo- 
deftly enough, in ſome of his writings, declared himſelf 


- againſt ſome of the abuſes or defects of particular churches 


and Chriſtians in theſe latter times, either Roman Catholics 


or Proteſtants, or both, where he has evidently on his fide, 
not only the conſent of many other Chriſtian nations in our 
days, but alſo of the antient church over all the world, be- 
tides the plain teſtimonies of ſcripture, as in the three caſes 
mentioned in his Advice for the Study of Divinity,” p. 
287; namely, baptiſm by bare ſprinkling; and the not mix- 
ing water with the wine in the cup of the Lord's ſupper; as 


| alſo the eating of blood and things ſtrangled ; of which, and 


the like, any Chriſtian divine may, nay ought to ſpeak or 
write his mind freely, as occaſion offers, or neceſſity requires. 


Preface to his eſſay on two Arabic MSS. &c. p. 11. neither 


did the doctor ever make any difficulty of telling his mind 


concerning the oblation of bread and wine, and the prayer of 


- Invocation to God the Father, in the conſecration to ſend 


down his holy Spirit upon them, that they might be unto the 


page of this tract, he intended to account, of the faith of the two firſt 
write more obſervations, -upon that centuries, 1 


communicants, 


GRABE. 
communicants, in the myſtica} ſenſe, the body and blood of 
| his Son Jeſus Chriſt, not in ſubſtance, but in grace and virtue, 
as in the antient liturgies, for the remiſſion of their fins; for 
their confirmation in godlineſs, for the bencfit of their ſouls 
and bodies ; for the communication of the Holy Ghoſt ; for 
ſure truſt and confidence in God; and for the reſurrection 
unto eternal liſe. For the ſame reaſon he was never affraid 
to declare his mind freely for the practice of church confirm- 
ation; for anointing the ſick with oil; for conſeſſion and ſa- 
cerdotal abſolution, as judicial; for prayers for the ſouls of 
the dead, who died in the faith and fear of God; for the 
ancient commemoration of ſaints in the holy Euchariſt. 
And as he uſed to ſpeak of the want of theſe things, as defects 
in the reformed churches (U), fo it was not without: forrow 
and ſome indignation, that he uſed to lament the corruption 
and depravation of them in the church of Rome. 2 
This information comes from Dr. Hickes, who, with other 
of the nonjuring church, maintained the ſame opinions; and 
this agreement with them in theſe favourite doctrines, pro- 
duced a ſtrong attachment of that party to our author, who 
thereby became faithful guardians of his fame. But this expoſ- 
ed him to the cenſure of others, among whom monſieur Le 
Clark ſpeaks very ſlightly of his parts and learning, and 
ſcruples not to declare, that his books gained him the charac- 
ter of a laborious perſon, rather than of a judicious or in- 


genious critic. On the other hand Mr. Nelſon tells us, that 


all the learned who could beſt judge of the doctor's great 
talents, readily offer him that incenſe of praiſe, which is juſt- 
ly due to his profound erudition; whereby he is qualified to 
_ enlighten the dark and obſcure parts of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
to trace the original frame and ſtate of the Chriſtian church, 


and to reſtore the ſacred volumes, the pillars of our faith, to 


their primitive perfection. Having mentioned the applauſe 
which he received from the greateſt men of the age, obſerves 
that he was not ſo exalted thereby, but that he readily con- 
deſcended to converſe with thoſe of the loweſt underſtanding, 
when he could be anywiſe ſerviceable to them in their ſpiritual 
concerns, and that though he was juſtly eſteemed one of 
the greateſt divines of the age; yet the great modeſty of his 


(v) Among our author's plans 
there was found one in Latin, inti- 
tuled, Anglicana Eccleſiæ preroga- 
tive pre aliis proteſtantium cætibus 
in praxi & doctrina ſeriatim: and 
another with the titles of thoſe prero- 
gatives in nine articles. After which 


was written in capitals, Deſiderata, 
intimating his opinion, ſays Dr. 
Hicks, for reſtoring the pure primi- 
tive practices and diſcipline of the 
Catholic churches, which continued 
more or leſs corrected in all churches 
till the reformation. 

temper, 
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tewiper, and the profound humility of his mind, made him 


prefer others before himſelf. 
that he found among our author's papers, and in his printed 


Dr. Hickes alſo informs us, 


books, ſome things which ſhewed his free and communica- 
ble temper, without reſerve, imparting every thing he knew 


to any other perſon, for the g 
nefit of the learned world (w). 


() Among his Engliſh MSS. 
there was one containing remarks 
upon the epiſtles of Clemens Ro- 
manus, Polycarp, Ignatius, and the 
Shepherd of Hermes, which he com- 
municated to Dr, Wake, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who not 


only in the preface to the ſecond edi- 
tion of his tranſlation of thoſe apo- 


ſtolical fathers, but in a letter which 


he wrote for that purpoſe to the 


doctor, acknowledges his great obli- 
gation for them. | 

In his laſt will he ordered ſome 
few notes, which he had written up- 
on Clemens Alexandrinus, to be 
ſent to Dr, Potter (the editor of that 


father's works) who afterwards ſuc- 


ood of the church and the be- 


ceeded Wake in the archbiſhopric, 
and who, together with Mr. Wanley, 
librarian to the earl of Oxford, had 
undertook and performed the taſk of 
comparing his copy with the Alexan- 
drian MSS; before it went to the 
preſs. The doctor began alſo to 
write notes on Dr. Wells's paraphraſe 
on the epiſttes, He made likewiſe 
ſome remarks on the propitiatory ob- 
lation in the Euchariſt, by Mr. John 
Johnſon, -of Cranbrook in Kent, 
which, Dr. Hicks ſays, he undoubt- 
edly intended to communicate to the 
author. Laſtly, he left ſome emen- 
danda and addenda to Dr. Cave's 
hiſt, literaria. 


GRAIN (JohN Baprrsr le), a French hiſtorian, was 
born in July 1565, and after a liberal education, became 


— 


counſellor and maſter -of the requeſts to Mary de Medicis, 


y_ of France, He frequented the court in his youth, and 
devoted himſelf to the ſervice of Henry IV. by whom he was 


much eſteemed and truſted. Being a man of probity, and 


no ambition, he did not employ his intereſt with Henry to 
obtain dignities, but ſpent the greateſt part of his life in re d- 
ing and oY Among other works which he compoſed, 
are “ The Hiftory of Henry IV.” and “ The Hiſtory of 
„Lewis XIII. to the Death of the Marſhal d'Ancre, in 
See Article 1617; both which works were publiſhed in folio, under the 


The former he preſented to Lewis XIII. 


who read it over, and was infinitely charmed with the frank- 
neſs of the author: but the Jeſuits, whoſe policy has never 


made them fond of free ſpeakers, found means to have this 


work caſtrated in ſeveral places. They ſerved the hiſtory of 


Lewis XIII. worſe ; for 


Grain having ſpoken advantage- 


_ ouſly therein of the prince of Conde, his protector, they had 
the cunning and malice to ſuppreſs thoſe paſſages, and to in- 
ſert others, where they made him ſpeak of him very indg- 
ER. | cently, 
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cently. Conde was a dupe to this piece of knavery, till Le 
Grain had. time to vindicate himſelf, by reſtoring this, as well 
as his former work, to their original purity. He died at 


Paris in July 1643, and ordered in his will, that none of his 


deſcendants ſhould ever. truft the education of their children 
to the Jeſuits ; which clauſe, it is ſaid, has been punctually 
obſerved by his family. | | 


GRANDIER (Un RA) curate and canon of Loudun 
in France, famous for his intrigues and tragical end, was the 


ſon. of a notary royal of Sable, and born at Bovere near 


Sable; we know not in what year. He was a man of read- Bayle's 
ing and good judgment, and a good preacher ; for which the Did. 


monks of Loudun ſcon hated him, eſpecially after he had 
urged the neceſſity of confeſling ſins to the curate at Eaſter. 
He was an handſome man, of an agreeable converſation,, 
neat in his dreſs, and cleanly in his perſon; which made 
him ſuſpected of loving the fair ſex, and of being beloved by 
them. In the year. 1629, he was accuſed of having had a 
criminal converſation with ſome women, in the very church. 
of which he was curate: and the official condemned him to 


reſign all his benefices, and to live in penance. He brought 


an appeal, this ſentence being an incroachment upon the 
civil power; and by a decree of the parliament of Paris, he 
was referred to the preſidial of Poitiers, in which he was 
cleared. Three years after, ſome urſuline nuns of Loudun 
were thought, by the vulgar, to be poſſeſſed with the devil; 


and Grandier's enemies, the capuchins of Loudun, charged 


him with being the author of the poſſeſſion, that is, with 
witchcraft, T hey thought, however, that in order to make 
the charge ſucceed according to their wiſhes, it was very pro- 
per to ſtrengthen theniſelves with cardinal de Richelieu's 
powerful authority. For this purpoſe they wrote to father 
Joſeph, their fellow-capuchin, who had great credit with the 


_ cardinal, that Grandier was the author of the piece, intitled, 


La Cordonniere de Loudun; that is, The Woman-Shoe- 
© maker of Loudun:” which was a ſevere ſatire upon the 
cardinat's perſon and family. This great miniſter, among a. 
number of noble perfections, laboured under this defect, that 


he would perſecute to the utmoſt, the authors of the libels 


publiſhed againſt him; ſo that father Joſeph having perſuaded 


him, that Grandier was the author of La Cordonniere de 
Lcudun, though no body believed him to be ſo, he wrote 
immediately to monſieur De Laubardemont, conſellor of 
{late, and his creature, to make a diligent enquiry into On 

affair 
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affair of the nuns; and gave him ſufficiently to underſtand, i 
that he deſired to deſtroy Grandier. M. De Laubardemont 


had him arreſted in December 1633; and after he had 


thoroughly examined the affair, he went to meet the cardi- 


nal, and to take proper meaſures with him. On the 8th of 
July 1634, letters patent were drawn up and ſealed, to try 
Grandier; and were directed M. De Laubardemont, and to 
twelve judges choſen out of the courts in the neighbourhood 


of Loudun ; all men of honour, indeed, but very credulous, 


and on that account choſen by Grandier's enemies, On the 
18th of Auguſt 1634, upon the evidence of Aſtaroth, the 


chief of the poſſeſſing devils ; of Eaſas, of Celſus, of Acaos, 


of Eudon, &c. that is to ſay, upon the evidence of the nuns, 
who aſſerted that they were poſſeſſed with thoſe devils, the 
commiſſaries paſſed judgment, by which Grandier was de- 
clared well and duly attainted and convicted of the crime of 
magic, witchcraft, and poſſeſſion, which by his means hap- 


pened on the bodies of ſome urſuline nuns of Loudun, and 


of ſome other lay-perſons, mentioned in his trial : for which 
crimes he was ſentenced to make the amende honourable, 


and to be burnt alive with the magical covenants and charac- 


ters which were in the regiſter office, as alſo with the manu- 
ſcript wrote by him againſt the celibacy of prieſts; and his 
aſhes to be thrown up into the air. Grandier heard this 
dreadful ſentence without any emotion ; and when he went to 
the place of execution, ſuffered his puniſhment with great 
firmneſs and courage. 
The ſtory of this unhappy perſon ſhews, how eaſily an 
innocent man may be deſtroyed by the malice of a few, work- 
ing upon the credulity and ſuperſtition of the many : for 
Grandier, though certainly a laſcivious man, was as certainly 
innocent of the crimes for which he ſuffered. Theophraſtus 
Renaudot, a famous phyſician, and the firſt author of the 
French Gazette, wrote Grandier's elogium, which was pub- 
liſhed at Paris in looſe ſheets. It was taken from monſieur 


In vita Gu- Menage, who openly takes the curate of Loudun's part, and” 


liclmi Me- calls the poſſeſſion of. thoſe nuns chimerical. In 1693 was 


asu. publiſhed in Svo. at Amſterdam, Hiſtoire des Diables de 


Loudun ; that is, © The Hiſtory of the Devils at Loudun:“ 
from which very curious account it appears, that the pre- 
tended poſſeſſion of the urſulines, was an horrible conſpiracy 


againſt Grandier's life. Well might Menage affirm, that 


Grandier “ deſerves to be added to Gabriel Naude's Catalo- 
Remarques gue of great Men, unjuſtly charged with Magic.” 
fur la vie de ; | 
C. M. | 
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As to the manuſcript againſt the celibacy of prieſts, men- 
tioned above, Grandier confeſſed that he compoſed that 
work: and it is ſuppoſed he might write it, although he made 
that confeſſion upon the rack, The funeral oration of Sce- 
vola Sammarthanus, which Grandier delivered at Loudun, is 
printed with Sammarthanus's works. 


GRANT (Francis) lord Cullen, an eminent lawyer 
and judge in Scotland, was deſcended from a younger branch 


of the ancient and noble family of the Grants, of Grant in 
that kingdom (A); his anceſtor, in a direct line, being Sir 
John Grant of Grant, who married lady Margaret Stuart, 


daughter of the earl of Athol, He was born about 1660, 


and received the firſt part of his education at the univerſity 


of Aberdeen, but being intended for the profeſſion of the 


law, was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies at Leyden, under the cele- 
brated profeſſor Voet, to whom he became ſo great a favouite, 
by his ſingular and ſteady application, that many years after- 
* wards the profeſſor mentioned him to his pupils, as one that 
had done honour to the univerſity, and recommended his ex- 
ample to them. On his return to Scotland, he paſſed 
through the examination requiſite to his being admitted ad- 


vocate, with ſuch ſingular abilities as to attract the particu- 


lar notice' of Sir George Mackenzie, then king's advocate, 
one of the moſt knowing and ingenious men, as well as one 
of the ableſt and moſt eminent lawyers of that age. 

Being thus qualified fer practiſe, he ſoon got into full em- 
ploy, by the diſtinguiſhing figure which he made at the revo- 
lution in 1688. He was then only twenty-eight years of age, 
but, as the meaſures of the preceding reign had led him to 


ſtudy the conſtitutional points of law, he dicovered a maſterly 


knowledge therein, when the convention of eſtates met to debate 
that important affair concerning the vacancy of the throne, 


upon the departure of king James to France. Some of the 


old lawyers, in purſuance of the principles they had been bred 
up in, argued warmly againſt thoſe upon which the revolu- 
tion, which had taken place in England, was founded ; and 
particularly inſiſted on the inability of the convention of 
eſtates, to make any diſpoſition of the crown. Mr. Grant 
Oppoſed theſe notions with great ſtrength and ſpirit, and about 


(a) There is an account of the 
family of the Grants in Niobet's 
Heraldry, vol. i. which is copied in 
Biogr. Britan. vol. iv. p. 2251, & 
ſeq. where the author, in favour of 

I 


his country, rejects Sir George Mac- 
kenzie's opinion, that the Grants of 


Scotland derive themſelves from thoſe 


of England, 
that 
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that time publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he undertook, by the 


principles of law, to prove that a king might forfeit his 


crown for himſelf and his deſeendents; and that in ſuch a 
caſe the ſtates had *. to diſpoſe of it, and to eſtabliſn 


and limit a legal ſucceffion,. concluding, with the warmeſt 


recommendations of the prince of Orange to the regal dignity. 

This piece being generally read, was thought to have 
had conſiderable influence on the public reſolutions (g), and 
certainly recommended him to both parties in the way of his 
profeſſion. Thoſe who differed from him in opinion àdmired 
his courage, and were deſirous of making uſe of his abilities; 
as on the other hand, thoſe who were friends to the revolution 
were likewiſe ſo to him, which brought him into great buſi- 
neſs, and procured him, by ſpecial commiſſions, frequent 
employment from the crown. In all which he acquitted him · 
ſelf with ſo much honour, that as ſoon as the union of the 


two kingdoms. came to be ſeriouſly conſidered in the Engliſh 


court, queen Ann unexpectedly, as well as without applica- 


tion, created him a baronet in 1705, in the view of ſecur- 


ing his intereſt towards completing that deſign; and upon 
the ſame principle her majeſty about a year after appointed 
him one of the judges, or as they are ſtiled in Scotland, 
one of the ſenators of the college of juſtice. 

This is the ſupreme court of judicature in Scotland, and 


its conſtitution being very different from thoſe of England, 


we ſhall entertain the reader with a ſuecinct account there- 
of. Anciently cauſes were heard in the laſt reſort by a com- 
mittee of parliament compoſed of an uncertain number, 
who were ſtiled lords of ſeſſion; afterwards this power de- 
volved to the council, but in 1537 king James inſtituted a 
college of juſtice after the model of the parliament of Paris, 
which was compoſed of a preſident, and fourteen ordinary 
members, but the chancellor might preſide there if he pleaſ- 
ed, and then the preſident ſat with the reſt. 


This ſupreme. court has been ſince commonly called the 


court of ſeſſion, the members, inſtead of ſenators of the col- 
lege of juſtice, are ſtiled after their predeceſſors, lords of 
council and ſeſſion, and their preſident lord preſident, nine of 
whom make a quorum; but the king, by the original erec- 


(z) While our author laboured in was raiſed, cloathed, and maintain- 
a Civil capacity to promote the cauſe ed at his own expence, till put upon 
of king William in Scotland; the the eſtabliſhment by king William in 
head of his family, Lodovic Grant, 1689, who gave the command of 
of Gtant, Eſq; levied,” in the ſame it by commiſſion, to colonel Lodo- 
cauſe, a regiment of foot, which vic Grant, 


tion, 
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tidh; might name three or four peers of pirliament, who are 


ſtiled extraordinary lords of ſeſſion. Theſe, however, make 


no part of the quorum, are not bound to attend, receive no 


ſalary, but when they are preſent; fit and hear cauſes, and 


vote with the other lords. By an act paſſed in George I. the 
crown departed from this prerogative, and after the demiſe of 
the extraordinary lords then living, their places were not to be 
filled up. The juriſdiction and ptivileges of this court were 
win gre the articles of union, - ſubject to an appeal from 


their decifions to the houfe of peers: 


The lords of ſeſſion hold their office for life, or e quamdiu 
«ſe bene geſſerint. On a vacancy in the college, the king 
is to prefent a perſon duly qualified, that is, one that has ſerv- 


ed five years at leaſt as advocate or clerk of ſeſſion, or elſe - 


ten years as a writer to the ſignet. Upon this he is allowed 


to {t'with the lord ordinary, while cauſes are heard before 
him, and he reports two or three points to the lords in the 


inner-houſe; he muſt ' alſo report a cauſe upon a hearing in 
their preſence in the inner-houſe, and give his opinion on 
every point. If the lords are fatisfied, they admit him to the 


office upon his taking the oaths ; but if the lords are of 'opi- 


nion that the perſon ſo named is not of ſufficient abilities, 
they are to tranſmit an account of the whole matter to the 
king, and if under his ſign manual his majeſty ſhall ſignify 
it to be his pleaſure that the perſon, notwithſtanding, be 
received, they are to admit and receive him accordingly: 
But if the king nominates another, they are to proceed to ex- 
amine him as before, | | 

One of the lords fits in the outer parliament houſe, to heat 


all cauſes in the order they are ſet down in the books of en- 


rollment. If the parties ſubmit to his decifion, his decree 
is final, if not, it is interlocutory, and either of the parties 
may appeal to the lords who fit together in the inner houſe, 
and who upon hearing the cauſe affirm reverſe, or alter the de- 
cree made in the outer houſe, Each lord fits in his turn a 
week at a time in the outer houſe, and during that week is 
ſtiled the lord ordinary; if the cauſes are not finiſhed in a 
week, the ſame lord continues to fit from nine to ten in the 
outer houſe every day, till the cauſes begun in his week are 
ended. The lord preſtlent, and all the other lords; fit in the 


inner houſe every day in the week, except Sunday and Mon- 
day, during the time of ſeſſions, which, for the winter, be- 
gin the firſt of November, and end the laſt of February with 
an intermiſſion not exceeding ten days at Chriſtmas; and be- 
Vol. VI. N | C | | 


gin 


GKANG = 
gin the 1ſt of June, and end the laſt of July for the ſummer 
ſeſſions. 3 


As to the extent of the juriſdiction of the court, all cauſes 


civil that are not peculiar to other courts, may be brought 
before them in the firſt inſtance, provided the ſum in queſtion 
be above 121. ſterling; and cauſes commenced. in other 
courts may in certain caſes be removed to, and reviewed in 
the court of ſeſſion; and in ſome caſes the lords may review, 
upon freſh matter ariſing, even in their own decrees. This 
court is both of law and equity, and may, where the lords 
ſee juſt. cauſe, exerciſe. the ſame powers in a great meaſure, 
that are exerciſed in England by the court of Chancery. Be- 
ſides this mixt juriſdiction, which they ſtile © Officium Or- 
% dinarium,” this court hath alſo an extraordinary, coercive 
power, which they call *Officium nobile,” and is exerted 
occaſionally and diſcretionally. An inſtance will explain this 
to every reader's capacity. - ooo oo ot n . 
When it was reſolved to levy the malt tax effectually, all 
the brewers in Edinburgh took a ſudden reſolution, in one 
day, to defiſt from the exerciſe of their trade; upon this the 
court of ſeſſion intercepted, and made an order, that every 


brewer ſhould give ſecurity to continue his buſineſs, to prevent 


any inconvenience happening to the public, on pain of im- 
priſonment. This had its effect, the lords received the 
thanks of the government. This ſhews clearly, how great 
a truſt is repoſed in a lord of ſeſſion; what extenſive abili- 
ties, and what great attention are requiſite to the due diſ- 
charge of the office; and therefore we need not at all wonder 
that men of exact probity are ſometimes ſcrupulous about 
taking ſo great a burthen upon their ſhoulders; and in that 
ſpirit it was, that though Mr. Grant's. juſt title to this pre- 
ferment was known to every body but himſelf, yet his high 
notions of the virtues and abilities requiſite in the tation, 
made. him endeavour to decline it, and his acceptance at laſt 
was made with great reluctance. 
From this time, according to the cuſtom of Scotland, 
he was ſtiled, from the name of his eſtate, lord Cullen, and 
the ſame good qualities which had recommended him to this 
poſt were very conſpicuous in the diſcharge of it; in which 
He continued for twenty years with the higheſt reputation, 
when a period was put to his life, by an illneſs which laſted 
but three days, and though no violent ſymptoms appeared, 
yet his phyſicians clearly diſcerned that his diſſolution was at 
hand. They acquainted him therewith, and he received the 
meſſage not only calmly but chearfully; declaring that he 
had 


GRANT; 


had followed the dictates of his conſcience, and was not afraid 
of death. He' took a tender farewel of his children and 


friends, recommended to them earneſtly a ſteady and conftant. 


attachment to the faith and duty of Chriſtians, and aſſured 


them that true religion was, the only thing that could bring a 


man peace at the laſt. He expired ſoon after quietly, and 
without any agony, March 165. 1726, in the ſixty. ſixth year 
of his age. 


* 


, 

His character is drawn to pad nge in the Biographia 
ö . where it is obſerved, among other remarks to his 
4 honour ; that as an advocate he was indefatigable in the 
: management of buſineſs, but at the ſame time that he ſpared 
e no pains, he would uſe no craft. He had ſo high an idea of 
f the dignity of his profeſſion, that he held it equally criminal 
| WM to 'negle& any honeſt means of coming at juſtice, or to make 
9 uſe of any arts to elude it. It might have been expected, 
| that circumſtances which brought him early into full buſineſs, : 
1 ſhould either have promoted him quickly to the firſt offices in 
F the Jaw, or at leaſt have enabled him to make a large eſtate; 
6 but they did neither, His temper was naturally calm and 
* ſedate; he hated buſtle and intrigue, and, beſides, Sir James 
19 Stuart was lord advocate all the time he was at the bar; and 
* Sir Hugh Dalrymple, ſon to the famous viſcount Stair, lord 
e preſident, while he was on the bench; and their merit and 
at i {rvices too great for him to entertain fo muchas a thought of 
1 ſupplanting either. | ? 

l In reſpect to fortune, though be was modeſt and frugal, 
er and had a large practice, yet he was far from being avaritious. 
ut His private charities were very conſiderable, and grew in the 
at dame proportion with his profits. He was, beſides, very 
er ſcrupulous in many points, he would not ſuffer a juſt cauſe 
zh to be loſt- through a client's want of money. He was ſuch 
n, an enemy to oppreſſion, © that he never denied his aſſiſtance 


alt to ſuch as laboured under it; and with reſpect to the clergy 

ef all profeſſions (in Scotland) his conſcience obliged him to 
d, ſerve them without a fee. He ſaw their wrongs required 
nd aſſiſtance, and he knew their circumſtances would not admit 


ais of expence. His additions, therefore, to his paternal eſtate 
ch were much inferior to what might have been expected, and 
8 a large acceſſion of character was the principal produce of 
e 


that activity and diligence by which he was nene at 
he bar. 


himſelf accountable to God and man for his conduct in that 


& 2 that 


When his merit had raiſed him to the . he thought 


igh office; and that deep ſenſe of his duty, at the ſame time 


19 
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that it kept him ſtrictly to it, encouraged and ſupported him 
in the performance. The pleadings in Scotland are carried 


on chiefly in writing, which renders them ſometimes very 


prolix, ſo as to take up much of a judge's time, and to ex- 
erciſe alike his parts, and his patience, in going through and 
making himſelf maſter of them. In this the diligence and 
dexterity of lord Cullen were. _ conſpicuous, he went 
through every thing that came into his hands very carefully, 
and fifted it thoroughly, ſo that the lawyers at the bar never 
found themſelves too ſtrong for the bench, but on the con- 
trary were often told many things by his lordſhip, which had 
either eſcaped their notice, or which the intereſt of their 
client had engaged them to conceal. As his attention to the 
pleadings guided him to the real merits of the cauſe, ſo when 
be was once maſter of theſe, his ſecond care was to diſ- 
patch. He knew that in judicature, the next fault to deny- 
ing, was delaying juſtice, by which families are always in- 


jured, and too often ruined. Whenever, therefore, he had 


provided againſt being miſtaken, he was deſirous of bringing 
the matter to a ſhort decifion, and as he was very ſolicitous 
about the former, ſo the parties themſelves helped him not a 
little as to the latter. Whenever he ſat as lord ordinary, 
the paper of cauſes was remarkably: full, for his reputation 
being equally eſtabliſhed for knowledge and integrity, there 


were none, who had a good opinion of their own preten- 


ſions, but were deſirous of bringing them before him, and 
not many who did not fit down ſatisfied with his deciſion, 
This prevailed, more eſpecially after it was found that few 
of his ſentences were reverſed, and when they were, it was 
commonly owing to himſelf, for if upon mature reflection, 
or upon new reaſons offered at the re-hearing, he ſaw any 
juſt ground for altering his judgment, he made no ſcruple of 
declaring it, being perſuaded that it was-more manly, as wel 
as more juſt, to follow truth than to ſupport opinion, and 
bis conduct in this reſpe& had a right effect, for inſtead of 
leſſening, it raiſed his reputation. OC 2547 45 
His experience, though it quickened his penetration, did 
not leſſen his diligence in the leaſt. How certain ſoever he 
might be of the truth of his own ſentiments, he took great 


care to have all the aſſiſtance that was to be received from 


books, and never failed to fortify his arguments, and ſupport 
his reaſoning by the beſt authorities. His colleagues were (0 
well aware, and ſo much approved of this, that they very 
ſeldom decided any knotty caſe that came before them in hi: 
abſence, but rather choſe to adjourn it, We ſhall hear, ſaid 

7 1 they, 
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they, not only brother Cullen's own opinion, but that of all 


the greateſt lawyers upon this point. His labours in this 
reſpect, though he propoſed no other end in them than the 
promoting of juſtice, were attended with univerſal applauſe, 
and procured him a character, to which he had the faireſt 
title, of being one of the ableſt and deepeſt lawyers of his 

He would not, however, with all this great ſtock of know- 
ledge, experience, and probity, truſt himſelf in matters of 
blood, or venture to decide in criminal caſes on the lives 
of his fellow-creatures, which was the reaſon, that though 
often ſollicited, he could never be prevailed upon to-accept of 
a ſeat in the juſticiary court; for though in England, the 
ſame judges hear civil and criminal cauſes in virtue of 
different commiſſions, yet it is otherwiſe in Scotland, where 
criminal cauſes are heard in a different court, by a certain 
number of lords ſelected together for that purpoſe, out of 
the body of the judges, and have an additional ſalary on that 
account. | i 22h, 12 

He was ſo true a lover of learning, and was ſo much ad- 
dicted to his ſtudies, that notwithſtanding the multiplicity of 
his buſineſs while at the bar, and his great attention to his 
charge when a judge, he nevertheleſs found time to write va- 
rious treatiſes, on very different and important ſubjects : 
ſome political, which were remarkably well timed, and 
highly ſerviceable to the government; others of a moſt ex- 


tenſive nature, ſuch as his eſſays on law, religion, and 


education, which were dedicated to his preſent majeſty 
when prince of Wales, by whoſe command, his then ſecre- 


tary, Mr. Samuel Molyneaux wrote him a letter of thanks, 


in which were many gracious expreſſions, as well in re- 
lation to the piece, as to its author. He compoſed beſides 
theſe, many diſcourſes on literary ſubjects, for the exerciſe of 


his own thoughts, and for the better diſcovery of truth, 5 
which went no farther than his own cloſet, and from a 
principle of modeſty, were not communicated even to his moſt 


intimate friends, 18 

He had a very high opinion of the lord viſcount Stair's in- 
ſtitution of the law of Scotland, and often importuned that 
noble perſon's ſon, the lord preſident Dalrymple, to publiſh 
a new edition of this valuable work, which that great man 
declined, and preſſed the ſame taſk upon him; accordingly 
he proceeded fo far toward it, as to make ſome notes in his 


own copy of the book, and a few occaſional collections. But 


the deſign has been ſince executed, with univerſal approba- 
e 3 tion, 
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tion, by a gentleman who married one of his daughters 


ch. i n 


In his lordſhip's private character he was as amiable-as he 


was reſpectable in the public. 


There were certain circum- 


ſtances that determined him to part with an eſtate that was 
left him by his father, and it. being foreſeen that he would 
employ the produce of it, and the money he had acquired by 
his profeſſion in a new purchaſe, there were many decayed 
families who ſollicited him to take their Jands-upon-his own 
terms, relying intirely on that equity, which they conceived 
to be the rule of bis actions. It appeared that their opinion 
of him was perfectly well grounded; for being at length 
prevailed upon to lay out his money on the eſtate of an un- 
fortunate family, who had a debt upon it of more than it 
was worth, he firſt put their affairs into order, and by claſ- 
ſing the different demands, and compromiſing à variety of 
claims, ſecured ſome thouſand pounds to the heirs, without 
Prejudice to any, and of which they had never been poſſeſſed, 
but from his interpoſition and vigilance in their behalf: So 
far was he either from making any advantage to himſelf of 
their neceſſities, or of his own {kill in his profeſſion; a cir- 
cumſtance juſtly mentioned to his honour, and which is an 
equal proof of his candor, generoſity, and compaſſion. His 
piety was ſincere and unaffected, and his love for the church 
of Scotland was ſhewn, in his recommending moderation 
apd charity to the clergy as well as laity, and engagiog the 
former to inſiſt upon moral duties as the cleareſt and moſt con- 
vincing proofs of mens acting upon religious principles; and 
his practice, through his whole liſe, was the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment of his being thoroughly perſuaded of thoſe truths, 
which, from bis love to mankind, he laboured to inculcate. 
He was charitable without oſtentation, diſintereſted in his 
friendſhips, and beneficent to all who had any thing to do 
with him. He was not only ſtrictly juſt, but ſo free from 
any ſpecies of avarice, that his lady, who was a woman of 
great prudence and diſcretion, finding him more intent on the 


(e) His name is Andrew Mac- 
donall, then an advocate, and ſince 
made one of the ſenators of the col- 
lege of juſtice. Viſcount Stair's in- 
ſtitutes was publiſned in 1693, and 
generally approved; but as the law 
had undergone many alterations ſince, 
a new edition became neceſſary, with 
theſe improvements, Macdonald's 


buſineſs committed to him by others, than to his own, took 


book came out in three volumes folio, 
1751, 1752, 1753, under the title 
of, “An Inſtitute of the Laws of 
Scotland in civil Rights, with Ob- 
** ſervations on the Agreement or Di- 
s verſity between them and the Laws 
of England.” In the preface he 


argues warmly for the independency 


the 


of Scotland, 


| 
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the care of placing out his money upon herſelf; and to pre- 
vent his poſtponing, as he was apt to do ſuch kind of affairs, 
when ſecurities ofter, ſhe cauſed the circumſtances of them 
to be {tated in the form of caſes, and fo procured his opinion 
upon his own concerns, as if they had been thoſe of a 


client, Theſe little circumſtances are mentioned as more 
expreſſive of his temper, than actions of another kind could 


be; becauſe, in matters of importance, men either act from 
habit, or from motives that the world cannot penetrate ; but 
in things of a trivial nature are leſs upon their guard, ſhew 


their true diſpoſition, and ſtand confeſſed for what they are. 


He paſſed a long life in eaſe and honour. His fincerity and 
ſteady attachment to his principles, recommended him to all 
parties, even to thoſe who diftered from him moſt ; and his 
charity and moderation converted this reſpect into affection, 


ſo that not many of his rank had more friends, and perhaps 


none could boaſt of having fewer enemies. He left behind 
him three ſons and five daughters; his eldeſt fon Archibald 
Grant, Eſq; ſerved in his father's life-time for the ſhire of 
Aberdeen; and becoming by his demiſe Sir Archibald Grant, 
Bart. ſerved again for the ſame county in 1717. His ſecond 
ſon William, followed his father's profeſſion, - was ſeveral 
years lord- advocate for Scotland; and in 1757, one of the 
lords of ſeflion, by the title of lord Preſton-grange. Francis 
the third ſon is a merchant; three of the daughters are mar- 
ried to gentlemen of fortune; and the two youngeſt are fis!] 
unmariied, The arms of the family, are Gules, three an- 


tique Crowns, Or, [as deſcended from Grant of That-Ilk] - 


within a border ermine, in quality of a Judge, ſupported with 
two Angels proper; Creſt, a book expanded; Motto, on a 
ſcro] above, Suum Cuique; and on a compartment below, 
Jehovah, Greek; as appears by a ſpecial warrant under his 
majeſty's hand, dated May 17, 1720 (p). 
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(D) Lard Cullen's family was not 
leſs diftinguiſhed than himſelf by 
their loyalty, nor leſs rewarded for 


it, Alexander Grant, Eſq; who ſuc- 


ceed his father: Lodovic, mentioned 
in note (n), inherited his  prin- 
Ciples as well as his eſtate. He 
commanded 'a regiment of foot at 
the time of the union, and ſerved 
with great reputation in Flanders 
under the duke of Marlborough, was 
afterwards made a brigadier general 
and governor of Sheerneſs, Upon 


breaking out of the rebellion in 
1715, he accompanied the duke of 
Argyle as a volunteer, and that gene- 
ral was appointed to command in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. While thus 
employed, he diſpatched his brother, 
then captain Grant, with orders to 
raiſe his clan, which he very effec- 
tually performed, and having, with 


8900 men, inveſted the town of In- 


verneſs, he was quickly joined by 
the earl of Sutherland, and Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, afterwards lord 

preſident, 
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preſident, by which means a great 


body of highlanders were ſtopt in 
their march to Perth, and the coun- 


ties of Bamff, Nairn, Murray, and 


part of the ſhire of Inverneſs, pro- 
tected from all leyies of men and 
money. The brigadier did not long 
furvi-e theſe eminent ſervices, other- 
wiſe he would probably have reaped 
the ſtuits of his zeal. He was mem- 
ber in the Scots parliament for the 
ſhire of Elgin, when the union took 


counties of Bamff and Inverneſy. 
He was ſucceeded by Sir James 
Grant, who in the 6th and 7th par- 
liaments of Great-Britain, ſerved 
for the ſhire of Inverneſs. He was 
N. by his ſon Sir Lodovic, the 
preſeht head of the family, who eſ- 
pouſed the lady Margaret Ogilby, 


daughter to the right honourable the 


earl of Finlater and Seafield, and 
was very active in ſuppreſſing the 
rebellion of 1745, and is at preſent 


place, and at the time of his de- member for the county of Elgin, 
ceaſe was lord lieutenant of the Biogr, Brit. | | 


GRANVILLE (Grdzct),. viſcount Lanſdowne, a 
celebrated Engliſh poet, was deſcended of a family. diſtin- 
guiſhed in thoſe annals for their loyalty (a); being ſecond fon 


of Bernard Granville, Eſq; brother to the firſt earl of Bath 


of this name, who had a principal ſhare in bringing about the 
Reſtoration of king Charles II. and ſon of the loyal Sir 


Bevil Greenville, who loſt his life fighting for king Charles I. 


at Lanſdowne in 1643 (B); and whole ſpirit was in ſome 
meaſure revived by the birth of his grandſon George, which 
happened about the year 1667. In his infancy he was ſent 
to France, under the tuition of Sir William Ellys, a gentle- 
man who had been bred up under Dr. Buſby, and has been 
fince eminent in many public ſtations. From this excellent 
tutor he not only imbibed a true taſte of claſſical learning, 
but by his care was at the ſame time inſtructed in all other 
accompliſhments ſuitable to his birth and family. Nature 
indeed had been very liberal to him, and endowed him with 
a genius worthy of all the advantages that could be given it 


by education; wherein he made ſo quick a proficiency, that 


after he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the youths of 
France (c) in martial exerciſes, he was ſent. t6 Trinity- 
college in Cambridge at eleven years of age, and before he 
was twelve ſpoke a fine copy of verſes of his own compoſing 


to the ducheſs of Vork, afterwards queen-conſort to king 


James II. who made a viſit to that univerſity in 1679 (p). 
On account of his extraordinary merit he was created maſter 
of arts at the age of thirteen, and leaving Cambridge two 


Ses an acecunt of it in Col- (e) See Mrs, Higgony's Ode in 


n's Peerage. | note (x). 


| (n) Clarendon's Hift. of the Re- (v) They are inſerted in his works, 
belfion, and our author's Vindica- near the beginning of vol. J. 
tion of general Monk, ; TOTES. «PRA £b „n n 
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GRANVILLE: 
years afterwards, was put to the academy to perfect him in 
external accompliſhments ; thus his education was cultivated 
with the ſame care in every article, 3 
The truth is, his martial ſpirit glowed with an ardor equal 
to that of his poetical flame. In the firſt ſtage of his life, 
he ſeems rather to have made his- muſe ſubſervient to his am- 
bition and thirſt after military glory, which was inſpired by 
his acceſſion to the throne, wherein at the ſame time there 
appeated ſuch a force of genius, as being ſeen in ſo early a 
plant, raiſed the admiration of Mr. Waller, who excelled in 
panegyric (x). But his ambition ſhewed itſelf intirely un- 


veiled ſhortly after, on the duke of Monmouth's rebellion, 


which happened the ſame year, an opportunity he could by 
no means let flip. He applied expreſly and earneſtly to his 
father to-let him arm in defence of his ſovereign ; but here he 
received a check which did not a little mortify him. He had 


not yet left the academy, and being only eighteen years of 
age, was thought too young to be hazarded. It was not 


without extreme reluctance that he ſubmitted to the tender- 
neſs of this paternal reftraint, which was brooked the worle, 
as his uncle the earl of Bath, had on this occaſion raiſed a 
regiment of foot, for the king's ſervice, with the behaviour 


and diſcipline of which his majeſty was ſo well pleaſed, that 


on reviewing them at Hounflow, as a public mark of his ap- 
probation, he conſerted the honour of knighthood upon our 
author's elder brother Bevil, who was a captain therein, at the 
head of the regiment (r). Thus forbid to handle his pike in 
aſſiſting to cruſh that rebellion, he took up his pen after it 
was cruſhed, and addreſſed ſome congratulatory lines to the 
king, cloſing with a compliment as high-ſtrained. as his mili- 
= zeal (G). TL | peck VI 

n the mean time he particularly marked the objection to 
that, and perſuading himſelf that he had out-lived the force 
of it, when the prince of Orange declared his intended ex- 


(=) Ibid. vol. i. p. 9, 10,11, © (6) No idea can be formed of 
() Hiſtory of England, vol iii. this extravagance but from his own 
p. 439. 75 words, which are: 
So the world's Saviour like a mortal dreſt, 
Altho' by daily miracles confeſt, P 4 
=* . Accuſed of evil doctrine by the Jews, 
The giddy crowd their rightful prince refuſe. 
But when they ſaw ſuch terror in the ſkies, - 
he temple rent, their king in glory riſe ; * 
eiz'd with amaze, they own'd their lawful Lord, 
And ſtruck with guilt, bow'd, humbl'd and ador'd. | 
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GRANVILLE. 
dition to England, our young hero made a freſh applica- 
on in the moſt importunate terms, to let him approve his 


loyalty (H). ) 


(u) As the letter ſets this part 


of our author's character in the 
ſtrongeſt light, we hall inſert it as 


follows: : 

To the honourable Mr. Bernard 
Granville at the Earl of Bach's 
at St, James's... 


Mar, near Doncaſter, 
3 Oe. 6, 1688. 
© SIR, 


. ce Y Our having no proſpect of ob- 


taining a commiſſion for me, 


can no way alter nor cool my de- 


« ſire at this important juncture, to 
venture my life in ſome manner 
«© or other for my king and my 
© country. 


I cannot bear ling under the 


* reproach of lying obſcure and idle 
in a country retirement, when 


<* every man who has the leaſt ſenſe 
of honour, ſhould be preparing 


for the field. 

Lou may remember, Sir, with 
% what reluctance I ſubmitted to 
«© your commands in Monmouth's 
Rebellion, when no importunity 
* could prevail with you to permit 
* me to leave the academy, I was 


too young to be hazarded. But 


give me leave to ſay, it is glorious 
at any age to die for one's coun- 
try, and the ſooner the nobler 
ſacrifice, I am now older by three 
% years. My uncle Bath was not 


<* the ſlain at the battle of New- 
<* bury. Nor you yourſelf, Sir, 
when you made your eſcape from 
your tutors, to join your brother 
<< at the defence of Scilly. The 
ſame cauſe is now come round 
about again. The king has been 
© miſſed. Let thoſe who have miſ- 
led him be anſwerable for it. No 


1% body can deny but that he is 
ſacred in his perſon, and it is 


* every honeſt man's duty to de · 
wy fend It, 


ſo old when he was left among 


— 


But the danger was now increaſed in Propor- 


« You are leaſed to fay, it is yet 
e doubtful if the Hollanders are 
© raſh enough to make ſuch an at- 
« tempt, but be that as it will, I 
ce beg leave to inſiſt 3 it, that I 
© may be preſented to his majeſty as 


ec one whoſe utmoſt ambition it is 
„ to devote his life to his ſervice 
„ and my country's, after the ex- 


«© ample of all my anceſtors, 

© The gentry aſſembled at York, 
© to agree upon the choice of Re- 
6 preſentatives for the county, have 
«« prepared an addreſs to aſſure his 
e“ majeſty, they are, ready to ſacri- 


ce fice' their lives and fortunes for 
© him, upon this and all other oc- 


tc caſions; but at the ſame time they 
% humbly beſeech him to give them 
ce ſuch magiſtrates, as may be agree- 
& able to the law of the land, for 
« at preſent there is no authority to 
« which they can legally ſubmit. 

„ They have been beating ſor 
« volunteers at York, and the towns 
« adjacent to ſupply the . regiments 


* at Hull, but no body will liſt. 


« By what I can hear every body 
% wiſhes well to the king, but they 
% would be glad his miniſters were 
ec hanged, 
The winds continue ſo con- 
« trary, that no landing can be ſo 
“ ſoon as was apprehended, there- 
« fore, I may hope with your leave 
«© and aſſiſtance, to be in readineſs 


« before any action can begin. 'I 


© beſeech you, Sir, moſt humbly 
« and moſt earneſtly to add this one 
cc act of indulgence more, to ſo 
© many other teſtimonies which I 
« have conſtantly received of your 
© goodneſs, and be pleaſed to be- 
c lieve me always, with the utmoſt 
« duty and ſubmiſſion, Sir, 
% Your moſt dutiful ſon, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
GEORGE GRANVILLE.” 


Lanſdowne's Works, vol, i, p. 42 9. 
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tion much more than his age. The king's affairs were be⸗ 


come deſperate, he was therefore kept from engaging at a 


juncture, when the attempt could evidently ſerve no purpoſe 


Jo ſurely, as that of involving him in his royal maſter's ruin. 
Broken with this laſt denial, he fat down a quiet ſpectator of 
the Revolution; in which molt of his family acquieſced (i). 

But he was far from being pleaſed with the change ; he 


ſaw no proſpect of receiving any favours from the new ad- 


miniſtration, and reſolving to lay aſide all thoughts of puſhing 


his fortune, either in the court, or the camp, he diverted that 


chagrin and melancholy (which naturally attends diſappointed 
ambition), in the company and converſation of the ſofter 
ſex. The deſign was natural at his age, and with his ac- 


compliſhments eaſy to execute, and might have been purſued - 


too with ſafety enough, by one that carried a breaſt leſs ſen- 
ſible than his was to the impreſſions of beauty. But in Mr. 
Granville's compoſition the tender had at leaf an equal ſhare 
with the terrible, and as the preſent ſituation of his mind, 
in regard to the latter quality, diſpoſed him to give a full in- 
dulgence to the former, it could be no ſurprize to any body 


CE >» 


(1) All except the dean of Dur- 


ham, to whom he was nephew.. 


His uncle, the earl of Bath, was 
very little leſs concerned in the Re- 
volution than he had been in the Re- 
ſtoration, His lordſhip at that time 
was lord lieutenant of Devonſhire 
and Cornwall, and governor of Ply- 
mouth, where there was thirteen 
companies of foot, molt of them be- 


longing to the regiment of the earl of 


Huntingdon, many of the officers, 


and moſt of the ſoldiers, Papiſts. 


When the prince of Orange with his 
fleet, by ſome accident paſſed Dart- 
mouth and Torbay ; the earl would 
not undertake to admit him into Ply- 
mouth, under pretence that he was 
managing the garriſon, and that as 
yet the point was not in his power. 
But'on the night between the 10th 
and 11th of December, he ſurprized 
the citadel, and ſeizing the earl of 
Huntingdon, and thoſe officers upon 
whom that earl moſt depended, turn- 
ed all in whom he could not confide 
out of the garriſon, and having de- 
clared for the prince of Orange, and 
caufed his declaration to be proclaim- 
ed, he immediately admitted part of 


Hiſt, of Illuſtrious Men. 


the Dutch, fleet into the harbour; 
which the writers of thoſe times ac- 
knowledge to be a point deciſive in 


favour of the Revolution. He alſo 


ſent his own regiment, under the 


command of his nephew Sir Bevil 
Granville, our, author's brother, to 


ſecure Jerſey, where the king had a 


popitſh - governor and a garriſon, 
wholly devoted to him, Birch's 
Collins's 
Supplement to the Peerage, vol. v. 
Thus we ſee. both his uncle and his 
brother were active in the Revolu- 
tion. His couſin, the earl of Bath's 
eldeſt ſon, Charles, was envoy extra- 
ordinary from king James in Spain, 
when the Revolution happened. He 
returned through France, where he 
delivered back his. letters credential 
to king James at St Germains ; and 
he was no ſooner at home than he 
was called up by writ to the Houſe of 
Lords, by the title and with the pre- 
cedency of his father's barony. 
Lives of Illuſtrious Men, p. 342, 
343. The earl's fecond fon, and 
our author's father, will be mention - 
ed hercaſter, 


that 


- 
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that he preſently became a conqueſt of the counteſs of 
Poetry is the handmaid of love; he exerted all the powers 
of verſe in ſinging the force of his enchantreſs's charms, and 
the ſweets of his own captivity. But he ſung in vain, hap- 


leſs like Waller in his paſſion, while his poetry raiſed Myra 


to the ſame immortality, as had been conferred by. that rival 
poet on Sachariſſa. In the. mean time, ſome of his friends 
were much grieved at this conduct in retiring from buſineſs, 
as. unbecoming himſelf and diſgracefu} to his family. One 
of theſe in particular, a relation of the female ſex, took the 
Hiberty to ſend him an expoſtulary ode upon it in 1690, in 
Hopes of ſhaming him out of his enchantment (x), but he 
ſtood impregnable : the addreſs only ſerved him with an op- 
r 5 3% portunity 
(x) The lady's name is Mrs. thor's liſe, not mentioned elfewhere, 
Elizabeth Higgons, probably fiſter to and beſides is an admirable piece in 
Bevil Higgons, Eſq; and fince the ode the poetical way, we ſhall give it a 
contains ſome particulars of our au- place here: 
Why Granville is thy life to ſhades confin'd, 
Thoſe whom the Gods deſign'd, Y 
In public to do credit to mankind : 
„Why ſleeps the noble ardor of thy blood, ol þ 
Which from thy anceſtors fo many ages paſt, 
From Roll's down to Bevil flow'd, 
And then appear'd again at laſt 
In thee, when thy victorious lance, 
Bore the diſputed prize from all the youths of France, 


In the firſt trials which are made for fame, 
Thoſe to whom fate ſucceſs denies, 
If taking counſel from their ſhame, 
They modeſtly retreat, are wiſe. 
Put why ſhould you who ſtill ſucceed, 
W hether with graceful art you lead 
be fiery barb, or with as graceful motion tread, 
In ſhining balls, where all agree, 
To give the higheſt place te thee ? 
Such harmony in every motion's found, 
As art could n'er exprefs by any found, 
So loud, and prais'd, whom all admire, 
Why, why, ſhould you from courts and camps retire. 


Tf Myra is unkind, if it can be, 
That any nymph can be unkind to thee, 
If penſive made by love you thus retire, 
Awake your muſe, and ſtring your lyre ; 
Your tender ſong and your melodious ſtrain, 
Can never be addreſſed in vain, 


She needs muſt love, and we ſhall have you back again, 
To 


* 
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portunity of aſſerting the unalterableneſs of his reſolution, 


not to tread the public ſtage as a courtier, together with the 
happineſs of his condition as a lover. 55 3 

In this temper he paſſed the courſe of king William's reigtt 
in private life, enjoying the company of his mufe, which he 
employed in celebrating the reigning beauties of that age, as 
Mr. Waller, whom he ſtrove to imitate, had done thoſe of 
the preceding, We have alſo ſeveral dramatic pieces wrote 
in this early part of life, of which the Britiſh Enchanters, he 


tells us himſelf, was the firſt eſſay of a very infant muſe, be- 


ing written at his firſt entrance into his teens, and attempted 
rather as a taſk of ſuch hours as were free from other exer- 
ciſes, than any way 'meant for public entertainment. But, 
Mr. Be tterton the famous actor, having had a caſual ſight of 
it many years after it was written, begged it for the ſtage, 
where it found ſo favourable a reception, as to have an unin- 
terrupted run of at leaſt forty days (L). His other pieces 
for the ſtage were all wel! received, and we are aſſured they 
owed, that reception to their own merit, 'as much as to the 
general eſteem and reſpect, that all the polite world profeſſed 
for their author (M). Wit and learning know no party ; and 
Mr. Addiſon joined with Dryden in founding out Granville's 
praiſes (x). 9794 K | 


To this his lordſhip's anſwer begins thus: 
CCienaſe tempting Syren, ceaſe thy flattering ſtrain, 
Sweet is thy charming ſong, but ſung in vain ; 
Early and vain into the world I came, | 
Big with falſe hopes and eager after fame; 
Till looking round me e'er the race began, 
Madmen and fools, I ſaw, were all that ran, &c 


And he concludes thus: 


Farewell then cities, courts, and camps, farewell, 
Welcome ye groves, here let me ever dwell, 

From cares, from buſineſs, and mankind remoy'd, 
All but the muſes and inſpiring love, 


(t.) The ſeparation of the princi- 
pal actors, which ſoon followed, and 
the introduction of the Italian opera, 
put a * to its further appearance. 

(1) Gildon's Supplement to Lang- 
baine's account of the Dramatic Poets. 


(x) The former in the Epilogue to 
the Britiſh Enchanters; and the lat- 
ter in a copy of verſes addteſſed to 
him upon his Tragedy of Heroic 
Love, which begins thus: | 


% Auſpicious poet, wer't thou not my friend, 
«« How could I envy what I muſt commend z 


«© But ſince tis nature's law in love and wit, 


. 


% That youth ſhould reign, and withering age ſubmit ; 
« With leſs regret thoſe laurels I refign, 
« Which dying on my brow, revive on thine, &e.“ 


Thus 


80 
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GRANVILLE. | | 
Thus debarred as we have ſeen he was from thoſe paſſages 
to fame, in which the martial diſpoſition of his family would 


| have inclined him to tread, he ſtruck out a road untrodden 


by- any of his anceſtors, wherein he reached the temple. of 
honour, and that too, much ſooner than moſt of his contem- 


| Pan's. So that upon the acceflion of queen Anne, he 
ood as fair in the general eſteem, as any man of his years, 


which were about five and thirty. He had always entertained 

greateſt veneration for the queen, and he made his court 
to her in the politeſt manner (o). He entered heartily. into 
the meaſures for carrying on the war againſt France, and in 
the view of exerting a-proper ſpirit in, the nation, he tranſlated: 
the ſecond Olynthian of Demoſthenes in 1702. This neu 
ſpecimen of his literature gained him many friends, at the 
ſame time that it added highly to his reputation; and when 
the deſign upon Cadiz was projected the ſame year, he pre- 


| ſented to Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, an authen- 


tic journal of the lord viſcount Wimbledon's expedition thi- 
ther in 1625, with a view that by / avoiding the errors com- 


| mitted in a former attempt upon the ſame place, a more ſue- 


ceſsful plan might be formed. A true pattiot ſpirit this! and 
not the leſs ſo, notwithſtanding, as he obſerves, it may be rea 
ſonably taken for granted, that little attention was given to it, 
ſince, inſtead of avoiding, the very fame miſtakes happen- 
ed, and the very ſame diſappointment was the conſequence, 
with this difference only, that my lord of Ormond had an 


3 1 opportunity to take his revenge at Vigo, and to return with 
8 glory, which was not the lord Wimbledon's good fortune. 


Our patriot alſo ſtood now upon a better footing in point 
of his finances than hitherto. His father who was juſt 
dead (r), had made ſome proviſion for bim; which was en- 

| creaſed 


#8. 6 
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(o) This v was in mess- 8 pro- 
phecy ſpoken by way of Epilogue 
at the firſt repreſentation of the 


Britiſn Enchanters, where he intro- 


duces a ſcene repreſenting the queen, 
and the ſeveral. triumplis of her 
majeſty" s reign, 5 

() This gentleman, the third ſon 
of Sir Bevil Greenville, was born in 
1631, and being educated in the 
country, remained under the care of 
his father's friends till he was about 
twenty, when he ſecretly withdrew 
to join his brother, Sir John Green- 


ville, afterwards earl of Bath, in 


the iſland of Scilly, He had there 
the benefit of the capitulation, and 
returned with his brother into the 
weſt, was very active in the king's 
ſervice, and eſcaped very narrowly 


with his life on ſeveral occaſions. 


He had afterwards a ſhare in the Re- 
ſtoration of king Charles II. For 
being introduced. by his brother to 
Monk, that general intruſted him 
with his anſwer. of April 24, 1660, 
to the king's letter from Bruſſels, 
and upon giving him, his final in- 
ſtructions told him, that there were 


other meſſengers soing over at the 
ſame 
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GRANVILLE. 


creaſed by a ſmall annuity left him by his uncle the earl of 
Bath, who died not long after (c). Theſe advantages, added 
to the fayours, which his couſin John Greenville had received 
from her majeſty, in being raiſed to the peerage by the title 
of lord Granville of Potheridge (R), and his Poder being 
made governor of Barbadoes, with a fixed ſalary of two thou- 
ſand. pounds the ſame year (s), engaged him to come into the 
parliament, and he was accordingly choſen for Fowey in 
Cornwall, in the firſt parliament of the queen, with John 
Hicks, Eſq; In 1706, his fortune was improved farther by a 
very unwelcome accident in the loſs of his eldeſt brother, Sir 
Bevil, who died September the 5th that year, in his paſſage 
from Barbadoes in the flower of his age, unmarried, and uni- 


verſally lamented (r). Hence our younger brother ſtood now 


ſame time in the ſame ſhip, from 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and 


others, with letters directed to the 


chancellor; that he ſhould take care 
not to be ſuſpected of any more than 
a common paſſenger, . nor charged 
with any buſineſs, Above all, to 
uſe ſuch diligence as to get firſt to 
the king, that his majeſty might not 
be ſurprized or perplexed by any un 
eaſy impor:unities, or diſagreeable 
demands, but he prepared in what 
manner to receive and content them 
with general anſwers. He accord - 


ingly arrived the firſt by two or three 


hours to the king, who was at ſup- 
per. Upon ſending in his name, his 
majeſty immediately roſe from table, 
and came to him in another room, 
and had no ſooner read the general's 
letter, but he embraced the bearer, 
and told him, That never man was 
« more welcome to him: he could 
* now ſay he was a King, and not a 
** doge.” Mr, Granville was gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber to the 
duke of Glouceſter during his exile, 
and after the Reſtoration, gentleman 
of the horſe, and one of the grooms 
of the bedchamber to king Charles II. 
He was in all the parliaments, in 
that and the two ſucceeding reigns, 
to the time of his death, which hap- 
pened June 14, 1701, He, was, in- 
terred at Lambeth in Surry, as was 
alſo his lady, who died September 


vol. ii. p. 63. 


at 


the 2oth following: ſhe was ſole 
daughter and heir of Cuthbert Mor- 
ley, of Normanby in Cleveland in 
Yorkſhire, Eſq; by his wife lady 


Katharine Leake, daughter to Francis 


earl Scarſdale, by whom he had 
iſſue three ſons, Bevil, George and 
Bernard, and two daughters, Anne, 
married to Sir John Stanley, Bart. 
and Elizabeth. © Collins's: Peerage. 
Lord Lanſdowne's Vindication of 
General Monk. Monumental In- 
ſcriptions in Aubrey's Surry, an 
Willis's notitia Parliament. ; 
( He died Auguſt 22, 1707, 
and was buried at Kilkampton in 
Cornwall, * 


() He was ſecond don of the 


earl of Bath. Collins. | 
(s) Britiſh Empire in Amevica, 


' 


T) We have already mentioned 
his being knighted in 1636, and-ſent 
afterward to ſecure the iſland for the 
prince of Orange, He was lieute- 
nant colonel of the earl of Bath's re- 
giment at the Revolution, and at 
length made major general; behav- 
ing upon all occaſions with equal 
— and courage, and ſigna- 
ized himſelf particularly at the battle 
of Steenkirk, fought Auguſt 3, 1692. 
He was extremely welcome to the 
inhabitants on his firſt arrival at 
Barbadoes, but there arifing ſome 
diſputes, which were carried by de- 
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at the head of this branch of his family, and he ſtill held his 
ſeat in the houſe of commons, both in the ſecond and third 
parliaments of the queen (w). But the adminiftration being 
taken out of the hands of his friends, with whom he re- 
mained ſteadily connected in the ſame principles, he was cut 


off from any proſpe of being preferred at cdurt. 


In this fituation he diverted himſelf among his brother 
7857 ; and in that humour we find at this time introducing 
r. Wycherly and Mr. Pope, to the acquaintance of Henry 


St. John, Eſq; afterwards lord viſcount Bolingbroke (x). 


This friend, then diſplaced, having formed a defign of cele- 
brating ſuch of the poets of that age, as he thought deferved 
any notice, had applied for a character of the former to our 


author, who in return, having done juſtice to Mr. Wycherly's 


merit, concludes his letter thus, In ſhort, Sir, I'll have 
* you judge for yourſelf, I am not ſatisfied with this im- 
6 perfect ſketch, name your day, and I will bring you to- 
« gether; I ſhall have both your thanks, let it be at my 
lodging. I can give you no Falernian that has out · lived 
4% twenty confulſhips, but I cafi protniſe you a bottle of good 


& claret, that has ſeen two reigns. Horatian wit will not be 


© wanting when you two meet. He ſhall bring. with him, 
if you will, a young poet newly inſpired in the neigh - 
% bourhood of Cooper's-hill, whom he and Walſh have 
tc taken under their wing. His name is Pope; he is not 
* above ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, and promiſes 
«© miracles; If he goes on as he has begun in the paſtoral 


„ way, as Virgil firſt tried his ſtrength, we may | to ſee 


« Engliſh poetry vie with the Roman, and this Swan of 
% Windſor ſing as ſweetly: as the Mantuan. I expect your 
« anſwer” (x). 1 avg) 1 | ai e och 

Dr. Sacheverel's trial, which happened not long after, 
brought on that remarkable change in the miniſtry in 1710, 


when Mr. Granville's friends came again into power. He 
was elected for the borough of Holſton, but being returned 


too for the county of Cornwall, he choſe to repreſent the 


ces to a great height; this, in con for Leſtwithiel under that of king 
junction with the climate; ſo much William. <p ge 
prejudiced- his health, that he ſolli- (w) Willis's notitia Parliament. 


cited his recall, and having obtained (x) His lordſhip, then Henry St. 


it, went unluckily on board an in- john, Eſq; had wrote the prologue 
feed ſhip, and died as above-men- to his friend's Tragedy of Heroic 
tioned. Birch's Lives of Illuſtrious Love. | 
Men, p. 150. He ſerved in parlia= (v) Lanſdowne's Works, vol. i. 
ment for Fowey in Cornwal in p. 434« | G 
king James's reign, and was elected 

latter 
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viſcount Weymouth, 
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latter in this' parliament, which was called September the 
20th that year. And on Michaelmas-day he was declared 


ſecretary at war, in the room of the late earl of Orford, 
then Robert Walpole, Eſq. He continued in this office for 
ſome time, and diſcharged it with reputation; and, towards 
the cloſe of the next year, he eſpouſed” the lady Mary, 


daughter of Edward Villiers, eart of Jerſey, at that time poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable jointure, as widow of Thomas 
Thynne, Eſq; by whom ſhe was mother of the late lord 


ceeded to the eſtate of the elder branch of his family at 
Stowe, by - the death of his couſin William Henry, earl of 


Bath, May 17, 1711 (z); and on the 31ift of December, 


he was created a peer of Great-Britain, by the title of lord 
Lanſdowne, baron of Biddeford in the county of Devon. 

It is true, he was one of the twelve peers who were all 
created at the ſame time; a ſtep taken to ſerve the purpoſe of 
this party. So numerous a creation being unprecedented 


Mr. Granville had juſt before ſuc- 


(2) This nephew was the ſon of 


Charles,, who ſucceeded his father in 
the honour and eſtate, and having 
early a ſtrong turn to a military life, 
his father conſented to his making a 
campaign in Hungary againſt the 
Inkidels. , 


envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Spain, and on his return thence he 
was created by king William, baron of 
Kilkhampton and Biddeford, to de - 
ſcend to his general iſſue in the right 
line, In 1690, he was very ſer- 
viceable in defending the coaſts a- 
gainſt the French, after the earl of 
Torrington's misfortune at ſea. His 
lordſhip, however, voted along with 
his father in the houſe of lords, which 
gave credit to a report, that he ſtood 
upon indifferent terms with king 
William, occafioned by a warm ex- 
preſſion of his lordſhip, upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion; he had applied for 
the arrears due to him as miniſter in 
Spain, and meeting with delays at 
the treaſury board, he addreſſed him - 
ſelf to king William in perſon, and 
receiving an anſwer he did not ex- 
pect, he replied with ſome warmth. 
What does it ſhock your majeſty 
to do juſtice?” His end was very 


Vol. VI. 


| On his return to Eng- 
land, king James II. appointed him 


ſudden, occaſioned by the following 
accident. He had a cuſtom of clean- 
ing his piſtols himſelf before he 


went a journey, and deſigning to 


attend his father's remains into Corn- 
wal, was thus employed on the 4th 
of September, when the piſtol, of 
which he was drawing the charge, 
went ſuddenly off, and ſhot him 


through the head, ſo that his corps 


was carried down to Kilkhampton, 
together with his father's. He left 
an only ſon, William Henry, earl of 
Bath, lord Lanſdowne*s couſin, who 
was born January 30, 1691-2, and 


educated under the inſpection of his 


grand-mother, the old lady Auver- 
querque, and being excited by the 
martial ardor natural to. his family, 
made two campaigns in the army of 
the High Allies, before he was twen- 
ty years of age, whither his couſin, 
then ſecretary of war, ſent him a 
very affectionate letter, directed to 
him at the camp in Flanders, Sep- 
tember 4, 1710. He was ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox the ſucceeding 
year, and died in the 21ſt year of 
his age unmarried, he was interred. 
inWeſtminſer-abbey. Birch's Lives- 
of Illuſtrious Men, p. 347. 
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made a great noiſe, but none gave leſs offence than this: 
His lordſhip was now the next male · iſſue in that noble family, 
wherein two peerages had been extinguiſhed almoſt to- 
gether (A): His perſonal merit was univerſally allowed ; and 
with regard to his political ſentiments, thoſe "who thought 
him moſt miſtaken, allowed him to be open, candid, and 
uniform. He ftood always high in the favour of queen Anne, 
and with great reaſon, having upon every occaſion teftified 
the greateſt zeal for her government, and the .moſt profound | 
reſpect for her perſon. It is no wander, therefore, that in the 
ſucceeding year, we find him on the 8th of Auguſt, ſworn 
of her majeſty's privy-coyncil, made comptroller of her 
houſhold, and about that time twelve- month, advanced to 
the poſt of treaſurer, in the ſame office. His lordſhip con- 
tinued in this poſt till the deceaſe of his beloved miſtreſs, 
when he kept company with his friends in falling a ſacrifice 
to party-violence, being removed from his treaſurer's place 
by king George I. October 11, 1714. 8 
His lordſhip ſtill continued ſteady to his former connec- 
tions, and in that ſpirit entered his proteſt with them againſt 
* the bills for attainting lord Bolingbroke and the duke of Or- 
mond in 1715. He even entered deeply into the ſcheme for 
raiſing an inſurrection in the Weſt of England, and was at 
the head of it, if we may believe lord Bolingbroke, who re- 
preſents him poſſeſſed now with the ſame political fire and 
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(A) The laſt note mentions one of the Sbire for Cornwall. He was 


of theſe in the perſon of William 
Henry, earl of Bath, and the other 
was that of baron Greenville of Po- 
theridge, in the perſon of John, ſe- 
cond ſon to the firſt earl of Bath of 


now conſtituted lord lieutenant of 
that county, lord warden of the 
Stanneries, during the minority of 
his nephew, and lieutenant ,general 


of the ordnance, But about two 6 
years afterwards was removed-from 6 
the two former employments, to 7 
make way for the lord Rialton, and 

his father the earl of Godolphin. 1 


this name; who having ſignalized 

* himſelf by his courage both by land 
and ſea, particularly at the ſiege of 
Cork, roſe to be a colonel in the 
guards, captain of à firſt rate man 


of war, and governor of Deal; from 
all which he was removed, for vin- 
dicating the conduct of the earl of 
Torrington. His character was not leſs 
conſpicuous as a ſenator, having con- 
700 tly ſat in parliament from the 


of James II. to the firſt of queen 


„ and was a very able and elo- 
quent ſpeaker. He was created a 
peer, by the title juſt-mentioned, 
March 9, 1704, being then knight 


{ 


7 


He married Rebecca, the daughter of 
Sir Joſiah Child, and widow of 
Charles marquis of Worceſter, -by 
whom he had no iſſue. So that de- 
ceaſing December 3, 1707, the title 
of lord Greenville, of Petheridge be- 
came extint. But the eſtate, which 
was very confiderable, fell to his 


nephew William Henry, earl of Bath, 


who was alſo the laſt Greenville cha 
bore that title. Birct's Lives of H- 
luſtrious Men, p. 349. 
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frenty for the pretender, as he had ſhewh in his youth for 
the father. It is worth while to ſee that lord's account of 
this matter, which is drawn up in the following conciſe and 
elegant ſtile, It is in that part of his letter to Sir William 
Wyndham, where he is repreſenting his own ſituation at this 
critical juncture, when, as he ſays, he had received advices 
of lord Marr's being actually gone to begin the rebellion in 
Scotland. Impatient, continues he, that we heard no- 


« thing from England, when we expected every moment to 
« hear that the war was begun in Scotland; the duke of Or- 
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« mond and I reſolved to ſend a perſon of confidence tochiel Ha. 
« London. We intruſted him to repeat to you, the formermilton, wk 


« accounts which we had ſent over, to let you know how#® all 
« deſtitute the Chevalier was, either of actual ſupport, or fert. 


even of reaſonable hopes, and to deſite that you ſhould 
& determine, whether he ſhould go to Scotland, or throw 
« himſelf on ſome part of the Engliſh coaſt. - This perſon 
“ was further inſtructed to tell you, that the chevalier being 
ready to take any reſolution at a moment's warning, you 
© might depend on his ſetting out the inſtant he received 
your anſwer: and therefore, that to ſave time, if your in- 
© tention was to riſe, you would do well to act immediately; 
« on the aſſurance that the plan you preſcribed, be it what 


« jt would, ſhould be exaaly complied with. We took 


&© this - reſolution the rather, becauſe one of the packets, 
& which had been prepared in cypher to give you an account 
« of things, which had been put above three weeks before 
« into Mr. de Torcy's hands, and which by conſequence 
© we thought to be in yours, was by this time. ſent back to 


« me by this miniſter, I think open; with an excuſe that he 


« durſt not take upon him to forward it. The perſon diſ- 
& patched to London returned very ſoon to us, and the an- 
&« ſwer he brought was,” That ſince affairs grew daily 
© worſe, and could not mend by delay, Gur friends had re- 
© ſolved to declare immediately, and that they would be ready 
* to join the Chevalier on his landing: that his perſon would 
© be as ſafe there as in Scotland, arid that in every other re- 
ſpect it was better that he ſhould land in England; that 


© they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours, and that they hoped | 


© the weſlern counties were in a good poſture to receive him. 


the 
< 


© To this was added, a general indication of the place heLinſdowne 
© ſhould come to, as near to Plymouth as poſſible.” ** Yougare thisans 
« muſt agree, that this was not the anſwer of men, 2 
© knew what they were about: a little more preciſion was the perſons 


* neceſſary, in dictating a _ which was to have ſuch privy to the 
| 2 


© conſequences, ** 


- * ſell and betray him, It is very ſurprizing (continues he) 
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ce. conſequences, and eſpecially, ſince the gentleman could 


6 not fail to acquaint the perſons he ſpoke with, that the 


„Chevalier was not able to carry men enough to ſecure him 
ce from being taken up, even by the firſt conſtable. Not- 


« withſtanding this, the duke of Ormond ſet out from Paris, 
« and the Chevalier from Bar on the coaſt of 


« France; and before his embarkation the duke heard, that 
« ſeveral of our principal friends had been ſeized, imme- 


« diately after the perſon who came laſt from them had left 


C London, that the others were all diſperſed, and that the 


« conſternation was univerſal.” | 
Accordingly, we find lord Lanſdowne was feized as a ſuſ- 
pected perſon, September 26, 1715, and committed priſoner 
to the tower of London, where he continued a long time. 
At this unfortunate juncture, the well-intended officiouſ- 
neſs of one of his ſervants, deprived the world of ſeveral 


excellent pieces that had fallen from his pen, by haſtily com- 


mitting to the flames ſome papers, of which he had obſerved 


his lord to be particularly careful. The loſs was irreparable, 


for his lordſhip being tender of the productions of his youth, 
ſuffered no copies to be taken, till by repeated corrections 
and improvements he had reconciled them to his maturer 
judgment. FL | . r vated vey 

He was at length ſet free from his impriſonment, Febru- 
ary 8, 1717, when all dangers were over: however, ſenſi- 
ble he might be at this time of the miſtake in his conduct, 
which had deprived him of his liberty, yet he was far from 
running into the other extreme. He ſeems, indeed, to be 
one of thoſe Tories, who are ſaid to be drove by the violent 
perſecutions againſt that party into Jacobitiſm, and returned 
to their former principles as ſoon as that violence ceaſed. 
Hence we find him in 1719, as warm as ever in defence of 
thoſe principles, the firſt time of his ſpeaking in the houſe of 
lords, in the debates about repealing the act againſt occaſional 
conformity. He does not ſcruple openly to charge the late 
rebellion in 1715, upon the miſcondutt of the adminiſtra- 
tion at that time in the following terms. Having told their 
lordſhips, That he always underſtood the Act of Tolera- 
tion, to be meant as an indulgence for tender conſciences, 
“ not a licence for hardened ones, and that the act to pre- 
« vent Occaſional Conformity was deſigned only to correct 
« a particular crime, of particular men, in which no ſect of 
« Difſcnters was included, but thoſe, followers of Judas, 
«<< who came to the Lord's ſupper. for no other end but to 


(e to 
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« to hear the merit of Diſſenters ſo highly extolled and 
& magnified within theſe walls : who is there among us, but 
e can tell of ſome anceſtor either ſequeſtered or murdered 
& by them? Who voted the Lords uſeleſs? The Diſſenters. 
«© Who aboliſhed Epiſcopacy ? The Diſſenters. Who de- 
« ſtroyed freedom of Parliaments? The Diſſenters. Who 

K ce introduced governing by ſtanding armies? The Diſſenters. 

« Who waſhed their hands in the blood of their martyred 

« Sovereign? The Diſſenters. Have they repented? No: 

* „„ They glory in their wickedneſs at this day.” He pro- 

ceeds to remark the turbulency of the Diſſenters from king 

Charles I. to the reign of queen Anne, and with regard 10 

4 the then preſent reign, he obſerves, That they have re- 

© mained, as has deen ſaid, not only quiet, but appeared 

e zealous in ſupporting the preſent eſtabliſhment is no- won- 


2 « der: For who but themſelves, or their favourers have been 
il « thought worthy of countenance? If there be an univerſal 
it « diſcontent among the people at 'this time, the reaſon is 
4 « plain, is flagrant, is notorious ; the early impatience and 
1 6c preſumption of the Diſſenters. Their inſolent and un- 
* « diſſembled expectations. Their open inſults of the clergy. 
- « Their affixing bills upon our very church-doors with this 


« ſcandalous inſcription, A Hovuse To BE LETT.—Their 


of <« public vindications of the murder of king Charles I. and 

* ce their vile reflections upon the memory of queen Anne, 

ſi- « for ever dear to the people of England. Beſides many 

n e other indecent and arrogant provocations too many to enu- 

* 4 merate, was too much to bear. The violences that enſued 

* let the aggreſſors anſwer for. Their acting all this, — 
* « only with impunity, but with reward out of the public gms.” 
ed < treaſure, was more than ſufficient reaſon for jealouſy. A Bill, 

ed. « jealouſy, for which this new attempt to break down all the Schiſin-B 
of e fences and boundaries of the 22 at once, will indeed .A. aq, 
of «© be no remedy.” 

nal His lordſhip continued ſteady in the ſame ſentiments, 

ate which were ſo oppoſite to thoſe of the court, and inconſiſtent 

. with the meaſures taken by the adminiſtration, that he muſt 

eit needs be ſenſible a watchful eye was kept ever upon him. Ac- 

2. cordingly, when the flame broke out againſt his friends, on 

es, account of what is ſometimes called Atterbury's plot in 1722. 

"ig His lordſhip apparently to avoid a ſecond impriſonment in the 

* Tower, withdrew to France. He had been at Paris but a 

ol little while, when the firſt volume of biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory 

las, of his own Times was publiſhed. Great expectations hid 


0 deen raiſed of this work, fo that his lordſhip peruſed it with 
he) | D 3 attention, 
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attention, and finding the characters of the duke of Albe” 
marle and the ear] of Bath, treated in a manner he thought 
they did not deſerve; he farmed the deſign of doing them 
juſtice. This led him to conſider what had been ſaid by other 
| iSprians concerning his family, and as the earl of Claren- 
don and Mr. Eachard, had treated his great-uncle, Sir 
Richard Granville, more roughly, his lordſhip being; poſſeſſed 
of memoirs, where his canduct might be ſet in a fairer light, 
he reſolved to follow the dictates of his duty and inclination, 
by publiſhing his ſentiments upon theſe heads (B). 
His lordſhip continued abroad at Paris almoſt the ſpace. 
of ten years, and being ſenſible, that many juvenilities had 
eſcaped his pen in his poetical pieces, made uſe of the oppor- 
tunity ſurn ſhed by this retirement, to reviſe and correct them, 
in order to a republication. Accordingly, at his return ta 
England in 1732, he publiſhed theſe, together with a vindi- 
cation of his kinſman juſt mentioned, in two volumes 4to. 
The late queen Caroline having honoured him with their pro- 
tection, the laſt verſes he wrote, were to inſcribe two copies 
of his poems, one of which was preſented to her majelty, 
and the other to the princeſs royal Anne, late princeſs- 
dowager of Orange (c). The remaining years of his life 
were paſſed in privacy and retirement, to the day of his 
death, which happened at his houſe near Hanover-ſquare, 
2 30, 1735 (D), in tht 68th year of his age. Having 
oſt his lady a few days before (Ex), by whom having no male 
iſſue (F), the title of Lanſdowne became in him extinct : 
but ſhe brought him four daughters, Anne, Mary, Grace, 
and Elizabeth; of whom, Mary was married, March 143 
1729-30, to William Graham of Platten, near Drogheda in 
Ireland, who died in November, the ſame year with her 
father; Grace married, March 29, 1740, to Thomas 

Foley, junior, Eſq; member of parliament for Hereford (o). 


(n) Theſe pieces are printed in ſpring following, there came out alſo 
| his works, under the titles of A an anſwer in defence of Mr. Eachard, 
* Vindication of General Monk, &, by Dr. Colbatch, intituled, An Ex- 
© and A Vindication of Sir Richard amination of Echard's Account of 
© Greenville, general of the Weſt to the Marriage Treaty, &c. 
king Charles I. c.“ They were (c) See his Works, vol. iii. 
anſwered by Mr. Oldmixon, in a p. 263, 264. | 
piece intituled, Reflecliohs hiſtorical | () Lond, Magaz. vol. iv. p. 99. 
| andpolite, &c, 1732, 4to; and by () Hiſt. Regiſt. vol. xx. p. 10. 
judge Burnet, Remarks, &c. a (r) Gentleman's Magaz, vol. v. 
pamphlet. His lordſhip replied, in p. 68. | 
| 12 to the Author of the Re- (6) Collins's Pec rage. 
Ne ions, &c. 1732, 403 and the : 22 | 


Hig 
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His lordſhip's character in reſpect to public life appears ſuf- 
kiciently in the courſe of this memoir, and the reſt has been 
touched in a dedication to his lordſhip, of the Lives of the Poets 


by Mr. Jacob; where the gentleneſs of his nature, in liſtening to 


every application that was made to him in every ſtation of 
life, his willingneſs to oblige to the utmoſt of his power, and 
his eondeſcenſton on fome occaſions, which added luſtre to 
his good-nature, are particularly celebrated, and the teſti- 
mony ſupported by various inſtances; to which muſt be added, 


that of his friendſhip and generoſity to the beſt poet, and the 


beſt actor in his time, Dryden and Betterton, to whom he 
e the profits of his plays. His affection and reſpect for 
. Wycherly, expreſſed in the letter already mentioned, 
ſhew his true ſenſe of merit, and his zeal in bringing Mr. 
Pope with that credit on the public theatre, which is ſo neceſ- 
fary to give ſpirit and courage to a riſing genius (H), ought 
ever to be remembered to his lordſhip's honour. It is ſaid, 
he choſe to be known to poſterity in his literary character. 
However, to ſpeak impartially, he ſtands ſeverely cenſured 
in that reſpect by a very good judge, who was no ſtranger to 
him, as guilty of a degree of indolence, which was the 
greateſt enemy to his fame. | 


(n) That poet, then young, dedi- taken notice that a laureat peer was 
eated his Windſor Foreſt to his lord - unpredented, and therefore, again 
ſhip, ala in the poetical court, has this 

(1) Duke of Buckingham in his ſtanza: f 
Seffion of the Poets, where having 


Notwithſtanding this law, yet Lanſdowne was nam'd, 
But Apollo with kindneſs his indolence blam'd ; 

And ſaid he would chooſe him, but that he ſhould fear, 
An employment of trouble he never could bear. 


Bucxincuan's Works, vol. i. p. 191. 


GRATIUS, an eminent Latin poet, is ſuppoſed to have 
been contemporary with Ovid, and pointed out by him in the 
laſt elegy of the fourth book De Ponto :—aptaque venanti 
Gratius arma dedit. We have a poem of his, intitled, Cy- 
negeticon, or, The art of hunting with dogs:“ but it is 
imperfect towards the end, ſo that in ſtrictneſs it can only be 
called a fragment. The ſtile of this poem is reckoned pure, 
but without elevation; the poet, having been more ſollici- 
tous to inſtruct, than to pleaſe his reader. He is alſo cen- 
ſured by the critics, as dwelling too long on fables; and as 
he is counted much ſuperior to Nemefianus, who has treated 
the ſame ſubject, ſo he is reckoned in all points inferior to the 

4 | D 4 . Greek 
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Greek poet Oppian, who wrote his Cynegetics and Halicutics 
under Severus and Caracalla, to whom he preſented them, 
and who is ſaid to have rewarded the poet very magnificently. 
The Cynegetica, were publiſhed at Leyden 1645, in 12mo. 
with the learned notes of Janus Ulitius: and afterwards with 
Niemeſianus at London 1699, in 8vo. cum notis perpetuis 
Thomæ Jonſon, A.M. The lateſt edition is that of Ley- 
den 1728, in 4to. in which Nemeſianus, and the other wri- 
ters, rei venaticæ, are publiſhed with him. 


GRAVINA (Jonx VincexT), an eminent ſcholar, 
and illuſtrious lawyer of Italy, was born of gentile parents 


Niceron,&c,at Roggiano, upon the 18th of February 1664 : Gregory 


Calopreſe, a famous philoſopher of that time, and withal his 
couſin- german, had the care of his education; and under 
him Gravina made a great progreſs in claflical learning and 
philoſophy. He went to Naples at ſixteen years of age, and 
there applied himſelf to Latin eloquence, to the Greek lan- 
guage, and to civil law : which application, however, did 
not make him neglect to cultivate with the utmoſt exactneſs 
his own native tongue. He was ſo fond of ſtudy, that he 
purſued it ten or twelve hours a day, to the very laſt years of 
his life; and when his friends remonſtrated againſt this un- 
neceſſary labour, he uſed to tell them, that he knew of no- 
thing; which could afford him more pleaſure. He went to 
Rome in the year 1689, and ſome years after was made pro- 
feſſor of canon law in the college of dapienzi, by pope Inno- 
cent XI. who eſteemed him much ; which employment he 
held as long as he lived. He does not ſeem to have been of 
an amiable caſt: at leaſt, he had not the art of making him- 
ſelf beloved. The free manner in which he ſpoke of all 
mankind, and the contempt with which he treated the great- 
eſt part of the learned, raiſed him up many enemies; and 
among others the ſamous Settano, who has made him the 
ſubject of ſome of his ſatires. When the academy of the 
Arcadians was eſtabliſhed at Rome in the year 1690, he was 
one of the founders under the name of Opico Erimanteo : 
but twenty-one years after, he formed a ſchiſm, in conjunc- 
tion with ſome Arcadians who were his friends, and would 
have founded a new academy, with a view of being himſelf 
at the head of it, to which he would have given the name 
of Anti-Arcadia. His project however failed; and himſelf 
and his confederates were {truck out of the liſt of Arcadians. 
Many univerſities of Germany would have drawn Gravina 
to them, and made propoſals to him for that purpoſe ; but 
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nothirg was able to tir him from Rome. That of Turin 
offered him the firſt proſeſſorſhip of law, at the very time 
that he was attacked by the diſtemper, of which he died, 


and which ſeems to have been a mortification in his bowels. 
He was troubled with pains in thoſe parts for many years 


before: but they did not prove fatal to him, till the 6th of 
January 1718. He had made his will in April 1715, in 
which he ordered his body to be opened and embalmed. | 

We ſhall now proceed to give an account of his works; 


ina which we ſhall be more than ordinarily particular, they | 
being all very curious, and ſome extremely uſeful, His firlt 


publication was a piece, intitled, 1. Priſci Cenſorini Photiſ- 
tici Hydra Myſtica; five, de corrupta morali doctrina dia- 
logus. Coloniæ, 1691, in 4to ; but really printed at Naples. 
This was without a name, and is very ſcarce; the author 
having printed only fifty copies, which he diſtributed among 


his friends. 2. L' Endimione di Erilo Cleoneo, Paſtore Ar- 
cade, con un diſcorſo di Bione Crateo. In Roma, 1692, in 


12mo. The Endymion is Alexander Guidi's, who, in the 
academy of the Arcadians, went under the name of Evilo 
Cleoneo; and the diſcourſe annexed, which illuſtrates the 
beauties of this paſtoral, is Gravina's, who conceals himſelf 


under that of Bione Crateo. 3. Delle Antiche Favola. In 
Roma, 1696, in 12mo. 4. A collection of pieces under 


the name of Opuſcula, at Rome in 1696, 12mo; contain- 


ing, firſt, An Eſſay upon an ancient Law;“ ſecondly, 


«© A Dialogue concerning the excellence of the Latin tongue” 
thirdly, '<+ A Diſcourſe of the change, which has happened 
in the Sciences, particularly in Italy” fourthly, ** A 
« Treatiſe upon the contempt of Death;“ fifthly, Upon 
© Moderation in mourning ;” ſixthly, „»The Laws of the 


„ Arcadians.” 


But the greateſt of all his works, and for which he will be 
ever memorable; is, 5. His three books, De ortu & pro- 
greſſu juris civilis; the firſt of which was printed at Naples 
in 1701, 8vo. and at Leipſic in 1704, 8vov. Gravina after- 
wards ſent the two. other books of this work to John Bur- 
chard Mencken, librarian at Leipſic, who had publiſhed the 
firit there, and who publiſhed theſe alfo in 1708, together 
with it, in one volume 4to. They were publiſhed alſo again 
at Naples in 1713, in two volumes 4to. with the addition of 
a book, De Romano Imperio; and dedicated to pope Cle- 
ment XI. who was much the author's friend. This is rec- 


koned the beſt edition of this famous work; for, when it 


was reprinted at Leipſic with the Opuſcula above-mentioned 
| | "a 
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in 1777, it was thought expedient to call it in the title page, 
editio noviſſima ad nuperam Neapolitanam emendata & aucta. 
Gravina's view in this hiſtory of Ancient Law, was to in- 
duce the Roman, youth to ſtudy it in its original records; in 


the Pandects, the Inſtitutes, and the Code; and not to con- 


& Mod. 
| teen. ix. 


tent themſelves, as he often complained they did, with learn- 
ing it from modern abridgments, drawn up with great confu- 
fion, and in very barbarous Latin. Such knowledge and 
ſuch language, he ſaid, might do well enough for the bar, 
where a facility of ſpeaking often fupplied the place of learn- 
ing and good ſenſe, before judges, who, had no extraordinary 
ſhare of either; but were what a real lawyer ſhould' be 
greatly above. As to the piece, De Romano Imperio, Mr. 
Le Clere pronounces it to be a work, in which Gravina has 


men the greateſt judgment and knowledge of Roman 


antiquity. Obs: 

The — performance we find in the liſt of his works is, 
6. Acta Conſiſtor ialia creationis Emin. & Rev. Cardinalium 
inſtitutæ a S. D. N. Clemente XI. P. M. diebus 17 Maij et 
7. Junij anno ſalutis 1709. Acceſſit eorundem Cardinalium 


brevis delineatio. Coloniæ, 170%, in 4to. 7. Della Ra- 


gione Poetica libri due. In Roma, 1708, in qto. 8. Tra- 
gedie cinque. In Napoli 1712, in 8vo. Theſe five Tra- 
edies are, Il Palamede, L' Andromeda, L' Appio Claudio, 
Hf Papioiano, Il Servio Tullio. Gravina ſaid, that he com- 
poſed theſe tragedies in three months, without interrupting 
his lectures; yet declares in his preface, that he ſhould look 
upon all thoſe as either ignorant or envious, who ſhould 
ſcruple to preſer them, to what Taſſo, Bonarelli, Friffino, 
and others, had compoſed of the ſame kind. Not having 
the volume before us, we take this upon Niceron's authority; 
and if it be true, it ſhews, that Gravina, great as his talents 
were, had yet too high an opinion of them. . Orationes. 
Neap. 1712, in 12mo. Theſe have been reprinted more 
than once, and are to be found with his Opuſcula in the 
edition of Origines Juris Civilis, printed at Leipfic in 1717. 
10. Della Fragedia libro uno. In Napoli 171 5, in 4to. 


This work, his two bo ks della Ragione Poetica, his diſ- 


courſe upon the Endymion of Alexander Guidi, and ſome 
other pieces, were printed together at Venice in 1731, 4to. 
There is an edition of Gravina's works, printed at Leipſic 
in 1737, in 4to. with the notes of Maſcovius, which the 
author of the Dictionaire Hiſtorique Portatif calls the beſt. 
If it compriſes all his works, for we have not feen it, it 


muſt needs be the deft, ſince it is the only one that does. 
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GRAVINA (PETER), an eminent Italian poet, was 
born at Catana in Sicily, became a canon of Naples, and 
Rome in the year 1 528, aged ſeventy- four. A col- 
lection of his poems was printed at Naples in 1532, in 4c. 
from which it appears, that the author was a negligent 
writer, and even affectedly ſo. Sannazarius, however, who 
was not much given to commend other people, preferred himBailler, 
for an Epigram before all the poets of his time; and Paul tom. ir. 


died at 
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Jovius has obſerved, that there is 2 great deal of genius andziog. 7 


GRAUNT Heng) the celebrated author of the Ob- 
& ſervations on the Bills of Mortality, was the ſon of 


Henry Graunt of Hampſhire, who being afterwards ſettled in 
Birchen- Lane, London, had there this child born, April 


24, 1620; being a rigid puritan he dred him up in all the 
ſtrictneſs of thoſe principles, and deſigning him for a trade, 


gave him no more education than was barely neceſlary for 


that . purpoſe ; ſo that, with the ordinary qualifications of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, without any grammar learn- 


ing, he was put apprentice to a haberdaſher of ſmall wares in 


the city, which trade he afterwards followed (but he was free 
of the drapers company). 2 


He came early into buſineſs, and in a ſhort time grew ſa 
m of his fellow citizens, that he was fre- 


quently choſen arbitrator for compoſing differences between 


much into the 


neighbours, and preventing law-ſuits. With this reputation 
he paſſed through all the offices of his ward, as far as that of 
a common council man, which he held two years, and was 
firſt captain, and then major of the train bands. Theſe diſ- 
tinctions were the ordinary effects of a great ſhare of good 


ſenſe and exact probity, rendered amiable by a mild and 


friendly diſpoſition, and this was all that could be expected 


from a tradeſman of no great birth, and of ſmall breeding... 


But Mr. Graunt's genius was far from being confined within 
thoſe limits. This broke through all the diſadvantages of 


his ſlender education, and enabled him to form a new and no- 


ble deſign, and to execute it with as much ſpirit, as there 
appeared ſagacity in forming it 15165 
We don't know the exact time when he firſt begun to col - 


lect and conſider the bills of martality, but he tells us him - 


ſelf (4), that he had turned his thoughts that way ſeveral 


(4) In the preface to his ebf e 
yearg 
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years before he had any deſign of publiſhing the diſcoveries 
he had made. As his character muſt have been at a very 


high pitch in 1650, when, though not above thirty years of 


age, his intereſt was ſo extenſive,” as to procure the muſic 
profeſſor's chair at Greſham, for his friend doctor (afterwards 


Sir William) Petty (B), ſo it is more than probable, that his 


acquaintance” and friendſhip with that extraordinary virtuoſo, 


was the conſequence of a ſimilarity of genius, and that our 
author had then communicated ſome of his thoughts upon 
this ſubject to that friend, who, on his part, is likewiſe ſaid 


to have repaid the generous confidence, with ſome uſcful 
hints towards compoſing his book (c). This piece, which 


contained a new and accurate theſis of policy, built upon a 
more certain reaſoning than was before that time known, 


was firſt preſented to the public in 1661, 4to. and met with 
ſuch an extraordinary reception as made way for another 
edition the next yea. | | 

In ſhort, our author's fame ſpread, together with the ad- 


mirable uſefulneſs of his book, both at home and abroad: 


immediately after the publication of it, Lewis XIV. of 
France, or his miniſters, provided, by a law, for the moſt 
exact regiſter of births and burials, that is any where in 
Europe; and at home king Charles II. conceived ſo high an 
eſteem of bis abilities, that ſoon after the inſtitution of the 
royal ſociety, his majeſty recommended him to their choice 
for a member, with this charge; that if they found any more 
ſuch tradeſmen, they ſhould be ſure to admit them all. He 


had dedicated the work to Sir Robert Moray, preſident of 
the royal ſociety, and had ſent fifty copies to be diſperſed 


among their members, when he was propoſed February 5, 
(though a ſhopkeeper) and he was accordingly admitted into 
the ſociety, February 26, 1661-2 (p), and an order of coun- 
cil paſſed, June 20, 1665, for publiſhing the third edition, 
which was executed by the ſociety's printer (E), and came 
out that fame year. After receiving this honour, Mr. Graunt 


did not long continue a ſnopkeeper. He left off his buſineſs, 


and September 25, the following year 1666, became a truſ- 
tee for the management of the New River, for one of the 


(B) Ward's lives, &c. p. 219. 
(c) Mr. Wood calls it aſſiſting 
and putting him into a way, an ex- 


- Prefſion that is far enough from im- 


porting that he was ſo aſſiſted as not 

to have been able to proceed without 

this friend's help, as is ſuppoſed by 

the writer of his article, in the Biogr, 
K 


Brit. who under that imagination 
has taken great pains to demoliſh a 
monſter of his own creating. 
(Dd) Birch's hiſtory of the Royal 
Society, vol, i. ; | 
(z) The order is prefixed to this 


edition, which contained large addi- 


tions, 


ſhares 
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ſhares. belonging to Sir William Backhouſe, who dying in 
1669, his relict dame Flower Backhouſe, afterwards counteſs 
of Clarendon, became poſſeſſed of nine of his ſhares, and on 
the :12th of November, the ſame year, ſhe appointed Mr. 
Graunt one of her truſtees in the ſaid company. pad 
This account of the time of our author's admiſſion into the 
government of the New-River, is taken from the minute 
books or regiſter, of the general court of that company, and 
ſuffciently clears. him from an imputation thrown upon his 
memory by biſhop Burnet, who having obſerved that the 
New River was brought to a head at Iſlington, where there 
is a great room full of pipes that conveys it through the ſtreets 
of London, and that the conſtant order was to ſet all the, 
pipes a running on Saturday night, that ſo the ciſterns might 
be all full on Sunday morning, there being a more than or- 
dinary conſumption of water on that day, relates the follow - 
ing ſtory, which he ſays was told him by Dr. Lloyd (after- 
wards biſhop of Worceſter) and the counteſs of Clarendon. 
« There was (ſays he) one Graunt a papiſt, who under Sir 
« William Petty publiſhed his obſervations on the bills of 
« mortality. He bad ſome time before applied himſelf to 
« Lloyd, who had great credit with the counteſs of, Claren- 
« don, and -ſaid he could raiſe that eſtate conſiderably, if 
« ſhe would make him a truſtee for her. His ſchemes were 
& probable, and he was made one of the board that governed, 
e that matter, and by that he had a right to come as often 
« as he pleaſed to view their works at Iſlington. He went 
ce, thither the Saturday before the fire broke out, and called 
« for the key where the heads of the pipes were, and tutned 
c all the cocks of the pipes that were then open, ſtopt the 
e water, and went away and carried the keys with him, fo 
© when the fire broke out next morning they opened the 
« pipes in the ſtreets to find water, but there was none, 
« And ſome hours were loſt in ſending to Iſlington, where 
% the door was broke open and the cocks turned, and it 
« was Jong before the water got to London. Graunt, in- 
« deed, denied that he had turned the cocks; but the officer 
e of the works affirmed, that he had, according to order, 
«« fet them all a running, and that no perſon had got the 
„ keys from him beſides Graunt, who confeſſed he had car- 
* bs away the keys, but faid he did it without deſign 
60 F). | | 


This, indeed, as the right reverend ſlory- teller obſerves, is 


but a preſumption, and if he had had the ſame thirſt after 


(r) Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol, i. p. 23. 
ſearching 
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ſearching out the truth, as he had for extraordinary ſtoty· 


telling, he would have added that it is a groundleſs caſumny; 


fince it is evident from the above account, that Mr. Graunt 


was not admitted into the government of the New. River 
company, till twenty-three days after the breaking out of the 
fire of London. To which may be added, that the parlia- 
ment met on the 18th of September 1666, and on the very 


R 
the cauſes of the fire. 8 N | 
The report made by Sir Robert Brooke, chairman of that 
committees contains abundance of extraordinary relatians, 
but not one word of che cocks being ſtopped, or any ſuſpi- 
cions of Mr. Graunt (g). Tis true, indeed, that he lag 
ed his religion, and was reconciled to the church of Rome 
ſome time before his death, but it is more than probable he 
was no papiſt at this juncture, ſince the additions to his 
book in 1665, ſpeak him then otherwiſe, being in the title 
page ſtiled captain; and Mr. Wood informs us, that he bad 
been two or three years a major when he made this change; 
whence it follows that this change in his religion could not 
happen before 1667 or 1668 at ſooneſt. However, the 
circumſtances of the counteſs of Clarendon's ſaying he was 
ber truſtee, makes it plain that the ſtory was not inyented 
till ſome years after the fire, when Mr. Graunt was known 
to be a papiſt (n). enn 


day that Mr. Graunt was admitted a member of the New- 
iver company, they appointed a committee to enquire into 


(e) See a true and faithful ac- 


count of the ſeveral informations 


exhibited to the honourable*commit- 
tee, appointed by the parliameut to 
enquire into the late dreadful burning 
of the city of London, printed in 
1667. x ; 
(u) Tt was apparently not coined 
till after his death. The firſt time of 
its appearance in public, ſeems to 
ave been in Echard's hiſtory of 
England, p. 833. And according to 
biſhop Burnet's account, the tory 
could not be told to him till after the 
year 1667, when Mr. Graunt was ap- 
eur truſtee for the counteſs of 
rendon. N. B. This lady was 
daughter and ſole heir of William 
Backhouſe of Swallowfield in Berk- 
Giire, Eſq; and her nine ſhares deſ- 
dended to her from Sir John Back« 


houſe, alderman of Lond who 
was concerned with Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton in the original undettaking; 
Dugdale's baronage, vol. ii. p. 479. 
and Aſhmole's antiquities of Berk- 
ſhire, vol, ii. p. 375. After her 
ficſt huſband, Sir William Back- 
houſe's death, ſhe married Henry 
lord Cornbury, eldeſt ſon to the fa- 
mous earl of Clarendon, who by his 


lady's right was firſt admitted a mem- 


ber of the New-river company, No- 
vember 10, 1670, and afterwards as 
earl of Clarendon, November 9, 
2676, being the firſt of that family 
that was concerned in the company. 
Maitland's hiſtory of London, p. 
291. This is mentioned as it corro- 
borates our remark upon biſhop Bur- 
net's ſtory, : 


At 
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At an events it will hardly be denied that he was too ſe- 


verely mulcted for that revolt by ſo injurious a flander; a 
ſlander which had this peculiar virulence in it, that like a two 
edged” ſword it was fo forged as to cut both ways, ſince the 
great and juft fame, which he had acquired by his extraordi- 
nary ſagacity in difcovering the ſureſt methods for the preſer- 
vation and welfare of the city (i), muſt needs be totally con- 
ſumed in thoſe flames, which received their power of effectuat- 
ing its deſtruction, from the ſagacity of his ſole contrivance. 
And whatever was the cauſe of the unhappy change he made 
in his religion (k), the conſequences of it, through bitterneſs 
of party rage, was rendered cruel almoſt beyond example. 
Happy it was, for the good of the public, that it never, 
reached his ears, and ſo could not diſturb him in the proſe- 


cution of his ſtudies, which he carried on after this change 


with the ſame affduity as before, and made ſome conſiderable 


obſervations'within two years of his death, which happened 


April 18, 1674, in the vigour of his age, having not quite 
completed his fifty-fourth year. He was interred on the 224 
of the fame month in St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet - ſtreet, 
(1), 'the corps being attended by many of the moſt ingenious 
and learned perſons of the time, and particularly by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, who paid his laſt tribute with tears to his memory : 
He left his papers to this friend, who took care to adjuſt and 
inſert them in a fifth edition of his work, which he publiſhed 
in 1676, 8vo. and that with ſo much care and ſo much im- 
proved, that he frequently cites it as his own, and which 
probably gave occaſion to biſhop Burnet's miſtake, who, as 
we have ſeen, called it Sir William's book, publiſhed under 
Graunt's name, it's evident, however, that his obſervations 
were the elements of that uſeful ſcience, which was after- 


wards happily ſtiled, Political Arithmetic,” and greatly ad- 


vanced under that title by this friend. In a word, Mr. 
Graunt muſt have the honour of being the firſt founder of 
this ſcience, and whatever merit may be aſcribed to Sir Peter 


(i) This appears from the title puritafls, among whom he had been 
page of his book, which runs thus, bred. ' Mr. Wood informs us, that 
Natural and Political Obſervations, he profeſſed himſelf a ſocinian, be- 


&c. by John Oraunt, citisen of Lon- 
don; withrzeference to the Govern- 
ment, Religion, Trade, Growth, 
Air, and Diſeaſes of the ſeveral 
Changes of the-ſaid City. | 

(x) 'Tis not impoſſible that His 
good ſenſe might be diſguſted with 
the demureneſs and ſtiſfneſs of the 


fore he embraced popery, ſo that 
he was manifeſtly in that unſettled 
ſtate in point of religion, which the 
emiſfaries of the Roman church ne- 
ver fail to make their advantage of. 


(I.) Under the pews towards theses 


gallery on the north ſide. 


Pet, 
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Pet, Mr. Daniel King, Dr. Davenant and others (a); 


upon the ſubject, it is all originally derived from the firſt au- 
thor of the Obſervatiops on the Bills of Mortality“ 

Beſides what has been obſerved in felation to his character, 
in - the courſe of this memoir, Mr. Wood tells us, that he 
was a faithful friend, a great peace-maker, and generally be- 
loved; to which may be added, that his modeſty run parallel 
with his genius and abilities; in reſpect of his genius, no- 
thing gives a more exalted idea of its peculiar excellence, 
than the likeneſs it bore to that of the great Sir Iſaac Newton. 


The theory of light and colours was not raiſed from mate- 


rials more common to the obſervations of all men, than was 
The theory of policy ; which has this advantage over the other, 
that it is of incomparably more importance to mankind, and 
in the compariſon between the inventors, the advantages lie 
on the ſide of Mr. Graunt, who, as has been obſerved, had 
not the aſſiſtance of a liberal education, which has ſo much influ- 


ence in opening the faculties and powers of the mind, and en- 


larging the thoughts: notwithſtanding which he kept even 
pace too with that rival in fame with reſpect to his modeſty. 
After a declaration ſo much to our author's honour, it will 
be expected that ſome proof be produced for the truth of it, 
and the moſt ſanguine expeQation will be fully gratified, by 
peruſing the concluſion ef his book; wherein, having ve 

clearly and conciſely pointed out the principal heads, which, 
in the courſe of his obſervations, are inveſtigated, and there- 
by ſhewn what a prodigious ſtructure he has raiſed with ma- 
terials, upon which none had ever 7 to build; he 


points out to what great and weighty ſubjects they may be 


applied, ſo as in the hands of able and judicious ſtateſmen to 
turn to very great account, and enable them to render the 
government they adminiſter powerful, and the people, who 
live under it happy. To theſe, therefore, he recommends 
it as a proper object of their ſtudy, and well becoming their 


. high and important ſtations ; his modeſty declining the pro- 


ſecution of ſuch enquiries in their full extent, as ſeeming to 


(me) Among the reſt, our author's 
reaſoning in defence of a particular 


providence, from the conſtant pro- 


portion that is kept up between the 
number of males and females,. is 
puſhed to the utmoſt by the late Dr. 
John Arburthnot; who, by an ex- 
cellent ſkill in calculation, has de- 
monſtrated that it is forty-eight mil- 
lions of millions of millions of mil- 


lions to one, that the proportion 
ſhould not conſtantly come ſo near 
the ſame as experience ſhews it to 
be, if it depended on chance. Phil. 
Trans. No. 328, But the moſt ex- 
traordinary, as well as the moſt ex- 
tenſively uſeful improvement that has 
hitherto: appeared of our author's 
remarks, was made by Dr. Halley, for 
which we mult refer to his article. - 


+-GRAUNT 

be above the reach, and out of the road of a private man. 
But this will be more ſatisfactory in his own words. I 
c conclude,” ſays he, that a clear knowledge of all theſe 
ce, particulars; and many more, whereat I have ſhot but at 
&« rovers, is neceſſary; in order to good, certain, and eaſy 
« government, and even to ballance parties and factions, 
« both in church and ſtate. But whether the knowlege of 
« jt be neceſſary to many, or fit for others than the ſove- 


« reign and his miniſters, I leave to conſideration.” Upon 


the whole, all his obſervations in general are fo curious, 
as well as uſeful, that they are juſtly deemed a rich treaſure 
in the literary ſtorehouſe. But thoſe upon polygamy have 
been judged to be particularly ſtrong and concluſive. And 
as this is a very delicate and difficult ſubject, we ſhall not 
do full juſtice to the real worth of his character, without en- 
tering into the detail of them. Having ellabliſhed the mat- 
ter of fact, that more males are born than females, in a cer- 
tain proportion; he concludes from thence, that the Chriſtian 
religion, in prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable to the 
law of nature; 4hat is the law of God, than the Mahometan, 
and others that ho it. For one man's having many women 
or wives by law, ſignifies nothing, unleſs there were many 


women to one man in nature alſo; and as to the overplus of 


men, which he makes to be about a thirteenth part; this 
he obſerves, is a fund, by which proviſion is made for the 
greater. decreaſe of men more than women, by violent 
deaths, as being ſlain , in the wars, *drowned at lea; 
and other accidents; ſo that, notwithſtanding that re- 
duction, every woman may have a huſband without the 
allowance of polygamy. He alſo further ſhews, that the 


reſtraining of one to one in each ſex is ordered by nature, to 


promote encreaſe, and multiplication z fince experience 
thews that the promiſcuous copulation, for inſtance, of twenty 
males with twenty females, will produce little or no- concep- 
tion in any of the latter, This is ſo much the truth; that in 
other animals, where there may perhaps too be an overplus 
of males, as in ſheep; oxen, and horſes{ it is found neceſfary, 
in the view of promoting that encreaſe, to reduce the num- 
ber of the males by caſtration, even below that of- the fe- 
males, and prevent promiſcuous copulation, And at the 
ſame time the overplus of the males is a fund for meliorating 
the fleſh of ſheep and oxen by caſtration, which fund be- 


comes fo much larger in thoſe animals, as one male, a ram; 


for inſtance, is found by experience to ſerve at leaſt twenty 
Vol. VI. 1 Ewen 
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ewes in the way of procreation. Hence appears the reaſon 
why the law is and ought to be ſo ſtrict againſt fornication 
and adultery, fince if there were univerſal liberty, the en- 
creaſe of mankind would be at beſt but like foxes, which by 
reaſon of promiſcuous copulation is not equal to that of 
ſheep, notwithſtanding ſo many thouſands of theſe are daily 
butchered. He further remarks, that this overplus of males 
to females is a blefling to mankind, as it is a natural bar to 
polygamy, ſince in ſuch a ſtate, women could not live in that 
parity and equality of expence-with their huſbands as now 
and here they do. The reaſon whereof is, not that the huſ- 
band cannot maintain as ſpendidly three as one, for he 
might, having three wives, live himſelf upon a quarter of 
his income, that is in a parity with all three, as well as 
having but one, live in a parity with her alone: but rather 
| becauſe, that to. keep them yall quiet with each other, and 
himſelf, he muſt keep them all in greater awe and leſs ſplen- 
dor, which power he having, he will probably uſe to keep 
them all as he pleaſes, and at no more coſt than makes for 
his own pleaſure ; the pooreſt ſubjects (ſuch as this plurality 
of wives mult be) being moſt eaſily governed. 


GREAVES (Jokx), an eminent mathematician and 
antiquary, was eldeſt fon of John Greaves, rector of Col- 
more, near Alresford in Hampſhire, where this ſon was born 
to him in 1602, and probably inſtructed in grammar learn- 
ing by himſelf, as he was the moſt celebrated ſchool-maſter 
in that country. At fifteen years of age our author was ſent 
to Baliol college in Oxford, where he proceeded A. B. July 
6, 1621. Three years after which, his ſuperiority in claſ- 
ſical learning procured him the firſt place of five, in an 
election to a fellowſhip of Merton college. June 25, 1628, 
he commenced A, M. and being made complete fellow, was 
more at liberty to purſue the bent of his inclination, which 
leading him chiefly to oriental learning, and the mathema- 
tics, he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in each of theſe 
ſtudies ; and his eminent ſkill in the latter procured him the 
8 lecture in Greſham, into which he was choſen, 

ebruary 22, 1630, in the room of Mr. Peter Turner, who 
being ſenior fellow of Merton, was very much our author's 
friend, and not only joined in recommending him at. Gre- 
ſham, but afterwards introduced him to archbithop Laud, to 
whom he became a great favourite. | 


At 


GREAVES. 
At this time he had not only read over the writings of 


Copernicus, Regiomontanus, Purbach, Tycho Brahe, and 
Kepler, with 'other celebrated aſtronomers of that and the 


preceding age, but had made the antient Greek, Arabian, 


and Perſian authors, familiar to him, having before gained 
an accurate ſkill in the oriental languages; but he was far 
from being ſatisfied; the acquiſitions he had already made 
ſerved to create a thirſt for more. This ambition prompted 
him to travel abroad. In which ſpirit he croſſed the ſea to 
Holland in 1635, and having attended for ſome time, the 
lectures of James Golius, the famous profeſſor of Arabic at 
Leyden, he proceeded to Paris, where he converſed with the 
learned Claudius Hardy, about the Perſian language, but 
finding little or no aſſiſtance there, he continued his journey 
to Rome, in order to view the antiquities of that city. He 
alſo viſited other parts of Italy, and before his departure, 
meeting with the earl of Arundel, was offered 2001. a, year 
to live with his lordſhip. and attend him as a companion in 
his travels to Greece (a); my lord alſo promiſed all other 
acts of friendſhip that ſhould lie in his power. This was a 
very advantageous propoſal; and would have been eagerly 
accepted by Mr. Greaves, as being highly agreeable to his 
inclination in general, but he had now formed another and 
greater deſign, which ſoon brought him back to England, in 
order to furniſh himſelf with every thing proper to complete 
the execution of it. This was a voyage to Egypt, 
Immediately after his return, he acquainted his patron, arch- 
biſnop Laud, with his intentions, and being encouraged by 
his grace, he ſet about making preparations for it. His pri- 
mary view was to meaſure the pyramids with all proper 
exactneſs; and, withal, to make aſtronomical and geogra- 
phical obſervations, as opportunities offered, for the improve- 
ment of thoſe ſciences. A large apparatus of proper mathe- 
matical inſtruments was conſequently to be provided, and as 
the expence of purchaſing theſe would be conſiderable, he 
applied for aſſiſtance to the city of London, but met with an 
abſolute denial, which he reſented to that degree, that in re- 
lating the generoſity of his brothers upon his own money 
falling ſhort, he obſerves, © That they had ftrained their 


(a) The propoſal was managed and procure leave of the grand ſeig- 
y one Mr, Petty, who afterwards nor to havea conſular power at Alex+ 
diſcourfing with our author upon andria, as often as he ſhould go thi- 
the ſubject of his voyage to Egypt, ther. Twell's life of Dr. Pococke, 
adviſed him to go, by archbiſhop p. 10. edition 174c- 
Laud's means, conſul to Aleppo, 
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« go on with his deſigns.” He had been greatly diſappointed 
in his hopes of meeting with curious books in Italy, he there- 
fore propoſed to make that another principal. part of his buſi- 
neſs, and to compaſs it in the eaſieſt manner, he bought 
ſeveral books before his departure, in order to exchange them 
with others in the Eaſt. Beſides his brothers, he had proba- 
bly ſome help from archbiſhop Laud, from whom he received 
a general diſcretionary commiſſion to purchaſe for him, Ara- 
bic and other MS. and likewiſe ſuch coins and medals as 
he could procure. His grace alſo gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation to Sir Peter Wyche, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople. | 

Thus furniſhed, he embarked in the river Thames for 


Leghorn, about the beginning of June 1637, in company 


with his particular friend Mr. Pococke, whom he had ear- 
neſtly ſollicited to that voyage (B). After a ſhort ſtay in Italy, 
he arrived at Conſtantinople before Michaelmas. Here he 
met with.'a kind reception from Sir Peter Wyche, and be- 
came acquainted: with the venerable Cyril Lucaris, the 
Greek patriarch, by whom he was much aſſiſted in purchaſ- 
ing Greek MSS. He promiſed Mr. Greaves to recommend 
him to the monks of Mount Athos, where he would have 


had the liberty of entering into all the libraries, and of col- 


lecting a catalogue of ſuch books as either were not printed, 


(B) Our author's generoſity on 40 grees, fall down upon the buſineſs 


this occaſion, deſerves a particular 


mention, In a letter to this friend, 
dated at Greſham, December 23, 
1636, he writes thus. I ſhall de- 
* fire your favour in ſending up to 
« me, by my brother Thomas, Ulug 


_ « Beig's aſtronomical tables, of which 


«© I purpoſe to make this uſe, The 
ee next week I will ſhew them to my 
* lord's grace {Laud]: and highly 
*© commend your care in procuring 
© of thoſe tables, being the moſt 
© accurate that ever were extant ; 
* then will I diſcover my intention 
« of having them printed and dedi- 


c cated to his grace; but” becauſe 1 


« preſume that there are many 
* things which in theſe parts cannot 
perfectly be underſtood, I ſhall ac- 
&« quaint my lord with my defire cf 
taking a journey into thoſe coun- 
© tries, for the more emendate edi- 
© tion of them; afterwards, by de- 

4 


7 


* of the conſulſhip, and how ho- 
* nourable a thing it would be if you 
« were ſent out a ſecond time, as 
„ Golius, in the Low Countries, was 
© by the States, after he had been 
© once there before, If my lord 
«© ſhall be pleaſed to reſolve and com- 
© paſs the bufineſs, I ſhall like it 
© ell; if not, Iſhall procure 300 l. 


for you and myſelf, beſides getting 


© a diſpenſation for the allowances 
c of our places in our abſence, and 
& by God's bleſſing, in three years, 


'<« diſpatch the whole journey, It 


„ ſhall go hard but I will too get 
© ſome citizen in, as a benefactor to 
© the deſign ; if not, 300 l. of mine, 
© whereof I give you the half, to- 
& gether with the return of our ſti- 
« pends, will, ina plentiful manner, 
* if I be not deceived,” in Turkey 
* maintain us,” Biogr, Britan, vol. 
IV. P. 2268. a Win 5 
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or elſe by the help of ſome there, might have been more 
correctly ſet out. Theſe, by diſpenſing with the Anathe- 


mas, which former patriarchs had laid upon all Greek li- 


braries, to preſerve the books from the Latins, Cyril pro- 
poſed to preſent to archbiſhop Laud, for the better proſecu- 
tion of his grace's honourable deſigns in the edition of Greek 
authors ; but this likewiſe was fruſtrated by the cruel death 
of that patriarch, who was barbarouſly ſtrangled on the 27th 


of June 1628, by expreſs command from the grand ſeignior, 


on pretence of holding a correſpondence with the emperor of 
Moſcovy. 3 | 
Nor was this the only loſs which our traveller ſuſtained by 
Cyril's death ; for having procured, out of a blind and igno- 
rant monaſtery, which depended on the patriarch, fourteen 
good MSS. of the fathers, he was forced privately to reſtore 
the books and loſe the money, to avoid a worſe inconveni- 
ence. Thus Conſtantinople was no longer agreeable to him, 
and the leſs ſo, becauſe he had not been able to perfect him- 
ſelf in the Arabic tongug for want of ſufficient maſters, 
which he had made no doubt of finding there. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, parting with his fellow traveller, Dr. Pococke, 
he embraced the opportunity then offered, of paſſing in com- 
pany with the annual Turkiſh fleet to Alexandria, where, 
having in his way touched at Rhodes, he arrived before the 
end of September 1638. This was the boundary of his in- 
tended progreſs. The country afforded a large field for the 
exerciſe of his curious and inquiſitive genius, and he omitted 
no opportunity of remarking whatever the heavens, earth, 
or ſubterraneous parts offered, that ſeemed any ways uſeful 
and worthy of notice; but in his aſtronomical obſervations, 
he was too often interrupted by the rains, which, contrary 
to the received opinion, he found to be frequent and vio- 
lent, eſpecially in the middle of winter. He was alſo much 
diſappointed here in his expectations of purchaſing books, 
finding very few of theſe, and for learned men none at all. 
But the grand purpoſe of his coming here, being to take an 
accurate ſurvey of the pyramids, he went twice to the defarts 
near grand Cairo where they ſtand, and having executed 
his undertaking entirely to his ſatisfadtion, embarked at Alex- 
andria in April 1639. And arriving in two months at Leg- 
horn, made the tower of Italy a ſecond time, in order to 
examine more accurately into the true ſtate of the Roman 
veights and meaſures, now that he was furniſhed with proper 
inſtruments for that purpoſe, made by the beſt hands, 
E 3 From 
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From Leghorn he proceeded to Florence, where he was 
received with particular marks of eſteem, by the great duke 


of Tuſcany, Ferdinand II. to whom he had inſcribed a Latin 
poem from Alexandria, in which he exhorted that prince to 


clear thoſe ſeas of pirate, with whom they were extremely 
infeſted (c). Here alſo he contracted an intimacy with Robert 
Dudley, generally ſtiled in Italy duke of Northumberland 


(D). He obtained likewiſe, admittance into the Medicean li- 


brary, which had been denied to him as a ſtranger, when he 
was here before in his former tour (E). From Florence he 
went to Rome, and took moſt exact meaſurements of all the 
antique curioſities in that city and neighbourhood, after which 
he turned to Leghorn, where taking his paſlage, in a veſſel 
called the Golden Fleece, at the end of March, he arrived at 
London before Midſummer 1640, with a rich cargo, con- 
ſiſting of a curious collection of Arabic, Perſic, and Greek 
MSS. together with a great number of gems, coins, and 


other valuable antiquities; having ſpent full three years in this 


agreeable tour. 

But upon his return, he met with a different ſcene at 
home from what he had left at his departure, and the enſu- 
Ing national troubles proved greatly detrimental to his private 
affairs, in which he ſuffered much by his loyalty to the king, 
and his gratitude to archbiſhop Laud. After a ſhort ſtay at 
Greſham college, which was no longer agreeable to him, he 


went to Oxford, and ſet about digeſting his papers, and pre- 


paring ſuch of them as might be moſt uſeful for the preſs, 
In this buſineſs he was aſſiſted by archbiſhop Uſher, to 
whom he had been long known, and now he drew a map of 


the Leſſer Aſia at his grace's requeſt, who was writing his 


diſſertation of that country, printed in 1641, Archbiſhop 
Laud having the ſame year preſented a ſecond collection of 
medals to the univerſity, the care of the whole was com- 
mitted to our author (F), who placed them in ſuch order as 
was entirely agreeable to his patron. ß | 

All this while he gave himſelf no concern about his Gre- 
ſham lecture, whereupon he was removed from it November 


(c) This poem is printed among ſuch matters, will find the dates of 
his miſcellaneous works mentioned his progreſs in this Eaſtern tour, bet- 
hereafter, ; ter adjuſted than had been done be- 

(op) This perſon was well ſkilled fore, in Biogr, Brit, vol. iv. p. 2269. 
in many ſciences, and particularly remark (r). | 
aſtronomy. See ſome account of (r) See the preface to a catalogue 
him in Biogr. Brit, vol. iv. under of the ancient coins in the Bodleiat 
the article Harriot. archives, publiſhed in Latin by L. 

(x) The reader, who is curious in Wiſe, Oxon 1750, fol. 
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15, 1643. But this loſs had been more than abundantly 
compenſated by the Savilian profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy, to 
which he was choſen the day before, in the room of Dr. Bain- 
bridge lately ' deceaſed, and he had a diſpenſation from the 
king, to hold his fellowſhip at Merton college, becauſe the 
ſtipend was much impaired by means of the civil wars, and 
the lectures being alſo impracticable on the ſame account, he 
was at full leiſure to continue his attention to his papers; 
and accordingly we find, he had made conſiderable progreſs 
in it, by September the following year; ſome particulars 
whereof may be ſeen, in a letter of that date to archbiſhop 


Uſher (6). 


Among other things it appears, that he had 


made ſeveral extracts from them concerning the true length 
of the year, and happening, in 1645, to fall in diſcourſe 
with ſome perſons of figure at the court then at Oxford, with 
whom he was much in company, about amending the kalen- 
dar, he propoſed a method of doing it by omitting the intercalary 
day in the leap-year, for forty years, and to render it conform- 
able to the Gregorian (H); and he drew up a ſcheme for that pur- 
poſe, which was approved by the king and council ; but the 
{tate of the times would not permit the execution of it. The 


publication of bis Pyramidographia, 
„tion of the Roman Foot and Denarius, 


27 


and the Deſcrip- 
employed our 


author the two ſubſequent years (1) : he determined to begin 
with theſe, as they contained the fruit of his labours, in the 
primary view of his travels, and he was not in a condition to 


proceed any further at preſent. 


Hitherto he had been able, in a good meaſure, to weather 


his difficulties, there being ſtill left ſome members in the 


houſe of commons, who had a good regard for learning, 


(e) Par's life of that archbiſhop, 
p. 529, and Biogr, Brit. under our 
author's article, remark (G). 

(#) The, ſame method had been 
propoſed to pope Gregory, who re- 
jected it, as Mr. Greaves ſays, that 
he might have the honour of doing 
it at once, and thereby of calling 
that year Annus Gregorianus, which 
our author did not doubt might juſtly 
be called Annus confuſionis, as the 
ancients called that year, in which 
—— Cæſar corrected the calendar 
y a ſubſtraction of days, after the 
ſame manner. But we have lately 
ſeen this method of doing it at once 
put in practice, without any ill con- 


E 4 


ſequence at all, This piece of Mr, 
Greaves is in the Phil. Tranſ. No. 


257. 

(1) Theſe are the moſt generally 
uſeful part of his works. The lat- 
ter is ranked among the claſſics, and 
is nearly allied to the former, the 
exactneſs of which is put beyond all 
doubt in a picce of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
publiſhed/along with the moſt correct 
edition of it in 1737, 8vo, Mr, 
Greaves took care to preſerve, to the 
lateſt times, the preſent ſtandard of 
the meaſures uſed in all nations, by 
taking the dimenſions of the infidg 
of the largeſt pyramid with the Enge 
liſh foot, 


among 


— 
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| among whom Mr. Selden made the greateſt figure; that gen 
tleman was burgeſs for the univerſity of Oxford, and being 
well known to our author before his travels, he dedicated his 
Roman Foot to him, under the character of his noble and 
learned friend; and his friendſhip was very ſerviceable to Mr. 
Greaves, in a proſecution in the parliament in 1647, occa- 
ſioned by his executorſhip to Dr. Bainbridge. This truſt 
had involved him in law-ſuits ſo much that his deſign of 
going to Leyden to conſult ſome Perſian MSS.” there, neceſ- 
ſary for publiſhing ſome treatiſes in that language, was en- 
tirely fruſtrated thereby. And upon the coming of the par- 
liament's commiſſioners to. Oxford, ſeveral complaints were 
made to them againſt him on the ſame account, which being 
ſent by them to the committee of the houſe of commons, 
our author, probably by the intereſt of Mr. Selden (who 
was a member of that committee) was there cleared. After 
which he applied to the court of aldermen, and the committee 
of Camden houſe, for reſtitution. ' But though he weathered 
this further difficulty, by the aſſiſtance of ſome powerful 
friends, yet his reſpite was but ſhort ; however, he ade 
uſe of that time in publiſhing a piece, begun by Dr. Bain- 
bridge, and completed by himſelf. This was printed at Ox- 
ford in 1648, under the title of Johannes Bainbriggii Cani- 
cularia, &c. He dedicated this piece to doctor (afterwards 
Sir George) Ent, with whom he had commenced an acquain- 
tance at Padua in Italy, and that gentleman gave many 
roofs of his fincere friendſhip to our author, as well as to 

Dr. Pococke, in theſe times. | 
But the violence of the parliamentary viſitors was now 
grown above all reſtraint, and a freſh charge was drawn up 
againſt Mr. Greaves, containing theſe articles. 1. That he 
betrayed the college in diſcovering to the king's agents 4001, 
in the treaſury, which thereupon was taken away for the 
king's uſe. 2. That contrary te his oath, he had conveyed 
away a conſiderable part of the college goods without the 
conſent of the ſociety, and thereby gratified courtiers with 
them in other. houſes. 3. That he feaſted the queen's con- 
feſſors, and ſent divers preſents to them, among which was 
a holy throne, and that be was more familiar with them than 
any true proteſtants uſed to be. 4. That he was the occa- 
ſion of ejedting Sir Nathaniel Brent from his wardenſhip, 
for adhering to the parliament, and bringing in Dr. Harvey 
to his place. 5. That he was the occaſion why Mr. Edward 
Corbet, and Mr. Ralph Button, were turned out of their re- 
ſpective offices and chambers in the college, becauſe — 
een | „„ re. | abode 
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GREAVES, 
abode in the parliament's quarters. 6. That he gave leave to 
father Philips, the queen's confeſſor, and Wyat (de Veat, a 
Frenchman) one of her chaplains, to come into the library 
and ſtudy there, and that he put Mr, French, a fellow, out 
of his chamber in Merton college, and put them into it; 


Our author, in all likelihood, was not able to diſprove the 
charge (k), and therefore refuſed to put in any anſwer, by 


which he incurred an ejectment from both his places at Ox- 
ford, and was obliged to quit the univerſity on the gth of 
November this year. Before his departure he had packed 
up his papers, &c.»in ſome cheſts, in order to be carried 
after him to London. But theſe cheſts were broken open b 
the ſoldiers, and his MSS. taken out, part of which were Joſt, 
and the reſt recovered by means of his friend Mr. Selden. 

Dr. Walter Pope informs us, that conſidering the violence 
of the viſitors, Mr. Greaves ſaw it would be of no ſervice 


to him to make any defence, and finding it impoſſible to 


keep his profeſſorſhip, made it his buſineſs to procure an able 
and worthy perſon to ſucceed him, and by the advice of Dr. 


Charles Scarborough the phyſician, having pitched upon Mr. 


Seth Ward, he opened the matter to that gentleman, whom he 


ſoon met with there, and at the ſame time propoſed a method 


of compaſling it, by which means Mr. Ward did not only ob- 
tain the place, but the full arrears of the ſtipend, amounting to 
5001. due to Mr. Greaves, and deſigned him a conſiderable part 
of his ſallery. The king's death, which happened ſoon after, 
was a great ſhock to Mr. Greaves, and lamented by him in 
the moſt mournful terms: in a letter to Dr. Pococke, O 
% my good friend, ſays he, my good friend, never was ſor- 
© row like our ſorrow ; excuſe me now if I am not able to 
“ write to you, and to anſwer your queſtions. - O Lord 
God, avert this great fin, and thy judgments from this 
© nation.” . 

However, he bore up againſt his on injuries with admira- 


ble fortitude, and fixing his refidence in London he married, 


and living upon his patrimonial eſtate, he went on as before 
employing the preſs, which produced ſome moſt curious Ara- 
bic and Perſic treatiſes, tranſlated by him with notes, every 
year (L). Beſides which, he had prepared ſeveral others for 


the public view (M), and was meditating more when he was 


ſeized 


(x) See the reaſons for this remark account of them in Birch's life of our 
in Biogr. Brit. ubi ſupra, remark author, and the Biogr. Brit. 
(x). TT ; (11) Some of theſe were printed in 
(r) See a liſt, together with ſome Phil, Tranſ. No, 137, "7 os 
5 era 
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ſeized by a fatal diſorder, which put a period to his life, Oct. 
8, 1652, before he was full fifty years of age. He was in- 
terred in the church of St. Bennet Sherehog in London. His 
loſs was much lamented by his friends, to whom he was par- 
ticularly endeared, by joining the gentleman to the ſcholar. 

He had the happineſs to be endowed with great firmneſs of 
mind, and zeal in the intereſt which he eſpouſed, and ſteadi- 
neſs in his friendſhip ; though, as he declares himſelf, not at 
all inclined to contention. ** There is no man, ſays he, de- 
« fires more to be at quiet than myſelf, or to promote learn- 
<< ing and honeſt purpoſes ; but I know, not how, it is my 
ce fortune to find enemies where I have leaſt deſerved, and 
friends where I could no way have merited.” He was 
highly eſteemed by the learned in foreign parts, with many of 
whom he correſponded by letters. Nor was he leſs valued 
at home by all who were judges of his great worth and abili- 
tles. l | 
He had no iſſue by his wife, to whom he bequeathed his 
eſtate for her life, and having left his cabinet of coins to his 
friend Sir John Marſham, author of the Canon Chronicus, he 
appointed the eldeft of his three younger brothers (N), (Dr. 
Nicolas Greaves) his executor, who by will beſtowed our 
author's aſtronomical inſtruments to. the Savilian library at 
Oxford, where they are repoſited, together with ſeveral of 
his papers; but a great many of theſe were ſold by his widow 
to a bookſeller, and loſt or diſperſed. | 


Others in Dr, Hudſon's third vol. of his life, to which we have been 
collections, intituled, ©* Geographizz obliged in this memoir, 
© yeteris ſeriptores Grzci minores, (&) Their names were Nicolas, 
and more inour author's miſcellaneous Thomas, and Edward, They were 
works in two vols, 8vo. 1737, by Dr, all men of. diſtinguiſhed learning, 
Birch, who prefixed an account of Some account of them is given in 
| the Biogr. Brit. ö 


GRE ATRAK ES (VALENTINE), famous in the laſt 
century for curing various diſorders, by ſtroaking the part af- 
fected with his hands, was the ſon of William Greatrakes, 
Eſq; and born at Affane in the county of Waterford in Ire- 
land, on the 14th of February (St. Valentine's day) 1628. 
He was bred a Proteſtant in the free-ſchool at Liſmore, till he 
was thirteen years of age, when his friends deſigned to re- 
move him to the college of Dublin : but the rebellion break- 
ing out in that nation, he was forced with his mother to fly 
for refuge into England, where he was kindly entertained by 
his great-uncle, Edmund Harris, brother to Sir Edward 

2 N Harris, 
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Harris, knight, his grand-father by the mother's fide, After 
the uncle's death, his mother to compleat his education com- 
mitted him to the care of John Daniel Getſius, a High-Ger- 
man, miniſter of Stoke-Gabriel in Devonſhire, with whom 
he ſpent ſome years in ſtudying humanity and divinity, being 
treated with great kindneſs and affection by his preceptor. 
After an abſence of five or ſix years ſpent in theſe im- 
provements, he returned to his native country, at that time 
in a moſt miſerable and deplorable tate, which made him re- 
tire to the caſtle of Caperquin, where he, ſpent a year's time 
in contemplation, and ſaw ſo much of the madneſs and 
wickedneſs of the world, as he ſays, that his life became a 
burden to him, and his foul was as weary of this habitation 
of clay, as ever was galley- ſlave of the oar, which brought 
his life even to the threſhold of death, ſo that his legs had 
hardly ſtrength to carry his enfeebled body about, &c. 
However, about the year 1649, he entered into the par- 
liament-ſervice, and became a lieutenant in the regiment of 
Roger lord Broghill, then acting in Munſter againſt the Iriſh 
papiſts and others, as rebels to the then government. He cong 
tinued in the army till 1656, when a great part of the Eng- 


liſh being diſbanded, our author retired to his native country . 


of Affane, and by the favour of the governor there, was 
made clerk of the peace for the county of Cork, regiſter for 
tranſplantation, and juſtice of the peace. After the reſtora- 


tion of king Charles Il, being removed from his places, he 


grew thereupon, as it is ſaid, diſcontented. 

In this diſpolition, being out of all employ, about the year 
1662, he felt an impulſe, or a ſtrange perſuaſion in his mind 
(of which he was not able to give any rational account to 
another) which did very frequently ſuggeſt, that there was 
beſtowed on him the gift of curing the king's- evil. This 
was ſo extraordinary, however, in his own conception, that 
conſidering what fort of entertainment the ſtory was likely to 
meet with, he thought fit to conceal it for ſume time. But 
growing every day more ſtrongly poſſeſſed therewith, at 
length, he communicated it to his wife (whom he had mar- 
ried, it ſeems, ſome time before), telling her, that. he did 
verily believe that God bad given him the bleſſing of curing 
the ſaid evil, for whether he were in private or public, ſleep- 
ing or waking, ſtill he had the ſame impulſe. Mrs. Great- 
rakes looked on it as no better than an idle fancy, but the 
matter was cleared up in a few days after. One William 
Maker, of Salterbridge in the pariſh of Liſmore, having a 
ſon grievouſly afflicted with the king's-evil, both in the 2 
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cheek and throat, brought him to the houſe, deſiring his 
wife, who was always ready to afford her charity to her 
| * according to the little ſkill ſhe had in ſurgery, 

to do ſomething for him. She preſently acquainted her huſ- 
band with it, who thereupon told her, that ſhe ſhould now 
ſee whether this was a meer fancy, as ſhe thought it, or the 
dictates of God's ſpirit in his heart: and laying his hands on 
the places affected, he prayed to God, for Jeſus ſake, to heal 
- him. This done, he bid the parent bring the child to him 
again in two or three days; which being complied with, he 
then ſaw the eye was almoſt quite whole, the node, which 
was almoſt as big as a pullet's egg, being ſuppurated, and 
the throat ſtrangely amended, ſo that in a month's time he 
was perfectly healed. Then there came to him one Mar- 
garet Mack-ſhane, of Ballineſly in the pariſh of Liſmore, 
who had had the evil ſeven years and upwards, far worſe than 
the former, whom he cured to the wonder of all. And ſoon 
after, his fame encreaſing, he cured the ſame diſeaſe in many 
other people for three years following; not meddling with 
any other diſtempers, till about the end of thoſe three years, 
when he cured ſome that were troubled with agues; all done 
by ſtroaking with his hands. fe 
Afterwards he had the like impulſe on him, that he had 
| Imparted to him the gift of healing all kinds of diſeaſes. 
This impulſe he felt on the Sunday after Eafter, April 2, 
1665, early in the morning, and the next morning he ac- - 
quainted his wife with it, who ſtill remained incredulous as 
before; but on Wedneſday following going to one Mr. 
Dean's houſe at Liſmore, there came into the houſe to him 
a poor man, that with a pain in his loins and flank, went al- 
moſt double, and had five ulcers in his leg, who begged his 
aſſiſtance: whereupon he put his hands on the man's loins 
and flank, and immediately ſtroked the pain out of him, fo 
that he was releaſed, and could ftand upright without the 
| leaſt trouble; then he put his hands on the ulcerous leg, 
which forthwith changed colour from black and became red, 
and three of the five ulcers cloſed up, and the eſt within a 
few hours afterwards ; ſo that he went out well, that could 
' Hardly by the help of his ſtaff crawl in, and in two days after 
fell to work at his trade, which was that of a maſon. After 
this our doctor cured many diſeaſes of all ſorts by ſtroaking, 
and his name was wonderfully cried up. 

In the mean time, as he pretended to have ſome extracrdi- 
nary aſſiſtance from the Holy Ghoſt in working theſe cures, 
the clergy thought prop er to take cognizance of the matter, 
* 4 F ; . ; þ and 
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and being cited into the biſhop's-court, he was prohibited 
from proceeding any further in that courſe. Upon this he 
came to England in January 1665, where he was engaged 
by Edward lord Conway, to go to his ſeat at Ragley in War- 


wickſhire, to try the force of his ſtroking faculty upon his 


lady, who for many years had laboured under a moſt violent 
head-ach, but here the obſtinacy of the diſorder baffled his 
utmoſt endeavours; yet, continuing there three weeks, he 
cured innumerable people in thoſe parts: inſomuch, that Dr. 
Henry Stubbe, who then practiſed phyſic- at Stratford upon 
Avon, and was daily at Ragley, and an eye-witneſs of the 
cures, publiſhed a piece in his defence, intituled, The 
« miraculous Conformiſt ; or an account of ſeveral marvel- 
* lous cures performed by the ſtroaking of the hands of Mr. 
6 Valentine Greatrakes.” Oxon. 1666, 4to. The doctor 
aſterwards received the royal commands, to wait upon his 
majeſty at Whitehall, where he performed ſeveral cures, . as 
he did alſo in and about London. But he was not always 
ſucceſsful, on the contrary, March 7th, this year, being em- 
ployed by one Mr. J. Creſſet in Charter-houſe-ſquare, his 
ſtroaking had a very bad effect, whereupon there came out, 
% Wonders no miracles: or Mr. Valentine Greatrakes gift 
de of healing examined, &c. Lond. 1666, 4to. This piece 
was written by David Lloyd, reader to the Charter-houſe, 


- who reflected much on Mr. Greatrakes, repreſenting him as 


little better than a cheat. In anſwer to it he publiſhed, 4. A 


The mate< 


ce brief account of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, and diverſe of nals of the 


e his ſtrange cures by him lately performed, &c.” Lond, er 


1666, 'qto. To the end was annexed, the teſtimonies of 


eſent AT 
ticle, are 
extracted 


ſeveral eminent and worthy perſons of the chief matters of from this 
fact therein related; and the whole was drawn up in the account. 


form of a letter to the honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq; who 
was a patron of our ftroaker, as was alſo Dr. Henry More (a), 


and ſeveral other members of the Royal Society, before whom 


Mr. Greatrakes was examined (na). 
He had the character among many of a very pious and ex- 
traordinary perſon (c). However, his own account of him- 


(A) The doctor, however, aſcribed 
the cures to an extraordinary refined 
and purified ſtate of the blood in 
Greatrakes, whence he thought might 
iſſue a ſanative, as well as there did 
a malignant contagion in a contrary 
ſtate, which was univerſally maintain- 
ed. SeeDr . More's article inBiog. Brit. 


oy" 


(3) See Birch's Hiſt, of the Royal 


Society, vol. ii. and a letter to Mr. 
Boyle from H. Oldenburg their ſecre- 
tary, in the General Dictionary, vol. 
Viii, p. 21. Notes a. b. 

(e) Life of Dr. Henry More, by 
Ward, p. 124. Lond, 1710. 8vo. 


felf 


= GREENHILL. 

felf puts it beyond a doubt that he was an enthuſiaſt, Upon 
the whole, he was undeniably a kind of comet, that for 
the time of it's appearance, ſurprized and puzzled all the 
world. 


zee, E, A Sas DS : 49 
. GREENHIEL (Jonx), a very ingenious Engliſh 
painter, was deſcended from a good family in Saliſbury, 
. 7: where he was born. He was the moſt excellent of all the 
/ „ diſciples of Sir Peter Lely, who is ſaid to have conſidered him 
A ©”) / ſo much as a rival, that he never ſuffered him to ſee him 
. 22 2 paint. Greenhill, however, prevailed with Sir Peter to draw 
LriHO Yate his wife's picture, and took the opportunity of obſerving, 
; -  , how he managed his pencil: which was the great point aimed 
1 at. This gentleman was finely qualified by nature, for both 
—— 
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the ſiſter · arts of painting and poetry: but death, taking ad- 

vantage of his looſe and unguarded manner of living, ſnatched 

him away betimes ; and only ſuffered him juſt to leave enough 

of his hand, to make us wiſh ht had been more careful of a 

life, ſo likely to do great honour to his country. This pain- 

ter won ſo much on the celebrated Mrs. Behn, that ſhe en- 

deavoured to perpetuate his memory by an Elegy, to be found 

among her works. We know not the year either of his 
birth or death, 0 


GREGORY, ſirnamed the GxgAr, was born of a 
patrician family, equally conſpicuous for its virtue and no- 
bility at Rome, where his father Gordian (A), was a ſenator, 
and extremely rich, and marrying a lady of diſtinction, 
called Sylvia (B), had by her this ſon, about 544. who ſoon 
gave convincing proofs: of his ability. From his earlieſt 
years he diſcovered a genius and judgement ripe for ſtudy, 
and applying himfelf with great attention to the apophthegms 

of the ancients, he fixed every thing worth notice in his 
memory, where it was faithfully preſerved as in a ftore- 
houſe.; he alſo improved himſelf by the converſation of old 
men, in which he tcok great delight, By theſe methods he 
made a great progreſs in the ſciences,. and there was not a 
man in Rome, who ſurpaſſed him in Grammar, Logic and 
| Rhetoric, nor can it be doubted but he had early inſtructions 
in the Civil Law, in which his letters prove him to be well 
verſed (c). "Theſe accompliſhments in a young nobleman, 


(a) Mill's Hiſtory of the Popes, (=) She is annually honoured as a 
Lond. 1757, 4to. under Gregory, in ſaint, on the zd day of November. 
the beginning, yet the ſame tranſla- Ibid, | 
tor in the cloſe, gives his name Gre- (c) Yet he was intirely ignorant 
gory, © of the Greek language, Ibid. 
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procured him ſeveral ſenatorial dignities, which he filled with 
great reputation; and he was afterwards appointed prefect 
of the city by the emperor Juſtin the Younger. But being 
much inclined to a monaſtic life, he quitted that poſt, and 
retired to the monaſtery of St. Andrew, which he himſelf 
had founded at Rome in his father's houſe, and put it under 
the government of an abbot, called Valentius. Beſides this, 
he founded fix other convents in Sicily; and ſelling all the 
reſt of his poſſeſſions, he gave the purchaſe money to the 
' | 
Wooten he had not enjayed his ſolitude in St. Andrew's 
long, when he was fetched out of it by pope Pelagius II. 
who made him his ſeventh deacon, and ſent him as his 
nuncio to the emperor Tiberius at Conſtantinople, to demand 
ſuccours againſt the Lombards, The pope could not have 
choſen a man better qualified than Gregory, for ſo delicate a 
negociation, the particulars of it, however, are not known. 
In the mean time, he was not wanting in exerting his zeal 
for religion. While he was in this metropolis he oppoſed 
Eutychius the patriarch, who had advanced an opinion bor- 
dering on Origeniſm, and maintaining, that after the reſur- 
rection the body is not palpable, but more ſubtile than air. 
In executing the buſineſs of his embaſſy, he contracted a 


friendſhip with ſome great men, and gained the efteem of the 


whole court, by the ſweetneſs of his behaviour, inſomuch, 
that the emperor Maurice choſe him for a godfather to a 
ſon of his, born in the year 583. Soon after this he was re- 
called to Rome, and was made ſecretary to the pope; but 
after ſometime obtained leave to retire again into his monaſ- 
tery, of which he had been choſen abbot. | 
Here he had fed himſelf with the hopes of gratifying his 


wiſh, in the enjoyment of a ſolitary and unruffled life, 


when Pelagius II. dying on February 8, 590, he was 
elected pope by the clergy, the ſenate, and the people of 
Rome, to whom he had become very dear by his charity to 
the poor, whom the overflowing of the Tiber, and a violent 
plague, had left periſhing with hunger. This promotion 
was ſo very diſagreeable to him, that he employed all poſſible 
methods to avoid it: he wrote a very prefling letter to the 
emperor, conjuring him not to confirm his election. and to 
give orders for the choice of a perſon who had greater capa- 


city, more vigour, and better health than he could boaſt; and 


hearing his letter was intercepted by the, governor of Rome, 
and that his election would be confirmed by the imperial 
court, he fled and hid himſelf in the moſt ſolitary part of a 


foreſt, 
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foreſt; in a cave; firmly reſolved to ſpend his days there, till 
another pope ſhould be elected. But the people deſpairing to 
find him, a new election enſued. In ſuch caſes, the eccle- 
fiaſtics of that church, never flip the opportunity of intro- 
ducing miracles: accordingly, we are told, that Gregory 
would never accept the .papal chair, till he had manifeſtly 
found, by ſome celeſtial ſigns, that God called him to it, It 
is pretended, that a dove flying before thoſe. who ſought for 
him, ſhewed them the way they were to go, or that a miracu- 
lous light appearing on a pillar of fire over his cavern, pointed 
out to them the place of his retreat (DD). | 

However that be, it is almoſt as certain that his reluctance 
was ſincere (E), as it is that he at length accepted the dignity, 
and was enthroned pope, September 3, 590. And it ap- 
peared by his conduct, that they could not have elected a 


perſon more worthy of this exalted ſtation; for beſides his 


great learning, the pains he took to inſtruct the church, both 
by preaching and writing; he had a very happy talent to win 
over princes, in favour, of the temporal as well as ſpiritual 
Intereſt of religion. It would be tedious to run over all the 
particulars of his conduct on theſe occaſions z and his con- 
verting the Engliſh to Chriſtianity, a remarkable fact in our 
hiſtory, is thereby vulgarly known (r); but, there is one 


Circumſtance in it worth noting. It is obſervable, that Gre- 
gory owed his ſucceſs to the aſſiſtance of a woman. The 


queen [Ethelberga] had a great ſhare in theſe converſions, 


| (o) St. Gregory, fond and credu- 


us as he was of miracles, ſays no- 
thing of theſe. 

(z) His famous paſtoral is alledg- 
ed on the ſide of his fincerity, Gre- 
gory wrote it in anſwer to John, 

iſhop of Ravenna, who had given 


him a friendly reproof for hiding him- 


ſelf, in order to avoid the pontificate. 


This conduct is aſcribed, and not 
undeſervedly, to his humility, and 
after his promotion, he gave another 
evidence of his fincerity, in con- 
ſtantly declaring his diſlike of the 
appellation, ** Your Beatitude, c. 
which had been given to his prede- 
ceſſors. Mr Bayle, in viewing his 
ſubſequent conduct in this poſt, ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe” who forced him 
into the papal chair, knew him bet- 
ter than he knew himſelf, That 


| they ſaw in him a fund of all the 


cunning and c oppleneſs, that is requi- 
ſite to acquire great protectors, and 


bring upon the church the bleſſings 


of the earth. Critical Dict. under 
our pope's article. 

(7) He firſt ſet out on this miſſion 
himſelf, while he was a monk only, 
and was advanced three days journey, 
when Pelagius, then pope, recalled 
him to Rome at the inſtigation of the 
people, who even clamorouſty preſ- 
ſed him to it. N. B. Mr, Mills, 
ſpeaking of this firſt attempt, has 
the following note: 


cc Rapin ſays, Gregory was arch- , 


e eacon, but, I believe, he was miſ- 
c taken.“ AT 

A rhiming poetical diſtich, unluckily 
not obſerved. Hiſt. of the Popes, 
vol. i, p. 358. note (2). | 
15 ſinee 


GREGORY; 
fince ſhe not only prompted the king [Ethelbert] her con- 


ſort, to treat the pope's miſſionaries kindly, but alſo to be- 
come himſelf a convert. This has given riſe to a remark, 


that there have been few revolutions in religion, whether of 


2a good or ill kind, but have been chiefly influenced by 
women, To ſupport this remark, it has been affirmed, that 


as the devil made uſe formerly of the artifices of three em- 


preſſes, who were the wives of Licinius, Conſtantius, and 
Valerius, to eſtabliſh the Arian hereſy in the Eaſt: ſo God 
to attack the enemy with his own weapon, would alſo em- 
ploy three illuſtrious queens, Clotida, wife of Clovis, In- 


gonda, wife of St. Erminigilde, and Theodilinda, wife of 


Agilulphus, to ſanEtify the Weſt, by converting the French 
from heatheniſm, and by extirpating Arianiſm out of Spain 
and Italy, through the converſion of the Viſigoths and Lom- 
bards (G). | 
Our new pope, according to cuſtom, held a ſynod at 
Rome, in February the ſame year 91; whence he ſent let- 
ters to the four patriarchs of the Eaſt, with a confeſſion of 
his faith, declaring his reverence to the four general councils, 
and the fifth too, as well as the four. Goſpels. In this 
modeſty he was not followed by his ſucceſſors, and he even 
exceeded ſome of his predeceſſors in that and other virtues, 
which for many ages palt have not approached the pretended 
chair of St. Peter. | | 
As he had governed his monaſtery with a ſeverity unparal- 
leled in thoſe times; ſo now, he was particularly careful to 
regulate his houſe, and perſon according to St. Paul's direc- 
tions to Timothy, Epiſt. i. chap. 3. ver. 5, Even in per- 
forming divine worſhip, he uſed ornaments of but a mode- 
rate price, and his common garments were ſtill more ſimple, 
Nothing was more decent than the furniture of his houſe, and 
he retained none but clerks and religious in his ſervice, By 
this means his palace became a kind of monaſtery, in which 
there were no uſeleſs people, every thing in his houſe had the 
appearance of an angelic life, and his charity ſurpaſſed all 


deſcription, He employed the revenues of the church entire- 


ly for the relief of the poor; he was a conſtant and indeſa- 


tigable preacher, and devoted all his talents for the inſtruc- : 


tion of his flock. | | 
In the mean time, he extended his care to the other chur- 


ches under his pontifical juriſdigion, and eſpecially thoſe of 
Sicily, for whom he had a particular reſpect; he put an end 


(o) Maimbourg's Hiſt, de St, Gregoire, p. 69. | | 
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to the ſchiſm in the church of Iberia the ſame year: this was 
affected by the gentle methods of perſuaſion, to which, how- 
ever, he had not recourſe, till after he had been hindered from 
uſing violence. Upon this account he is cenſured as an in- 
tolerant, and it is certain, his maxims on that head were a 
little inconſiſtent, He did not, for inſtance, approve of 
forcing the Jews to receive baptiſm, and yet he approved of 
compelling heretics to return to the church: In ſome of his let- 
ters too he exclaims againſt violence in the method of making 
converts by compulſion and neceflity, and at the ſame time 
he was for laying heavier taxes on ſuch as would not be con- 
verted by perſuaſive means: And in 593, he ſent a nuncio to 
Conſtantinople, and wrote a letter the ſame year to the em- 
peror Maurice, declaring his humility and ſubmiſſion to that 
ſovereign ; he alſo ſhewed the ſame reſpect to the kings of 
Italy, even though they were heretics, ' | | 
The fame year he compoſed his dialogues, a work filled 
with fabulous miracles and incredible ſtories, the ſtile is alſo 
low, and the narration coarſe; however, they were received 
with aſtoniſhing applauſe, and Fheodilinda, queen of the 
Lombards, having converted her ſpouſe to the catholic faith, 
our pope was exceedingly rejoiced at it, and ſent his Dialogues, 
compoſed the following year to that princeſs, who is thought 
to have made uſe of his book at this time for the converſion 
of that people, who were the fitteſt in the world to be 
wrought upon by ſuch pious fooleries, as are the fabulous 
miracles and incredible old wives ſtories, with which that 
piece is filled. And for the ſame reaſon, pope Zachary, 
about 150 years after, tranſlated it into Greek, for the uſe of 
_ thoſe people, who were ſo delighted with it, that they 
gave St. Gregory, the fir-name of Dialogiſt. In 594, he 
excommunicated and ſuſpended the biſhop of Salona, the 
metropolis of Dalmatia, who, however, paid no regard to the 
exerciſe of his power in theſe cenſures, The ſame year he 
laboured to convert the infidels in Sardinia, by gentle methods, 
according to his ſyſtem, which was to puniſh heretics, eſpe- 
cially at their firſt riſe, as rebels and traytors, but to compel 
the infidels only indirectly, that is treating the obſtinate with 
fome rigour, and perſuading them as much by promiſes, 
threats, and gentle ſeverities, as by argument and reaſon. 
This was the diſtinction he made in treating with the Mani- 
chees and Pagans (H). | In 


(n) His reaſon for this conduct is, by this means feigned and hypocriti- 
that if the converſation of ſome was cal, yet the church would be a gainer 
| 1” "WW 
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In 595, he refuſed to ſend the empreſs Conſtantia any re- 
lics of St. Paul, which ſhe had requeſted, deſiring to look at 
the body of that apoſtle: he thereupon relates ſeveral mira- 
culous puniſhments for ſuch a raſh attempt, all as ſimply de- 


viſed as thoſe in his Dialogues. 


The ſame year he warmly 


oppoſed John Patriarch of Conſtantinople, for aſſuming the 
title ecumenical or univerſal, which he himſelf diſclaimed, 


* 


as having no right to reduce the other biſhops to be his ſub- 
ſtitutes, which he looked on as a heinous crime, and after- 
wards forbad his nuncio there to communicate with that patri- 
arch, till he ſhould renounce the title. His humility, how- 
ever, did not keep him from reſenting an affront put upon 
his underſtanding, as he thought, by the emperor for pro- 
poſing terms of peace to the Lombards, who beſieged Rome 


this year; and the ſame year he ſent the famous miſſion into 


England, and as Brunehaut, queen of France, had been very 


ſerviceable therein, he wrote a letter of thanks to her on the 
| occaſion. This princeſs is reprefented as a very profligate 


commending her conduct in 


woman, but very liberal to the eccleſiaſtics, founded churches 
and convents, and even ſuing to the pope for relics. 
was a kind of piety, which particularly pleaſed our pope, 
and accordingly, he wrote to the queen ſeveral letters, highly 


This 


that reſpect, and carried his 


complaiſance ſo far, as to declare the French happy above 
all other nations in having ſuch a ſovereign (1). 
1 the requeſt of the chriſtian people at Caprita, a ſmall iſland 


In 598, at 


at the bottom of the gulf of Venice, our pope ordered ano- 
4 ther biſhop to be ordained for that place, in the room of the 


preſent prelate, who adhered to the Iſtrian ſchiſm. 
3 done contrary to the orders of the emperor Maurice, againſt 


This was 


* taking any violent meaſures with ſchiſmatics. 


he in the end, becauſe their children, 
he at leaſt, would be good catholics. 
ds, The inconſiſtency of our pope's 
maxims with regard to intolerancy, 
which he is obſerved to touch cau- 
tiouſly, is urged with great warmth, 


at the bottom of his heart, by Mr. 
Bayle, who on the other hand is ob- 
ſerved to employ both art and zeal in 
behalf of Manicheiſm. 

(1) Greg. Epiſt, lib. xi. epiſt. 8. 
On this occaſion, Mr. Bayle cites the 
following pleaſant ſtory from Philip 


— de Comines, ** The body of Jean 
in ** Galeas,”” fays that hiſtorian, “ 


* great and wicked tyrant, lies at 
k | 


to prove him a violent perſecutor - 


« the Carthuſians in Paris, near the 
% park, higher than the great altar, 
and to which we go up by a ladder 
«* the Carthuſians ſhewed it me, at 
* leaſt his bones, which ſmell no 
« otherwiſe, than is natural, A 
% native of Burges, gave him the 
title of ſaint, when aſking him 
„ ſoftly his reaſon, (as he could ſee 
© painted round him the arms of 
« ſeveral cities, which he had uſurp- 
ed without any right) the per- 
« ſon whiſpered in his ear, we give 
„the title of ſaint in' this country, 
to all from whom we receive any 
« denefactions. Comines Mem. 
book vii. 
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In 599, he wrote a letter to Serenus biſhop of Marſeilles 
in Gaul, commending his zeal, in breaking, in pieces ſome 
images, which the people had been obſerved to worſhip, and 
throwing them out of the church : and the ſame year he wrote a 
circular letter to the principal biſhops of Gaul, condemning 


ſimonizcal ordinations, and the promotions of laymen to 
biſhoprics ; he likewiſe forbids clerks in holy orders, to live 
with women, except ſuch as are allowed by the canons ; and 
recommends the frequent holding aſſemblies to regulate the 
affairs of the church. The ſame year 599, he refuſed, on 
account of ſome foreſeen oppoſition, to take cognizance of a 
crime alledged againſt the primate of Byzacena, a province in 
Africa. About the ſame time he wrote an important letter 
to the biſhop of Syracuſe, concerning ceremonies, wherein 
be ſays, That the church of Rome followed that of Con- 
« ſtantinople, in the uſe of ceremonies, and declares that 
<6 fee to be undoubtedly ſubje& to Rome, as was conſtantly 
* teſtified by the emperor and the biſhop of that city.” 
He had already this year reformed the office of the church, 
which is one of the molt remarkable actions of his ponti- 
hcate.. In this reform, as it is called, he introduced ſeveral 
new cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, among the reſt, Purgatory was | 
one of the greateſt, and the moſt abſurd ſince his time, He 
ordered Pagan temples to be "conſecrated by ſprinkling holy 
water, and an annual feaſt to. be kept, ſince called Wakes in 
England, on that day ; in the view of gaining the Pagans 1 
in England to the church ſervice. 

Beſides other leſs important ceremonies, added to the pub- 


pſalmody, of which he was exceſſively fond. Of this kind 


bi 
lic forms of prayer, he made it his chief care to reform the * 
tl 


he compoſed the Antiphone (Kk), and ſuch tunes as beſt ſuited 


* 


(x) It is to this pope, that we 
owe the invention, uſed to this day, of 


* expreſſing muſical ſounds by the 


ſeven firſt letters of the alphabet, 
Indeed the Greeks made uſe of the, 
letters of their alphabet to the like 
purpoſe: but in their ſcale they 
wanted more ſigns, or marks, than 
there were letters, which were fup- 
plied out of the ſame alphabet, by 
making the ſame letter expreſs diffe- 
rent notes, as it was placed upright, 
or reverſed, or otherwiſe put out of 
the common poſition, alſo making 
them imperſect by cutting off ſome- 


thing, or by doubling ſome ſtrokes. 


different notes in all theſe poſitions 
and forms, nung yo PH Kc. They 


the 


For example, the letter Pi expreſſes 


who are ſkilled in'mufic, need not be 
told what a taſk the ſcholar had in 


this method to learn, In Boethius“ 


time the Romans ealed themſelves oi the 
this difficulty as unneceſſary, by oct: 
making uſe only of the firſt fifteen the 
letters of their alphabet, But after- repe 
wards, this pope Gregory the Great. Mal 
conſidering that the octave was the N. E 


ſame in effect with the firſt note, 


and that the order of degrees * 
£18 
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the Pſalms, the Hymns, the Prayers, the Verſes, the Can- 
ticles, the Leſſons, the Epiſtles, the-Goſpels, the Prefaces, 
and the Lord's Prayer. He likewiſe inſtituted an academy 
for chanters for all the clerks, as far as the deacons excluſive- 
ly: he gave them leſſons himſelf, and the bed which he con- 
tinued to chant in the midſt of his laft illneſs, was preſerved 
with great veneration in the palace of St. John Lateran for a 
long time, together with the whip, with which he uſed to 
threaten the young clerks and ſinging boys, when they ſung 
out of tune. He was ſo rigid in regard to the chaſtity of 


eccleſiaſtics, that he was not for admitting a man to the 


priefthood, who had loſt his virginity, and had the candidates 
queſtioned on that head. Widowers were excepted, if they 
had obſerved a ſtate of continency for ſome conſiderable 
time, F 

At this time, as well as the next year 600, he was con- 
fined to his bed by the gout in his feet, which laſted for three 
years, yet he celebrated maſs on holidays, with muck pain all 
the time, This brought on a painful burning heat all over 
his body, which tormented him in 601. His behaviour in 


this ſickneſs was very exemplary. It made him feel for others, 


whom he compaſſionated, exhorting them to make the right 
uſe of their infirmities, both for advancing in virtue, aad 
forſaking vice, He was always extremely watchful over his 
flock, and careful to preſerve diſcipline, and while he allowed, 
that the misfortunes of the times obliged the biſhops to inter- 
fere in worldly matters, as he himſelf did, he conſtantly ex- 
horted them not to be too intent on temporal affairs. This 
year he held a council at Rome, which made the Monks quite 
independant , by the dangerous privileges which he granted 
them. Gregory forbad the biſhops to diminiſh in any ſhape 
the goods, lands, and revenues, or titles of monaſteries, and 


took from them the juriſdiction they ought naturally to have ( 


over the converts in their dioceſes. But many of his letters 
ſhew that though he favoured the Monks in ſome reſpects, 
he nevertheleſs, knew how to ſubject them to all the ſeverity 
of their rules, by which means he prevented. thoſe ſcanda- 
lous diforders which now diſgrace the monaſtic ſtate. The 
lame year he ſent a ſecond miſſion into England, and in 


the ſame in the upper and lower the inventor of the whole church- 
octave of the diagram, introduced office; and it is certain he intra- 
the uſe of ſeven letters, which were duced many new ceremonies, cal- 
repeated in a different character. culated to ſtrike the beholders with 
Malcolm on Mufic, chap. xiv. F. 4. their pomp and magnificence, and 
N, B, Platina ſays, that Gregory was thereby make them converts. 
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anſwer to the biſhop of Iberia, declared the validity of the 


| baptiſm by the Neſtorians, as being performed in the name 


of the Trinity.. - 

The diſpute about the title of univerſal biſhop, and the 
equality of the two ſees of Rome and Conſtantinople till 
ſubſiſted, and the emperor Maurice having declared for the 
latter, our pope ſaw the murder of him and his family with- 


out any concern by Phocas; and this ufurper ſending his 


picture to Rome 603, Gregory received it with great reſpect, 
and placed it with that of the empreſs his conſort, [ Leontia] 
in the oratory of St. Cæſarius in the palace, and in June fol- 
lowing, congratulated Phocas's acceſſion to the throne. 
There are three letters written by the holy pontiff on this oc- 
caſion, ſtill extant, wherein he expreſies his joy, and returns 


thanks to God for that execrable parricide's acceſſion to the 


crown, as the greateſt bleſſing that could befal the empire, 
and he praiſes God, that after ſuffering under a heavy galling 
oke, his ſubjects begin once more to enjoy the ſweets of 
iberty under his empire. Flatteries unworthy a man of 
honour and eſpecially a pope (1); but Gregory thought him- 
ſelf in conſcience obliged to aſſert the ſuperiority of his ſee, 
above that of Conſtantinople, and he exerted himſelf much 
to ſecure it. 
In general he had the preheminence of the holy ſee much 
at heart, accordingly this ſame year, one Stephen, a Spaniſh 
biſhop, having complained to him of our unjuſt deprivation 


from his biſhopric, the pope ſent a delegate to judge the mat- 


ter upon the ſpot, giving him a memorial of his inſtructions, 
wherein among other particulars he orders thus: If it be 


| &«& ſaid, that biſhop Stephen, had neither metropolitan, or 
6“ patriarch ; you muſt anſwer, that he ought to be tried, 


6 as he requeſted, by the holy fee; which is the chief of all 
* churches.” . | 

It was in the ſame ſpirit of preſerving the dignity of his 
pontificate, that he reſolved to repair the celebrated churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; in which view, he gave orders this 
year to the ſubdeacon Sabinian (afterwards his ſucceſſor in 
the popedom), to have felled all the timber neceſſary for that 
purpoſe in the country of the Brutii, and ſhipt for Rome: 
he wrote ſeveral other letters on this occaſion, which are fo 


many proofs of his zeal for carrying on the work (M). 


1 But 


(.) His hiſtorian Maimhourg, (M) Lib. x. epiſt. 24, 2 5, 26, 27 
though a Jeſuit, condemns him on It is obſervable, that our pope built 
this occaſion. no new churches, but took care of 
; | the 
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But while he was thus intent in repairing the miſchiefs oc- 
caſioned by the late war, he ſaw it break out again in Italy, 
and ſtill to the diſadvantage of the empire, the affairs of 
which were in a very bad ſituation, not only in the provinces 
of the Weſt, but every where elſe. Gregory was much 
afflicted with the calamities of this laſt war, and at the fame 
time his illneſs increaſed, and the pains which he ſuffered from 


. the gout were grownintolerable, The Lombards madeatrucein 


November 603, which was to continue in force till April 1, 605. 

Sometime after, the pope received letters from queen 
Theodilinda, with the news of the birth and baptiſm 
of her ſon Adoaldus. She fent him alſo ſome writ- 
ings of the abbot Secundinus upon the fifth council, and de- 
fired him to anſwer them. St. Gregory, ** congratulates her 
& on having cauſed the young prince, deſtined to reign over 
« the Lombards, to be baptized in the Catholic Church.” 


And as to Secundinus, he excuſes himſelf on account of his 
illneſs: * am afflicted with the gout,” ſays he, ** to ſuch a 


<« degree, that I am not able even to ſpeak, as your envoys 
& know, they found me ill when they arrived here, and left 
« me in great danger when they departed. If God reſtores 
& my health, I will return an exact anſwer to all that the 
& abbot Secundinus has written to me. In the mean time, 
&© T ſend you the council held under the emperor Juſtinian, 


« that by reading it, he may ſee the falſity of all that he has 


<« heard againſt the holy ſee, any the catholic church. God 


<« forbid that we ſhould receive the opinions of any heretic, 


&« or depart in any reſpect from the letter of St. Leo, and the 
© four councils :”” he adds, *I ſend to the prince Adoaldus, 


* your ſon, a croſs, containing ſome of the wood of the 


ce true croſs, and a book of the Goſpel in a Perſian box; 
« and to your daughter three rings, defiring you to give 
© them theſe things with your own hand, to enhance the 
&« value of the preſent. I likewiſe beg of you, to return my 


thanks to the king, your conſort, for the peace he has 
* made for us, and engage him to maintain it, as you have 


e already done (N).“ | 

This letter written in January 604, is the laſt of St. Gre- 
gory's, that has any date to it; he died on the 12th of March 
tollowing, worn out with fatigue, and violent and almoſt 


the old ones, For inſtance, he made ſeveral adjacent lands to ſupply this 


a filver Ciborium in the church of St. church with lights, Greg. Epiſt. 


Peter, that is, a canopy to hang over book xii. epiſt, g. 
the altar, and another in the church (N) Ibid, book, xii, epiſt. 7. 
of St. Paul, He alſo appropriate 
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inceſſant illneſs. His remains were interred in a private man- 
ner, near the old ſacriſty of St. Peter's church, at the end of 
the great portico in the ſame place, with thoſe of ſome pre- 
ceeding popes. It is thought he was not above ſixty years of 
age. His pall was preſerved, together with his body, and 
the caſe of relics which he wore about his neck, and his girdle. 
He had his own picture drawn in the monaſtery of St. An- 
drew, with thoſe of his father Gregory, and his mother Sylvia, 
from which a deſcription of his perſon may be ſeen, from the 


piece cited below (o), and his character is ſeen in the courſe 


of this memoir. | 
We ſhall only add one particular relating to our own 
country, Auguſtin the miſſionary, having followed the rule 
approved by former popes, in dividing the revenues of all 
the Engliſh churches into four parts, the firſt for the biſhop, 


the ſecond for the clergy, the third for the poor, and the 


fourth for repairing the church ; this diviſion was confirmed 
by Gregory, who directed further, that the biſhop's ſhare 
ſhould be not only for himſelf, but likewiſe for all his neceſ- 
fary attendants, and to keep up hoſpitality. 24 
We muſt not conclude this memoir, without obſerving in 
Juſtice to our pope, that the charge of his cauſing the noble 
monuments of the antient ſplendor of the Romans to be 
deſtroyed, in order to prevent thoſe who went to Rome, 


from paying more attention to the triumphal arches, &c. 


than to things ſacred, is rejected by Platina as a calumny. 
Nor is the ſtory, though credited by ſeveral learned authors, 
of his reducing to aſhes the Palatine library, founded, by 
Auguſtus, and the burning an infinite number of Pagan 


books, particularly Livy, abſolutely certain. However, it is un- 


deniable he had a prodigious averſion to all ſuch books, which 
he carried to that exceſs, that he flew in a violent paſſion 


with Didier, archbiſhop of Venice, for no other reaſon, 


than becauſe he ſuffered grammar to be taught in his dioceſe. 
In this he followed the apoſtolical conſtitutions : the compiler 
whereof, ſeems alſo to have copied from Gregory Nazianzen, 
who thought reading Pagan books would turn the minds of 
youth in favour of their idolatry; and we have ſeen in our 
days, the ſame practice zealouſly defended, and upon the 
ſame principle too by Mr. Tillemont. Notwithſtanding, 
Julian the apoſtate, is charged with making uſe of the. ſame 
8 as a good device to effect the ruin of Chriſtianity, 
by rendering the profeſſors contemptible on account of their 


lo) Johan. Diacon, de vita Gregor, 1 i. lib, iv, chap. 8, : | 
; | 1gnoT ance, 
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ignorance. Upon the whole, Mr. Bayle ſcruples not, all 
things conſidered, to pronounce our pope to have juſtly merit- 


ed the title of Great, 4 


We have more of his writings left than of any other 
pope, and they were held in ſuch eſteem in his life time, as 
occalioned ſome miſapplication of them, that troubled 
him (2); they have gone through no leſs than ſeventeen 
editions, the laſt of which was printed at Paris in 1675. 
Du Pin ſays, that his genius was well ſuited to morality, and 


he had acquired an inexhauitable fund of ſpiritual ideas, 
which he expreſſed nobly enough, generally in periods, rather 
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than ſentences; his compoſition was laboured, and his lan- Mill's Hif. 


| | f the 
guage unaccurate, but ealy, well connected, and always, 


equally ſupported. In ſhort, his works contain many 
things, but nothing extraordinary and ſtriking (Q), and, I 
believe, are little read in England at this time. 


(») Epiſt. book x. epiſt. 22. 
() Nouvelle Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſiaſt. tom. iv. p. 240. 


GREGORY (James), an eminent mathematical ge- 
nius in Scotland, was born in 1639, at Aberdeen, and being 
educated at that univerſity, made a good progreſs in claſſical 
learning, but was more delighted with philoſophical reſearches, 
into which, a new door had been lately opened by the Key 
of the Mathematics. Kepler and Des Cartes, were the 
great maſters of this new method, their works, therefore, 
Mr. Gregory made his principal ſtudy, and began early to 
make improvements upon their diſcoveries in optics. The 
firſt of theſe improvements was the invention of the refle- 
ing teleſcope, which ſtill bears his name, and which was ſo 
happy a thought, that it has given occaſion to the moſt con- 


ſiderable improvements made in optics, ſince the invention of 


the teleſcope. | | | | 

He publiſhed the conſtruction of this inſtrument in 1663, 
at the age of four and twenty, and coming next year, or the 
year after that to London, he became acquainted with Mr. 
John Collins, who recommended him to the beſt optic- glaſs- 


grinders there, in order to have it executed. But as this 


could not be done, for want of {kill in the artiſts to grind a 
plate of metal for the object ſpeculum, into a true parabolic 
concave, which the deſign required, he was much difcour- 
aged thereby, and after a few imperfect trials made, with an 
ill poliſhed ſpherical one, which did not ſucceed to his wiſh, 
he dropt the purſuit, and reſolved to make the tour of Italy, 


then 
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then the mart of mathematical learning, in the view of pro- 
ſecuting his favourite ſtudy with greater advantage. 

And he had not been long abroad, when the ſame inven- 
tive genius which had before ſhe wed itſelf in practical Mathe- 
matics, carried him to ſome new improvements in the ſpecu- 
lative part. The ſublime Geometry on the doctrine of 
curves, was then hardly paſſed its infant ſtate, and the famed 
problem of ſquaring the circle, ſtill continued a reproach to 
it. When our author diſcovered a new analytical method of 
ſumming up an infinite converging ſeries, whereby, the area 


_ of the hyperbola, as well as the circle, may be computed to 


any degree of exactneſs He was then at Padua, and getting 
a few copies of his invention printed there in 1667, he ſent 
one to his friend Mr. Collins, who communicated it to the 
Royal Society, where it met with the commendations of 
lord Brounker and Dr. Wallis. Our author reprinted it at 
Venice, and publiſhed it the following year 1668, together 
with another piece, wherein he firft of any one entertained 
the public, with a method for the transformation of curves; 
an account of this piece was allo read by Mr. Collins, before 
the Royal Society, of which, Mr. Gregory being returned 
fiom bis travels, was choſen-a member, admitted the 14th 
of January this-year (A), and communicated to them an ac- 
count of the controverſy in Italy about the motion of the 
earth, which was denied by the famous aſtronomer Riccoli, 
and his followers. _ 8 1 leg 6 ' 

_ The ſame year his Quadrature of the circle, being attacked 
by the celebrated Mr. Huygens, a controverſy aroſe between 
thoſe two eminent mathematicians, in which our author pro- 
duced ſome improvements of his Series. But in this diſpute, 
it happened as it generally does in moſt others, that the an- 
tagoniſts, though ſetting out with temper enough, yet grow 


too much heated in the combat. This was the caſe here, 


eſpecially on the fide of Mr. Gregory, whoſe defence, being 
at his own requeſt, inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
The publiſher of theſe papers, Mr. Qldenburgh, inſerted his 
laſt letter, in N? 44. for February 1668-9, with the follow- 
ing preamble: «* The firſt occaſion of the letters on this 
< ſubject, was given in the Journal des Sgavans, of July the 


[<6 29, to which a civil return was made in No 3), of theſe 


c tracts, which having been judiciouſiy animadverted 


; (a) Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Jan. 4th, elected and admitted the 
Society, vol, ii. where it appears, 14th, and excuſed from the pay- 
that he was propoſed by Mr, Collins, ments on the 17th of that month. 


I © on, 
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« on, in another Journal des Scavans, of November 12, 
« 1668. It was thought. agreeable here, to make public 
& what Mr. Gregory hath ſince imparted therein, out of a 
« defire expteſſed by him, further to elucidate that contro- 
« verſy, which how ſatisfactory it is, we leave the intelli- 


e pent reader to judge.” The intimations here given in 


favour of his antagoniſt, did not fail to kindle Mr. Gre- 
gory's reſentment, who having been farther diſturbed on this 
occaſion, opened his mind freely to his friend, Mr. Collins, 
in a letter, January 6, 1670. In April laſt,” ſays he, 
J had an anſwer to Mr. Oldenburgh's Queries, from Mr. 
« Bruce, but being accidentally at Edinburgh at that time, 


„ and ſeeing the Philoſophical Franſaction, Ne 44, of 


« February laſt, I was altogether diſcouraged by the lines 
<+ prefixed to my anſwer to Huygens, from entertaining any 
« ſuch correſpondefice. I have ſince received an anſwer to 
« the ſame Queries from one Mr. Gordon, but am not fo 


« much a Chriſtian, as to help thoſe that hurt me. I don't 


c know (neither do I defire to know), who calleth in that 
<« preface Huygens's Animadverſions of November 12, 1668, 
« TJudicious ; but I would earneſtly deſire, that he wouid par- 


« ticularize (if he be not an ignorant) in what my anſwer, 


& which is contradictory to Huygens's Animadverfions, is 
e faulty: for in geometrical matters, if any thing be judi- 
« cious, its contrary muſt be nonſenſe. I do not know what 
“ need there was for any apology for inſerting my anſwer, 
& but to compliment Huygens, and violently, if it be poſſi- 
& ble, to bear down the truth, I imagine ſuch actions below 
© the meaneſt of the Royal Society: however, I hope I 
% may have permiſſion to call to an account in print, the 
*© penners of that preface.” | 

I does not appear that Mr. Gregory, ever put that threat 
in execution; and he might, perhaps, be diverted from it, by 


the account he received from Mr. Collins, about this time, of 
the ſeries invented by Sir Iſaac Newton, who therein had ac- 


tually effected, that which our author was ſtifly contending 
againſt Mr. Huygens, to be utterly impoſſible, that is the 
ratio of the diameter of a circle to the circumference, ex- 


_ preſſed in a ſeries of ſimple terms, independent of each other, 


and entirely freed from the magic vinculum of ſurds, in 


which they had till then been indiſſolubly held. It muſt be 


confeſſed, that our author had not the better in this 
diſpute (B). However, 


(3) His method was true, but ſo eafily underſtood, and beſides, was 
involved and tedious, as not to be abſolutely irreducible to ordinary 
practice. 
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However, he was in ſo great eſteem with the Royal Aca- 
demy at Paris, that in the beginning of the year 1671, it was 
reſolved by that academy, to recommend him to their grand 
monarch for a penſion. And the deſign was approved even 
by Mr. Huygens, though he ſaid, he had reaſon to think him- 
ſelf diſobliged by Mr. Gregory, on account of the contro- 
verſy between them. Accordingly, ſeveral members of that 
academy wrote to Mr. Oldenburg, deſiring him to acquaint 


the council of the Royal Society with their propoſal, ac- 


quainting him likewiſe, that the king of France was willing 
to allow penſions to one or two learned Engliſhmen, whom 
they ſhould recommend. But no anſwer was ever made to 
that propoſal, and our author with reſpect to this particular, 
looked upon it as nothing more than a compliment. * I have 
< not,“ ſays he, in a letter to Mr. Collins, who had inform- 
ed him of the affair, ſo much vanity as to perſuade myſelf 
& that you are ſerious, having never heard any thing relating 
© to that before. I have had ſufficient experience of the un- 
<& certainty of things of that nature before now, which 
* maketh me ſince I came to Scotland, however mean and 
« deſpicable my condition may be, to reſt contented, and 


« ſatisfy myſelt with this, that I am at home in a ſettled con- 
dition by which I can live. I have known many learned 
4 men, far above me on every account, with whom I would 


* not, change my condition.“ This letter is dated May 17, 
1671, at St. Andrews, of which univerſity our author had 
been appointed mathematical profeſſor upon his return from 
his travels. n 

In 1672, Sir Iſaac Newton, on his wonderful diſcoveries in 
the nature of light, having contrived a new reflecting tele- 
ſcope, and made ſeveral objections to Mr. Gregory's, this 
gave birth to a diſpute between thoſe two philoſophers, which 
was carried on this and the following year, in the moſt ami- 
cable manner on each fide ; Mr, Gregory defending his own 


conſtruction, ſo far, as to give his antagoniſt the whole honour 


of having made the Catoptric Teleſcopes, preferable to the 


Dioptric, ſhewing, that the imperfections in theſe inſtru- 
ments, were not ſo much owing to a defect in the object 
Speculum, as to the different refrangibility of the rays of 
light. In the courſe of this diſpute, our author deſcribed a 
burning concave; mirrour, which was approved by Sir Iſaac, 


and is ſtill in good eſteem. 


practice. However, he made the triving ſeveral improvements of his 


All 


beſt uſe of the controverſy, in con- method. 
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All this while he attended the proper buſineſs of his pro- 
fefforſhip with great diligence, which taking up the greateſt 


! 


part of his time, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon, hindered him 


in the purſuit of his proper' ſtudies (c), Theſe, however, 
led him to farther improvements in the invention of Infinite 
Series, which he occaſionally communicated to his intimate 
friend and correſpondent, Mr. Collins, who might have had 
the pleaſure of receiving many more, had not our profeſſor's 
life been cut ſhort by a fever in December 1675, at the age 
of thirty-ſix years. e | 

He poſſeſſed one, and that the moſt diſtinguiſhing as well 
as the moſt amiable quality in the character of a true philoſo- 
pher, he was content with his fortune in his profeſſorſhip, 
very moderate, and without ambitioning more, reſolved to 
make that agreeable by giving a reliſh to ſuch enjoyments as 
lay within his reach, a pleaſant infance of which we have in 
a ſmall treatiſe, publiſhed by him in 1672, with the title of 
« The great and new Art of weighing Vanity, or a diſcovery 
« of the ignorance and arrogance of the great new Artiſt, 
© in his pſeudo-philoſophical writings, to which are annexed 
«© ſome Tentamina de motu Penduli et Projectorum:“ i. e. 
Of the Motion of the Pendulum, and of ProjeQtiles, by 
Patrick Mather, Archbedel of the Univerſity of St. Andrews. 
That was the name aſſumed by our author on this occaſion, 
an account whereof he ſent to Mr. Collins in theſe words; 
« There is (ſays he) one maſter Sinclare, that writ the 
© Ars magna et nova,“ [the great and new art] a pitiful 
ignorant fellow, who hath lately written horrid nonſenſe 
in hydroſtatics, and againſt Mr. Boyle, for weighing water 
in water, and hath in print abuſed Mr. Sanders, a maſter 
© in the univerſity here, a perſon very knowing in the Ma- 
„ thematics, and who reſolved to get the bedel of the uni- 
« verfity to write againſt him, and upon this account hath 
& delired me to write to you for Stevinus's Mathematics, 
„ which I intreat you to ſend. We reſolve to make exce]- 


s Jent ſport with him. 


But the moſt ſhining part of Mr. Gregory's character, is 
that of his mathematical genius as an inventor. In this 


(c) In a letter dated May 17, 
1671, he complains to Mr. Collins, 
that he was then much taken up, 
and had been all the winter ſeaſon, 
both with his public lectures, which 
he had twice a week, and in reſolv- 
ing doubts, Peri any gentleman 


may propoſe, and muſt be complied 
with, though he was often troubled 
with great impertinencies, ſo that, 
continues he, I have little time to 
ſpare for thoſe ſtudies my genius 
leads me to, 


view, 
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view, particularly, he merits a place in theſe memoirs, and 
therefore, we ſhall conclude this article, with a liſt of the 
moſt remarkable of his inventions. His reflecting Teleſcope ; 
burning Concave Mirrour; his Quadrature of the Circle, 
by an infinite converging ſeries; and his method for transfor- 
mation of curves have been already mentioned. Beſides theſe, 
he firſt of any one gave a geometrical demonſtration of lord 
Brounker's ſeries for ſquaring the Hyperbola, as it had been 
explained by Mercator, in his Logarithmotechnia, He 
was likewiſe the firſt who demonſtrated the Meridian Line, 
to be analogous to a ſcale of Logarithmic Tangents, of the 
half compliment of Latitude (D); he alſo invented and de- 
monſtrated geometrically, by the help of the Hyperbola a 


very ſwift converging ſeries for making the Logarithms, and 


therefore, recommended by Dr. Halley, as very proper for 
practice. He alſo ſent to Mr. Collins, the ſolution of the 
famous Keplerian Problem, by an Infinite Series. He found 
out a method of drawing Tangents to Curves geometrically, 
without any previous calculations. He gave a rule for the 
direct and inverſe method of Tangents, which ſtands upon 


the ſame principal [of exhauſtions] with that of Fluxions, 


and differs not much from it in the manner of application. 
He likewiſe gave a ſeries for the length of the Arc of a Cir- 
cle from the Tangent, and vice verſa; as alſo for the ſecant 
and logarithmic Tangent and Secant, and vice verſa. Theſe, 
with others, for certifying, or meaſuring the length of the 
Elliptic and Hyperbolic Curves, were ſent to Mr. Collins, in 
return for ſome received from him of Sir Iſaac Newton's, 
and their elegancy being admirable, and above whatever he 
had produced before, and after the manner of Sir Iſaac, 


gave room to think he had improved himſelf greatly by that 


maſter, whoſe example he followed, in delivering his ſeries 
in ſimple terms, independent on each other (E). 


(v) This invention is of great plication, tediouſneſs, and intricacy, 
uſe in navigation; and his juſt merit were faults complained of in all 


as the firſt-inventor of the demonſtra- his ſeries before he had learned to 


We 


tion of it, was afterwards aſſerted by improve them, by a fight of thoſe of 


Dr. Halley, who, however, at the 
ſame time obſerves, that it was per- 
formed, not without a long train of 
conſequences, and complications of 
proportions, whereby the evidence 


of the demonſtration was in a great 


meaſure loſt, and the reader wearied 
before he attains it Miſcel. Curio, 
vol. ii. 1727. The truth is, com- 


Sir Iſaac Newton, Commerc, Epiſtol. 
No. L111. 

(z) We ſhall here give a lift of 
his works, which contain theſe ſeve- 
ral inventions, (1) Optica Promota, 
c. edit. 1663, 4to. contains the 
conſtruction of his teleſcope.. 2. 
Vera circuli & hyperbolz quadratura, 
Padua 1667, It was puliſhed in 
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We are aſſured, that at his death he was in purſuit of a 
general method of Quadrature, by Infinite Series, like that 
of Sir Iſaac. This appeared by his papers, which came into 
the hands of his nephew, Dr. David Gregory, who publiſhed 
ſeveral of them; and he himſelf aſſured Mr. Collins, he had 
found out the method of making Sir Iſaac's Series; who 
thereupon, concluded he muſt have wrote a treatiſe upon. it. 
This encouraged Mr. Stewart, profeſſor of Mathematics in 
Aberdcen, to take the trouble of examining his papers, then 
in the hands of Dr. David Gregory, the preſent dean of 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford : but no ſuch treatiſe could be found, 
nor any traces of it, and the ſame had been declared before 
by Dr. David Gregory, whence it happens that it is ſtill un- 
known, what his method was of making thoſe ſerieſes. 
However, Mr, Stewart affirms, that in turning over his 
papers, he ſaw ſeveral curious ones upon particular ſubjects, 
not yet printed. On the contrary, ſome letters which he ſaw, 
confirmed Dr. David Gregory's remark, and made it evident, 
that our author had never compiled. any treatiſe, containing 
the foundations of this general method, a very ſhort time be- 
fore his death, ſo that all that can be known about his 
method, can only be collected from his letters, publiſhed in - 
the ſhort hiſtory of his Mathematical Diſcoveries, compiled 
by Mr. Collins, and his letters to that gentleman in the Com- 
mercium Epiſtolicum ; and from theſe it appears, that in the 
beginning of the year 1670, when Mr. Collins ſent him Sir 
Iſaac Newton's ſeries, for ſquaring the Circular Zone, it was 
then ſo much above every thing he comprehended in this 
way, that after having endeavoured in vain, by comparing it 
with ſeveral of his own, and combining them together, to 
diſcover the method of it, he concluded it to be no legiti- 
mate ſeries; till being aſſured of his miſtake by his friend, he 
went again to work, and after almoſt a whole year's indefa- 
tigable pains, as he acknowledges, ſpent therein, he diſ- 
covered at laſt, that it might be deduced from one of his own, 
upon the ſubject of the Logarithms, wherein he had given a 
method for finding the power to any given Logarithm, or of 


ſuch haſte, that he found it neceſfary ſeveral letters, and papers, printed 
for his reputation, to quicken as either in the Phil. Tranſ. the Com- 
much as poffible the publication, merc, Epiſtol. Joh. Collins & alior. 
with a preface, of his third piece, 1715, $vo, and in the Appendix to 
Geometriz pars univerfalis, &c. the Engliſh edition of Dr. David 
1667, 4to. containing his method of Gregory's Elements of Optics, 1735, 
transforming curves. The reſt of Svo. by Dr, Deſaguliers, L 
his inventions make the ſubject of ; | 

| | = turning 
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turning the root of any pure power into an infinite ſeries: and 


in the ſame manner, viz, by comparing and combining his own 


ſeries together, or elſe by deduction therefrom, he fell upon 
ſeveral more of Sir Iſaac's, as well as others like t m, in 
which he muſt needs become daily more ready by co tinual 


practice: and this ſeems to have been the utmoſt he ever ac- 


tually attained to, in the progreſs towards the diſcovering any 
univerſal method for thoſe ſeries. For to ſpeak ingeniouſly, 
he was not of a temper to conceal thoſe diſcoveries, as is evi- 
dent from the hurry he was in to print his treatiſe, De vera 
Circuli & Hyperbolæ Quadratura, even before he had well 


reviſed it. 


GREGORY (Davip), nephew of the preceeding, 
was born June 24, 1661, at the ſame place, where he alſo 
received the firſt grounds of his learning, but was afterwards 
removed to Edinburgh, and took his degree of maſter of 
arts in that univerſity, The great advantage of his uncle's 
papers, induced his friends to recommend the Mathematics 
to him, and he had a natural ſubtilty of genius which parti- 
cularly fitted him for that ſtudy, to which he applied with 
indefatigable induſtry, and ſucceeded ſo well that he was ad- 
vanced to the mathematical chair at Edinburgh, at the age 
of three and twenty, and the ſame year he. publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe, entitled, Exercitatio Geometrica, de dimenſione figura- 
rum, Edinb. 1684, 4to. Wherein aſſuming the doctrine of 
indiviſtbility, and the Arithmetic of infinites, as already 
known, he explained a method which not only ſuited his 
uncle's examples, left by him without any way of finding 
them, but diſcovered others, whereby an infinite number of 
curve-lines, and the areas contained between them and right- 
lines (ſuch as no other method then known extended to) 


might be meaſured. 


He had already ſeen ſome hints of his uncle's papers con- 
cerning Sir Iſaac Newton's method, of which he made the 


beſt uſe he could (a), and the advantage he found thereby, 


(A) In his Latin Treatiſe of Prac- tion was printed Edinburgh 17 51,8v0. 
tical Geometry, there is a ſeries of However, Mr. Maclaurin's remark 


his uncle's, which he recommends ſhews our author's ſkill in Infinite 


for ſquaring the Circle, though it Series to be very imperfeR, at the 


- converges ſo ſlow, as to be utterly of time of reading thoſe lectures, from 
no uſe in practice, without ſome fur- which the tract was compiled after 


ther artifice, This is obſerved by his death; and Mr. Cotes of Cam- 
Mr, Maclaurin, who publiſhed an bridge, ſpoke ſlightly of his abilities 


; Engliſh tranſlation of it in 1745, $vo, in that doQrine, Gen, DiR, vol. iv. 
| with additions, and the ſecond edi- p. 444+ | 


raiſcd 
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failed an ardent deſire in him to ſee that method publiſhed: 
Under this impatient expeCtation, the Principia was no ſooner 


out in 1687, but our author took it in hand, and preſently 


made himſelf ſo much maſter of it (B), as to be able to read 
his profeſſorial lectures upon the philoſophy contained in it, 
and cauſing his ſcholars to perform their exettifes for their 
degrees upon ſeveral branches of it, became its firſt intro- 
ducer into the ſchools. | 
He continued at Edinburgh till the year 1691, when hear- 
ing the news of Dr. Bernard's intention to refign the Savilian 
profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy at Oxford, he left Scotland, and 
coming to London, was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society; and made his addreſſes to Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
took the firſt opportunity of recommending him to Mr. Flam- 
ſtead [ maſter of the mathematical ſchool in Chriſt's Hoſpi- 
tal, London, ] with a letter, wherein he ſets his mathemati- 
cal merit above all exception in theſe terms: * Sir, it is almoſt 
« a fortnight ſince | intended, with Mr. Paget and another 
« friend or two, to have given you a viſit at Greenwich; 
© but ſending to the Temple Coffee -houſe, I underſtood you 
ce had not been in London of two or three weeks before, 
* which made me think you were retired to your living for 4 
« time. The bearer hereof, Mr. Gregory, mathematic 
« profeſſor of Edinburgh college in Scotland, intended to 
e have given you a viſit with us. You will find him a very 
« ingenious perſon, 'and a good mathematician, worth your 
« acquaintance,” In proceeding, he mentions bur author as 
a fit perſon, in caſe of Mr. Flamſtead's death, to carry on hls 
aſtronomical views (c). Thus recommended, the royal aſtro- 
nomer uſed his beſt intereſt to pre cure him ſucceſs (p) at 
Oxford, where he was elected aſtronomy- profeſſor this year, 
having been firſt admitted of Baliol-college, and incorporated 
maſter of arts, on the 8th of February, and he was created 
doctor of phyſic on the 18th of the fame month. He had 
no reliſh for the technical part of his profeſſion, and was ſel- 
dom ſeen in the obſervatory. His genius lay more to Geo- 


an 1 | 2 
(2) Among his papers there was Mr. Flamſtead; but the royal aſtro · 
found a commentary upon it, and we homer, bad alſo another motive, 
learn from Mr. Flamſtead, that his which prompted him to eſpouſe Mr. 
countryman gave out he had found a Gregory's intereſt, He was particu* 
great many errors therein. Gen. larly urged thereto by a peak he had 
DiR, in Dr. John Wallis's article. conceived againſt Dr, Halley, who 
(e) The whole letter is under our was Mr. Gregory's competitor. Se6 
author's article, Ibid. | Dr. Halley's article in Biogr, Brit. 
(v) Sir Tfaac's recommendation Rem. (FF), | 
no doubt had its due weight with 


ke 
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metry, and in that way he ſucceeded very well, both in his 
Elements of , Optics E), and of Phyſical and Geometrical 
Aſtronomy. This laſt is reckoned his maſterpiece, and hav- 
ing finiſhed it in 1702 (F), he immediately engaged in carrying 
Y Bernard, to print 
all the works of the ancient mathematicians, the firſt fruits of 
which appeared in an edition of Euclid's Works in Greek and 
Latin, in folio the following year; and in the ſame deſign, 
he afterwards joined with his colleague, Dr. Halley, in pre- 
paring an edition of Apollonius's Conics Dr. Bernard had leſt 
materials for the four firſt books, which our author undertook 
to complete, but was prevented by his death, which happened 
October 16, 1710. He died at a countty retirement at 
Maidenhead in Berkſhire, and there, is a handſome marble 


monument erected to his memory, in St. Mary's church at 


Oxford (G), by his wife, whom he left a widow with ſeveral 
children. His elde ſon, David Gregory, was bred at Chriſt- 
church in Oxford, and appointed regius profeſſor of Modern 
Hiſtory in that univerſity, at the inſtitution, thereof by king 
George I. he afterwards commenced doctor of divinity, and 
ſucceeded to a canonry, and is now [1758] en of of that 
church, 

Our profeſlor's genius lay. Fw % in inventing new and 


or inſtance, he gave the firſt demonſtration of that Curve, 
which is well known ſince. by the name of Catenaria, or the 7 
Curve that is. formed by a Chain faſtened at each end, and 4 
firſt diſcovered that this Curve: inverted, gave the form. of 2 
true and le Wee Arch, all, tte parts ſupporting each W - 

other (H). There are ſeveral other papers of his in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſadl ions, a lift of which, with ſome account 
of the moſt conſiderable, we be ſeen in 1 Britan- 4 
1 16:48 3 D 


F demonſtrations of the diſcoveries made by others, F 
F 
c 


6 . It was Toei, in 169 5, in ſcopes, with their — 1 


100 entitle: Catoptricæ & Diop- 
tricæ Sphericæ Elementa, Oxon. S vo. 
and was compiled from his lectures, 
read at Edinburgh in 1684. In it he 
gives the preference to Sir Iſaac Neve 
ton's reflecting Teleſcope, above that 
of his uncle James Gregory. It was 
much eſteemed for the heatneſs and 
eaſineſs of the demonſtrations, and a 


ſecond edition in Engliſh came out 


in 1795, by Dr. Browne; and a 
third in 1735, by Dr. Deſagulier's, 


| who added an Appendix, containing 


<he —_ of the two refleRing Tele- 


* 


ment at that time. 

(7) It was publiſhed” that year in 
folio; it was afterwards reprinted in 
quarto at Geneva; and laſtly, in 
Englulh. by Mr, Stone, 1726, at 
Lana; 8 Vo. 

(a) The ioc n . be ſeen 
in Biogr. Brit. 

(4) This is printed in Phil, Trani. 
No. 231. He obſeryey, that Arches 
of all other forms, in ſtone, brick, 
and the like, are only ſupported by 
including ſome catenary curve, witl- 
in the breadth of their forming ſtones. 

nici 
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GREGORY... 
nica under his article. His explication of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
method, to conſtruct the Orbit of a Comet by three accurate 
obſervations is commended by Dr. Halley. * PT 


GREGORY (Joan), a very learned divine of the 
Engliſh church, was born November 10, 1607, at Agmon- 
.deſham in Buckinghamſhire. ' There appeared in his infan 
ſuch a ſtrong inclination to learning, as recommended him to 
the notice of ſome perſons of the beſt rank in the town, and 


his parents being well reſpected for their piety and honeſty, it 
was refolved to give him a liberal educatigt at the univerſity, . 


the expence of which they were not able to ſupport. Fo 


this purpoſe, he was choſen at the age of fifteen by Dr. Crook, 31 
to go with Sir William Drake to Chriſt-church in Oxford, 
whom he attended in the ſtation of a ſervitor, and he was ſoon 


after retained by Sir Robert Crook in the ſame capacity : Dr. 
George Morley, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, was their 
tutor. Mr. Gregory made the beſt uſe of this favour, and 
applied ſo cloſely to his ſtudies, that he became almoſt a pra- 
digy for learning. He took his firſt degree in arts in 1628, 
and commenced maſter in 1671 ; about which time entering 
into holy orders, the dean, Dr. Brian Duppa, gave him a 
chaplain's place in that cathedral. In 10634, he publiſhed a 
ſecond edition of Sir Thomas Ridley's (a) View of the Civil 
and Eccleſiaſtical Law with notes; this piece was well re- 


ceived, and brought our author's merit into the knowledge of 


the world: the notes ſhewing him well verſed in the hittorj- 
cal, eccleſiaſtical, ritual, aud oriental learning, and a con- 
ſiderable maſter in the Saxon, French, Italian, Spaniſh, and 
all the eaſtern languages. All theſe acquilitions were the 


pure fruit of his own induſtry, for he had no aſſiſtance, only - 


for the Hebrew tongue, wherein, Mr. John Dod, the deca- 
logiſt (8), gave him ſome directions. His merit engaged the 
further kindneſs of Dr. Duppa, and when that prelate was 
promoted to the biſhopric of Chicheſter in 1638, he made 
Mr, Gregory his domeſtic chaplain, and ſome time. after gave 
him a prebend in that church. His patron alſo continued his 
favours aſter his tranſlation. to the lee of Saliſbury in 1641, 
when he ſeated him in a ſtall in that cathedral. ..... . 


| (a) Thomas Ridley was bred at ' Abbot! He died January 24, 1628, 


King's-college, Cambridge, became 
thence maſter of Eton-fchool, after- 
wards one of the maſters in Chancery, 
chancellor to the biſhop of Winchef- 


on the Ten Commandinent 
ter, and vicar-general to archbiſhop © 8 00% ne 


([) So called from an Expoſition 
wrote by him, together with Robert - 


Cleaver, another Puritan” miſter, 


Py . 
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But he did not enjoy the benefit of theſe preferments long; 
being a firm loyaliſt, as well as his patron, he was deprived 
of both by the iniquity of the times, whence he was re- 
duced ſome years before his death to great diſtreſs. In theſe 
circumſtances, he was taken into the houſe of one Sutton, to 
whoſe ſon he had been tutor; this was an obſcure ale-houſe 
on Kidlington-green near Oxford, where he lived in great 

Wooa's ketiredneſs till his death, which happened March 13, 1646: 
Athen. occaſioned by an hereditary gout, with which he had been 
Oxon. troubled for above twenty years, and which at laſt ſeized his 
5 — — ſtomach. His corps was carried to Oxford, and interred, at 
Life of the expence of ſome friends, in that cathedral. He was 
J. Gregory, honoured with the acquaintance and favour of the greateſt 
"agar" hag men of the age, and held a correſpondence with ſeveral emi- 
mous worke, hent perſons abroad, as well Jews and Jeſuits, - as others, 


We ſhall give a lift of his other works below (c). 


(ee) Theſe are, 1. Notes and ob- inſerted in the Critici Sacri, 2. Gre- 
ſervations on ſome paſſages of Scrip- gorii Poſthuma; or certain learned 

ture, publiſhed a little before his tracts written by John Gregory, &c, 

death in 1646, 4to. It was reprint- Lond. 1650; and again in 1664. 

ed in 1660, 1665, 1671, 1683, in 1671. 1683, 4to, 

'4to, and tranſlated into Latin, and 


GREGORY (Naz1anzEn), was born in the year 324, 
about the time of the great Nicene Council, in a country- 
houſe of his father's at Aziinzum, an obſcure village belong- 
ing to Nazianzum, a town of the ſecond Cappadocia, ſitu- 
ated in a poor, barren, unpleaſant, and unhealthy country. 
His parents were perſons of the better rank, and no leſs emi- 
nent for their virtues : his father, whoſe name was alſo Gre- 
gory, had been educated in an odd ſort of religion, called 
Hypſiſtarianiſm (A), to which, being the religion of his an- 
ceſtors, he was a bigot in his younger years, and the deſert- 
ing it, not only loſt him the kindneſs of his friends, but 
eſtranged him from his mother, and put him off from his 
eftate, which, however, he bore with great chearfulneſs for 
the ſake of chriſtianity, to which he was converted by his 
wife, though not without the help of an emphatical dream; 


Sa wa. Ai @XAwdS ac a. = 


(a) This was a kind of Samari- from ſome kind of meats, but diſ- 
tan mixture, made up of Judziſm owned circumciſion. They pretended 
and Paganiſm, or rather ſome ſele& to worſhip no other deity, but the al- 
rites of each. With the Gentiles, mighty, ſupreme, and moſt high 
they did honour to fire and burning God, whence they aſſumed their 
lights, but rejecting idols, and ſacri - characteriſtic abovementioned, I 
fices ; with the Jews they obſerved ſignifying, The Moſt High, 
the ſabbath, and a ſtrict abſtinence | 


DE <= = egy res ac vm ma a 
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he was afterwards made biſhop of Nazianzum, being the 
ſecond who ſat in that chair, where he behaved with great” 
prudence: and diligence. + 

Nor was four author's mother leſs eminent for her 
ſex ; | deſcended. of a pious family, ſhe was herſelf for 
piety the wonder of her age, inſomuch, that this ſon was the 
pure effect of her prayers, and of a vow to devote him to 
God, therein following the example of Hannah: and as in 
that caſe, the Deity here alſo, not only gratified her importu- 
nity, but was pleaſed in a viſion to communicate to her both 
the ſhape of the child ſhe ſhould bear, and the name by. 
which he was to be called, and upon his birth, ſhe was careful 
to perform her vow. | 

- Thus advantageouſly born, he proved a child of pregnant 
parts, by which, and the advantage of a domeſtic inſtitution 
under the diſcipline and government of his parents, he ſoon- 
outſtript his contemporaries in learning. Nature had formed 
him of a grave and ſerious temper, ſo that his ſtudies were 
not obſtructed by the little ſports and pleaſures of youth. 
After ſome time he travelled abroad for his farther improve- 
ment; in this rout, the firſt ſtep he took was to Cæſarea, 
and having rifled the learning of that univerſity, he travel- 
led to Cæſarea Philippi in Paleſtine, where ſome of the moſt 
celebrated maſters of that age reſided, and where Euſebius 
then ſat biſnop; here he ſtudied. under the: famous orator” 
Theſpaſias, and had among other fellow pupils, Euzoius;: 
afterwards the Arian biſhop of that place. He applied him- 
ſelf particularly to the ſtudy of Rhetoric, minding the ele- 
gance, not the vanity and affectation, which then too much 
affected that profeſſion. Hence he removed to Alexandria, 
whoſe ſchools were famous next thoſe of Athens, which he 
deſigned for his laſt ſtage, and in order thereto, went aboard 
a ſhip belonging to gina, an iſland not far from Athens, 
the mariners whereof were his familiar acquaintance; but it 
being about the middle of November, à ſeaſon for rough 
weather, they were taken with a ſtorm in the road near Cy- 
prus, and the caſe was become deſperate, when ſuddenly the 
tempeſt ceaſed by the prayers of our author. Thus miracu- 
louſly preſerved, he arrived ſafe at Athens, where he was 
Joyfully entertained, his great abilities rendering him the ad- 
miration both of the ſcholars and profeſſors in that celebrated 


| univerſity ;; here he commenced a friendſhip with St. Baſil (8), 


the great 1 of die lifez here too he fell into the ac 


000 He had probably * him before at ne Ow. $5.44 
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quaintance of Julian, afterwards emperor and apoſtate, an 
event which was now remarkably foretold by our author; 
here alſo he was viſited in a viſion by two ladies, who called 
themſelves W iſdom and Chaſtity, and in a familiar embrace 
told him, they were ſent by God to take up their reſidence in 
his ſoul, Where he had prepared them ſo neat and pleaſant an 


habitation SOT99D DO *- 1 10 Df 21. 10 2 3 1! (| 
After the departure of his friend, Nazianzen was prevailed 


upon by the! ſtudents, to undertake the profeſforis place of 


Rhetoric, and hei ſat in that chair with great applauſe: for a 
little while zubut being now. thirty years of age, and much 
ſollicited by his parents thereto, he returned home, taking his 
journey by land to Conſtantinople, where he met with his 


brother Cæſarius, juſt then arrived from Alexandria, fo ac- 


compliſhed in all the polite learning of that age, and eſpe- 
cially in phyſic, which he had made his particular ſtudy, that 
he had not been there long, before he had public hohours de- 
ereed him, matches propoſed from noble families, the dignity 
of a ſenator offeted him, and à committee appointed to wait 
upon the emperor, to intreat him, that though the city at 


that time wanted no learned men in any faculty, yet this 


might be added to all its other glory, to have Cæſarius for its 
phyſician and inhabitant. But Nazianzen's influence pre- 
vailed againſt all theſe temptations, and the two brothers re- 


turned home together, to the great joy of their aged 


parents. 179 Wa ho Sem 1 per 6 
Nazianzen now thought it time to make good'a vow made 
by him; to conſecrate himſelf to God by Baptiſm; and preſently 


afterwards he was ordained a preſbyter; this was done by his 


father, tio make him more uſeſul to himſelf, and there ſbon 


happened an occation for chat help. Gregory, the father, 


among ſeveral of the eaſtern biſhops, had received a creed 

mpoſed by a convention at Conſtantinople, anno ccclix. 
wherein the word Conſubſtantial bzing laid aſide, that article 
was expreſſed thus 2 That the Son was in all things like the 
Father, according to the Scriptures.” Hereupon; the 


monks of Cappadocia denying him communion, were fol- 
lowed therein by a great part of the people. Nazianzen, 


therefore, beſtirred hiniſelf to make up this breach. He firſt 
convinced his father of the error, which he found him as 


ready to recant and give public ſatisfaction to/ithe people; 


tien he dealt with the other party, whom he ſobn prevailed 
with to be reconciled, and to bind all with a laſting cement, 
he made on this occaſion his firſt Oration, concerning 
Peace, 39 hag root try” N 14 bed n {=} 
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Julian was now got into the throne, and in order to ſup- 
and ſtifle chriſtianity, publiſned a law, prohibiting 
hriſtians not only to teach ſchools; but to be taught the 
books and learning of the Gentiles. The deſeat of this de- 
ſign, next to the two Apollinarii in Syria, was chiefly owing 
to Nazianzen, who upon this occaſion compoſed a good part 
of his poems, comprehending all ſorts of divine, grave and 
ſerious ſubjects in all kinds of poetry (c), by which means 
the chriftian youth of thoſe times were completely furniſhed, 
and found no want of theſe heathen authors that were taken 
from them. Julian afterwards coming to Cæſarea, in the 
road to his Perſian expedition, one party of the army was 
quarteted at Nazianzum, where the commander peremptorily 
required the church (which the elder Gregory bad not long 
ſince built) to be delivered to him. But the old man ſtoutly 
oppoſed him, daily aſſembling the people therein to public 
prayers, who were fo affected with the commotl cauſe, that 
the officer was forced to retire for his own ſafety. Julian be- 
ing ſlain not long after, Nazianzen publiſhed; two invective 
orations againſt him, which are at once remarkable proofs of 
his wit and eloquence, and no leſs fo of the abuſę of theſe 
talents by too much virulence and acrimon yr. 
Having by Julian's death, obtained ſome reſpite from public 
concerns, he made a viſit to his friend Baſil, who was then in 
a monaſtic ſolitude upon a mountain in Pontus, whether he 
had often ſollicited Nazianzen's company. The latter was 
naturally inclined to ſuch a courſe of life, and always looked 
upon his entering into orders, as a kind of force and tyranny 
put üpon him, which he could hardly digeſt; yet he knew 
not how. to deſert his parents. But his brother Cæſarius be- 
ing now returned from court, where he had been for ſome 
years, with à purpoſe to fix in his profeſſion at home, gave 


him an Opportunity to indulge his inclination, whereupon he 


preſently betook; himſelf to bis old companion, with whom he 
ſpent ſeveral years in that folitary receſs, paſſing the time in 
watching, weeping, faſting, and all the ſeveral acis of mor- 


tifcation. uten, 3 
He was thus employed when the, neceſſity of affairs at home, 

forcibly raviſhed him from his ſweet retirement in theſe fortu- 

nate iſſands (D). His father ſtoopt under the infirmities of 


(e) Among other poems he com- (p) So they were called by our 
poſed a tragedy, called Chriſtus pa- author, apparently both becauſe the 
tiens, beſides ſome Epics, which may place was naturally fitted for ſolitude 


well be reckoned among the claſſics, and contemplation, and as it was a 
fituation 
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age, and being no longer able to attend his charge, prevailed 

with him to come home; he returned about Eaſter, and pub- 
liſhed a large apologetic in excuſe of his flight, which had 
been much cenſuted. He had not been long entered upon his 
charge of aſſiſtant to his father, when the, family had the 
misfortune to loſe his brother Czfarius, who departed this 
life ſoon after the terrible E that happened in Bithy- 
nia, October 11, 358 (E) his affliction was preſently 
followed by —— in reſpect to our author, an affliction 
which he often n, as the greateſt inquigzugs of his 


life. 


Valens the ewperor, had divided Cappadocia into two 


provinces, and conſtituted Tyzna, the metropolis of the ſe- 


cond, by n means ee, B of . ſee, ſet up 


ſituation 3 delightful. Be- 


ing a high mountain clothed with a 
thick wood of various kinds of trees. 
Nature had formed it into a kind of 


peninſula, and fortified. it with 'bul-. 
warks on every fide. Two parts were 


ſecured by deep and unapproachable 
vallies, a third by a river, which 


iſſuing from ſprings about it, falling 


thence from a precipice, was a fure 
wall on that fide ;. on the other, was 
a ragged and naked rock, which 
Joining to the valley cut off all ave- 
nues that way; there was but one 
paſſage to it, and that too ſecured by 
thoſe who lived within. It was on 


the moſt prominent point of this, 


mountain, - that St. Baſil had fixed 
his cell, whence there was an eaſy 
and delightful proſpect, both into 
the valley below, and upon the 
neighbouring river, which flowing 


with a rapid ſtream, and daſhing it- 
ſelf againſt the rocks, that oppoſed 


its paſſage, at once gratified both the 
dye and the ear. Nor wanted there 
other. divertiſements: For as the 
river afforded. plenty of excellent 


fiſh, and the adjoining hills, conye- 


nieney for ſport and game, ſo the 


birds from the woods charmed the 


ear with untaught muſic; while the 
eye was raviſhed in ſtretching it's 
view over the plains, embroidered 
with a natural en? of herbs and 
boners 


the city of Nice. 


( 95 This pad whoſe ſet . 


tling firſt at home has, been already 


mentioned, returned to Conſtanti- 


nople at the invitation of the empe- 
ror Julian, who made him firſt his 
archiater, and after ſeveral other 


| honours and offices, raiſed him to be 


his treaſurer, In the mean time he 


tried all ways of promiſes, threats 


and arguments, to convert him to 
paganiſm, but all in vain ; ; and when 
E was abſent, preparing for his 

erfian expedition, Cæſarius return- 


ed home; but went back to court a- 
bout two years afterwards, when 
Valens was advanced to the eaſtern 


empire, who reſtored him to his for- 
mer office of treaſurer of the impe- 
rial rents, Comes rerum privatatum, 


in which capacity, there is a reſcript 


to him, yet extant in the Theodo- 
ſian Code. In the execution thereof, 
he went into Bythynia, where he 


narrowly eſcaped periſhing in that 


fatal earthquake, which overturned 
Soon after this, 
at his brother's earneſt importunity 
returning home, he fell ſick, and 
died; leaving a conſiderable eſtate, 


which he bequeathed all to the poor. 


In parts, learning, and virtues, he 
was equal to any, ſuperior to moſt 


at that time; ſo that after his death, 


he was inveſted with the honour of a 
ſaint, and his name has found a 
in the r el of the 
church 

for 
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for a metropolitan, and laid claim to the churches within 
that province, formerly dependant upon the ſec of Cæſarea. 
Baſil reſented the injury, and in order to remedy it, ſet up 
ſome new biſhoprics, and among the reſt Seſima, a town ly- 
ing within the verge of the ſecond Cappadocia, between 
Cæſarea and Tyæna; a truſty friend in this ſtation, would 
mightily ſecure his intereſt, and keep a fair decorum between 
bim and Anthymus. He therefore propoſes the affair to his 
friend Gregory, which he rejecting with contempt, there 
grew a fharp literary conteſt between them; till at length, at 
the interceſſion of his aged father, Nazianzan yielded, and 
was accordingly ordained biſhop of Seſima, anno 37 1. 

Anthymus quickly heard of the ordination, and made a 
viſit to Nazianzen, to try to bring over our new biſhop to 
his party. Nazianzen ſtood firm in vindicating the honour 
of the ſee of Cæſatea; but being highly diſlatisfied with what 
be had done, never ſo, much as once honoured his ſee with 
his preſence, nor performed any one miniſterial, or epiſcopal 
act in it: the truth is, it was a place that had little in it to 
invite him; it was a paltry inconſiderable town, cloſe and 
narrow, ſituate upon the great roads, the common ſtage, 
where all the public horſes and carriages were Jodged, the 
air unwholeſome, the ſoil barren and deſtitute of water, the 
people inconſtant and-vagrants, the place perpetually full of 
noiſe and ſmoke, and duſt and filth ; ſo that he could not but 
look upon his being ſent thither, as a condemnation to a priſon 
or a dungeon; 901 it highly aggravated the unkindneſs, that 
when Baſil, had above fifty ſees in his province, he ſhould. 
pick out this on purpoſe, and create it for ſo dear. a friend: 
And after all, if he would have gone thither, he couks: 
not, for upon refuſal of ſubmiſſion, and denying to deſert 
Baſil, Anthymus had ſeized upon it, ſo that there could be 
no proſpect of his reſiding there with any tolerable, comborts 
or even ſo much as ſafety, of his life. 

In theſe circumſtances, he retired to an hoſpital ſeated in a 
ſolitary place, whence, however, he was ſoon drawn by the im- 
portunities of his father, to undertake the coadjutorſhip of the 
church of Nazianzen ; one of the firſt things after his coming 


there, was probably his making their peace with the governor, who 


had been greatly offended. by their refuſal. to pay ſome heavy 
taxes laid upon them. This ſubject he is ſaid to have 
managed with ſo much eloquence and ſtrength of reaſon, that 
were nothing elſe of his extant, the ſpeech alone, which he 
made on this rſs was 964 to, thew that he had been 
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of a malignant fever, his ſiſter Gorgonia, whoſe funeral ſer- 
mon he preached (F); as he did alſo that of his father, the 
105 bifhop of Nazianzen, who died not long after, being 
n 3; one hundred years" Need having fat forty-five years 

of that place (6). In the concluſion of this Hatter 

its n, he addreſſed Ritzel 10 his mother Norma, to ſup- 
port het mind under fo great a loſs. And the confolations 
were Pröper and ſeaſonabſe: for the good woman, thus deprived 
of the main ſtaff of her life, and herſelf ready to drop into 


the Erave, being nearly of equal 2 to her taſband, Expired 


as may probably be con njectured ſoo 
| By thbſe bföleber in the family 
Pace from the place of his nativity, and though he was 


n after (H). an f 
Nehren Wen ſufficient: 


t able to procurea ſucceſſor to his father, he reſolved to throw 
up his charge, and accordingly retired to Seleucia, famous 
fer the tetnple of St. Thercla, the virgin: mattyr, where, in a 
mbnaftery of devout virgitis dedicated to that faint, he con- 
tinued à long time, and did not return til the death of St. 
Baſil; whom, to his great trouble he could not attend in his 


lat hours, being himſelf*confined by ſickneſs. 


About this 


time, he was ſummoned to a couneil at Antioch, holden 
anno 378, to conſider how eo make che beſt uſe of the em- 


ied She was the wife of Vitanai, 
à gehtleman in thoſe parts, by whom 
ſhe had ſeveral children. Her charac- 
ter, n in general war that of a 


, may be 


ous an charitable lat 
102 fun, as drawn by her bro- 


pos bet his eleventh oration; among 
his works] where he relates theſe - 


9, partigulars of herz, that ſhe 
—_= kel fue {phy Geiat to touch 
Her ih Her limefs, 100 that the day of 
her Jeath> was: revealed to her ork a 
viſion. 


800 ks great age betrayed him. to 


many ing in firinities, and as he approach» 


ed h 


miniſtrations, at which til s he bad 
Meats Fr His ſtrictne 
brie 


— in the ſcriptures, though 
wanting; the advantage, of. education 
are 2 celebrated by his a 0 


likewiſe "gives a description of the 


church. Nazianzum, which a the 


4 


. beautiful, 


ater his end „he had ſeldom atiy 
intetmiſſ̃ on atom acute puins, except 
while he as engaged in puplic 


and ſo- p 


ty, joftice and integrity y, his firm- a 
Sele in the orthodox Taithy and his 


l 3 MT — x 4* 


Alber built from the ground, repre- 
ſenting it not only as a very neat and 
but a. ſtately and magnifi- 
cent edifice, elegantly adorned with 
columns and porticoes, and with alt 
ſorts of cyriovs: ſculpture and firchi- 
tecture, aſfuring us, that though he 
took in 4 0 contributions of , the 
people, e main of it was dene 
at his On charge. Orat, e 

(n) Our zuther made alſo her 
funeral oration, where having ob- 


ſerved that the family owed their 


chriſtianity, tocher, he tells us, that 
ſhe was a fat thful wife, and an ex- 
cellent mother; not affecting fine 
oloaths, and reſpectful to the clergy; 


that ſhe Jenn the time ſpared. from 


gomeſſic uties in, watching, faſting, 
g, and pfalm- Hngitig, night 

45 1 day; that ſhe''was extremely 
Ziftant 2 all impurity, ſo that ſhe 


would never, ſpit upon the pavement 


in the church, nor converſe with the 


gentile ladies out of it, though her 


wien 1 ö 


peror's 
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peror's late edict for tolerating the Catholics, in order to ſup⸗ 


preſs Arianiſm; and being ordered by the council to fix him- 
ſelf for that purpoſe at Conſtantinople,” he preſently repaired 
to that metropolis of the eaſtern empire, and took up his 


lodging with one of his own relations, whom Baronins 


not improbably ſuppoſes to be Nicobulus, who had married 
Alypiana;- one of his ſiſter Gorgonia's daughters. ed? Pi 

.. Here he found the Catholic intereſt at the loweſt ebb; 
The Arians, favoured by Valens, had poſſeſſed themſelyey of 
all the churches, and carried things with fo high a hand, 
that ſcarce any of the Orthodox durſt 'avow their faith. He 
firſt-preached in his lodgings to thoſe that repaired thither, 
and the congregation ſoon growing numerous, his. kinſman 
freely beſtowed his houſe, which was immediately conſecrated 
by Nazianzen, under the name of the church of Ariaſtaſia, 
or the Reſurrection, becauſe the Catholic Faith, which in that 
city Had been hitherto oppreſſed and ſtifled, here ſeemed. to 
have its reſurrection. The oppoſition he met with ſerved ta 
increaſe his fame, together with the number of his auditors, 
and even drew admirers and followers from foreign parts 3 
among whom St. Jerom lately ordained preſbyter, came on 
purpoſe to put himſelf under his tutelage and diſcipline, an 
honour which Jerom glories in at every turn. As the Catholics 
grew more conſiderable they ' choſe hic for their biſhop,, and 
the choice was confirmed by Meletus of Antioch, and Peter 
who ſucceeded Athahaſius at Alexandria; but he was, op- 
poſed by the Arians, who conſecrating Maximus, a famou 
Cynic" philoſopher and Chriſtian, gave him a great deal of 
trouble. The Arian Biſhop, however, was at length forced, 
to retire, and his ſucceſſor Demophilus was depoſed. by the 
emperor I heodeſius, who directed an edict to the people of 
Conſtantinople, dated February 27, 380, * re-eſtabliſhing the 
Orthodox Faith; and After wards coming thither in perſon, he 
treated Nazianzen” with all poffibſe kindneſs and reſpect, and 
appointed a day for his inſtallment in the fee. © © 
- But this ceremony was deferred for the preſent at his own 
requeſt; and falling fick ſoon afterwards, he was vilited by 
great crow ds of Ris friends, who departing when they had 
made their compliments, there flaid 'behind a young man 
with-a:pale look, long hair, in ſquaſid 'aqd tattered es 
who ſtanding at the bed's feet, made All the dumb figns of the 
bittereſt ſorrow and lamentation. Nazianzen ſtarted a little, 
aſked him Who he was, whence he came, and what he 
wanted? To which he returned bo anſwer, but expteſſed 


ſo much the more paſfion and reſentment, howling, wringing 


his 
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his hands and beating his breaſt, inſomuch that the biſhop 
himſelf was moved to tears; being at length plucked aſide by 
force, one who ſtood by, told the biſhop, 4 This, Sir, is 
te the aſſaſſin, whom ſome had ſuborned to murder you, and 
& had effectually done it, had not providence interpoſed to 
& hinder him, his conſcience has fallen foul upon him, and 
« he is here come ingenuouſly to confeſs his fault, and to beg 


* your pardon.” The biſhop replied, <* Friend, God Al- 


« mighty be propitious to you, his gracious preſervation of 
* me obliges me freely to forgive you; the deſperate attempt 


* you deſigned has made, you mine, nor do I require any 


© other reparation than, that from henceforth you deſert 
c your party, and ſincerely give up yourſelf to God.” 

'T heodoſius being highly ſollicitous about the peace of the 
church, ſummoned a council to meet at Conſtantinople in 
May, anno 382. This is called the ſecond General Council, 
which began with vacating Maximus the Cynic's title and 
ordination to that ſee, and eſtabliſhing Nazianzen in it. In 
this council the Nicene Creed was ratified, and becauſe there- 
in the article concerning the Holy Ghoſt was but barely men- 
tioned, which was now become one of the prime controver- 


| ties of the age, and for the determination whereof the coun- 
cil had been principally ſummoned ; the fathers now drew up 


an explanatory creed, compoſed, ..as- is ſaid, by Gregory of 
Niflen, and is the creed, which in our Liturgy, takes place 
under the name of the NIcENE CREtD. The ſee of Con- 
ſtantinople, was alſo now placed next in precedence to that of 
Rome. Our author carried a great ſway in that council, 
where all things went on ſmoothly, till at laſt they fell into 
diſturbances on the following occaſion. 3 Cent}al t 
There had been a ſchiſm for ſome time in the church of 
Antioch, occaſioned by the ordination: of two biſhops to that 
fee, and one of theſe named Melitus, happening to die before 
the end of the council, Nazianzen propoled to continue the 
other named Paulinus, then grown old, for his life. But a 
ſtrong party being made for one Flavianus, preſbyter of the 
church; theſe laſt carried it, and not content with that, re- 
folved to deprive their grand oppoſer of his ſeat at Conſtanti- 
nople, to prevent which he made a formal reſignation to the 
emperor, and went to his paternal eſtate at Nazianzum, tre- 
folving never to epiſcopize any more; inſomuch, that though 
at his return, he found the ſee of Nazianzum, ſtill vacant, 
and over-run with the hereſy of Apollinarius, yet he pertina- 
ciquſly reſiſted all intreaties, that were made to take that 
charge upon him. And when he was ſummoned to the re- 
„ MS | aſſembling 
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GREGORY. 
"aſſembling of the council the following year, he refuſed to 
give his attendance, and even did not ſtick to cenſure all 
ſuch meetings as factions, and governed by pride and ambi- 
tion. In the mean time, in defence of his conduct, he wrote 
letters to the Roman Prætorian Præfect, and the Conſul ; 
aſſuring them, that though he had withdrawn himſelf from 
public affairs, it was not, as ſome imagined, from any dif- 
content for the Joſs of the great place he had quitted; and that 
he would not abandon the common intereſts of religion: that 
his retirement was a matter of choice more than neceſſity, and 
was to him a moſt welcome and happy opportunity, wherein 
he took as great pleaſure, as a man that has been toſſed in a 
long ſtorm at ſea, does in a ſafe and quiet harbour. And in- 
deed, being now freed from all external cares and troubles, 
he entirely gave himſelf up to ſolitude and contemplation, 


and the exerciſes of a ſtrict and devout life. At vacant 


hours, he refreſhed the wearineſ, of his old age with poetry, 
which he generally employed upon divine ſubjects, and ſerious 
reflections upon the former paſſages of his life, an account of 
which he drew up in lambics, whence no inconſiderable part 
of this memoir is derived. | | 

Thus he paſſed the remainder of his days, till death put a 
period to them in the year 389, at the age of ſixty-five years, 
leaving a will made about eight years before, wherein, except 
a few legacies to ſome relations, he bequeathed his whole 
eſtate to the poor of the dioceſe of Nazianzum. 

As to his perſon, he was of a middle ſtature, of a ſweet 
and pleaſant countenance, ſomewhat pale, but withal grace- 
ful and amiable in aſpect, his noſe a little flat and low, his 
eye brows grew upright, his right eye, which a ſcar had con- 
trated, looked a little heavy, his beard ſhort, but thick, and 
black in the upper part; his head was in a great meaſure 
bald, what hair he had being milk white. In his temper he 
was rough, equally averſe both to flattery and ſervility, and 
more a clown than a courtier, fond of ſolitude and a monaſtic. 
life; with all the advantages that render a man great in the 
eyes of the world, eſtate, honour, health, learning, he pro- 
feſſed the greateſt advantage he reaped by them, was, that he 
had ſomething he could contemn. In this ſpirit, during the 
three years that he enjoyed the rich biſhopric of Conſtanti- 
nople, he never touched any part of the revenues, but gave 
it all to the poor, to whom he was extremely liberal. 

He was one of the ableſt champions of the Orthodox Faith 
concerning the Trinity, whence he had the title given him o 


8 Ozohoyes, Tre Divins, by unanimous conſent. Theſe 
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moral and religious qualities, were attended with the natiiral 
graces of a ſublime. wit, fubtle apprehenſion, clear judge- 
ment, and eaſy and ready elocution, which were all ſet off 


with as great a ſtock and furniture of human learning, as 


the ſchools of the Eaſt, as Alexandria, or Athens itſelf was 


able to afford; all theſe excellencies are feen in his works, 


of which we have the following character by Eraſmus, who 


after having enriched the Weſtern Church with many emen- 


dations and verſions of the antient fathers, confeſſes, that he 
was altogether affrighted and diſcouraged from attempting the 


tranſlation of Nazianzen, by the acumen and ſmartneſs of 


his ſtile, the grandeur and. ſublimity of. his matter, and thoſe 


ſomewhat obſcure alluſions, that are frequently interſperſed 


among his writings. In his character of ſpeaking, he is ſaid, 


chiefly to imitate Iſocrates; upon the whole, - Eraſmus doubts 


not to affirm, that as he lived in the moſt learned age of the 
church, ſo he was the beſt ſcholar of that age. 


GREGORY (Nvss EN), was the younger brother of $t. 


' Baſil, and had an equal care taken of his education, being 


brought up in all the polite and faſhionable modes of learn- 
ing; but applying himſelf particularly to Rhetoric, he became 
very eminent therein, and grew ſo fond of it as to value 


himſelf more, in being accounted an Orator than a Chriſtian, 
However, upon the admonition of his friend Gregory Nazi- 


anzen, he quitted thoſe ſtudies, and betaking himſelf to ſoli- 
tude and a monaſtic diſcipline, he turned his attention wholly 


to Theology and the Holy Scriptures, and the controverſies of 
the age; ſo that he became, as eminent in the knowledge of 


theſe, as he had before been in the courſe of more ſmooth and 
pleaſant ſtudies. Thus qualified for the higheſt dignity in the 
church, he was placed in the ſee of Nyſſa, a city ſituate in the 


borders of Cappadocia. The exact time of his promotion is 


not known, though it is certain, he was biſhop in 371, when 
he. viſited Gregory Nazianzen on his conſecration to the ſee of 


Seſima. 


ie proved in this ſtation, a ſtout champion for the Nicene 


Faith, and ſo vigorouſly oppoſed the Arian party, that he was 
ſoon after baniſhed by the emperor Valens; and in a ſynod held 


at Nyſſa by the biſhop of Pontus and Galatia, was depoſed ; 
and another being put into his room, he met with very hard 


uſage, was hurried from place to place, heavily fined, and ex- 
poſed to the rage and petulancy of the populace, which fel! 


| heavier upon him, as he was both unuſed to trouble, and 


naturally unapt to bear it. In this condition he remained for 
ſeven 
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ſeven or eight years, during which, however be went about 


countermining the ſtratagems of the Arians, and itrcygthen- 
ing others in the orthodox faith. And in the council of An- 


tioch 378, he was among others delegated to viſit the eaſtern 


churches lately harraſſed by the Arian-perſecution, 

. He went not long after upon that errand, into Arabia, 
upon which occaſion, the expences of his journey were fur- 
niſhed at the public charge, by the immediate allowance of 
the Emperor Theodofius. Having: diſpatched the affairs of 
the Arabian churches, he reſolved for Jeruſalem, having en- 
gaged to confer with the biſhops of thoſe parts, and to aſſiſt 
in their reformation. Upon his arrival he was kindly enter- 
tained by three pious ladies of conſiderable account there, and 
was, not a little delighted to contemplate. thoſe venerable 
places where the ſon of God had converſed upon earth, &e. 
but finding the place overrun with vice, ſchiſm, and faction, 
ſome ſhunning his communion, and others ſeiting up; altars 
in oppoſition to him, he ſoon grew weary of it, and return- 
ed with a heavy heart to Antioch ; and being on this occafion 
conſulted aſterwards whether it was an cflential part of .reli- 
gion to, make pilgrimages to Jeruſalem, (which it ſeems, was 
the opinion of the monaſtic diſciplinarians at that time) he 
declared himſelf freely in the negative. 

On his return home he made a. viſit to his ſiſter Macrina 


much beloved: by him, he had not ſeen her of many years, 


and his viſit was molt opportune ; he prayed with her hleſſed 

r, and aflilted her i in her laſt hours, and ſaw her decently, 
brought to her, grave... After this he was ſummoned to the 
great council at Conſtantinople, where he made no inconſide- 
rable figure, his advice, being chiefly relied on in the moſt 
important caſes; and particularly the penning of the creed 
called by us the Nicene Creed was committed to his cares 
He likewiſe ſpoke before the council the funeral oration of 
Meletius bihop of Antioch, who died during the ſeſſion. 
He compoſed a great many other pieces, a liſt whereof may, 
be ſeen in Cave. He lived to a great age, and was alive 
when St, Jerom wrote his catalogue of eecleſiaſtical writers 
in 392, and two years after that was preſent at the ſynod: of 


- Conſtantinople on adjuſting the controverſy, between Agapius 


and Bagadius, as appears by the acts of that council. No 
notices: are to be met with concerning his death, more than 
that the memory of it is celebrated in the weſtern Maryse: 
logies, March ix. in the Greek, on Jan x. 


He was. a married man, and lived with his wife F 
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latory letter to his ſiſter on her death gives her extraordinary 
commendations. | | 


GREGORY (Trroporvs), firnamed Thaumaturgus 
was deſcended of parents eminent for their birth and fortune, 
at Neo-Ceſarea the metropolis of Cappadocia, where he was 
born and educated very carefully in the learning and religion 
of the Gentiles by his father, who was a warm zealot that 
way, but dying when his ſon was fourteen years of age, 


our young genius took great liberty, and enlarging his -en- 


quiries, began by degrees to perceive the vanity of that re- 
ligion in which he had been bred, and turned his inclinations 
to chriſtianity. However his mother took care to compleat 
his breeding upon her huſband's plan, and placing him under 
proper maſters of rhetoric and eloquerice, one of theſe per- 
ſuaded him to ſtudy the Roman law and read lectures in it; 
theſe he attended very diligently, but without any deſign 
to make himſelf maſter of that branch of learning to which 
he had no inclination. | | 
Having Jaid the neceſſary ground work of his education at 
home, he reſolved to accompliſh himſelf by foreign travels, 
to which purpoſe he went firſt probably to Alexandria, then 
more than ordinarily famous by the Platonic ſchool Jately 
erected there. In this academy he followed his ſtudies ſo 
cloſely, and behaved with ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſobriety and 
ſtrictneſs of life, as was a reproach to the diſſolute manners 
of his fellow ſtudents. Theſe therefore immediately fell 
upon meditating revenge, and confederating with a common 
ſtrumpet, ſhe dreſſed herſelf in a looſe wanton garb, and 
charged him with over familiar converſes, and afterwards 
cheating her of the reward. He was then engaged in a ſe- 
rious and grave diſcourſe, with ſome learned and peculiar 
friends, who knowing him to be a perſon of quite another 
temper, ſtormed at the impudence of the woman, while he, 
regardleſs of the affront, ſaid nothing, calmly defiring a 
friend to give her the money ſhe aſked, that they might not 
be interrupted by her; but no ſooner was the money put into 
her hand, than ſhe was immediately poſſeſſed by a demon, 
and fell into fits of the moſt extravagant madneſs, nor could 
ſhe be freed till he whom ſhe had wronged forgave her, and 
interceded with heaven for her. Thus he began to work 
miracles before his converſion to chriſtianity. Departing 
from Alexandria, he came back probably through Greece, 
and ſtaid a while at Athens, whence returning home, he ap- 
plied himſelf to his old ſtudy of the law, which he had now 
| | . a great 
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2 great opportunity to improve, by going to Berytus a city 
of Phenicia famous for its univerſity, which was reputed the 
mother of thoſe ſtudies. He came thither on this occaſion. 
The preſident of Paleſtine having taken his brother-in-law 
an eminent lawyer along with him to be his aſſeſſor in the 
government of that province, ſent not long after for his wife, 
with a requeſt alſo that he would come along with her. 
Thus all things confpired to make him willing to undertake 
this journey. But whether he actually ſtudied at Berytus 
cannot be gathered from his own account, nay on the con- 
trary (A), though Sir Jerom and others expreſly affirm it. If 


"he did, he ſtaid not long; quickly growing weary of his 


law ſtudies, being tempted with the more pleaſant and 
charming ſpeculations of philoſophy. 

The fame of Origen, who at that time had opened a 
ſchool at Cæſarea in Paleſtine, and whoſe renown no doubt 
he had heard ſufficiently celebrated at Alexandria, ſoon reach- 


ed his ears. Io that city therefore he betook himſelf, where 


meeting with Fermilian a Cappadocian gentleman, and after- 
wards biſhop of Cæſarea in that country, he commenced 
a friendſhip with him, there being an extraordinary ſympa- 
thy and agreeableneſs in their tempers and {tudies, and they 
jointly put themſelves together with his brother Athenodo- 
rus (B) under the tutorage of that celebrated maſter. 
' Glad he was to have fallen under ſo happy an inſtitution. 
Origen by the moſt apt and eaſy methods leading him through 
the whole region and circle of philoſophy, logic, phyſics, 
mathematics, ethics and metaphyſics ; theſe ſeveral parts 
of diſcipline, and his introduction into the myſteries of theo- 
logy, Gregory himſelf has given a large and particular 
account of, to which we refer. Above all, Origen endeavoured 
to ſettle him in the full belief of chriſtianity, of which he 
had ſome inſight before, and to ground him in the knowlege 
of the Holy Scriptures, as the beſt ſyſtem of true wiſdom and 
philoſophy. | | 

He had continued five years Origen's diſciple, when he was 
recalled into his own country. At his departure he made a 
farewel ſpeech, in which he returned thanks to his guardian 
angel, who as it had ſuperintended him from his birth, ſo 
had eſpecially conducted him to fo good a maſter, and con- 


(a) See the panegyric ad Origen maſters with our author, hecame alſo 
among his works, p. 188. a chriſtian convert, and at laſt a bi- 

(3) This brother, who in his ſhop too in Pontus, ibid p. 184. and 
youth had been bred under the ſame Euſeb. Eccleſ. hift. 1. 7. 
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cluding that nothing could give ſo much conſolation to his 
mind, as if his kind and benign angel would bring him back 
to that place again, Origen it ſeems was not backward to 
return the compliment; for no ſooner was the {ſcholar ar- 
rived . at Neo-Czſarea, than he received a letter from the 
maſter, commending his excellent parts as being able either 
to render him an eminent lawyer among the Romans or a 

great philoſopher among the Greeks, but eſpecially perſuading 
him to improve them to the ends of chriſtianity, and the 
practice of piety and virtue. All eyes were now upon him, 
expecting he would ſhew himſelf at public meetings, and let 
them reap ſome fruit of his ſtudies, and to this he was uni- 
verſally courted and importuned. But the modeſt young man 
withdrew into the wilderneſs where he reſigned himſelf up to 
ſolitude and contemplation, 

Neo-Czſarea was a place large and populous, but miſe- 
rably overgrown with ſuperſtition and idolatry ; chriſtianity 
had as yet ſcarce made its entrance there, However our 
young philoſopher was pitched upon to be a guide of ſouls 
in the place of his nativity. Phædinius biſhop of Amaſia 
a neighbouring city in that province, caft his eye upon him 
for that purpoſe, and it was thought his relation to the place 
would more endear the employment to him. But upon re- 
ceiving the firſt intimation of the deſign, he ſhifted his quar- 
ters, and as oft as ſought for, fled from one deſart to ano- 

j ther ; ſo that the biſhop by all his arts and induſtry could not 
N | lay hold of him; he therefore conſtituted him biſhop of the 
1 place in his abſence, and how averſe ſoever he ſeemed to be 
| before, he now accepted the charge, when perhaps he had a 
. more formal and ſolemn conſecration. | 
The province he entered upon was difficult; the city and 
neighbourhood being wholly addicted to the worſhip of De- 
| mons; there not being above ſeventeen chriſtians in thoſe parts, 
| ſo that he muſt find a church before he could govern it. The 
| country was alſo overrun with hereſies, and himſelf, though 
* accompliſhed ſufficiently with human learning, yet alto- 
| gether unexerciſed in theological ſtudies and the myſteries of 
1 religion. But here again he had immediate aſſiſtance from 
heaven; for one night while he was muſing upon theſe 
things, and diſcuſſing matters of faith in his own mind, he 
had a viſion wherein St. John the Evangeliſt and the bleſſed 
virgin appeared in the chamber where he was, and diſcourſed 
before him concerning thoſe points. Whereupon after their 
departure he immediately penned that canon and rule of faith 
which they had declared. To this creed he always kept 
himſelf 
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GREGORY. | 
himſelf and bequeathed it as an ineftimable depoſitum to his 
ſucceſſors. The original whereof written with his own hand 
my author aſſures us was preſerved in that church in his 
name (c). 

Thus furniſhed, he began to apply himſelf more direaly 


to the charge committed to him. In the happy ſucceſs where- 
of he was infinitely advantaged by a power of working mi- 
racles (ſo much talked of among the antients) beſtowed upon 
him. In his return from the wilderneſs he gave ſuch proofs 
of his power over the devils, that he was received at Neo- 
Czſarea with prodigious reverence, and as he fell to preach- 
ing that very day, ſo before night he had converted a little 
church, and the door being crowded early next morning 
with numbers of ſick people, he healed them all. This in- 
creaſed his flock with ſo many new proſelytes, that he re- 
ſolved to build a church ſuitable to their aſſembly; which 
accordingly was in a little time both begun and finiſhed ; and 
proved miraculouſly firm and ſtrong, outſtanding both the 
ſtorm of Diocleſian's orders to demolith the chriſtian churches 
in all places, and the terrible earthquakes frequent in thoſe 


(e) This creed is as expreſs and ““ ſanctity, author of all ſanctifica- 
explicit as poſſible for what is called © tion. In whom God the Father 
the orthodox doctrine of the Tri- „ is manifeſted, who is above all 
nity, and being cited by dr. Water- © and in all, and God the Son who 
land for that purpoſe, we ſhall give “ is through all. A perfect Trinity 
his tranſlation of it in his Impor- ** undivided, unſeparated in glory, 
tance of the doctrine of the Trinity, ** eternity and dominion. There is 
p. 233, 4. Second Edition, as fol- therefore nothing created or ſer- 
lows: “ There is one God Father ** vile in this Trinity, nothing ad- 
* of the living word. The ſub- „ ventiticus that once was not, 


« 


1 


ſtantial wiſdom and power and ** and came in after: For the Fa- 


eternal expreſs image: perfeCt pa- 


rent of one perfect father of the 


only begotten ſon. There is one 
Lord, one of one, God of God, 
the expreſs character and image 
of the godhead, the effective word, 
the wiſdom that graſps the ſyſtem 
of the: univerſe, and the power 
that made every creature. True 
ſon of the true Father, inviſible 
of inviſible, incorruptible of in- 
corruptible, immortal of immor- 
tal, and eternal of eternal, And 
there is one Holy Ghoſt, having 
his ſubfiſtence from Cod, and 


' ſhining forth by the ſon ['viz, to 


mankind] Perfect image of the 
perſect Son, life cauſal of all liv- 
ing, the holy ſeuntain, eſſential 

1 2 


ther was never without the Son, 
nor the Son without the ſpirit, 
but this Trinity abides the ſame 
unchangeable and invariable for 
ever.“ This continues the doctor 


is the much celebrated creed of which 
ſome ſtories have been told more 
than we are bound to believe, by 
Gregory Nyſſen; but miſreport in 
circumſtances does not invalidate the 


main thing. 


The words included in 


brackets, he looks upon as a marginal 
gloſs made by ſome ignorant ſcholiaſt 
and afterward foiſted into the text, 
where indeed they are ſeen in the 
original Greek, as printed by Dr, 
Cave, whom we have followed in 
this memoir, 


patts, 
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parts, and particularly one that deſtroyed almoſt all the build- 
ings both public and private, yet this church only remained 
entire, not the leaſt ſtone being ſhaken to the ground. 

He continued after this to exert his miraculous gift againſt 
the Demons with uncontrolled ſucceſs, ſo that 'tis no won- 
der that every thing was put under his management, and ſe- 
cular as well as eccleſiaſtical affairs referred to him. On 
theſe occaſions he one time turned a lake into dry and ſolid 
ground, at another time he ſet boundaries to the overflow- 
ing of a river, and thirdly he drove the breath out of the 
body of a Jew impoltor by charitably throwing his garment 
upon him. In the preſent age, *tis true theſe things will 
hardly gain credit, yet they are related by St. Baſil and his 
brother Gregory of Nyſſa from the mouth of their grand- 
mother Marina who was an eye witneſs of them ; and hence 
the title of Thaumaturgus or wonder- worker is conſtantly 
and vncontroulably aſcribed to our author in the writings of 
the church, and St. Baſil aſſures us, that upon this account 
the Gentiles uſed to call him a ſecond Moſes. 

In this faithful and ſucceſsful government of his flock, he con- 
tinued quietly till about the year CCL, when he fled from 
the Decian perſecution, accompanied only by a Gentile 
prieſt whom he had converted into a deſart mountain, and 
when the perſecutors came, ſaved his life by faſcinating the 
eyes of his perſecutors, who, when they came to the place 
where he lay, could ſee nothing but two trees. As ſoon as 
the ſtorm was overblown, he returned to his charge, and in 
a general viſitation of his dioceſe eſtabliſhed in every place 
anniverſary feſtivals and ſolemnities in honour to the memory 
of the martyrs who had ſuffered in the late perſecution (p). 

In the reign of the Emperor Galienus about the year 
CCLX, upon the irruption of the Northern nations into 
the Roman Empire; the Goths breaking into Pontus, Aſia, 
and ſome parts of Greece, created ſuch a confuſion, that a 
neighbouring biſhop of thoſe parts wrote to Gregory for advice 
what to do ; our author's anſwer ſent by Euphraſymus is called 
his Canonical Epiſtle, ſtill extant among his works. Not long 
afterwards, was convened that ſynod at Antiach, wherein 
Paulus of Samoſata biſhop of the place, which he did not 
care to loſe, made a feigned recantation of his heretical opi- 


(v) Dr. Cave obſerves that this has life, eſpecially his miracles, which in- 
been made uſe of by the Papiſts to in- deed are plainly as ridiculous as any 
troduce ſaint worſhip, and he might of thoſe pretended to in the Roman 
have remarked the ſame thing of ſe- church. 
veral other particulars of our author's 
nions 
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nions. Our St. Gregory was among the chief perſons in this 


ſynod which met A. C. CCLXIV, but did not long ſurvive. 


it, dying either this or moſt probably the following year. 

A little before his death, being ſenſible of his approaching 
diſſolution, he ſent all over the city and neighbourhood to 
make a ſtrict enquiry whether there were any who were yet 
ſtrangers to the chriſtian faith. And being told that there 
was but ſeventeen in all, he ſighed and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, appealed to God how much it troubled him that he 
ſhould leave any part of man's falvation incomplete, but 
withal that it was a mercy that when he himſelf had found 
but ſeventeen chriſtians at his firſt coming thither, he ſhould 
leave but ſeventeen idolaters to his ſueceſſor. He enjoined 
his friends to make no trouble about his funeral, nor pro- 
cure him any proper or peculiar place of burial, deſiring to 
be caſt into the common lot. 

St. Baſil tells us, he was a man of a prophetic and apoſ- 
tolic temper, who in the whole courſe of his life expreſſed 
the height and accuracy of evangelical converſation. That 
he never prayed with his head covered; that he avoided all 
oaths, making yea and nay the uſual meaſure of his converſa- 
tion. He durſt never call his brother fool. That he never 
approached the altar till firſt reconciled to his brother, That 
he ſeverely abominated ies and falſehood; and laſtly, that 
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.envy and pride were ſtrangers to his guiltleſs ſoul, which cave's lives 
was never ſtained with anger, wrath, bitterneſs or with flan- of the fa- 


thers, vol, 


dering or reproaching others, 


GRESHAM (SIR THom as), was deſcended of a fa- 
mily diſtinguiſhed by many ancient and honourable perſons, 
which took its name from a town {o called in Norfolk (a); 
John Greſham great great grandfather to Sir Thomas, flou- 
riſhed in the latter end of the fourteenth century, and this 
gentleman's ſon ſettling at Holt in that county, had iſſue 
John Greſham, who by marriage brought a large addition of 


fortune to the family, and had four ſons (B). The third of 
| whom 


(a) Camden's Biitan, p. 467. thedrals John the youngeſt ſuc- 
Edit. 1720. ceeded his brother Richard as ap- 
(2) William the eldeſt who ſuc- prentice to a mercer, Mr. Middleton, 
ceded to the family eſtate at Holt, and being admitted a member of that 
died without ifſue male in 1547, company in 1517, acquired a large 
Thomas the ſecond, was rector of fortune in trade. He purchaſed ſe- 
South Reppes in Norfolk, preben- veral eſtates, and among the reſt 
dary of Wincheſter, and chancellor the capital meſſuage of Holt of his 
of Litchfield, Willis's ſurvey of Ca- eldeſt brother, which he converted 
H 3 into 
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whom, Richard, father to Sir Thomas, was bred a Mercer at 
He was 
very fortunate in trade, which enabled him to purchaſe large 
eſtates in ſeveral counties. In 1531 being ſheriff of London, 
he was knighted by King Henry VIII. whom he ſerved. as 
agent for negociating his Majelty's affairs in foreign parts, 
and particularly at Antwerp during his French wars, and he 
was continued in the ſame employ under King Edward VI. 
He firſt procured the liberty of banking for all private mer- 
chants, without a ſpecial patent ; propoſed the building of a 
burſe in Lombard Street, and effectuated the purchaſe of the 
hoſpital of St. Thomas of Acres, ſince Mercers chappel, by 
that company. He lived at Bethnal Green, and dying Feb- 
ruary 20, 1548, was buried in the church of St. Lawrence- 

He married Audry daughter of Will. Lynne of Southwike 
in Northamptonſhire, Eſq. who brought him two daughters 
and a ſon John (c), beſides Thomas the youngeſt, the ſub- 
Ject of this article, who was born 1519 at London, and 


bound apprentice to a Mercer there while he was young; 


but to enlarge his mind by a genteel education ſuitable to his 
birth and fortune, was ſent to Caius College, then Gonvill 


hall in Cambridge, where he ſtaid a conſiderable time, and 
made ſuch improvements in learning, that Dr. Caius the foun- 


der of the college ſtiles him Doctiſſimus Mercator, the very 
learned merchant (D). However the profits of trade were 
then ſo great, and ſuch large eſtates had been raiſed by it 
in his own family, that he afterwards engaged in it, and was 
admitted a member of the Mercer's company in 1543. 

About this time he married Anne the daughter of William 
Fernley of Weſt-Creting in Suffolk, and widow of William 


into a free ſchool, and endowed it der of the Greſham family of Titſey, 


with the manor of Holt-Hales and 


all its members, and gave the go- 


vernment of it to the Fiſhmongers 
company in London ; of which city 
he was Lord Mayor in 1547. He 
died, without iſſue, of a raging fever, 
which within ten months had car- 
ried off ſeven aldermen, (five of 
whom had been Lord Mayors) OR. 
27, 1556, and was buried in Baſſe- 
ſhaw church, London, He alſo 
purchaſed the manor of Titſey in 
Surrey, and thence became the foun- 


(c) John was born in 1518, and 
trained up to buſineſs under his fa- 
ther, He was knighted by protector 
Somerſet on his victory in Muſsle- 
borough field againſt the Scots, Sep- 
tember 28, 1547, and admitted a 
member of the Mercers company in 
1550, he died in 1560, leaving one 
daughter married to Sir Henry Ne- 
vil, knr, and ſole heir to his young- 
eſt brother Sir Thomas Gretham. 


(Dd) Annales Collegii de Gonvile 
et Cali. 
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Reade of Fulham in Middleſex, Eſq. and had a ſon by her 
named Richard, who was born before the death of his 
grandfather in 1548. Not long after which our learned mer- 
chant by the interpoſition of a ſingle ſtep (=), ſucceeded his 
father in the office of agent to King Edward for taking up 
money of the merchants at Antwerp, and removed to that 
city with his family in 1551. 

The buſineſs of his employ gave him a great deal of trou- 
ble and much uneaſineſs, The money he had taken up for 
his Majeſty, not being paid at the time ſtipulated, he found 
himſelf obliged to get it prolonged, which was not to be done 
without the conſideration of the king's purchaſing jewels or 
ſome other commodities to a large amount. I his way of 
proceeding, Mr. Greſham neither thought for his Majeſty's 
hanour nor his own credit as his agent, he therefore project- 
ed a ſcheme to bring the King wholly out of debt in two 
years, as follows.—Provided the King and council would aſ- 
ſign him twelve or thirteen hundred pounds to be ſecretly 
received at one man's hands, that ſo it might be kept ſecret, 
he would ſo uſe that matter in Antwerp, that every day he 
would be ſeen to take up in his own name 2001. ſterling by 
exchange, which would amount in one year to 72,000 I]. and 
ſo doing it ſhould not be perceived nor give occaſion to make 
the exchange fall. 

He propoſed further, that the king ſhould take all the 
lead into his own hands, and making a ſtaple of it, ſhould 
put out a proclamation or ſhut up the Cuſtom houſe, that no 
lead ſhould be conveyed out of the kingdom for five years, 


whereby the King might cauſe it to riſe, and feed them at 


Antwerp from time to time as they ſhould have need thereof. 
By which means he might keep his money within the realm, 
and bring himſelf out of the debts which his father and the 
Duke of Somerſet had brought upon him (). This ſcheme 
being put into execution had the propoſed effect in diſcharg- 
ing his Majeſty's debts which appeared to have been very 
conſiderable, And by the advantageous turn which by this 
means was given to the exchange in favour of England, not 


(r) Viz. Sir William Danſell, Knt. the text, and thereupon ſucceeded 
in whoſe agency the king being indebt- to the agency. 
ed 260, ooo l. for the diſcharge of ir, (v7) In Burnet's hiſtory of the re- 
that agent being ſent for home re formation for © defraying”” is printed 
fuſed to come, and thereupon Sir © differing” which ſpoils the ſenſe, 
Thomas was conſulted by the coun- Vide journal of Edward VI. in his 
cil how to defray this debt, when he own hand writing in Cotton's lib, 
propoſed the method mentioned in Neron, chap. x. 
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only the price of all foreign commodities was greatly ſunk 
and abated; but likewiſe gold and filver, which before had 
been exported in large quantities, were moſt plentifully 
brought back again, | 

However, upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary, Mr. Gre- 
ſham was removed from his agency, whereupon he drew up 
a memorial of his ſervices to the late King (6), and ſent it 
to a miniſter" of ſtate to be laid before her Majeſty, and the 
ſervices repreſented therein as done, not only to the King 
but to the nation in general, by the increaſe both of money 
and trade, and the advancement of the public credit being 
obſerved to be fact, he was taken ſoon after into the Queen's 
ſervice, and reinſtated in his former employ, as appears by 
the commiſſions given him at different times during that 
reign (H). He was not much above thirty, when he firſt en- 
tered upon the employ under King Edward, and his prudence 
and dexterity in the conduct of that important truſt diſcover- 
ed an uncommon genius in mercantile affairs. 

After the deceaſe of Queen. Mary, he was taken imme- 
diately into the ſervice of Queen Elizabeth, who employed 
him on her acceſſion to provide and buy up arms; and in 
1559, ſhe conveyed on him the honour of knighthood, and 
appointed him her agent in foreign parts. In this eclat of 
credit and reputation, he thought proper to provide himſelf 
with a manſion houſe in the city ſuitable to his ſtation and 
dignity. In this ſpirit he built that large and ſumptuous houſe 
for his own dwelling, on the weſt fide of Biſhoplgate ſtreet, 
London, now called Greſham College, where he maintained 
a port becoming his character and ſtation (1). 

But his flow of proſperity received a heavy check by the 
Joſs of his only fon, who died in 1564, and was buried in St. 
Helen's church oppoſite to his manſion houſe (K). 

At this time the merchants of London met in Lombard 


| ſtreet, expoſed to the open air and all the injuries of the 


weather. To remedy which convenience, Sir Thomas's fa- 
ther during his ſhrievalty had wrote a letter to Sir Thomas 
Audeley then Lord privy ſeal, acquainting him that there were 


(c) This memorial together with both of himſelf and his wife, were 
an original letter of Sir Richard his loſt in the paſſage from Antwerp. 


father, in Henry the VIIIth's time, (u) Several ſuch are in Rymer's 
upon the ſame ſubject is printed in ſœdera, Tom. xv. 371, and 486. 
Ward, in our merchant's life, It (1) See a deſcription of it in Stow, 


appears thereby, that all Sir Thomas's p. 135, Edit. 1598. 
plate, houſehold ſtuff, and apparel, (x) Ibid, p. 174. 


certain 
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certain houſes in that ſtreet belonging to Sir George Monoux, 
which if purchaſed and pulled down, a handſome bourſe might 
be built on the ground; he therefore deſired his lordſhip to 
move his Majeſty King Henry, that a letter might be ſent to 
Sir George, requiring him. to ſell thoſe houſes to the mayor 
and commonality of the city of London for. that purpoſe, 
The bourſe he ſuppoſes would coſt upwards of two thouſand 
pounds, one thouſand of which he doubts not to raiſe before 
he was out of his office; but nothing effectual was done 
in it (L). 

Sis 2 therefore took up his father's deſign, and im- 
proving upon his ſpirit, propoſed that if the citizens would 
give him a piece of ground in a proper place large enough for 
the purpoſe, he would build a bourſe at his own expence with 
large and covered walks, where the merchants and traders of all 
ſorts might daily aſſemble, converſe together and tranſact bu- 
ſineſs with one another at all ſeaſons without any interruption 
from the weather or other impediments of any kind. This 
generous offer was gratefully accepted, and in 1566 ſeveral 
houſes upon Cornhill and the back of it, with three allies call- 
ed Swan-alley, New-alley, and dt. Chriſtopher's-alley, con- 
taining in all 80 houſes, were purchaſed by the citizens for 
more than 3532 1. and fold for 4781. on condition of pulling 
them down, and carrying off the Ruff, 

This done the ground plot was made plain at the charges 
of the city, and poſſeſſion given to Sir Thomas, therein ſtiled 
agent to the queen's highneſs, and he on the 7th of June 
laying the firſt ſtone of the foundation, being brick, accom- 
panied with ſome aldermen, each of whom laid a piece of 
gold upon it; which the workmen took up, and forthwith 
followed upon the ſame with fuch diligence, that by the month 
of November in 1567, the ſame was covered with flate, and 
the ſhell ſhortly after fully finiſhed. 

The plan of this edifice was formed upon the exchange at 
Antwerp (M), being like that of an oblong ſquare, with a 

| | por- 


(L) Sir Richard had drawn a plan () The exchange at Antwerp was 
of it, and ſent ĩt in a letter to the lord 108 f. long, and 140 broad, with 
Privy Seal, wherein he obſerves, that a range of ſhops on all ſides ſup- 
Sir George Monoux muſt be ſharply ported by arches ; but was erected 
dealt with by the king, as being of no at the charge of the city an, 1531. 
gentle nature; and his refuſal probably Bleaus. Theabr. Belg. regiæ the ſame 
was the reaſon of the project's miſ- year that the propoſal was made by 
carriage at that time by the father, Sir Richard Greſham, and it is re- 
by which the honour of executing it markable, that the Amſterdam ex- 
devolved upon the ſon, change was burnt to the ground in 

| 1585, 
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portico ſupported with pillars of marble, ten on the north and 
ſouth ſides, and ſeven on the eaſt and weſt. Under which 
ſtood the ſhops each ſeven feet and a half long, and five feet 
broad ; in all 120, twenty five on each fide eaſt and weſt, and 
thirty four and an half north, and thirty five and an half ſouth, 
each of which paid Sir Thomas four pounds ten ſhillings a year 
upon an average. There were likewiſe other ſhops fitted up at 
firſt in the vaults below, but the dampneſs and darkneſs rendered 
theſe ſo inconvenient, that the vaults were ſoon let out to other 
uſes ; upon the roof ſtood at each corner upon a pedeſtal a 
graſshopper, which was the creſt of Sir Thomas's arms. 

This edifice was fully completed, and the ſhops opened in 
1569. And January 29, 1570, Queen Elizabeth attended 
by her nobility, came from Somerſet houſe, and paſſing by 

Temple Bar through Fleetſtreet, Cheap, and the north fide of 
the new bourſe to Sir Thomas's houſe in Biſhopſgate ſtreet, 
dined there, and after dinner returning through Cornhill, en- 
tered the bourſe on the ſouth fide, and having viewed every 
part thereof above ground, eſpecially the pawn which was 
richly furniſhed with all forts of the fineſt wares in the city, 
ſhe cauſed the bourſe by a trumpet and a herald to be pro- 
claimed the Royal Exchange, and ſo to be called from 
thenceforth and not otherwiſe (v). Upon this day, Sir Tho- 
mas is ſaid to have reduced to powder a pearl purchaſed by 
him of a foreigner, which on account of the price had been 
refuſed by ſeveral perſons of the firſt quality, and drank it up 
in a glaſs of wine (0). 

In the mean time, he had ſcarcely entered upon the execu- 
tion of this grand deſign, when the queen's affairs called him 
abroad. In 1566, he was ſent to Antwerp to take up money 
for her majeſty, viz. 14,667 l. flemiſh, and prolong the time 
of payment for 34,3851. more, andin December the ſame year, 
there was another debt of the queen's of 85 32 flemiſh prolong- 
ed. Sir Thomas conſidering the great diſadvantage of this way 
of borrowing money from foreigners (p), adviſed her ma- 

jeſty 
1585, and immediately rebuilt at the better evidence the ſtory has been 
public expence; and the ſame fate handed down by tradition as a real 
it is well known, attended the Lon- fact. Though hardly agreeable to 
don Exchange 1666, and 1669. the character of Sir Thomas, who 

(x) Stow, p. I50. Ed. 1598, was generous and magnificent, yet 


(o) This ſtory is founded upon a knew how to make the beſt uſe of his 
paſſage in a play, Here fifteen money, | 
« hundred pounds at one clap goes. () Queen Mary borrowed in 
% Inſtead of ſugar, Greſham drinks Flanders at fourteen per cent. on col- 
this pearl unto his queen and miſ- lateral ſecurity, and the ſame was 
„ treſs; pledge it lords.“ With no given by queen Elizabeth thrice with 
ſtrangers 
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jeſty to take up what money ſhe wanted of her own mer- 
chants. This advice it is true was not then followed, but 
was liſtened to in 1569, when a critical juncture of affairs 
gave him an opportunity of repeating, it. 

The quarrel which had then lately happened between her 
majeſty and the king of Spain, obliging the Engliſh mer- 
chants to ſend their effects ro Hamborough ; -the duke of 
Alva, governor of the Low Countries, prohibited all com- 

merce with England. Upon this ſecretary Cecil, who then 
managed the Exchequer, fearing that the merchants ſhould 
not have money enough to carry on the trade as when all was 
open at Antwerp, and the queen being apprehenſive that on 
the removal of the trade to a new place, the duty on cloth 
would fall ſhort, out of which the intended to pay her debts 
abroad; theſe doubts were imparted by the ſecretary to Sir 
Thomas Greſham, who knowing well the ſtate of trade and 
of the merchants, told the ſecretary, that in his opinion he 
needed not make any doubt of that ſeeming difficulty of the 
queen's paying her creditors, if ſhe ſaw her merchants well 
paid in London their firſt payment, which was half of her 
debt to them, for by that time the other half ſhould be paya- 
ble, the merchants would have plenty of money both here 
and at Hamborough. He aſſured him the commodities ſhipped 
by our merchants from Hamburgh were well worth 100,000). 
and better, and thoſe ſhipped hence with our goods thither 
were richly worth upwards of 200, ooo l. So that che duty 
upon cloths would amount to 10,0001. at leaſt, which 
would, if the queen pleaſed, diſcharge that debt. 

And as to the apprehenſion that our merchants would want 
money to buy up our commodities, Greſham obſerved there 
was no room to fear any ſuch thing from the great vent they 
had at Hamburgh already, and were like to have; and there- 
fore, if he were able to perſwade either the queen's majeſty 
or him the ſecretary, the firſt payment already agreed on at 
Hamburgh ſhould be above all things taken care of, aſſuring 
him that he knew for certain the duke of Alva was more 
troubled with the queen's great credit, and the vent of her 
commodities at Hamburgh than with any thing elſe, and 
6 quaked for fear”, That this was one of the chiefeſt hin- 
drances to the payment of the tenth penny then demanded by 
the duke for the ſale of goods or any kind of wares in the 
Low Countries, which he believed would be his undoing. Sir 


ſtrangers upon the city of London's land. Sir Robert cotton's anſwer to 
aſſurance as before, and with her reaſons for foreigners, p. 56. Edit. 
own ſubjects after upon mortgage of 2665, 8 vo. | 


Thomas 
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Thomas therefore adviſed that the queen in this juncture 
ſhould uſe no ſtrangers but her own ſubjects, whereby Alva 
and all other princes might ſee what a prince of power ſhe 
was. And by this means there was no doubt but that her 
highneſs ſhould cauſe the duke of Alva to know himſelf, 
and to make that end with the Low Countries that her ma- 
jeſty would herſelf, what bruit ſoever was there ſpread abroad 
to the contrary, ' . | 

And ſeeing he was entered ſo far on the ſubject of the 
queen's credit beyond ſea, wherein he had travelled theſe 
twenty years, he added that by experience in uſing our own 
merchants, he found great honour accrued to the prince, and 
alſo great profit to the merchants, and to the whole realm : 
Whatſoever ſome of the merchants ſaid to the contrary ; for 
concluded he, when our prince owed her own merchants 
ſolely fixty or eighty thouſand pounds, then they knew them- 
ſelves, and were daily ready to ſerve as good cheap as ſtrangers 
did, which he would wiſh again in ſuch time of extremity 
to be uſed, for that he knew our merchants were able to do 
it, becauſe the debt was divided into ſeveral hands, and could 
by no means hinder them from having intereſt (G. 

There is another inſtance of his zeal for her majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and the intereſt of his country during the great ſcarcity 
of money that year. Sir Thomas knowing that a Genoeſe 
merchant, named Regio, had in the queen's hands at the tower 
twenty or thirty thouſand ducats, and many more of his 
friends in London, adviſed the ſecretary to have thoſe ducats 
coined into current money, by which her majeſty would 
be a gainer three or four thouſand pounds, and enrich her 
realm with ſo much fine ſilver; and for repayment it might 
be made by way of exchange to her great profit, or ſhe 
might take it up of the faid merchants upon intereſt for a 
year or two, which he thought they would be glad of. This 
money he obſerved would pay her debts both at home and 
in Flanders to her great honour and credit through Chriſ- 
tendom : and further to recommend this advice by his own 
example, in September that year, he fent into the mint at 
the tower, five ſacks of new Spaniſh Ryals to be coined for 
che uſe of the queen, each ſack weighing 972 Ib. 11 0z. at 
45. 10 dz. per ounce (k). 

When the motion of lending money to her majeſty was 


.- firſt propoſed among the merchants by Sir Thomas, it met 


(Y Stow, B. i. p. 286. (R) Ibid, p. 187. 


with 
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with great oppoſition from many of them, and was carried 
in the negative at a common hall, this refuſa!, eſpecially the 
manner of it, was highly reſented at Court, and *tis probable 
the merchants carried it no farther, ſince ſeveral of them, al- 
dermen and others, in November and December, lent her ma- 
jeſty diverſe ſums of money to the value of 16,000 J. for ſix 
months at 6 per cent intereſt for that time; ſhe gave bonds 
to each of them ſeparately for repayment, as alſo the accuſ- 
tomed bonds to diſcharge them of the ſtatute of uſury, and 
at the end of the ſix months ſhe deferred the payment for fix 
months more, paying ſix per cent again and brokage. This 
method of ſupplying the government with money being found 
much more convenient than loans from foreigners, and a 
mutual benefit both to prince and people, was frequently prac- 
tiſed afterwards as occaſion required; the introducing wheres 
of was chiefly owing to Sir Thomas Greſham. Thus the 
queen having by his advice been put into a method of taking 
up money of her own ſubjects inſtead of foreigners, and the 
commerce with Flanders particularly Antwerp being then 
prohibited, his office for her majeſty, in thoſe parts, ceaſed of 
courſe that year. But in 1572, to ſhew her regard for 
him, ſhe was pleaſed to appoint him together with the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and ſeveral 
other eminent perſons, aſſiſtant to the lord- mayor for the go- 
vernment of the city of London during her intended progreſs 
that ſummer (s). This method was afterwards continued 
on the like occaſions, and Sir Thomas was joined in the 
commiſſion till 1578 (T). 

Tho' Sir Thomas had purchaſed very large eſtates in ſe- 
veral counties of England, yet he thought a country ſeat 
near London, to which he might retire from buſineſs, and 
the hurry of the city as often as he pleaſed would be very 
convenient. With this view he bought Oſterly park near 
Brentford in Middleſex, where he built a very large and mag- 
nificent feat within the park which he impaled, being well 
wooded, and furniſhed with many fair ponds ſtocked with 
fiſh and fowl, as ſwans and other water fowl, and of great 
uſe for mills, as paper mills, oil mills, and corn mills. In the 
ſame park was a very fair Heronry, for the increaſe and pre- 
ſervation whereof ſeveral allurements were deviſed by him (v). 

But 

(s) See her majeſty's letter to the (T) Stow, B. v.- p. 434, 435. 
lord mayor, Sir Lionel Ducket, in Edit. 1720. 

Maitland's hiſtory of London, B. i. (v) Norden's ſpeculum Britan, in 
p. 157. Middleſex, p. 37. The mills ſhew 
that Sir Thomas was of a tzmper to 
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But we muſt not omit a pleaſant ſtory relating to the houſe, 
which ſhews his great activity and deſpatch in any thing he 
was determined to effect. Queen Elizabeth having been 
once very magnificently entertained and lodged there by Sir 
Thomas, found fault with the court before it as being too 
large, and ſaid it would appear better if divided by a wall in 
the middle, he took the hint, and to ſhew his complaiſance 
for her majeſty, immediately ſent for workmen from Lon- 
don, who in the night built up the wall with ſuch privacy and 
expedition, that the next morning the queen to her great ſur- 
prize found the court divided in the manner ſhe had propoſed 
the day before (W). 

However before this feat was compleated he projected 
and executed that noble deſign of converting his manſion 
houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet into a ſeat for the muſes, and en- 
dowing it with the revenues ariſing from the Royal Exchange 
after his deceaſe. While he was meditating this deſign, the 
Univerſity of Cambridge wrote him an elegant Latin letter, 
reminding him of a promile, as they had been informed, to 
give them five hundred pounds either towards building a new 
college there, or repairing one already built, This letter 
was dated March 14, 1574-5. and it was followed by ano- 


ther of the 25th of the ſame month, wherein they acquaint 


him with a report they had heard, that he had promiſed 
Lady Burghley both to found and endow, a college for the pro- 
feſſion of the ſeven liberal ſciences. They obſerve the only 
place proper for ſuch a deſign was either London, Oxford, 
or Cambridge; they endeavour to diſſuade him from Lon- 
don, leaſt it ſhould prove prejudicial to the two Univerſities. 
And they hope he will not make choice of Oxford, ſince he 
was himſelf bred at Cambridge; which might preſume upon 
a ſuperior regard for him on that account. At the ſame 
time, they wrote another letter to the Lady Burghley, in 
which they earneſtly requeſt that ſhe will pleaſe to uſe her 
intereſt with him to fix upon Cambridge for the place of his 
intended College (x). 

But theſe letters had not the deſired effe}, he perſiſted in 
his reſolution to ſettle it in his houſe at London, and accord- 
ingly by an indenture quadripartite, dated May 20, 1575, 


mix his profit with his pleaſure, but (w) Fuller's Worthies in Middle · 
theſe and every thing elſe ſoon began ſex, p. 177. 

to fall to decay after his death. The (x) See theſe letters in Ward's 
ſeat has paſſed through ſeveral hands lives of the Greſham profeſſors, ap- 
in his time, and is now in the poſ- pend, No, iii, 

ſeſſion of alderman Child's heir, 


he 
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he made a diſpoſition of his ſeveral manors, lands, tene- 
ments and hereditaments ; with ſuch limitations and reſtric- 
tions, particularly as to the Royal Exchange and his manſion 
houſe, as might beſt ſecure his views with regard to the uſes 
for which he deſigned them. This indenture was foon fol- 
lowed by two wills, one of his goods, and the other of his 
real eſtates, the former of theſe bears date July 4th enſuing, 
whereby he bequeaths to his wife, whom he makes his ſole 
executrix, all his goods, as ready money, plate, jewels, 
chains of gold, with all his ſtock of ſheep and other cattle 
if within the realm of England, and likewiſe gives ſeveral 
legacies to his relations and friends and to all his ſervants, 
amounting in the whole to upwards of two thouſand pounds 
beſides ſome ſmall annuities. The other will is dated July 
5, wherein he gives one moicty of the Royal Exchange to the 
mayor and commonality of London, and the other to the 
Mercer's company for the ſallaries of ſeven lecturers in di- 
vinity, law, phyſic, aſtronomy, geometry, muſic and rhe- 
toric, at 50 l. per annum for each, with his houſe in Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet for the lecturers reſidence, where the lectures were to 
be read. He likewiſe leaves fifty three pounds, fix ſhillings, and 
eight pence yearly for the proviſion of eight alms folks re- 
ſiding in the almſhouſes behind his houſe, and ten pounds 
early to each of the priſons in Newgate, Ludgate, King's 
Reed, the Marſhalſea, and Counter in Woodſtreet, and the 
like ſum to each of the hoſpitals of Chriſt Church, St. Bar- 
| tholomew, Bedlam, Southwark, and the Poultry-Compter ; 
and a hundred pound yearly to provide a dinner for the whole 
| Mercer's company in their hall on every of their quarter 
days at twenty five pounds each dinner (v). By this diſpo- 
ſition, ſufficient care was taken that the two corporations 
to whom the affair was truſted ſhould receive no damage by 
the execution of it, for the ſtated annual payments amount 
to no more than 603 1. 6s. 8 d. and the yearly rents of the 
Exchange received by Sir Thomas were 7401. beſides the 
additional profits that muſt ariſe from time to time by fines 
which were very conſiderable. But the lady Anne his wiſe 
was to enjoy both the manſion houſe and the Exchange 
during her life if ſhe ſurvived Sir Thomas, and then they 
were both veſted in the two corporations for the uſes declared 
in the will for the term of fifty years, which limitation was 
made on account of the ſtatutes of Mortmain that prohibited 
h the 


(sx) Idem. in life of Sir Thomas, et ſeqq. The ſame author obſerves, 
where is a copy of the will, p. 19. p. 26. that the ſituation and ſpaci- 
ouſneſs 
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the alienation of lands or tenements to any corporation, 


without licence firſt had from the crown. And that ſpace of 
time the teſtator thought ſufficient for procuring ſuch licence, 
the doing of which he earneſtly recommends to them without 
delay; in default whereof, at the expiration of fifty years, 
theſe eſtates were to go to his heirs at law (Zz). 

Having thus ſettled his affairs ſo much to his own honour, 
the intereſt of the public, and the regards due to his family, 
he was at leiſure to reap the fruits of his induſtry and ſucceſs. 


But he did not long enjoy this felicity, for upon the 21ſt of 


November, 1579, between fix and ſeven o'clock in the even- 
ing, coming from the Exchange to his houſe in Biſhopſgate 
ftreet, he ſuddenly fell down in his kitchen, and being taken 
up 'was found ſpeechleſs, and preſently. died (a). He was 
buried in his own pariſh church of St. Helens. His obſe- 


quies were performed in a very folemn manner, the corps 


being attended by one hundred poor men, and the like num- 
ber of poor women, whom he had ordered to be cloathed 
in black-gowns of five ſhillings and eight pence per yard 
at his own expence (B.) The charges of the funeral a- 
mounted to 8col. His corps was depoſited in a vault at the 
north eaſt corner of the church, which he had before provided 
for himſelf and family, with a curious marble tomb over it, 
On the ſouth and weſt ſides of which are his own arms, 
and on the north and eaft the ſame impaled with thoſe of his 
lady. The arms of Sir Thomas, together with the city of 
London and Mercers company, are likewiſe painted in the 


glaſs of the eaſt window of the church above the tomb, 


which ſtood as he left it without any inſcription till 1736, 


ouſneſs of the manſion houſe, and 
the accommodation for ſeparate a- 
partments and other rooms for com- 
mon uſe, the open courts and co- 
vered walks with the ſeveral offices, 
ſtables, and gardens, ſeemed all ſo 
well ſuited for ſuch an intention, as 
if Sir Thomas had it in view at the 
time of building his houſe, 

(2) This was Elizabeth, ſole child 
of his elder brother John, married to 


- Sir Henry Nevil. She died in 1573, 


before Sir Thomas, but left iſſue 
Henry Nevil, Eſq; to whom Sir Tho- 
mas bequeathed by his will the man- 
nors of Mayfield and Wadhurſt with 
all the lands belonging to them, a- 
mounting to 240 l. per annum, after 
his lady's death, Sir Thomas had 


alſo by a woman of Bruges in Flan- 


ders a natural daughter named Anne, 


to whom upon her marriage he gave 
the manors of Hemeſby-Morton, and 
Jangham in Norfolk, and the man- 
or of Combes in Suffolk, amounting 
in the whole to 280 l. 15 8. per 
annum, Stow, v. ii. append. ii. p. 6. 
Edit. 1720. She married Nathaniel 
Bacon, Eſq; ſecond ſon of the lord 
keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon, who alſo 
married Jane youngeſt ſiſter to the 
lady of Sir Thomas Greſham. Maſ- 
ter's hiſtory of C. C. C. Cambridge, 
p. 225, Edit. 1743, 4to. 

(a) Holinſhead, v. iii. p. 13 10. 
Stow, Chron. p. 686. Edit. 1615. 

(n) Stow, and preamble to his 


will, 
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when the following words taken from the pariſh regiſter were 
cut on the ſtone that covers it by order of the church war- 
dens; Sir Thomas Greſham, knight, was buried December 
« 15, 1579(D).” By an inventory of the goods at his houſe 
in Biſhopgate ſtreet taken after his deceaſe, they are ſaid to 
have amounted to 11271. 15s. 8d. He had alſo another 


houſe at weſt Aire in Norfolk, where the effects were valued 


at 16551. 1s. But his chief ſeat ſeems to have been at 
Mayghfield in Suſſex, one room of which was called the 
queen's chamber, and the goods and chattels belonging to it 
were eſtimated at 75531. 108. 8d (R). By his death many 


large eſtates in ſeveral counties of England, amounting at 


that time to the clear yearly value of 23001. and upwards, 
came to his lady (F), who ſurvived him many years, and 
continued to reſide after his deceaſe in the manſion-houſe at 
London in the winter, and at Ofterly-park in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, at which laſt place ſhe died November 23, 1596, 
very aged. Her corps was brought to London, and buried in 
the ſame vault with her huſband Sir Thomas, Decem- 
ber 14 (G). She left one ſon named William; whom ſhe had 
by her former huſband, who in 1606, was eighty three years 
of age: he had kept his chamber then for a year and more; 
and probably died not long afterwards, having ſurvived his 
ſon Sir Thomas Read, knt. who died at Oſterly-park, July 
3, 1595, without iflue (nh) by his lady, who was Mildred, 
ſecond daughter of Thomas Cecil lord Burghley ; and was 
buried the 14th of the ſame month in Sir Thomas Greſham's 
vault in St. Helens church (1). 


(D) In confideration of the ground 
taken up by his tomb,he had promiſed 
to build a handſome ſteeple to the 
church, but the performance of that 
promiſe was prevented by his ſudden 
death. Stow, p. 133+ Edit. 1598. 

(E) Ward, from a MS. journal of 
Sir Thomas, 

(r) The ſeveral eftates lay in 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Kent, York, Durham, Derby, Camb- 
ridge, Somerſet, Wales, London, 
Middleſex, amounting to 1797 l. 
128. 2d 4. Out of which ſhe was 
to pay ſeveral annuities for life 
to his ſervants, his lawyers, phy- 
ficians and ſurgeons, and relations, 
particularly to lady Francis Greſham 
his fiſter in-law 933 J. 6 8. 8 d. a- 


Vol. VI. 


mounting in all to 467 1. which de- 
ducted from the former, leaves 14301. 
12 8. 2d. J clear, which was left 
abſolutely in fee ſimple to her. This, 
added to the clear yearly value of 
the Royal Exchange, the manfion 
houſe in Biſhopſgate ſtreet, and the 
manors of Mayfield and Wadhurf, 
amounting to 10571. 18s, 4d, which 
was hequeathed to her for life, make 
up the ſum of 2388 l. 10 s. 6 dg. 


Stow, V. ii. append. ii. p. 5. Edit. 


1720, . 

(6) Regiſter of St. Helens. 

(u) Law Reports by Coke, fol. 
24. V. vi. Moore, fol. 574, Cooke, 


V. ii. fol. 138. and 616. Palmer, fol. 


194. ; 
(1) Regiſter of St. Helens, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ward has drawn Sir Thomas's character, wherein he 
obſerves, that he had the happineſs of a mind every way 
ſuited to his fortune, generous and benign; ready to per. 
ferm any good actions and encourage them in others (Kk). 
was a great friend and patron of our celebrated martyrologiſt 
John Fox. He was well acquainted with the ancient 
and ſeveral modern languages; he had a very comprehenſive 
knowledge of all affairs relating to commerce whether foreign 
or domeſtic; and his ſucceſs was not leſs, being in his time 
eſteemed the higheſt commoner in England. 
queen Elizabeth's mercantile affairs ſo conſtantly, that he was 
called the Royal Merchant,“ and his houſe was ſometimes 
appointed for the reception of foreign princes upon their firſt 
arrival at London (). As no one could be more ready to 
perform any generous actions which might contribute to the 
honour of his country; ſo he very well knew how to make 
the beſt uſe of them for the moſt. laudable purpoſes. 
was he leſs ſerviceable both to the queen and her miniſtry 
on other occaſions, who often conſulted him and fought his 
advice in matters of the greateſt importance relating to the 
welfare of the government, ſeveral inſtances 4 * have 


been given in the courſe of this memoir (). 


(x) In the dedication to him of a 
book by one Hugh Govghe, entitled 
the Offspring of the houſe of Otto- 
man, the author particularly ac- 
knowledges his great liberality both to 
himſelf and others who were ſtrangers 
to him. By the way, a book was alſo 
dedicated to him by Richard Row- 
lands alias Verſtegan, called the Port 
of the world, containing the ori- 
ginal and antiquities of the moſt fa- 
mous cities in Europe with their 
trade and traffic, &c. London, 1576. 
8vo. 

(L) Of this we have the two fol- 
lowing inſtances : Cardinal Caſtillon 
flying from France with the biſhop 
of Arles, landed, September 13, 1568, 
at che Tower, where they were re- 
ceived by Sir T homas and ſome other 
eminent citizens, and by orders from 
court, conducted to Sir Thomas's 
houſe in Biſhopſgate ſtreet and tliere 
Jodged, Next day the Cardinal attend- 
ed by Sir Thomas went to the French 
church, thence to the Exchange, 


He tranſacted 


But 


afterwards to St. Paul's, and fo 


back to dinner to his houſe, where 


he centinued ſome days till he was 


introduced to her majeſty, Stow's 
Chron. p. 662, Strype's Annals of 


queen Elizabeth, V. 


ii. P- 238. 


And on the 22d of January follow- 
ing, prince Caſimir Palatine of the 


Rhine, upon his arrival 
in the evening, being 


at the Tower 
conducted by 


torch light to Sir Thomas's houſe, 
was received there with the ſound 
of drums, trumpets, and other mu- 


ſical inſtruments, and e 


ntertained for 


three days till he went to court, 


Stow, ibid. p. 684. 


() Beſides theſe, it 


is ſaid that he 


once prevented the ruin of the Dutch, 
when being in great danger from the 
Spaniard, they applied to queen Eliza 


beth, who was very de 


firous to aſſiſt 


them : to which end a great ſum being 
thought requiſite, Sir Thomas deviſeda 
way of 3 the buſineſs at? 


ſmall expence. =P 
name all the money t 


ok up in hi 


at was in Ant- 


- welſ, 


He 


Nor 


| GRETSER. 

But the moſt ſhining part of his charaQer appears in his 
public benefactions. The Royal Exchange was not only a 
fingular ornament to the city of London, and a great con- 
venience to the merchants who wanted fuch a place to meet 
In and tranſa& their affairs, but likewiſe contributed very 
much to the promotion of trade, both by the number of 
ſhops erected there, and the much greater number of the 

poor, who were employed in working for them. And the 
donation of his own manſion-houſe for a ſeat of learning 
and the liberal arts, with the handſome proviſion made for 
the endowment and ſupport of it, was ſuch an inſtance of a 
generous and public ſpirit as has been equalled by few, and 
muſt perpetuate his memory with the higheſt eſteem and gra- 
titude fo long as any regard to learning and virtue is preſerved 
among us, Nor ought his charities to the poor, his eight 
alms houſes, and the liberal contributions to the ten priſons 
and hoſpitals in London and Southwark to be omitted. Each 
of thoſe benefactions ſeparately conſidered is great in itſelf, 
and a juſt foundation for laſting honour, but when united 
they are without any rival, peculiar to Sir Thomas Greſham, 


who having no ſon to bear up his name, very wiſely fixed oh 


the moſt effectual method to preſerve it in the higheſt regard 
to all poſterity: 

His public benefactions, the Royal Exchange, and his 
manſion- houſe, on the deceaſe of his lady immediately came 
into the hands of the two corporations, the city of Lon- 
don and the Mercer's company, who, according to their truſt, 
obtained a patent from the crown dated February 3, 1614, 
12 Jacobi I. to hold them for ever upon the terms expreſſed 
in the will of the donor (N). 


werp, which cut the nerves of the law profefſorſhip of Greſham, an. 
Spaniard for that year, by this means 1673. and Ward's lives, &c. append; 
both giving the Dutch time to breathe, No. xiii. | | 
and weakning their enemy. Mere- (x) See the inrolment in chan- 
dith's ſpeech on his election to the ety. 


GRETSER (James), a very learned man, was born 
at Marcdotf in Germany about the year 1561, and entered 
among the ſociety of Jeſuits at ſeventeen years of age. (Bayle's 
Di.) When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was appointed 4 
profeſſor at Ingolſtad. He ſpent twenty four years there; 
teaching philoſophy three, morality ſever, and ſchool-divi- 
hity fourteen. - Theſe employments did not binder him 


from being conſtant at prayers; and compoſing a prodigious 


number of books. The catalogue of them, as given by fa- 
; 'F 2 theft 
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. had not been fo ſharp and vehement.“ (Memoires, &c.) 


GRETSER. 


ther Niceron, conſiſts of near 153 articles; which, he tell: 


us, was copied by him from the propoſals or plan, publiſhed 
in 1733, for printing an edition of all Gretſer's works at 
Ratiſbon in ſeventeen volumes folio. (Memoires, tom, xxviii.) 
His great erudition was attended with a ſurpriſing modeſty, 
He could not bear to be commended. The inhabitants of 
Marcdorf were deſirous of having his picture, to hang 
it up in their town-houſe; but when Gretſer was in- 
formed of the earneſt application they had made to his ſu- 
periors for that purpoſe, he was heartily vexed; and told 
them, that if they wanted his picture, they need but draw 


that of an aſs, To make themſelves amends, they pur- 


chaſed all his works, and devoted them to the uſe of the 
public. He died at Ingolſtad on the 29th of January, 1625. 
He ſpent his whole life in writing againſt Proteſtants z and 
in defending the order to which he belonged. Some authors 
have beſtowed very great encomiums upon him. Cardinal 
du Perron ſaid, & Gretſer is greatly to be applauded : he 
„has a great deal of wit for a German.“ (Perroniana.) 
Dupin ſays of Gretſer, that “ he was certainly a man of 
© vaſt abilities, and had laboured a great deal in both eccle- 
„ ſiaſtical and prophane antiquity. It is pity, he was not 
na better critic, and that he adopted pieces and ſtories either 
« ſpurious or doubtful, It is pity too, as Gretſer was ſo 
« able to treat ſubjects throughly, that controverſies ſhould t 


. . ES. 


« have en; aged him in perſonal and particular diſputes. 8 
« Neverthe eſs it may be affirmed, that he was one of the I 
* ableſt cor troverſial writers of his age. He had a great b 
6“ facility in writing, and refuted his adverſaries with a vaſt p 
% vehemence. The circumſtance which ought to be moſt cc 
© eſteemed in his works is the prodigious variety that is gl 


found in them, and the accuracy with which he collected 
«© on each ſubject, whatever bears any relation to it, In 
„ ſhort, his books, it may be ſaid, will furniſh very good ma- 
cc terials to thoſe, who would write on the ſame ſubjects.” 
(Bibl. des Auteurs Eccleſiaſt.) Father Niceron fays, 
« It were to be wiſhed, that Gretſer had ſhewed greater 
„ moderation in his controverſial writings; that he had re- 
« ſtrained his natural impetuoſity therein, and that his ſtile 


He received however as ill language as he gave; and if he 
| ſoundly abuſed the Proteſtants, they abuſed him as ſound]y 
again; ſo that there was no mighty harm done, the ballance 

upon the whole being very well preſerved. 


Gretfſer's 


GREVILLE. 


Gretſer's works were printed, according to the propoſals 
abovementioned, at Ratiſbon 1739, in ſeventeen volumes 
folio, OT : 

GREVILLE (Furx or Fourkx), lord Brooke, an 
eminent courtier, and an ingenious writer, was deſcended of 
the antient and noble families of the Nevils, Willoughbys, 
and Beauchamps (A), being the eldeſt fon of Sir Fulk Gre- 
ville of Beauchamp court [at Alcaſter] in Warwickſhire, 
where he had his birth in 1554. Being of the ſame age with 
his couſin Sir Philip Sidney, he had the firſt rudiments of his 
education at the ſame ſchool in Shrewſbury (B), whence 
he was removed to the Univerſity of Cambridge, and ad- 
mitted a fellow commoner at Trinity College; and ſome 
time after making a viſt to Oxford, he became a member 
of that Univerſity in the ſame rank, but of what college is 
not certain. Having completed his academical ſtudies, he 
travelled abroad in the view of finiſhing his education; and 
upon his return, being well accompliſhed, was introduced 
to the court of queen Elizabeth by his uncle Robert Gre- 
ville, ſervant toher majeſty, where he was eſteemed a moſt in- 
genious perſon, and particularly favoured by the lovers of arts 
and ſciences. 

He was ſoon nominated to ſome beneficial employment in 
the court of the marches of Wales by his kinſman Sir Henry 
Sidney, then lord preſident of that court and principality. For 
inſtance, the preſident having given in a plan to the council 
board for the reformation of diſorders in thoſe marches, as 
particularly for abridging the number of aitorneys in the 
court, propoſed to have this reduced number put under the re- 
gulation of a principal officer or two, by patent from her 
majeſty, and recommended, Mr. Fulk Greville his friend, 
and his own ſecretary Mr. Edmund Molyneux, for that 
purpoſe. Sir Henry's letter is dated November 12, 
1576, and a ſubſequent letter to his ſervant Edward Wa- 
terhouſe, ſhews, that the principal buſineſs which theſe of- 
ficers were to ſuperintend, conſiſted in framing all original 
bills, and making out all orders for proceſs of appearance, 

Our author was not then above two and twenty years of 
age, ſo that this poſt muſt indeed be looked upon by him as 
an honourable atteſtation of his merit. But the nature of 
it did not pleaſe him ; his ambition prompted him to another 


(a) See note (u). 


l) This is only a conjecture, the Brit, 
B43 courſe 


probability whereof is urged in Biog. 
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courſe of life. He had already made ſome advances in the 
queen's favour, had attained a competent familiarity with the 
modern languages and ſome expertneſs in the martial exer- 
Ciſes of thoſe times: theſe were qual'fications for a foreign 
employment, which was more agrecable to the activity of his 
temper. and would open a quicker way of railing him to ſome 
of the firſt poſts in the ſtate. In reality, his heart was ſo 
eagerly ſet upon puſhing his fortune this way, that to gratify it, 
he ventured to incur his royal miſtreſs's diſpleaſure, and made 
ſeveral attempts in it, not only with, but even without her 
majeſty's conſent. Out of many of theſe we have an account 
of the few ſollowing from his own pen. Firſt, when theſe 
two mighty armies, Don John's and the duke Caſimire's were 
to meet in the Low Countries, he applied and obtained her 


majeſty's leave under her own hand to go thither ; but after 


his horſes, with all other preparations were ſhipped at Do- 
ver, the queen {who always diſcouraged theſe excurſions) 
ſent her meſſenger Sir Edward Dyer (c) with her mandate to 


ſtop him. 
He was ſo much vexed at this diſappointment, that after- 


wards, when ſecretary Walſingham was ſent ambaſſador in 


1678, to treat with thoſe two princes, an opportunity of ſee- 
ing an affair wherein ſo much Chriſtian blood and ſo many 
Chriſtian empires were concerned, was ſo tempting, that he 
was reſolved not to riſque a denial, and therefore ſtole away 
without leave, and went over with the ſecretary incog. T he 


conſequence whereof was, that at his return, the queen for- 


bad him her preſence for many months. To the ſame ambi- 


tion may allo be referred his engagement with Sir Philip Sydney 


to accompany Sir Francis Drake in his laſt expedition but one 


to the Welt Indies in 1585, in which they were both fruſtrat- 


ed by the ſame authority (p). 

Again, when the earl of Leiceſter was ſent general of her 
majeſty s forces the ſame year, and had given Mr. Greville 
the command of a hundred horſe, < then I (to uſe his own 
words) giving my humour over to good order, yet found 


that neither the interceſſion of this grandee, ſeconded with 


my own humble ſuit, and many. other honourable friends of 
mine, could prevail againſt the conſtant courſe of this excellent 


lady [the queen] with her ſervants, ſo zs I was forced to 
| tarry behind, and for this importunity of mine to change my 


(e) Mr. Dyer was ſent upon the with him in friendſhip to Sir Philip 
meſſag ge, which ſhews the queen's re- Sydney. 
gard tor lim, Mr. Dyer being joined (v) See more of this in Sir Phi- 
wo N "| | lip's article, 
' courſes 
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courſe, and ſeem to preſs nothing before my ſervice about 
her ; this princeſs of government as well as kingdoms made 


me live in her court a ſpectacle of disfavour too long as I 


conceived.” 
Laſtly, the univerſal fame of a battle to be fought between 


the prime forces of Henry III. and the religious of Henry 
IV. then king of Navarre, lifting him once more above this 
humble earth of duty, made him reſolve to ſee the diffe- 
rence between kings preſent and abſent in their martial ex- 
peditions ; ſo that without acquainting any creature, the earl 
of Eſſex excepted, he ſhipped himſelf over, and at his re- 
turn was ket from her majeſty's preſence full fix months, 


and then received after a ſtrange manner ; © for, continues he, 


this abſolute prince, to ſever ill example from grace, avers 
my going over to be a ſecret employment of hers; and all 
theſe other petty exiles, a making good that cloud or figure, 
which ſhe was pleaſed to caſt upon my abſence, protecting 
me to the world with the honour of her employment, ra- 
ther than ſhe would for example's ſake be forced either to 
puniſh me further, or too eaſily forgive a contempt or neglect 
in a ſervant ſo near about her, as ſhe was pleaſed to con- 
ceive it,” | 

After ſo many kind croſſes as purpoſely read leſſons to 
ſhew him his miſtake, -no wonder that he was at laſt con- 
vinced, and that (as he ſays himfelf) by theſe many warn- 
ings, he found the ſpecious fires of youth to prove far more 
ſcorching than glorious ; and calling his ſecond thoughts to 
counſel, clearly in that map diſcerned adtion and honour to 
ly with more wings than one, and that it was ſufficient for 
the plant to grow, where his ſovereign's hand had planted 
it: Upon the whole, then he found reaſon to contract his 
thoughts from thoſe larger but wandering horizons of the 
world abroad, and bounded his proſpect within the ſafe limits 
of duty in ſuch home ſervices as were acceptable to his ſo- 
vereign.“ | | 

Accordingly, in purſuance of this principle, we find him 
proſecuting his intereſt in the marches court of Wales. Dur- 
ing theſe excurſions abroad, his gracious miſtreſs granted him 
the reverſion of two of the beſt offices in that court, one of 
which falling to him in the year 1580, he met with ſome 
difficulties about the profits. In this conteſt, he experienced 
the friendſhip of Sir Philip Sidney, who by a letter wrote 


to his father's ſecretary, Mr. Molyneux, April 10, 1581, pre- 


vailed on him not to oppoſe his couſin Greville's title in any 
part or conſtruction cf his patents; and a letter of Sir Francis 
I 4 Wal- 
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Woalfinzham to the preſident, the next day, April 11, put an 
end to the oppoſition that had been made from another 


quarter (E). 


This office appears to be clerk of the ſignet 


to the counſel of Wales, which is ſaid to have brought him 
in yearly above 2000 l. ariſing chiefly from the proceſſes 
which went out of that court, all of which are made out by 


this officer. 


The fees of the ſignet are for every letter at 


the ſuit of the party, one ſhilling; for every placard, two 
ſhillings; for writing an exemplification, according to its 
length; for ſealing it fix ſhillings and eight pence. The 
other place was clerk of the counſel, by virtue of which 
office he had the keeping of all records ; the office and place 


(2) As this letter exhibits a re- 
markable proof of the ſtrength of 
our author's intereſt at court, we 
ſhall lay it before the reader as fol- 
lows, ©* My verie good lord, about 
* the end of Februarie laſt, I writt 
4% to your lordſhip on the behalfe 
« of my couſen Fulke Grievelle, 
“ for the profitts of the office fallen 
* to him there in the marches, by 
4 Mr. Dudley's death. At that 
% tyme alſo I writt to Mr. Fox, 
6. friendly adviſing bim to ſuffer my 
, couſen quietly to enjoy the ſaid 
« office with all ſuch commodities 
« as Mr. Dudley had; which no 
«© doubt was ment unto him by her 
4 majeſtie, and I thincke to be car- 
„ ried away by ſufficient words of 
© the patent. 


„tre, and more plainly by Mr. Fox 
« himſelf, he intendeth to ſtand in 
* law with my couſen for the prof- 
fetts which Mr. Dudley had, by 
* the late encreaſe of fees in everie 
% proceſſe paſſing the ſignet. If 
«« Mr. Dudley, ſerving but a noble- 
«© man, could enjoy that encreaſe of 
« fees, much more my couſen ſhall, 
% being her majeſties ſervant, and a 
« gentleman of whome ſhe maketh, 
« as your tordſhip doth knowe, ſome 
% good accompt. I knowe, your 
* lordſhip's good affection towards 
% my couſen, and therefore doubt 
% not but you have allreadie, and 
* will further doe, what you may 


2 


Howbeit as I un- 
4 derftand by your lordſhip's let- 


« with Mr. Fox, to yeald to that 
© is reaſon, without law; which 
« if he will not, but that law muſt 
„ needs be commenced between 
them; furely it ſhall be proſequut- 
« ed in ſuch effectual ſort, that Mr. 
« Fox, in the end, will have ſmall 
* cawſes to rejoyce of the iſſue 
* thereof: whereas now by yeald- 
« ing to that is required, hee may 
% avoyd trouble, and purchaſe to 
* himſelf, not only the aſſurance of 
« the good love of my ſelſe, but 
“ alſo of all Mr. Grievell's friends, 
« which are manie and of great 
% callyng, and may ſtead Mr. Fox, 
« and his, in matters poſſible of 
greater importance, than this thing 
© nowe in queſtion is. Much to 
this effect, I have nowe writt-n 
«« ro Mr. Fox; in whome if you 
ſhall find no preſent diſpoſition to 
yeald to my requeſt, then I wiſhe 
it would pleaſe your lordſhip to 
« ſequeſter the profits in contro- 
„ verſie between them, as in former 
letters was required, untill the 
cauſe be determined by law or 
otherwiſe. And thus with my 
hartieſt commendations to your 
* lordſhip, I take my leave: from 
« the court, the 12th of April 1581. 
% Your lordſhip's 
* Afured loving friend, 
% FRA. WALSINGHAM." 
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of regiſter, the-making of all copies, the entering of all or- 
ders, and the making of bonds and commiſſions. He or 


his deputy is tied to conſtant attendance ; for which he was 


allowed diet for himſelf and his ſervant in the queen's houſe- 
hold, and twenty merks fee per annum, the buſineſs being 
to conceive, deviſe or write ſuch letters or public proclama- 
tions as either concern the quiet government of the ſubjects 
within the limits of their authority, or the reſolutions of that 
board upon cauſes of eſtate depending before them; and for 
the better performance of his ſervice in this office, he is al- 
lowed twelve clerks. Mr. Greville was alſo conſtituted ſe- 
cretary for South and North Wales by the queen's letters pa- 
tent, bearing date April 25, 1583; and that grant was 
afterwards made perpetual, or for life, in July, 1 | ne J. 
In the midſt of theſe civil employments, he made a con- 
ſpicuous figure in the martial way, when the French am- 
baſſadors, accompanied by great numbers of their nobility, 
were in England a ſecond time to treat of the queen's mar- 
riage with the duke of Anjou in 1581. Tilts and tourna- 
ments were the courtly entertainments in thoſe days, and 
they were performed in the moſt magnificent manner on this 
occaſion by two noblemen, beſides Sir Philip Sidney and 
Fulk Greville, who with the reſt behaved fo gallantly as to 
win the reputation of a moſt gallant knight. In 1586 theſe 
two friends were ſeparated by the unfortunate death of the 
former, who in his will bequeathed to this dear friend one 
moiety of his books (F). vs | 

In 1588, Mr. Greville attended his kinſman the earl of 
Eſſex to Oxford, and among other perſons in that favourites 
train was created Maſter of Arts in the Eſſexian creation 
I ith of April that year. Two years afterwards, on the ninth 
of the ſame month, he attended the funeral of Ambroſe 
Dudley ear] of Warwick as a mourner. In 1595, he was 
accuſed to the lords of the council, by a certificate of ſeveral 
gentlemen borderers upon Farickwood in Warwickſhire, of 
having made waſte there to the value of 14,0001. but the 


| Proſecution ſeems to have been dropt, and in October 1597, 


he received the honour of knighthood. In the beginning of 
March the ſame year, he applied for the office of treaſurer 
of the war, and about two years afterwards, in the 4ſt of 
Elizabeth, he obtained the place of treaſurer of marine 
cauſes for life, And in 1599 a commiſſion was ordered to 
be made out for him as rear admiral of the fleet, which was 


(r) The other moiety was left to Mr. Dyer already mentioned. 
intended 


; 
N 
* 
: 
| 
| 
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intended to be ſent forth againſt another threatened invaſion 


by the Spaniards. To this commiſſion he humourouſly 'al- 


ludes in ſpeaking of his kinſman the earl of Eſſex's execution 
the following year, where he ſays, that“ himſelf remaining 
e about the queen was a kind of Remora, ſtaying the vio- 
<« lent courſe of that fatal ſhip, and but now was abruptly 
«© ſent away to guard a figurative fleet in danger of nothing 
& but theſe proſopopœia of invincible rancor, and kept as in a 
« free priſon at Rocheſter till his [the earl's] head was off.” In 


1602, having purchaſed from private hands ſome claims upon 


the manor of Wedgnock, he obtained of the queen a grant 
of the ancient and ſpacious park thereunto belonging, for 
himſelf, his heirs and aſſignees, in as ample a manner as John 
duke of Northumberland, or Ambroſe earl of Warwick had 
held it. 

During this glorious reign, he frequently repreſented his 
county in the houſe of commons, together with Sir Thomas 
Lacy ; and it has been obſerved that a better choice could not 
have been made, as both of them were learned, wiſe and 
honeſt, He continued a favourite of queen Elizabeth to the 
end of her reign (G). The beginning of the next opened 
no leſs in his favour. At the coronation of king James I. 
July 15, 1603, he was made knt. of the Bath, and his office 
of ſecretary ſo the council of the court of marches of Wales 
was confirmed to him for life by a patent bearing date July 
24. In the fecond year of this king, he obtained a grant 
of Warwick caſtle. He was greatly pleaſed with this favour, 
and the caſtle being in a ruinous condition, he laid out at 
leaſt 20,000 J. in repairing it: the houſe within he adorned 
with rich furniture of every kind, and without he beautified 
it with the moſt pleaſant gardens, plantations and walks; ſo 
that conſidering its ſituation on a very high rock [which is 


the cliff of a river running at the foot, and thence watering 


the town of Warwick] no place in that midland part of 
England does compare with it for ſtatelineſs and delight. He 
had alſo a grant of the manor and lands of Knowle in the 
ſame county. | = 
In reality, he was more intent upon increaſing his private 
fortune by ſuch' ſubſtantial favours, than ambitious of any 
high poſt and power in the ſtate. He was afterwards poſſeſſed 
of ſeveral very beneficial places in the marches court of Wales, 


(s) Sir Robert Naunton obferves, attendance, for he came thither 
that he neither ſought for nor ob- backed with a plentiful fortune. 
rained any great place or preferment Fragmenta Regalia, 1642. 4t0.p. 30. 
zt court during all the time of his 


and 


GREVILLE. 


and at preſent he ſeems to have confined his views within 
the limits of theſe offices, He perceived the meaſures of go- 


vernment quite altered, and the ſtate waning from the luftre 


in which he had ſcen it ſhine z beſides he had little hopes of 
being preferred to any thing conſiderable in the miniſtry, 
as he met with ſome diſcouragements from Sir Robert Cecil, 
the ſecretary, and the perſons in power. In this poſition of 
affairs, he ſeems to have formed ſome ſchemes of retirement 
in order to write the hiſtory of queen Elizabeth's life. In 


which view he drew up a plan commencing with the union of 


the two roſes in the marriage of Henry VII. and had made 
ſome progreſs in the execution of it: but the peruſal of the 
records in the council cheſt being denied him by the ſecre- 


tary, as he could not complete his work in that authentic and 


ſubſtantial manner as became him, he broke off the deſign, 
and diſpoſed himſelf to reviſe the product of his juvenile 

ſtudies and his poetical recreations with Sir Philip Sydney, 
During the life of the treaſurer Cecil, he obtained no ad- 
vancement in the court or ſtate, but in 1615, ſome time 
after his death, Sir Fulk was made under treaſurer and chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; in conſequence of which, he was 
called to the board of privy council. In 1617, he obtained 
from the king a ſpecial charter conhrming all ſuch liberties as 
had been granted to any of his anceſtors in behalf of the 
town of Alcaſter upon a new reſerved rent of ten ſhillings a 
year. And in 1620, January 9, his majeſty created him a 
baron of the realm by the title of lord Brooke of Beau- 
champ court. He obtained this dignity as well by his merit 
and fidelity in the diſcharge of his offices, as by his noble 
deſcent from the Nevils, W illoughbys de Brooks, and Beau- 
champs (H). In September 1621, he was made one 8 _ 
ords 


(n) Acoording to his pedigree, 
Sir Richard Beauchamp married Eli- 
zabeth daughter of Sir Humphry 
Stafford, knt. by whom he had iſſue 
three daughters heireſſes, whereof 
Elizabeth the eldeſt married to Sir 
Robert Willoughby lord Brooke, who 
had in her right the manor of Alce- 
ſter in partition, and deceaſed ſeiz- 
ed thereof, November 10. an. Henry 
VIII. 13%. leaving three grand- 
daughters his next heirs, daughters 
of Edward Willoughby his ſon, by 
Lis wife daughter of Richard Nevil 
jord Latimer. Of which daughters 


ſo in minority, the eldeſt Elizabeth 
was committed to the guardianſhip 
of Sir Edward Greville of Milcote, 
Kut. who obtained her wardſhip, 
tis ſaid, on purpoſe to marry her to 
John his ſon and heir; but ſhe bet - 
ter affected Fulk the younger, ac- 
cording to Sir William Dugdale, and 
having eſtate ſufficient both for him 


and herſelf, became his wife, to 


whom ihe brought the manor of 
Alceſter with other lands; which 
Fulk much enlarged his manor houſe 
of Beauchamp court, taking ſtone 
and timber from the then newly diſ- 
5 | ſolved 
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lords of the king's bedchamber, whereupon reſigning his poſt in 
the Exchequer, he was ſucceeded therein by Richard Weſton, 
afterwardyearl of Portland. After the demiſe of king James, 
he continued in the privy council of king Charles f. in the 
beginning of which reign, viz. in 1622, he founded a hiſtory 
lecture in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and endowed it with 
a ſalary of 1001. per annum. DS 4. 

He did not long ſutvive this laſt act of generoſity : for, 


notwithſtanding he was a munificent patron of learning and 


learned men, he at laſt fell a facrifice to the extraordinary 

of a diſcontented domeſtic, The account we have 
of this fatal event is, that his Jordſhip, neglecting to reward one 
Ralph Heywood, who had ſpent the greateſt part of his life in 
his ſervice, this attendant expoſtulated thereupon with his lord- 
ſhip in his bed-chamber at Brook-houſe in Holborn, and being 
ſeverely reproved for it, preſently gave his lordſhip a mor- 
tal ſtab in the back with a knife or ſword, after which he 


withdrew into another room, and locking the door murdered 


Himſelf with the ſame weapon. It has been credibly report- 
ed that there remained no written memorial or tradition in 
this noble family of any other cauſe or reaſon for Heywood's 
diſcontent ; but ſome further particulars relating thereto have 
been lately publiſhed by Mr. Arthur Collins, author of the 
Peerage of England, who in the ſupplement informs us, 
that lord Brook having ſettled the whole of his eſtate upon 
his couſin Robert Greville by his laſt will and teſtament, 
he executed the ſame on the 18th of February feregoing, 
which was witneſſed by ſeveral gentlemen then in his ſervice, 
among whom was this Heywood. And ſome months after 
a codicil was added, wherein annuities were granted to 
thoſe gentlemen, but Heywood was omitted, which made him 
reſent the neglect to ſuch a degree as produced the warm ex- 

ſtulation between them, which ended in the tragical end 
of them both. His lordſhip before his death ordered another 
ſhort codicil to be added to his will; wherein he left hand- 


folved priory at Alceſter for that ed in the 7th of Elizabeth, being then 
purpoſe; as alſo his park, with part twenty nine years of age. In the 
of the waſte belonging to his lord- 12th of that reign, he was firſt in 


ſhip, and bore the office of Sheriff 
for this county and Leiceſterſhire in 
the 34th of Henry VIII. being then 
a knight, ſo alſo in the 1. of Ed- 
ward VI. and departed this life No- 
vember 10, 1559, leaving iſſue Fulk 
his ſon and heir, and Robert a 
younger ſon z which Fulk was knight- 


the commiſſion of the peace for that 
ſhire, and departing this life anno 
1606, left iſſue by Anne his wife, 
daughter to Ralph Nevil earl of 
Weſtmorland, Fulke the ſubje& of 
this memoir, Dugdale's Antiq. of 
Warwickſhire, vol, ii. P · 766. Edit. 
1730. 

ſome 


GREVILLE: 
ſome legacies to the ſurgeons who attended him on this oc- 
caſion (1). 

He died on the 3oth of September 1628, and his funeral 
obſequies were performed with great ſolemnity on the 27th 
of Oct. following, the corps being wrapt in lead was conveyed 
from Brook-houſe, Holborn, to Warwick; under the direc- 
tion of Sir William Segar, knt. Garter; Sir Henry St. 
George, knt. Richmond Herald, and Henry Oatting, Eſq; 


Cheſter Herald; and was interred on the north fide of the 


quire of St. Mary's Church there in his own vault, which 
had formerly been a Chapter-houſe of the Church; where a 
beautiful and magnificent monument of black and white 
marble had been erected by himſelf, with an inſcription com- 
memorating his friendſhip with the great patron of the muſes 
as his greateſt honour and moſt permanent epitaph, in theſe 
words--FULSE GREVILLE, fervantto QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
councellor to King JAMEs, and friend to SIX PH1LIP SrD- 
NEY. Tropheum Peccati, f 

In ſhort, he made his dear friend the great exemplar of his 
life in every thing, and Sidney being often celebrated as 
the patron of the Muſes in general, and of Spenſer in par- 
ticular, ſo we are told lord Brooke deſired to be known to 
poſterity under no other character than that of Shakeſpear's 
and Ben Johnſon's maſter, lord Chancellor Egerton, and 
biſhop Overal's patron. His lordſhip alſo obtained the office of 
Clarencieux at arms for Mr. Camden, who very gratefully 
acknowledged it in his life-time, and at his death left him a 
piece of plate in his will. It was lord Brook's munificence, 
alſo that raiſed John Speed from a mechanic to be an hif- 
toriographer. wy 

His lordſhip had an elegant taſte for all kinds of polite 
learning, but his inclination as well as his genius led him 


* 


(i) The laſt cited relates a remark- 
able ſtory, which may be contraſted 
with this murder, concerning one of 
the family named Lodowicke Greville, 
Eſq; who contrived with a ſervant 
or two of his to murder Mr. Webb 
of Draycot in Oxfordſhire, his own 
tenant, who had been alſo his ſtew- 
ard, that he might get all his riches. 
Theſe ſervants having ſtrangled him, 
one of them went into his bed, and 
when the miniſter came who was to 


with the curtains cloſe pinned about 
him, counterfeited a fick and dying 
man's voice and other infirmities, 
till he had diſpoſed of the dead 
man's effects ſeemingly in the de- 
ceaſed's own words, and willed all to 
Mr. Greville, The murder and 
fraud being afterwards diſcovered, 
and Mr, Greville refufing to plead, 
he was preſſed to death in the King's 
bench prifon, and his ſervant hanged 
the ſame year 1589. | 


make the will, the murderer in bed 
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particularly to hiſtory and poetry (x). Hence with reſpect 
to the former it was that lord Bacon ſubmitted his Life of Henry 
VII. to his perufal and animadverſions (L). And his extra- 
ordinary kindneſs to Sir William Davenant, muſt be added 
to other conſpicuous evidences of the latter; that poet he took 
into bis family when very young, and was ſo much delight- 
ed with his promiſing genius, that as long as the patron 
lived, the poet had his reſidence with him, and probably 


formed the plan of ſome of his firſt plays under his lordſhip's 


encouragement; ſince they were publiſhed ſoon after his 
death. The truth is, our author was better enabled, and pro- 


bably more inclined to this and other inſtances of liberality, 


than to marriage: For though he was, as is ſaid, a conſtant cour- 


tier of the ladies, yet he was never married ; fo that his ho- 
nour falling by the patent to his kinſman Robert Greville, he 


direQed his eftate alſo by his will to go along with it to-the 
ſame relation, being next of kin to him [M]. 
He was then arrived to the age of twenty one N he 
had been educated at the Univerſity of Cambridge, and had 
a good ſhare of learning. During the civil wars he adhered 
to the parliament, and was made lieutenant of Warwick- 


hire, and colonel in their army, and commanded thoſe 


forces which were ſent to attack the cathedral of Litchfield, 
in which action he was killed by a ſhot in the left eye, March 
2, 1642-3, being St. Cedde's day, the Saint to which that 
church is dedicated, whereupon ſome reflections were made 
by archbiſhop Laud in his Diary, aiming to intimate that his 
death was a judgment upon him as being a great enemy of 
cathedrals; and having publiſhed a diſcourſe againſt epiſ- 
copacy in 154.1, 4to. There was alſo printed the preced- 


ing year, a piece of his entitled, „ The Nature of Truth, 
its union and unity with the ſoul, which is one in its eſ- 


(x) This appears by his works. Elizabeth, which he uſed honoura- 


Of which one volume, containing 
chiefly poetical pieces, was publiſhed 
in 1633, fol. (2). There came out. 


afterwards under his name, but 


thought to be ſpurious, The five 
years of king James, &c, Longon, 
1643, 4to, to which were added, 
Truth brought to light by time, &c. 


and other things. (3). His life of 


Sir Philip Sidney, London, 1652, 8vo, 


to which was prefixed Maxims of ſtate, 


&c, (4). His Remains, Lond, 1670, 
8vo. 

(L) Lord Bacon, having told us, 
that Fulk (as he then was) Greville 
had much and private receſs to queen 


7 


bly and did many men good, ob- 
ſerves, that he would ſay merrily of 
himſelf, that he was like Robin 
Goodfellow, for when the maids ſpilt 
the milk pans or kept any racket, 
they would lay it upon Robin; ſo 
what tales the ladies about the queen 
told her, or other bad offices that they 
did, they would put it upon him. 
Bacon's Apophthegms, p, 221. Edit. 
1625, 12mo. In Biogr. Brit. are 
many inſtances of our author's kind- 
neſs to lord Bacgn after his fall. 

(1) He was grandſon of Robert, 
younger brother to our author's fa- 
ther, 

« ſencs, 


| ſome rare ſtatue or buſto, the workmanſhip of ſome maſ- 
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© ſence, faculties, acts, one with the ſoul ;” in 129, which 
ſhews him to be a viſionary in philoſophy, and if we may 
believe Mr. Wood with reſpect to his religious opinions, he 
muſt be far gone in enthuſiaſm, ſince he tells us, his lord- 
ſhip often bragged that he ſhould live to ſee the millenary pa- 
radiſe begin in his life time (N). In this he certainly dege- 
nerated from his anceſtor, the ſubject of this memoir, whoſe 
character as a ſtateſman may be collected from what has been 
related in the courſe of it. One writer tells us, that his 
works ſhall endure to poſterity as reliques of his worth, like 


terly hand, 'whoſe, excellencies a Michael Angelo or a Ber- 
nini had only the ſkill to diſcover, but marble-ſpoilers no taſte 
of (0). Another author, ſpeaking of his poetry, obſerves, that 
there is in all of it a myſterious-and fententious way'of writ- 
ing without much regard to elegancy of ſtile, or ſmoothneſs 
of verſe (y), yet ſometimes he breaks out with an uncommon 
brightneſs (C). A late writer mentions his lordſhip's treatiſe 
on human learning, together with Donne's works, and Davis 
on the Immortality of the Soul, as proofs of an obſervation 
that after the Fairy Queen of Spenſer allegory began to 
decline, and by degrees give place to a ſpecies.of compoſition 
in which the perplexed ſubtleties of metaphyſical diſquiſitions 
ſtrongly prevailed, and which perhaps took its riſe from the 
taſte and influence of that pacific and profound ſcholaſtic 
„„ At | | = 
Then Una fair *gan drop her princely mien, © 

ſays Mr. Maſon in bis Muſzus, who, however, has ſince fol- 
lowed our author in an attempt to revive the ancient Greek 
tragedy with choruſes; of which lord Brook's tragedy of 
Muſtapha is an example. This is called the matchleſs Mul- 
tapha by a writer in 1722, who ſays the poetry herein is not 
eaſily to be mended, and it ſeems to have been in good eſteem 5 
in Charles II. time, ſince there is a ſtanza in the chorus Sa- "is 
cerdotum at the end, introduced by archbiſhop Tillotſon into =p 
one of his ſermons, in order to anſwer it, as containing the 
favourite argument of thoſe who murmur at the injunctions 
of religion, as if it had attributed to Providence, the ſetting 
of our nature and our duty at variance, or the giving us ap- 
petites one way and laws another. The force of which ob- 


(*) Ath, Oxon, vol. i, col. 522, (d) The Muſes library, by Mr, 
523, 524. 101 Elijah Cooper. p. 216, Edit. 1737, 
(o) Rich. Flecknoe's. Epigrams, 8vo. | | 
p. 10. Edit. 1671, 8vo. (R) Warton's Obſervations on 
(») E. Philips Theatr, Pœtar. Edit, the Fairy Queen, p. 236. London, 
1675, amo. 1654, 8 vo. 
jection, 
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jection, ſays that elegant preacher, is very ſmartly expreſſed 
in thoſe celebrated verſes of a noble poet of our own, which 
are ſo frequently in the mouths of many, who are thought 
to bear no good will to religion.” The lines are theſe: 


Oh weariſome condition of humanity, 
Born under one law, to another bound, 
Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created ſick, commanded to be found : 
If nature did not take delight in blood, | 
She would have made more eaſy ways to good (s). 


(s) Tillotfon's Sermons, vol. iii, lover, p. 184. & ſeq. 8vo. 2d Edit. 
p. 406. 2d Edit. in 8vo. 1687, See 1718. | (OY 
alſo Sir Richard Steele's Reader and 


. GR'EVIUS (Jon N GEORGE), one of the greateſt critics 
in the ſeventeenth century, was born January 29, 1632 (A), 
at Naumbourg in Saxony, and having laid a good foundation 
of claſſical learning in his own country, was ſent to finiſh 
bis education at Leipſic (B), under the profeſſors Andrew Ri- 
vinus (c), and John Stranchius (po). This laſt was his relation 
by the mother's ſide, and fat opponent in the profeſſor's chair, 
when our author performed his exerciſe for his degree, on 
which occaſion he maintained a theſis * de moribus Germa- 
norum, Of the manners of the Germans. As his father de- 
figned to breed him to the law, he applied himſelf a while to 
that ſtudy, but not without devoting a conſiderable ſhare 
of his time to polite literature, which he affected moſt, and 


which he afterwards made the ſole object of his application. 


With this view he removed to Deventer in Holland, and at- 
tended the leQures of the celebrated John Frederic Grono- 
vius, and converſing with him, became entirely fixt in his re- 
ſolution. He was ſingularly pleaſed with this profeſſor, fo 
that he ſpent two- years in the proſecution of theſe ſtydies 
under his direction, and profited ſo much thereby, that he af- 
terwards frequently aſcribed all his knowledge to the affiſt- 
ance of this maſter. However, reſolving to make uſe of all 
advantages for improving himſelf, be went thence firſt to 


Leyden to hear the famous Daniel Heinſius, and next to Am- 


(A)] Ada eruditorum Lipſiæ ann, tagina variarum diſſertat. rarior, &c. 
1703. Utrecht 3 702, 4to. 
(x) Ibid, (v Author of the Chronolo 
(c) Our author printed three dif- under his name, 
ſertations of this profeſſor in his Syn- | 


o 


fterdam, 


GaEVIUS 


fierdam, where attending the lectures of Alexander Morus 


and David Blondel, this laſt perſuaded him to renounce the 
Lutheran religion, in which he had been bred, and to em- 
brace Calviniim. 

In the meantime, his reputation increaſed daily, and was 
now raiſed ſo high, though but twenty four years of age, 


that he was judged ſufficiently qualified for the chair, and up- 


on the death of John Schultiog, he was actually nominated 
to the profeſſorihip of Duiſburg by the Elector of Branden- 
burg, who at the ſame time yielded to his defire of viſiting 
Antwerp, Bruſſels, and Lorrain and the neighbouring coun- 
tries; in order to complete the plan which he had laid down 
for finiſhing his ſtudies before he entered upon the exerciſe 
of his office. Young as he was, he appeared every way 


equal to the employ z but held the place no longer than two 


years; when he cloſed with an offer of the profeſſorſhip of 
Deventer, which though of leſs value than Duiſburg, was 
more acceptable to him on many accounts: He had a fingu- 
lar affection for the place where firſt he indulged his inclina- 
tion for theſe ſtudies. He had the pleaſure of ſucceeding his 
much beloved Mr. Gronovius, and that too by a particular 
recommendation on his removal to Leyden. It muſt be re- 
membered alſo that our author was a proſelyte to Calvin in 
the eſtabliſhed religion at Deventer, not ealily, if at all to- 
lerated at Duiſburg ; and laſtly in Holland, there was a fairer 
proſpect of preterinent. Accordingly. in 1661, the ſtates. of 
Utrecht made him profeſſor of eloquence in that Univerſity 
in the room of Paulus /Amilius. 

Here he fixed his ambition and reſolved to move no more. 
In this temper he rejected ſome ſollicitations both from Amſtet- 
dam and Leyden. The Elector Palatine likewiſe attempted 
in vain to draw him to Heydelberg and the Republic of Ve- 
nice to Padua, He was in a manner naturalized to Holland, 
and the Rates of Utrecht being determined not to part if poſ- 
ſible with the treaſure they poſſeſſed in him, laid freſh obli- 
cations, upon him, and in 1673, added to that of eloquence 
the profeſſorſhip of politics and hiſtory. In theſe ſtations he 


had the honour to be ſought for by diverſe perſons: ſeveral 


coming from Geimany for the benefit of his inſtructions, be- 
ſides many from England (E). He had filled all theſe poſts with 
a reputation nothing inferior to any of his time for more than 


(r) Among others, for inſtance, Dr. attended his lectures. See Dr. Mead's 
Mead, and his eldeft brother Samuel Life, &c. London 17 54, $vo, 
Mead, Eſq; counſellor at law, both 
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GREVIUS. | 
thirty years, when he was ſuddenly ſeized with an apoplexy, 
January 11, 1703, which carried him off the ſame day in 
the 711t year of his age. 

He had eighteen children by his wife, whom he married 
in 1656, but was ſurvived only by four daughters, one of his 
ſons, Theodore Peter, a youth of great hopes, died in 1692, 
in the 23d year of his age ; while he was preparing a new 
edition of Callimachus, which was finiſhed afterwards by his 
father, and printed in 1697. Theodore is alſo ſaid (F) to 
have formed a defign of writing the Hiſtory of William the 
HI. king of England, but this could only be in embryo. 

Grevius did very great ſervice- to the republic of letters, 
not ſo much by any entire productions of his own, as by 


| procuring good editions of a great number of authors which 


he enriched with notes and excellent prefaces : as Heſiod, 
Callimachus, Lucan's Solæciſta, Suetonius, Cicero's familiar 
epiſtles, and thoſe to Atticus, Florus, Catullus, Tibullus 
and Propertius; Juſtin, C. Julius Cæſar, with Julius Celſus, 
all the works of Lucian, Tully's Offices and his Orations, 
Gloſſarium Iſidori; and in modern authors he publiſhed Caſau- 
bon's letters, ſeveral pieces of Meurſius, Huet's Poemata, Ju- 
nius de pictura veterum, and Daniel Eremita de vita aulica & 
Eivili, and ſeveral others of leſs note. But his chef d'œuvre 
is his Theſaurus antiquitatum Roman. in 12 vol. fol. to 
which he added afterwards Theſaurus Antiq. & Hiftor. Ita- 
liz, which were printed after his death in 1704, in 3 vol. 
fol. There alſo came out in 1707, J. G. Grevii prælec- 
tiones & CX epiſtolæ ac collectæ ab Alberto Fabricio; to 
which was added Burmanni oratio dicta in Grevii funere, to 
which we are obliged for the particulars of this memoir. In 
1717, was printed J. G. Grevii Orationes quas Ultrajecti ha- 
buit, 8vo. A great number of his letters were publiſhed by 
Burman in his Sylloge Epiſtolarum, in 5 vol. 4to. And the 
late learned Dr. Mead was poſſeſſed of a collection of origi- 
nal letters in MS. written to Grevius by the moſt eminent 
perſons in learning as Baſnage, Bayle, Burman, Le Clerc, 
Faber, Fabricius, Gronovius, Kuſter, Limborch, Puffen- 
dorff, Salmaſius, Spanheim, Spinoſa, Tollius, Bentley, 
Dodwell, Locke and Potter, Abbe Boſſuet, Bignon, Har- 
duin, Huet, Menage, Spon, Vaillant, &c. from the year 
r670 to 1703, when Grevius died, | 


(vr) Acta erud, Lipf. ubi ſupta. 
GREW 


GR E W. 


GREW (Ozapian) a worthy pariſh prieſt in England, 
was born in November 1607, at Atherſton in the pariſh of 
Manceter in Warwickſhire, and having been well grounded 
in grammar learning under his uncle Mr. John Deniſon, was 
ſent to Baliol college in Oxford, and put under the tuition 
of Mr. Richard Trimnell in 1624: here purſuing his ſtudies 
carefully, he became qualified for the academical honours, and 
taking both his degrees in arts at the regular times, he entered 
at twenty eight years of age into the prieſthood, being or- 
dained by Dr. Robert Wright biſhop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, in whoſe dioceſe he obtained a curacy. In the be- 
ginning of the civil wars he ſided with the parliament party, 
took the Covenant, and at the requeſt of the corporation of 
Coventry, became miniſter of the great pariſh of St. Michael 
in that city, He filled this moſt uſeful and worthy ſtation 
by a conſcientious performance of all the duties thereof. 
The ſoundneſs of his doctrine according to his perſuaſion, 
the prudence and ſanctity of his converſation, the vigilancy 
and tenderneſs of his care, were of that conſtant tenour, that 
he ſeemed to do all which the beſt writers upon the paſtoral 
office tell us ſhould be done. 

As he ſided with the Preſbyterians againſt the hierarchy, 
ſo he joined with that party alſo againſt the deſign of deſtroy- 
ing the king, In this as in other things he acted both with 
integrity and courage, of which we have the following re- 
markable inſtance. In 1648, when Cromwell, then lieute- 
nant general, was at Coventry upon his march towards Lon- 
don, Mr. Grew took this opportunity to repreſent to him the 
wickedneſs of the deſign then more viſibly on foot for taking 
off his majeſty, and the fad conſequences thereof, ſhould it 


take effect, earneſtly preſſing him to uſe his endeavours to 


prevent it, and did not leave ſolliciting till he obtained his 
promiſe for it: nor was he fſatished with this; afterwards 
when the deſign became too apparent, he addreſſed a letter to 
him to the ſame purpoſe, and reminded him of his promiſe, 
and took care to have his letter delivered into Cromwell's own 
hands. | / | 


In 1651, he accumulated the degrees in divinity, and com- | 


pleted that of Dr. the enſuing act, when he preached the Con- 
cio ad Clerum with applanie. In 1654, he was appointed 
one of the aſſiſtants to the commiſſioners of Warwickſhire 
for the ejection of ſuch as were then called ſcandalous, ig- 
norant and inſufficient miniſters and ſchoolmaſters. He con- 
tinued at St. Michael's greatly eſteemed and beloved _— 
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his pariſhioners till his majeſty's reſtoration, after which he 

! ſeems to have reſigned his benefice in purſuance to the act of 
= - conformity in 1661. It does not appear that he engaged 
among the conventiclers after his deprivation ; but it is certain 

| that he preſerved the reſpect and affection of the citizens of 
Wood, vol. Coventry till his death, which happened in a good old age, 
N * co October 22, 1689; and his body was interred in the chan- 
| Abrid:mem Cel of his church of St. Michael. He publiſhed ++ A fin- 
of Baxter's « ner's juſtification by Chriſt, &c. delivered in ſeveral ſer- 
hit. of bis cc mons on Jer. ii. 6. London, 1670, 8vo.” and Meditations 
Lond. 170. upon our Saviour's parable of the prodigal ſon, &c. London 


e. 


1678, 4to. both at the requeſt, and for the common benefit, 


| of ſome of his quondam pariſhoners. | 


| 
LL Cr 94; REW (Nentmran), fon of the preceding, a learned 


own times, 
% 

? ar tl” writer and phyſician, who being apparently bred up in his father's 
6 1 . principles of nonconformity, was ſent abroad to compleat his 
8.2; 4 1 : . 

EW education inone of the foreign Univerſities, where he took the 
: * degree of Dr. of Phyſic (a), after which reſolving to ſettle in 
ine, X London, he flood candidate for an honorary fellowſhip'in the 
ee en, College of phyſicians there, and was admitted September 
L924, 3% 1680(B). He grew into an extenſive practice by his 
7 1 merit, which had recommended him to the Royal Society, 
/ where he was choſen fellow ſome years before, and upon the 
N bee death of Mr. Oldenburg their ſecretary ſucceeded him in that 
Ae apoſt on St. Andrew's day, 1677 (c). In conſequence where- 


L G9. of he carried on the publication of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


} 
1 
. 
1 

: 


actions from January enſuing till the end of February 1678. 
In the mean time, purſuant to an order of council of the 18th 
of July that year, he drew up © A catalogue of the natural 
and artificial rarities belonging to the Society.” This was 
publiſhed under the title of Muſeum” Regalis Societatis, &c. 
at London 1681, fol. and was followed by“ A compara- 
tive anatony of the ſtomach and guts, begun, &c.“ Lon- 
don 1591, fol. and © The anatomy of plants,” &c. in 1682, 
fol. After this he continued to employ the preſs for the ſer- 
vice of the public, whereby he ferved his own reputation at 
the ſame time, ſince he printed ſeveral other treatiſes which 
were much eſteemed by the learned world (p) both at _ 

an 


(4) Ach. Ox. vol, 2, col. 838. (o) Theſe are 1. Obſervations 
(r) Cen. Di, trom the Regiſter touching the nature of Snow, in Phil. 
ef the College. Tranſ. Ne 92, 2. The deſcription 


(c) Birch's Hift, of R. S. vol. iv. and uſe of the pores in the ſkin of 
the 


— fe — FP 
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and abroad, being moſtly tranſlated into Latin by foreigners, 
Thus he paſſed his time with the reputation and advantage of 
a learned author and an able practitioner in his profeſſion till 


his death, which happened ſuddenly on Lady-day 1711. 


GREY (Lady Jane) an illuſtrious perſonage of the 
blood royal of England by both parents. Her grand- 
mother on the ſide of her father, Henry Grey, marquis of 
Dorſet, being queen conſort to Edward IV. (A) and her 
grandmother on the fide of her mother, lady Frances Bran- 
don, being dauzhter to Henry VII. queen dowager of France, 
and mother of Mary queen of Scots (B). Lady Jane was 
born in the year 1537 (c), at Broadgate, her father's ſeat in 
Leiceſterſhire, She very early gave attoniſhing proofs of the 
pregnancy of her parts; inſomuch, that upon a compariſon 
with Edward VI. who was partly of the ſame age, and 
thought a kind of miracle, the ſuperiority has been given to 
her in every reſpect (o). Female accompliſhments were 
probably the firſt part of her education ; and her genius ap- 
peared in the works of her needle; then in the beautiful 
character which ſhe wrote, commended by all who had ſeen 
it; beſides which, ſhe played admirably on various in- 
firuments of muſic, and accompanied them with a voice 
exquiſitely ſweet in itſelf, and aſſiſted by all the graces that art 
could beſtow (E). Theſe, however, were only inferior or- 
naments in her character; and as the was far from priding 
herſelf upon them, ſo, through the rigour of her parents in 
exacting them, they became her grief more than her pleaſure ; 
but this unhappineſs was ſweetened by the nobler branch of 
her breeding. F 


the hands and feet, in ibid. Nꝰ 19. 
for May 1684. 3. Tractatus de ſa - 
lis cathartici amari in agris Ebatha- 
menfibus & hujuſmodi aliis contenti 
natura & uſa, London 1695, 12mo, 
4. Coſmologia Sacra : Or a diſcourſe 
of the univerſe, as it is the creature 
and kingdom of God: chiefly writ- 
ten to demonſtrate the truth and ex- 
cellence of the Bible, which contains 
the laws of this kingdom in the lower 
world. London 1701, fol. This is 
his capital principal piece, was uni- 
verſally read, and among others ſoon 
drew the eyes of Mr. Bayle, who 
finding ſome of his principles in dan- 


R 


ger thereby, thought proper to at- 
tack it; but a Defence appeared ſoon 
after in the Bibliotheque Choiſe, tom. 
5, written by Le Clerc, who had 
printed an abridgment of the Coſmo- 
logia in tom. 1, 2, and 3, of the 
ſame Bibliotheque. 

(a) Mill's Catalogue of Honovr, 
P. 543- 
(B) Brook's Catalogue of Nobility, 
p. 212. 

(c) Burnet's Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation, vol, ii. p. 272, 

(D) Fox's Acts and Monuments, 

(E) Chaloneri deploratio acerbæ 
necis, D. Janz Graiz, &c. 
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Her father had himſelf a tincture of letters, and was a 
great patron of the learned. He had two chaplains, Harding 


and Aylmer (F), both men of diſtinguiſhed learning, whom he 


employed as tutors to his daughter, and under their inſtruc- 
tions, ſne made ſuch a proficiency as amazed them both. 
Her own language ſhe ſpoke and wrote with peculiar accu- 
racy, The French, Italian, Latin, and eſpecially Greek, 
were as natural to her as her own. She not only underſtood 
them perfecily, but ſpoke and wrote them with the greateſt 
freedom : ſhe was verſed likewiſe in Hebrew, Chaldee and 
Arabic, and all this while a meer child. She had allo a ſe- 
dateneſs of temper, a quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a ſo- 
lidity of judgment, that enabled her not only to become the 
miſtreſs of languages but of ſciences ; ſo that ſhe thought, 
ſpoke, and reaſoned, upon ſubjects of the greateſt importance, 
in a manner that ſurprized even thoſe who from their own 
abilities were not much inclined to eſteem what the reſt of 
the world would have thought very extraordinary. With 
theſe high endowments ſhe had ſo much mildneſs, humility, 
and modeſty, that ſhe ſet no value at all upon thoſe acquiſi- 
tions. She was naturally fond of literature, and that fond- 
neſs was much heightened as well by the ſeverity of her pa- 
rents in the feminine part of her education, as by the gentle- 
neſs of her tutor Aylmer in this: when mortified and con- 
founded by the unmerited chiding of the former, ſhe return- 


ed with double pleaſure to the leſſons of the latter, and ſought 


in Demoſthenes and Plato, who were her favourite authors, 
that delight that was denied her in all the other ſcenes of 
life, in which ſhe mingled but little, and ſeldom with any ſa- 
tisfaCtion (G). | | 38 | 

It is true, her alliance to the crown, as well as the great fa- 
vour in which the marquis of Dorſet her father ſtood both with 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. unavoidably brought her ſome- 
times to court, and ſhe received particularly many marks of 
Edward's attention; yet ſhe ſeems to have continued for 
the moſt part in the, country at Broadgate. 

Here ſhe was with her beloved books in 1550, when the 
famous Roger Aſcham called on a viſit to the family in Au- 
guſt ; and all the reſt of each ſex being out a hunting in the 


park, he went to wait upon the lady Jane in her apartment, 


(r) Both then zealous proteſtants, the works of that biſhop, Aylmer 
but Harding turned papiſt after- was afterwards. biſhop of London, 
wards, and became one of the ableſt Sce Strype's Life of him, 
writers in that cauſe, which he main- (6) Fox as before, 
tained againſt biſhop jewel. Se: 


and 


© = Ek 


and ſurprized her reading the Phædon of Plato in the original 
Greek. Aſtoniſhed at it, preſently after the firſt compliments 
were paſt, he aſked her why ſhe ſhould loſe ſuch paſtime 
as there muſt needs be in the park ; at which ſmiling, ſhe an- 
ſwered, I wiſt all their ſport in the park is but a ſhadow 
< to that pleaſure that I find in Plato. Alas, good folk, they 
< never felt what true pleaſure meant.” This naturally 
leading him to enquire how a lady of her age, for ſhe could 
not then be above fourteen at moſt, had attained to ſuch a 


depth of pleaſure both in the platonic language and philoſo- 


Phy, ſhe made the following very remarkable reply: „I will 
<< tell you, and I tell you a truth which perchance you 
© will marvel at. One of the greateſt benefits which ever 
God gave me, is that he ſent me ſo ſharp and ſevere pa- 
© rents, and ſo gentle a ſchoolmaſter, For when I am in 
„ preſence either of father or mother, whether I ſpeak, keep 
« filence, fit, ſtand, or go, eat, drink, be merry or ſad, 
„ebe ſewing, playing, dancing or doing any thing elſe, J 
eam ſo ſharply taunted, ſo cruelly threatned, yea preſently 
© ſometimes with pinches, rips, and bobs, and other ways 
«© (which I will not name for the honour I bear them) ſo 
„ without meaſure miſordered, that I think myſelf in Hell, 
till time come, that I muſt go to Mr. Elmer; who teach- 
eth me ſo gently, ſo pleaſantly, with ſuch fair allurements 
to learning, that I think all the time nothing while I am 
„ with him: and when I am called from him, I fall on 
ce weeping, becauſe whatſoever I do elſe but learning is full 
© of griet, trouble, fear, and wholly miſliking unto me. 

And thus my book hath been ſo much my pleaſure, and 
* bringeth daily to me more pleaſure and more, that in re- 
e ſpect of it all other pleaſures in very deed be but trifles 
s and troubles unto me.” What reader is not melted with 

this ſpeech ? What ſcholar does not envy Aſcham's felicity 
at this interview? He was indeed very deeply affected with 
it, and to that impreſſion we owe the diſcovery of ſome fur- 
ther particulars concerning this lovely ſcholar. 

At this juncture he was going to London in order to attend 
Sir Richard Morriſon on his embaſly to the Emperor Charles 
V. and in a letter wrote the December following to the 
deareſt of his friends (H), having informed him that he had 


had the honour and happineſs of being admitted to con- 


verſe familiarly with this young lady at court, and that ſhe 
had written a very elegant letter to him, he proceeds to men- 


(a) Viz, Sturmivs, See Aſcham's article, 
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tion this viſit at Broadgate, and his ſurprize thereon, nat 
without ſome degree of rapture. Thence he takes occation to 
obſerve that ſhe both ſpoke, and wrote Greek to admiration, 
and that ſhe had promiſed to write him a letter in that lan— 
guage, upon condition that he would fend her one firſt from 
the Emperor's court (1). But this rapture roſe much higher 
while he was peng a letter addreſſed to herſelf the follow- 
ing month. There, ſpeaking of this interview, he aſſures 
her that among all the agrecable varieties which he had met 
with in his travels abroad, nothing had occurred to raiſe his 
admiration like thar incident in the preceding ſummer when 
he found her, a young maiden by birth fo noble, in the ab- 


ſence of her tutor, and in the ſumptuous houſe of her moſt 
noble father, at a time too when all the r-{t of the family 
both male and female were regaling themſelves abroad with 


the pleaſures of the chaſe, I found, continues he, @ Gul y 


* Oel, O Jupiter and all ye Gods, I found, I fav, the di- 
vine virgin diligently ſtudying the divine Phado of the divine 
Plato in the original Greek. Ha ppier certainly in this Jyſpect 


than in being deſcended both on the father and mother's ſide 


from kings and queens (x). He then puts her in mind of the 
Greek epiſtle ſhe had promiſed ; prompted her to write ano- 
ther alſo to his friend Sturmius, that what he had ſaid of her 
whenever he came might be rendered credib. e by ſuch authen- 
tic evidence, | 

It lady Jane received this letter in FW country, yet "tis 
probable ſhe did not ſtay there long after, fince ſome ch inges 
happened in the family which muſt have brought her to town ; 
for her maternal uncles, Henry and Charles Brandon, both 
dying at Bugden, the biſhop of Lincoln's palace, of the ſweat- 
ing lickneſs (U), her father obtained that honour, and was 
created duke of Suffolk in October this year, 1551 (u); Dud- 
ley earl of Warwick was alſo created duke of Northumberland 
the fame day (x). And in November the duke of Somerſet 
was impriſoned for a conſpiracy againſt him as privy coun- 
ſellor (o). During this interval, came the queen dowager 
of Scotland from France, who being magnificently entcr- 


(1) Afcham's Epiſt. 4. lib, 1. that ever he had, and the laſt time 
(x) Plato is ſtiled the Divine, by that ever he ſaw this noble lady. 
the heathen theologiſts, and his Phxdo Schoolmaſter, p. 35 edit. 1711, 


is his chief tract upon that ſubjeR, () Dugdale's Baronage, vol. 2. 
Aſcham relates this interview again p. 300. 

in his Schoolmaſter, where he ſays he (Mm) Ibid, vol. 1. p. 720, 721. 
remembered this talk gladly, both (x) King Edward's Journal. 
becauſe it was ſo woithy of memory, (0) General hiltory of England. 


and becauſe alſo it was tlie laſt talk 
| tained 
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tained by king Edward, was alſo, among other ladies of the 
blood royal, complimented as her grand-mother, by lady Jane, 
who was now at court, and much in the king's favour (p). 
In the enſuing ſummer of 1552, the king made a progreſs 
through ſome parts of England, during which lady Jane went 
to pay her duty to his majeſty's ſiſter, the lady Mary, at New- 


hell in Eſſex: and in this viſit her piety and zeal againſt po- 


pery prompted her to reprove the lady Anne Wharton for 


making a curteſy to the hoſt, which being carried by ſome 
oficious perſon to the ear of the princeſs, was retained in her 
heart, ſo that ſhe never loved lady Jane afterwards (Q); and 
indeed the events of the following year were not likely to 
work a reconciliation, 

The duke of Suffolk and Northumberland, who were now, 


upon the fall of Somerſet, grown to the height of their 


wiſhes in power, upon the decline of the king's health in 
1553, began to think how to prevent that reverfe of fortune 
which as things then ſtood they foreſaw muſt happen upon Ed- 
ward's death, Toobtain this end, no other remedy was judged 
ſufficient, but a change in the ſucceſhon of the crown, and 
transferring it into their own families. What other ſteps were 
taken preparatory to this bold attempt, may be {een in the ge- 
neral hiſtory, and is foreign to the plan of this memoir, 
which is concerned only in relating the part that was deſtined 
for lady Jane to act in the intended revolution; but this was 
the principal part, in reality the whole centered in her. 
Thoſe moſt excellent and amiable qualities which had rendered 
her dear to all who had the happineſs to know her, joined 
to her near affinity to the king, ſubjected her to become the 
chicf tool of an ambition ſo notoriouſly not her own. Upon 


this very account, ſhe was married to the lord Guilford Dud- 


ley, fourth fon of the duke of Northumberland, without 
diſcovering to her the real deſign of the match, which was 
celebrated with great pomp in the latter end of May, ſo much 
to the king's ſatisfaction, that he contributed bounteoully to the 
expence of it from the royal wardrobe (R). 

In the mean time, the populace were very far from being 
pleaſed with the exorbitant greatneſs of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, yet they could not help admiring that beauty 
and innocence which appeared in lord Guilford and his bride. 

But the pomp and ſplendor attending their nuptials was the 
laſt gleam of joy that ſhone in tae palace of. king Edward, 


(7) Ibid, 2. p. 425, where the particulars are 
(Q) Fox as before. mentioned. 
() Sce Strype's Memorials, vol. 6 
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who grew ſo weak in a few days after, that Northumberland 
thought it high time to carry his project into execution. Ac- 
cordingiy, in the beginning of June, he broke the matter to 
the young monarch, and having firſt made all ſuch colourable 
objections as the affair would admit againſt his majeſty's two 
filters, Mary and Elizabeth, as well as Mary queen of Scots; 
He obſerved that the lady Jane, who ſtood next upon the 
* royal line, was a perſon of extraordinary qualities; that her 
« zeal for the reformation was unqueſtioned ; that nothing 
* could be more acceptable to the nation, than the proſpect 
c of ſuch a princeſs ; that in this caſe he was bound to ſet 
« aſide all partialities of blood, and nearneſs of relation, 
* which were inferior conſiderations, and ought to be over- 
ruled by the public good.” To corroborate this diſcourſe, 
care was taken to place about the king thoſe who ſhould make 
it their buſineſs to touch frequently upon this ſubject, enlarge 
upon the accompliſhments of lady Jane, and deſcribe her 
with all imaginable advantages : fo that at laſt, the king's 
affections ſtan ing for this diſpolition of the crown, he yield- 
ed to overlook his ſiſters, and ſet aſide his father's will. A- 
greeably to which, a deed of ſettlement being drawn up in 
form of law by the judges, was ſigned by his majeſty, and 
all the lords of the council (s). | 

This difficult affair once accompliſhed, and the letters pa- 
tents having paſſed the ſeals before the cloſe of the month, 
the next ſtep was to concert the propereſt method for carry- 
ing this ſettlement into execution, and till that was done to 
keep it as ſecret as poſſible. To this end Northumberland 
formed a project, which, if it had fucczeded, would have made 


all things eaſy and ſecure, He directed letters to the lady 


Mary in her brother's name, requiring her attendance at 
Greenwich where the court then was; and ſhe had got within 
half a day's journey of that place when king Edward expired, 
July 6, 1553, but having timely notice of it, ſhe thereby 
avoided the fuare which had been fo artfully laid to entrap 
her(T). | | | 
* two dukes, Suffolk and Northumberland, found it ne- 
ceſſary to conceal the king's deceaſe, that they might have time 


to gain the city of London, and to procure the conſent of 
lady Jane, who was fo far from having any hand in this bu- 


fineſs, that as yet the was unacquainted with the pains that 


(s) General hiſtory, 
() She was inſormed of Edward's death by the earl of Arundel. 
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had been taken to procure her the title of queen (uv). At this 
juncture, Mary ſent a letter to the privy council, in which, 
though ſhe did not take the title of queen, yet ſhe clearly 
aſſerted her right to the crown, took notice of their conceal - 


ing her brother's death, and of the practice into which they 


had fince entered; intimating that there was ſtill room for 
reconciliation, and that if they complied with their duty in 
proclaiming her queen, ſhe could forgive and even forget 
what was paſt. But in anſwer to this they inſiſted upon 
the indubitable right, and their own unalterable fidelity to 
queen Jane, to whom they perſuaded the lady Mary to ſub- 
mit, | 

Theſe previous ſteps being taken, and the Tower and city 


of London ſecured, the council quitted Greenwich and came 


to London; and on Monday, July 10th, in the forenoon, the 
two laſt mentioned dukes repaired to Durham-houſe, where 
the lady Jane reſided with her huſband, as part of North- 
umberland's family. There the duke of Suffolk with much 
ſolemnity explained to his daughter the diſpoſition the late 
king had made of his crown by letters patents; the clear 
ſenſe the privy council had of her right; the conſent of the 
magiſtrates and citizens of London; and in concluſion him- 
ſelf and Northumberland fell on their knees and paid their 
homage to her as queen of England. The poor lady, ſome- 
what aſtoniſhed at their difcourſe, but not at all moved by 
their reaſons, or in the leaſt elevated by ſuch unexpected ho- 
nours, returned them an anſwer to this effect: * That the 
„laws of the kingdom and natural right ſtanding for the 
“ king's ſiſters, ſhe would beware of burdening her weak 
« conſcience with a yoke which did belong to them ; that 
&« ſhe underſtood the infamy of thoſe who had permitted the 
violation of right to gain a ſcepter ; that it were to mock 
« God, and deride juſtice, to ſcruple at the ſtealing of a 
« ſhilling, and not at the uſurpation of a crown. Beſides 
„ (ſaid ſhe) I am not ſo young nor ſo little read in the guiles 
« of fortune, to ſuffer myſelf to be taken by them. If ſhe en- 
rich any, it is but to make them the ſubject of her ſpoil; if 
&« ſhe raiſe others, it is but to pleaſure herſelf with their ruins ; 
* what ſhe adored but yeſterday, is to-day her paſtime ; and 
e if I now permit her to adorn and crown me, I muſt to-mor- 
« row ſuffer her to cruſh and tear me to pieces. Nay, with 
© what crown does ſhe preſent me? A crown which hath 


(v) Leiceſter's Common-Wealth, as ſhe never had the power of queen, 
p. 8 5. where that author obſerves, that ſo it was never meant ſhe ſhould, 
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been violently and ſhamefully wreſted from Katharine of 


„ Arragon, made more unfortunate by the puniſhment of 


« Anne Boleyn, and others that wore it after her: and why 
then would you have me add my blood to theirs, and be 
the third victim from whom this fatal crown may be ra- 
<< viſhed with the head that wears it? But in caſe it ſhould nor 
prove fatal unto me, and that all its venom were conſumed, 
« if fortune ſhould give me warrantics of her conſtancy, 
e ſhould I be well adviſed to take upon me theſe thorns which 
« would dilacerate, though not kill me outright ; to burthen 
« myſelf with a yoak, which would not fail to torment me, 
« though I were afjured not to be ſtrangled with it * My 
« liberty is better than the chain you proffer me, with what 
& precious ones ſoever it be adorned, or of what gold ſocver 
& framed, I will not exchange my peace for honourable and 
& precious jealouſies, for magnificent and glorious fetters, 
& And if you love me ſincerely and in good earneſt, you will 
& rather with me a ſecure and quiet fortune though mean, 
& than an exalted condition, expoſed to the wind, and followed 
& by ſome diſmal fall (W).“ 

However, the was at length prevailed upon by the exhor- 
tations of her father, the interceflion of her mother, the art- 
ful perſuaſions of Northumberland, and above all, the carntcſt 
deſires of her huſband, whom ſhe tenderly loved (x), to yield 
her aſſent to what had been, and was, to be done. And thus 


with a heavy heart, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be conveyed by 


water to the Tower, where the entered with all the ſtate of a 
queen, attended by the principal nobility, and, which is very 
extraordinary, her train ſupported by the dutcheſs of Suf- 
folk, her mother, in whom, if in any of this line, the right of 
ſucceſſion remained. About ſix o'clock in the afternoon, ſhe 
was proclaimed with all due ſolemnities in the city (v); the 
ſame day ſhe alſo aſſumed the regal title, and proceeded aſter- 
wards to exerciſe many acts of ſovereignty : but, paſſing over 
the tranſactions of her ſhort reign, which are the ſubjeR of the 
general hiſtory, it is more immediately our buſineſs to con- 
clude this article with her behaviour on her fall. Queen 


(w) Burnet as before. Heylin's 


hiſt. of the reformation, and Strype's 
Memorials. 

(x) Of all the earl's ſons, be is 
faid to have had the leaſt of his fa- 
ther in him. Heylin, p. 150, 

(v) The proclamation was penned 
by Sir John Throgmorton with great 
ſpirit and elegance, and contains in 


ſubſtance every thing that could caſt 
any colour of right upon queen 
Jane's title, and may be ſeen in the 
life of William lord Burleigh, p. 19. 
where the Printer Graſton's name ap- 
pears at the bottom, which was not 
probably known by Strype. See his 
Memorials, vol. iii. p. 13. 
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Mary was no ſooner proclaimed, than the duke of Suffolk, 
who then reſided with his daughter in the Tower, went to her 
apartment, and in the ſofteſt terms he could, acquainted her 
with the ſituation of their affairs, and that, laying aſide the 
ſtate and dignity of a que:n, ſhe muſt again return to that 
of a private perſon : to which, with a ſettled and ſerene coun- 
tenance, ſhe made this anſwer : Sir, I better brook this meſ- 
« ſage than my former advancement to royalty: out of obe- 
« dience to you and my mother I have grievoully ſinned, 


« and offered violence to myſelf. Now I do willingly, and 


« as obeying the motions of my ſoul, relinquiſh the crown, 
« 3ndendeavour to ſalve thoſe faults committed by others, 
« (if at leaſt ſo great a fault can be ſalved,) by a willing re- 
« linquiſhment and ingenuous acknowledgment of them (2). 

Thus ended her reign, but not her misfortunes. She ſaw 
the father of her huſband with all his family, and many of 
the nobility and gentry, brought priſoners to the Tower for 
ſupporting her claim to the crown; and this grief muſt have 
met with ſome acceſſion from his being ſoon after brought to 
the block. Before the end of the month, ſhe had the mor- 
tification of ſeeing her own father, the duke of Suffolk, in the 
fame circumſtances with herſelf ; but her mother, the dutcheſs, 
not only remained exempt from all puniſhment, but had ſuch 
an intereſt with the queen as to procure the duke his liberty 
on the laſt day of the month. Lady Jane and her huſband 
being ſtill in confinement, were on the zd of November 
1553, carried from the Tower to Guildhall with archbiſhop 
Cranmer and others, arraigned and convicted of high treaſon 
before judge Morgan, who pronounced on them ſentence of 
death, the remembrance of which afterwards affected him ſo 
far, that he died raving- However, the ſtrictneſs of their 
confinement was mitigated in December by a permiſſion to 
take the air in the queen's garden, and other little indul- 
gencies. This might give ſome gleams of hope; and there are 
ſome reaſons to believe the queen would have ſpared her life, 
if Wiat's rebellion hid not happened; but her father being 
engaged in that rebellion, gave the miniſters an opportunity 
of perſuading the queen, that ſhe could not be ſafe herſelf 
while lady Jane and her huſband were alive. Yet Mary was 
not brought without much difficulty to take them off. The 
news made no great impreſſion upon this lady; the bitterneſs 
of death was paſſed, ſhe had expected it long, and was fo 


(2) Clarke's Marrow of Eccleſ, Hiſt, part ii, p. 59, 
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well prepared to meet her fate, that ſhe was very little diſ- 
compoſed. - | | 

But the queen's charity hurt her more than her juſtice, 
The day firſt fixed for her death was Friday, February gth ; 
and ſhe had in ſome meaſure taken leave of the world by 
writing a letter to her unhappy father, who ſhe heard was 


more diſturbed with the thoughts of being the author of her 


death, than with the apprehenſions of his own' (a). In this 
ſerene frame of mind, Dr. Feckenham, abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, came to her from the queen, who was very defirous 
ſhe ſhould die profeſſing herſelf a Papiſt, as her father-in-law 
had done. The abbot was indeed a very fit inſtrument, if 
any had been fit for the purpoſe, having with an acute wit 
and a plauſible tongue, a great tenderneſs in his nature. Lady 
Jane received him with much civility, and behaved towards 
bim with ſo much calmneſs and ſweetneſs of temper, that he 
could not help being overcome with her diſtreſs ; ſo that either 


. miſtaking or pretending to miſtake her meaning, he procured 


a reſpite of her execution till the 12th, When he acquainted 
her with it, ſhe told him, * that he had entirely miſunder- 


*« ſtood her ſenſe of her ſituation ; that far from deſiring her 


(a) There is ſomething ſo extra- ** conſtrained, and as you well 
ordinary ſtriking in this letter, and ö know, continually aſſaied in tak- 
fo much above her years, that we ** ing the crown upon me; I ſeemed 
cannot debar the reader from it. It “ to conſent, and therein grievouſly 
is in theſe terms. Father, although ** offended the queen and her laws, 
« it pleaſeth God to haſten my © and yet do I aſſuredly -truſt, that 
«© death by you, by whom my life © this my offence towards God is ſo 
«© ſhould rather have been length- © much the leſs, in that being in ſo 
« ened ; yet can I ſo patiently take “ royal an eſtate as I was, mine en- 
© it, as I yield God more hearty ** forced honour never mixed with 
% thanks for ſhortening my woeful © my innocent heart. And thus, 
% days, than if all the world had “ good father, I have opened my 
* been given into my poſſeſſion with “ ſtate to you, whoſe death at hand, 
«© life lengthened to my will: and © although to you perhaps it may 


. albeit I am well aſſured of your * ſeem right woeful, to me there is 


« impatient dolors, redoubled many © nothing that can be more wel- 
% ways, both in bewailing your own „ come, than from this vale of mi- 


woe, and alſo, as I hear, eſpecial- ** ſery to aſpire to that heavenly 


© ly my unfortunate eſtate: yet my © throne of all joys and pleaſure 
6% dear father, if I may without of- with Chriſt our Saviour: In 
6 fence rejoyce in my miſhaps, me- whoſe ſtedfaſt faith, if it be lawful 
« thinks ia this I may account my- *© for the daughter to write ſo to her 
6 ſelf bleſſed; that waſhing my © father, the Lord, that hitherto 
% hands with the innocency of my“ ha'h ſtrengthened you, ſo con- 
« fat, my guiltleſs blood may cry © tinue you, that at laſt we may 
te before the Lord, mercy to the in- “ meet in heaven, with the Father, 
© nocent; and yet though I muſt ** Son, and Holy Ghoſt, Amen.“ 
„ needs acknowledge, that being Fox's Acts and Monuments. 
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« death might be delayed, ſhe expected and wiſhed for it 
& as the period of her miſeries, and her entrance into eternal 
* happineſs.” Neither did he gain any thing upon her in 


regard to popery, ſhe heard him indeed patiently, but 


anſwered all his arguments with ſuch ſtrength, clearneſs and 


ſteadineſs of mind, as ſhewed plainly that religion had been 


her principal care (5). On Sunday evening, which was the 
laſt ſhe was to ſpend in this world, ſhe wrote a letter in the 
Greek tongue, as ſome ſay, on the blank leaves at the end of 
a Teſtament in the ſame language, which ſhe bequeathed as a 
legacy to her ſiſter the lady Katharine Grey; a piece which, 
if we had no other leſt, *tis ſaid, were ſufficient to render her 
name immortal. In the morning the lord Guilford earneſtly 
deſired the officers that he might take his laſt farewel of her; 
which though they willingly permitted, yet upon notice ſhe 


' adviſed the contrary, ** aſſuring him that ſuch a meeting 


©* would rather add to his afflictions than encreaſe that quiet, 
« wherewith they had prepared their ſouls for the ſtroke of 
« death; that he demanded a lenitive which would put fire 
« into the wound, and that it was to be feared her preſence 
« would rather weaken than ſtrengthen him; that he ought 
to take courage from his reaſon, and derive conſtancy from 
« his own heart; that if his ſoul were not firm and ſettled, 
% ſhe could not ſettle it by her eyes, nor confirm it by her 
« words; that he ſhould do well to remit this interview to 
e the other world; that there indeed friendſhips were happy 


„ and unions indiſſoluble, and that theirs would be eternal, 


« if their ſouls carried nothing with them of terreſtrial, 
* which might hinder them from rejoicing.” All ſhe could 
do was to give him a farewel out of a window as he paſſed 


to the place of his diſſolution (c), which he ſuffered on the 
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(3) The particulars that paſſed 
betwixt her and Feckenham are well 
worth the reader's peruſal in Fox; 
and an account drawn up by herſelf 
of her diſpute with him about the 
real preſence is printed in the Phe- 
nix, vol. 2. p. 28, 

(c) After this ſad fight ſhe wrote 
three ſhort ſentences in the table- 
book in Greek, Latin and Englith, 
to this purport. In Greek: If his 
ſlain body ſhall give teſtimony againſt 
me before men, his moſt bleſſed ſoul 
ſhall render an eternal proof of my 
innocence in the preſence of God, 


In Latin, to this effect: The juſtice 


5 


of men took away his body, but the 
divine mercy has preſerved his ſou?!, 
The Engliſh ran thus: If my fault 
deſerved puniſhment, my youth at 


leaſt and my imprudence were wor- 


thy of excuſe, God and poſterity 
will ſhew me favour, — This book 
ſhe gave to Sir John Bridges the Lieu- 
tenant of the 'Tower on the ſcaffold, 
at his intreaty to bzſtow ſome me- 


morial upon him, upon which the 


gave it him as an acknowledgment 
of his civility. Heylin. This Sir 
John Bridges is the anceſtor of the 
Chandos family. 
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ſcaffold on Tower-hill with much chriſtian meeknels (b). 
She likewiſe beheld his dead body wrapped in a linnen cloth 
as it paſſed under her window to the chappel within the 
co wer. 

And about an hour after ſhe was led by the lieutenant to 
a ſcaffold prepared upon the green oppoſite the White- tower. 
She was attended there by Feckenham, but was obſerved 
not to give much heed to his diſcourſes, keeping her eyes 
ſtedfaſily fixed on a book of prayers which ſhe had in her 
hand. After ſome ſhort recollection ſhe ſaluted thoſe who 
were preſent with a countenance perfectly compoſed : then 
taking leave of Dr. Feckenham, ſhe ſaid, God will abun- 
dantly requite you, good Sir, for your humanity to me, 
though your diſcourſes gave me more uneaſineſs than all the 
terrors of my approaching death. She next addreſſed herſelf 
to the ſpectators in a plain and ſhort ſpeech (E), after which 
kneeling down ſhe repeated the Miſerere in Engliſh. This 
done ſhe ſtood up and gave her women, Mrs, Elizabeth Tilney 
and Mrs. Helen, her gloves and handkerchief, and to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower her Prayer-book. In untying her 
gown, the executioner offered to aſſiſt her, but ſhe deſired 
he would let her alone; and turning to her women, they 
undreſſed, and gave her a handkerchief to bind about her 
eyes, The exccutioner kneeling, deſired her pardon, to 
which ſhe anſwered “ moſt willingly.” He deſired her to 
ſtand upon the ſtraw; which bringing her within fight of the 
block, ſhe ſaid, I pray diſpatch me quickly; adding preſently 
after, Will you take it off before I lay me down ? The exc- 
cutioner anſwered, No, Madam. Upon this the handkerchief 
being bound cloſe over her eyes, ſhe began to feel for the 

lock, to which ſhe was guided by one of the ſpectators. 
When ſhe felt it, ſhe ſtretched herſelf forward, and ſaid, 
Lord, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit ; and immediately 
her head was ſeparated at one ftroke. h | 

Her fate was univerſally deplored even by the beſt affected 
perſons to queen Mary; and as ſhe is allowed to have been 1 
princeſs of great piety, it muſt certainly have given her much 
diſquiet to begin her reign with ſuch an unuſual effuſion of 
blood; eſpecially in the preſent caſe of her near relation, one 
formerly honoured with her friendſhip and favour, who had 
indeed uſurped, but without deſiring or enjoying the royal 


(p) Clarke as before, p. 65. and (r) It is printed among a collection 
Holinſhead's Chronicle, vol. 2. p. of her papers in qto without date. 
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diadem which ſhe aſſumed, by the conſtraint of an ambitious 
father and an imperious mother, and which at the firſt mo- 
tion ſhe chearfully and willingly reſigned. 
exceedingly lamented at home and abroad; the fame of her 
learning and virtue having reached over Europe, excited 
many commendations, and ſome expreſs panegyrics in dif- 
ferent nations and in different languages (F). Immediately 
after her death, there came out a piece entituled The 
precious remains of lady Jane Grey, in quarto (G6). A 


This made her 
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late author, who ſtiles her the faireſt ornament of her ſex; of Royal and 
ſays, it is obſervable how many defects concurred in her title Noble Au- 


to the crown. 
of Henry VIII. and there were deſcendants of the elder liv- 
ing, Whoſe claim indeed had been ſet aſide by the power 


given by Parliament to king Henry to regulate the ſucceſſion; 


a power which not being founded in national expediency, 
could be of no force, and additionally invalidated by that 
king's having by the fame authority ſettled the crown preferably 
on his own daughters. 2. Her mother, from whom alone 
Jane could derive any right, was living. 3. That mother was 
young enough to have other children, not being paſt thirty 
one at the death of king Edward (8); and if ſhe had born a ſon 
his right, prior to that of his ſiſter, was inconteſtable. 4. 
Charles Brandon, fa her of the dutcheſs of Suffolk, had mar- 
ried one woman while contracted to another, but was di— 
vorced to fulfil his promiſe. The repudiated wife was living 
when he married Mary queen of France, by whom he had 
the dutcheſs, 5. If however Charles Brandon's fitſt mar- 
riage ſhould be deemed valid, there is no ſuch plea to be 
made in favour of the dutcheſs Frances herſelf, Henry duke 
of Suffolk father of Jane being actually married to the ſiſter 


(r) See one of theſe in Clarke, 
p. 69. Another in Fox as before; 
and a third in Thuanus's Hiſt. lib. 
xiii. 

(so) Beſides the pieces already men- 


tioned, there are three Latin Epiſtles 


to Bullinger printed in a book enti- 
tuled Epiſtolæ ab Eccleſiæ Helvetice 
reformatoribus vel ad eos ſcriptz, &c. 
Figuri, 1742, 8vo. befides the let - 
ter the night before her death to her 
ſiſter Katharine, which is here printed 
in Latin. Four Latin verſes writ en 
in priſon with a pin, in Ballard's ac- 


Vol. VI, 


count of the Illuſtrious Women in 
England, 1752. Her ſpeech on the 
ſcaffold. Holinſhead and Baker ſay 
ſhe wrote divers other things, but 


not where they are to be found. Bale 


adds to theſe above-mentioned. The 
Complaint of a Sinner; and The Ve- 
vout Chriſtian, A letter to Harding, 
her father's chaplain, on his apoſta- 
tizing to popery, is in the Phenix. 
(u) See Veitue's print of this 
dutcheſs and her ſecond huſband, 
where her age is ſaid to be thirty-fix 


in 1553- 


L of 


I. Her deſcent was from the younger ſiſter tors, 24 
edit, 1759. 
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GRIBALDUS. 
of the earl of Arundel, whom he divorced, without the leaſt 
grounds, to make room for his marriage with Frances, 


GRIBALDUS (MaTTHEew), a learned Civilian of 
Padua, who left Italy in the ſixteenth century, in order to 
make a public profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion: but who, 
like ſome other Italian converts, imbibed the hereſy of the 
Antitrinitarians. (Bayle's Dict.) After having been pro- 
feſſor of civil law at Tubingen for ſome time, he quitted the 
employment; in order to eſcape the puniſhment he would 
have incurred, had he been convicted of his errors. He was 
ſeized at Berne, where he feigned to renounce his opinions, 
in order to eſcape very ſevere treatment; but as he relapſed 
again, and openly favoured the heretics who had been driven 
from Geneva, he would, as Beza intimates, (in Vit. Calvin.) 
certainly have been put to death, if the plague had not 
ſnatched him away in September 1564, and ſo ſecured him 
from being proſecuted for hereſy. In a journey to Geneva, 
during the trial of Servetus, he defired to have a conference 
with Calvin, which Calvin at firſt refuſed ; but afterwards 
conſented to, and then Gribaldus, though he came accord- 
ing to the appointed time and place, refuſed, becauſe Calvin 
would not give him his hand, till they ſhould be agreed on 
the articles of the Trinity and the Divinity of Chriſt, Gri- 
baldus was afterwards cited to appear before the magiſtrates, 
in order to give an account of his faith ; but his anſwers not 
being ſatisfactory, he was commanded to leave the city. He 
wrote ſeveral works, which are eſteemed by the public; as 
Commentarii in legem de rerum miſtura, et de jure fiſci, 
printed in Italy, Commentarii in pandectas juris, at Lyons. 
Commentarii in aliquot præcipuos digeſti, Codicis Juſtiniani 
titulos, &c. at Frankfort 1577. Hiſtoria Franciſci Spiræ, 
cui anno 1548 familiaris aderat, ſecundum quæ ipſe vidit et 
audivit, Baſil. 1550. Sleidan declares, that Gribaldus was 
a ſpectator of the ſad condition of Spira, and that he wrote 
and publiſhed an account of it. De methodo ac ratione ſtu- 
dendi in jure civili libri tres, Lyons, 1544, and 1556, He 
is ſaid to have wrote this laſt book in a week. | 


GRIERSON (CoxsrAN TIA), on of the moſt extra- 
ordinary women, that this or perhaps any other age has pro- 
duced, was born in the county of Kilkenny in Ireland. (Mrs. 
Barber's Preface to her Poems.) She died in the year 1733, 
at the age of twenty ſeven; and was allowed long before to 
be an exccllent ſcholar, not only in Greek and Roman lite- 
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rature, but in Hiſtory, Divinity, Philoſophy, and Mathe- 
matics. She gave a proof of her knowledge in the Latin 
tongue, by her dedication of the Dublin edition of Tacitus 
to the lord Carteret; and by that of Terence to his ſon, to 
whom ſhe likewiſe wrote a Greek epigram. She wrote ſe- 
veral fine poems in Engliſh, ſeveral of which are inſerted by 
Mrs. Barber amongſt her own, When the lord Carteret was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, he obtained a patent for Mr. 
Grierſon, her huſband, to be the king's printer; and to diſ- 
tinguiſh and reward her uncommon merit, had her life in- 
ſerted in it. Beſides her parts and learning, ſhe was alſo a 
woman of great virtue and piety. Mrs. Pilkington has re- 
corded ſome particulars of Mrs. Grierſon, and tells us, that 
« when about eighteen years of age, ſhe was brought to 
her father to be inſtructed in midwifry; that ſhe was 
© miſtreſs of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, and un- 
« derſtood the mathematics as well as moſt men: and what, 
„ ſays Mrs, Pilkington, made theſe extraordinary talents 
yet more ſurpriſing was, that her parents were poor illi- 
* terate country-people z - fo that her learning appeared like 
the gift, poured out on the Apoſtles, of ſpeaking all lan- 
© guages without the pains of ſtudy.” Mrs. Pilkington en- 
quired of her, where ſhe had gained this prodigious know- 
kdge: to which Mrs. Grierſon ſaid, that“ ſhe had received 
© ſome little inſtruction from the miniſter of the pariſh, 
« when ſhe could ſpare time from her needle-work, to which 
* ſhe was cloſely kept by her mother.” Mrs. Pilcington 
adds, that ſhe wrote elegantly both in verſe and proſe ; 
that her turn was chiefly to philoſophical. or divine ſub- 
* jets; that her piety was not inferior to her learning; and 
* that ſome of the moſt delightful hours ſhe herſelf had 
« ever paſſed, were in the converſation of this female phi- 


* loſopher.” (Pilkington's Memoirs, vol. i.) 


GRIMALDI (Joann Francis), a painter of Bologna, 
was born at Bologna in the year 16:6; and ſtudied under 
the Caracci, to whom he was related. He was a g od de- 
loner of figures, but became chiefly diſtinguiſhed for his land- 
kips, When he arrived at Rome, Innocent X. did juſtice 
this merit, and ſet him to paint in the Vatican and other 
places, This pontiff uſed to ſee him work, and talk fami- 
larly with him. His reputation reached Cardinal Mazarine 
at Paris, who ſent for him, ſettled a large penſion on him, 
and employed him for thrice years in embelliſhing his palace 
and the Louvre, by the order of Lewis XIII. The troubles 
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of the ſtate, and the clamours raiſed againſt the Cardinal: 

whole partly he warmly eſpouſed, put him ſo much in dan- 

| fie that his friends adviſed him to retire among the Jeſuits. 

e was of uſe to them; for he painted them a decoration for 

the expoſition of the Sacrament during the holy days, accord- 

ing to the cuſtom of Rome. This piece was mightily re- 

lied at Paris: the king honoured it with two viſits, and 

commanded him to paint ſuch another for his chapel at the 

Louvre. Grimaldi after that returned to Italy, and at his 
arrival at Rome, found his great patron Innocent X. dead: ; 
but his two ſucceflors Alexander VII. and Clement IX. ho- 

noured him equally with their friendſhip, and found him va- 
riety of employment. His colouring is vigorous and freſh, | 
his touch beautiful and light, his fites are pleaſant, his freſco | 
admirable, his leafing enchanting, and his landſkips, though | 
ſometimes too green, may ſerve as models to thofe, who in- 
tend to apply themſelves to that branch of painting. He 
underſtood architecture, and has engraved in aqua fortis | 
forty two landſkips in an excellent manner, five of which are ( 
after T itian. Grimaldi was amiable in his manners, as well l 
as ſkilful in his profeſſion: he was generous without profvſion, f 
reſpeci ful to the great without meanneſs, and very charitable 
to the poor. The following inſtance of his benevolence may a 
ſerve to characteriſe the man, A Sicilian gentleman, who f 
had retired from Meſſina with his daughter, during the trouble: a 
of that country, was reduced to the miſery of wanting bread, } 
As he lived over againſt him, Grimaldi was ſoon informe! l 
of it; and in the duſk of the evening, knocking at the di- l 
cilian's door, without making himſelf known, toſſed in 
money, and retired. 'I he thing happening, more than once 
raiſed the Sicilian's curioſity to know his benefactor; who e 
finding him out, by hiding himſelf behind the door, fell 
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down on his knees to thank the hand, that had relieved him, g 
Grimaldi remained confuſed, offered him his houſe, and con- I; 
tinued his friend till his death. He died of a dropſy at Rome by 
in 1680, and leaving a conſiderable fortune among fix chil- m 
dren, of which the youngeſt, named Alexander, was a pretty 
good painter. $ 
GRINDAL (Epwury), archbiſhop of Canterbury, : 
was born in 1519, at Hinſingham in the pariſh of St. Begis P. 
in Cowpland, a imall village in the county of Cumber- * 
land. After a ſuitable foundation of learning at ſchool, he ” 
was ſent to Magdalen College in Cambridge, but remove ful 
p from thence to Chriſt's, and aſterwards to Pembroke: ball fir 


Where 


firſt by plain Scripture ; or ſecondly, to their prince. 


GRIN D AL. 


where having taken his firſt degree in arts, he was choſen 
fellow in 1538, and commenced A. M. in 1541; having 
ſerved the office of junior burſar of his college the preceeding 

ear. In 1542, he was appointed proctor of the Univerſity, 
and is ſaid to have often fat as aſſeſſor to the vice chancellor 
in his courts, In 1549, he became preſident [vice maſter] 
of his college, and being now B. D. was unanimouſly choſen 
lady Margaret's public preacher at Cambridge; as he was 
alſo one of the four diſputants in a theological extraordinary 
act performed that year for the entertainment of king Ed- 
ward's viſitors (A). 

Thus diſtinguiſhed in the Univerſity, his merit was ob- 
ſerved by Ridley, biſhop of London, who made him his chap- 
lain in 1550, perhaps by the recommendation of Bucer, the 
king's profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge, who ſoon after his 
removal to London, in a let et to that prelate, ſtiles our di- 
vine a perſon eminent for his ]:arning and piety, a chief mem- 
ber of Chriſt, and his aſſociate in the molt ſacred miniſtry 
of the word of God. Thus a door being opened to him 
into church preterments, he roſe by quick advances, his 
patron the biſhop being fo much pleaſed with bim, that he 
deſigned him the prebend of Cantrilles, in St. Paul's church, 
and wrote to the council (ſome of whom had procured it for 
furniſhing the king's ſtables) for leave to give this living, 
as he ſays, to his well deſerving chaplain, who was without 
preferment, and to whom he would grant it, with all hig 
beart, that ſo he might have him continually with him and 
in his dioceſe to preach, adding, that he was known to be 
both of virtue, honeſty, diſcretion, wiſdom and learning. 
What effect this addreſs had does not appear, but the chan— 
ters place becoming vacant ſoon after, his lordſhip, Auguſt 
24, 1551, collated him to that dignity, which was of much 
greater value, and likewiſe procured him to be made chap- 
1 to his majeſty () with the uſual ſallary of 40 l. in Decem- 
ber the ſame year. July 2, 1:52, he obtained a ſtall in Welt- 
minſter-abbey ; this, however, he afterwards reſigned to 


(a) Among theſe was Ridley, our collected, and confirmed by the con- 
author's patron ſoon after, then bi- ſent of fathers for a thoufand years. 
thop of Rocheſter ; the others being () There were four of theſe ; two 


Coodrick, biſhop of Ely, Sir W. to be always with his majeſty in 


Paget, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John waiting. and the other two to be ſent 
Cheke, Dr. May, and Dr, Wendey, over the kingdom, eſpecially in the 


all very learned men. The queſtions North, to preach to the common peo- 


to be diſputed were, whether tran- ple, and inſtru them in the prin- 
ſubſtantiation could be proved either ciples of true religion, and obedience 
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Dr. Bonner, whom he afterwards ſucceeded in the biſhoprick 


of London. 


In the mean time, there being a deſign, on the death of 
Dr. Tonſtall, to divide the rich ſee of Durham into two, Mr, 


Grindal was nominated for one of theſe, and would have 


obtained it, had not one of the courtiers got the whole bi- 
ſhoprick diſſolved, and ſettled as a temporal eſtate upon him- 
ſelf. | | 

In 1553, he fled from the perſecution under queen Mary 
into Germany, and ſettling at Straſbourg, made himſelf 


maſter of the German tongue, in order to preach in the 


churches there, and in the diſputes that happened at Frank- 
fort about a new model of government and form of wor- 
ſhip, varying from the laſt liturgy of king Edward, he ſided 


with Dr, Cox and others againſt ſohn Knox and his follow- 


ers (c). Returning to England on the acceſſion of queen 


Elizabeth, he was employed, among others, in drawing up 


the new liturgy to be preſented to the queen's firſt parliament, 
and was alſo one of the eight Proteſtant divines choſen to 


hold a public diſpute with the Popiſh prelates about that 
time. His talent for preaching was likewiſe very ſerviceable, 


and he was generally appointed to that duty before the queen, 
privy council, &c. on all public occaſions. At the ſame time, 
he was appointed one of the commiſſioners in the North, on 


the royal viſitation for reſtoring the ſupremacy of the crown, 


and the Proteſtant faith and worſhip. 
This viſitation extended alſo to Cambridge, where Dr. 
Young being removed for refuſing the oath of fupremacy, 


from the maſterſhip of Pembroke-hall, Mr. Grindall was 


choſen by the fellows to ſucceed him in 1559 (p). 
In July the ſame year, he was nominated to the biſhopric 


of London, vacant by the depoſition of Dr. Bonner. The 


juncture was very critical, and the fate of the churches reve- 
nues depended upon the event. An act of parliament had Jately 
paſſed, whereby her majeſty was empowered to exchange 


(c) Particularly he was for having (o) He accepted this government 
the church there under the govern- with reluctance, and being unable 
ment of a ſingle perſon ſuperior to to keep a proper reſidence reſigned 
the reſt, and not ſeveral, all of equal it in May 1562, if not beſore ; but 
dignity and power; and for this pur- the three ſucceeding maſtgrs were all 
poſe, he wrote to Scory, afterwards choſen by his recommendation; 4 
biſhop of Hereford, then an exile at conſpicuous proof how greatly he 
Emden, to go to Frankfort and was beloved and eſteemed by that 
govern the Engliſh church there. See ſociety. 
the article of Dr. Cox in Biogr, Brit, 
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the ancient epiſcopal manors and lordſhips for tithes and im- 
propriations. This was extremely regretted by theſe firſt 
biſhops, who ſcrupled whether they ſhould comply in a point 
ſo injurious to the revenue of their reſpective ſees, which 
muſt ſuffer conſiderably by theſe exchanges; and which too, 
would cut off all hope of reſtoring the tithes, ſo long unjuſtly 
detained from the reſpective churches, for the maintenance 
of the incumbents, In this important point, our new no- 
minated biſhop conſulted Peter Martyr, in a letter dated in 
Auguſt this year, nor did he accept of the biſhoprick till he 
had received his opinion in favour of it from that divine (E), 
to whom he alſo communicated his ſcruples concerning the 
habit, and ſome cuſtoms then uſed in the church (Ff). But be- 
fore he received his anſwer to the whole, he was conſe- 
crated, December 1(t ; when the exchange of lands with the 
queen not being fully ſettled (G), he could not compound for 
his firſt fruits, and conſequently he was hindered from ex- 
erciſing his epiſcopal function, and was obliged to have the 
qeeen's expreſs authority for that purpoſe, 

In 1560, he was made one of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
in purſuance of an act of parliament to inſpect into the manners 
of the clergy and regulate all matters of the church ; and the 
ſame year he joined with Cox, biſhop of Ely, and Parker, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in a private letter to the queen, per- 
ſuading her to marry. In 1561, he held his primary viſita- 


tion. In 1563, he affiſted the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


together with ſome civilians, in preparing a book. of ſtatutes 
for Chriſt-church, Oxford, which as yet had no fixed ſtatutes. 


This year he was alſo very 


(z) P. Martyr's anſwer was, that 
the queen might provide for her bi- 
ſhops and clergy in ſuch manner as 
ſhe thought proper, which was none 
of Grindal's concern. 

(7) As to the habits, Martyr's an 
ſwer in general was, that if Grindal 
did not take it with theſe inconve- 
niences, another would, who might 
be leſs inclined to labour for a regu- 
lation, which in caſe of his accept- 
ance he might be able in time per- 
haps to effectuate. One of the cuſ- 
toms objected to by Grindal was the 
perambulations in Rogation weeks, 
which was altered by Grindal, from 
a proceſſion into a meer perambula- 


ſerviceable, in procuring the 


tion, ordering no banners, &c. 
ſhould be carried, the miniſters to 
go without ſurplices, and uſe no 
drinkings, except the diſtance re- 
quired ſome neceſſary relief, and to 
uſe the prayers at convenient places 
appointed by the queen's injunc- 
t1oNS. 

(G) Cox of Ely, Barlow of Chi- 
cheſter, and Scory of Hereford, were 
conſecrated at the ſame time by Par- 
ker, with whom they all joined in a 
petition to her majeſty to ſtop theſe 
exchanges, and they offered her as 
an equivalent a thouſand marks a year 
during their lives. 
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GRINDAL. 
Engliſh merchants, who were ill uſed at Antwerp, and other 
parts of the Spaniſh Netherlands, who had been very kind 
to the exiles in the late reign, a new ſettlement at Embden in 
Eaft Frieſland; and the ſame year, by the requeſt of Sir William 
Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, he wrote animadverſions upon a 
treatiſe entituled, Chriſtiani hominis norma, &c. ** The rule 
of a Chriſtian man,” the author whereof, one Juſtus Velſius, 
a Dutch enthuſiaſt, had impudenily, in ſome letters to the 


queen, uſed ſome menaces to her majeſty, and being at Jaſt 


cited before the eceleſiaſtical commiſſion, was charged to de- 
part the kingdom. 

April 15, 1564, he took the degree of D. D. at Cam- 
bridge, and the ſame year executed the queen's expreſs com- 
mand for exacting uniformity in the clergy ; but proceeded fo 
tenderly and ſlowly, that the archbiſhop thought fit to excite 
and quicken him; whence the puritans thought him inclined 
to their party. However, he brought ſeveral nonconfor- 
miſts to comply, to which end he publiſked a letter of Henry 
Bullinger, Miniſter of Zurich in Switzerland, to prove the 
Jawfulneſs thereof, which had a very good effect. The ſame 
year, October 3, on the celebration of the emperor Ferdi- 
nand's funeral, he preached the ſermon at St. Paul's, which 
was afterwards printed (H). In 1567, he executed the 
queen's orders in proceeding againſt the prohibited unlicenced 
preachers ; and being fo treated by ſome with reproaches and 
rude language, that notice was taken of it, and finding them 
irreconcilable, it abated much of his favourable inclina- 
tions towards them, which was felt and reſented on their tide. 
Inſomuch that though, ſome years afterwards, he both 
procured the liberty of ſome ſeperatiſts who had been 
impriſoned according to law, and indulged their miniſters 
with a licence to . preach on a promiſe not to act againſt 
the laws, yet theſe very men immediately abuſed that liberty; 
and when he proceeded againſt them for it, they had the 
boldneſs to lodge a complaint in the privy council, repre- 
ſenting his dealings with them. The archbiſhop, touched with 


their ingratitude, and having laid an account of his beha- 


viour before that board, gave his opinion purſuant to the 
council's requeſt; that all the heads of this unhappy faction 
ſhould be with all expedition ſeverely. puniſhed to the exam- 
ple of others, as people fanatical and incurable, 


(u) This ſermon is very ſcarce, ſions, Mr. Strype has given extracts 
and there being only one other be- from the moſt material paſſages of 
fides it ever printed on theſe occa- it. | 7 
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In the mean time, he was threatened on the other hand 
with a premunire by ſome of his clergy for raiſing a con- 
tribution upon them the preceeding year for the perſecuted 
Proteſtants abroad, without the queen's licence. But this did 
not diſcourage him, and having procured a commiſſion from 
her majeſty to viſit the Savoy, the hoſpital appointed for the 
relief and entertainment of poor trayellers, he deprived the 
maſter, who had almoſt ruined the charity 'by his abuies and 
miſmanagement, | 

This was the laſt piece of ſervice he did for his dioceſe, being 
tranſlated May 1, the following year, 1570, to the ſee of 


Vork. He owed this promotion to ſecretary Cecil and arch- 


biſhop Parker, who liked his removal from London, as not 
being reſolute enough for the government there. Soon after 
his acceſſion to this new province, he commenced a law-ſuit 
for a houle belonging to it at Batterfea in Surry, which he re- 
covered together with eighty acres of demefne land. The 
ſame year he wrote a letter to his patron Cecil, that Cart- 
wright the famous nonconformiſt might be ſilenced ; and in 
1571, at his metropolitical viſitation, the ſubſequent year, 
he ſhewed a hearty zeal by his injunctions, for the R and 
good government of the church. In 1572, he petitioned the 
queen to renew the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. In 1574, he 
held one for the purpoſe of proceeding againſt Papiſts, 
whoſe number daily diminiſhed in his dioceſe, which he was 
particularly careful to provide with Jearned preachers, as 
being in his opinion the beſt method of attaining that end. 

He rejected therefore ſuch as came for inſtitution to livings 
if they were found deficient in learning, of which we have 
a remarkable inſtance in the caſe of one William Ireland, 
who came with a preſentation to the rectory Harthill, in 
which the archbiſhop's chaplain obſerving the words, & veſtri 
% humiles & obedientes,“ required him to tranflate them 
he did fo, by expounding them, “ your humbleneſs and 
% obedience.” He was then aſked, who brought the chil- 
dren of Iſrael out of Egypt; he anſwered king Saul: and to 
the queſtion who was firſt circumciſed, he could ſay nothing. 
Whereupon the archbiſhop rejected him, and procured the 
benefice for another perſon. In this policy his grace was 
encouraged by the queen, to whom it was entirely agreeable, 
But his interceſſion the preceeding year for the clergy, does 
not ſeem to have been fo well reliſhed at court. 

The gentlemen penſioners, having it ſeems obtained a 
grant of the penalties incurred by the clergy for concealing 
of 
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of lands, &c. given to ſuperſtitious uſes, employed ſuch de- 
puties for the purpoſe as, according to our archbiſhop's com- 
plaint, practiſed great extortions ; however, his patron Cecil, 
then lord treaſurer, intimated to him, that the affair was of 
too intereſting a nature to meddle in. 


This did not hinder the ſame patron from recommending 


him to the firſt chair in the church, when it became vacant 
by the death of Dr. Matthew Parker, whom our author 
ſucceeded at Canterbury; in which ſee he was confirmed 
archbiſhop February 15, 1575: and a convocation of 
that province was held under him the ſame year. May 6, 1576, 
he began his metropolitical viſitation, and took meaſures for 
the better regulation of his courts ; but the ſame year he fell 
under her majeſty's diſpleaſure by reaſon of the favour he 
ſhewed, to what was called the exerciſe of propheſying. 

As this was the moſt remarkable incident in our author's 
life, we ſhall give the following account of the matter, 
Theſe prophecyings bad been uſed for ſome time, the rules 
whereof were that the miniſters of a particular diviſion at 
a ſet time met together in ſome church of a market or other 
large town, and there each in their order explained, accord- 
ing to their abilities, ſome portion of Scripture allotted to 
them before: this done, a moderator made his obſervations 
on what had been ſaid, and determined the true ſenſe of the 
place, a certain ſpace of time being fixed for diſpatching the 
whole. The advantage was the improyement of the clergy, 
who hereby conſiderably. profited themſelves in the know- 
ledge of the Scripture; but this miſchief enſued, that at 
length there happened confuſions and diſturbances at thoſe 
meetings, by an oftentation of ſuperior parts in ſome, by ad- 
vancing heterodox opinions, and by the intruſion of ſome 
of the ſilenced ſeperatiſts, who took this opportunity of diſ- 
claiming againſt the licurgy and hierarchy, and hence even 
ſpeaking againſt ſtates and particular perſons ; the people allo, 
of whom there was always a great conflux, as hearers, fell to 
arguing and diſputing themſelves much about religion, and 
ſometimes a lay- man would take upon himſelf to ſpeak. In 
ſhort, the exerciſes degenerated into factions, diviſions and 
cenſurings. 

Our author laboured to redreſs theſe irregularities by ſetting 
down rules and orders for the more uſeful management of 
theſe exerciſes. However the queen ſtill diſapproved of them, 
as ſceing probably how very apt they were to be abuſed, = 
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did not like that the laity ſhould negleR their ſecular affairs 
by repairing to thoſe meetings, which ſhe thought might fill 
their heads with notions, and ſo occaſion diſſentions and diſ- 
putes, and perhaps ſeditions in the ſtate, And the archbiſhop 
being at court, ſhe particularly declared herſelf offended at 
the number of preachers as well as the exerciſes, and ordered 
him to redreſs both, urging, that it was good for the church 
to have few preachers, that three or four might ſuffice for a 
county, and that the reading of the Homilies to the people 
was ſufficient. She therefore required him to abridge the 
number of preachers, and put down the religious exerciſes. 
This did not a little afflict the archbiſhop. He thought the 
queen made ſome infringement upon his office, to whom the 
higheſt truſt of the church of England next to herſelf was 
committed, eſpecially as this command was peremptory and 
made without at all adviſing with him, and that in a matter 
ſo directly regarding religion: he wrote a letter to her ma- 
jeſty, declaring, that his conſcience, for the reaſons therein 
mentioned, would not ſuffer him to comply with her com- 
mands. 

This refuſal was dated December 20, 1576. The queen 
therefore having given him ſufficient time to conſider well his 
reſolution, and as he continued unalterable therein, ſhe ſent 
letters next year to the reſpective biſhops to forbid all ex- 
erciſes and propheſyings, and all preachers and teachers not 
lawfully called, of which there were no ſmall] number; and 
in June, the archbiſhop was ſequeſtred from his office, and 
confined to his houſe by an order of the court of Star-chamber ; 
in the latter end of November, his friend the lord trea- 
ſurer wrote to him about making his ſubmiſſion, which he not 
thinking fit to comply with, his ſequeſtration was continued, 
and in January following, there were thoughts of depriving 
him, but that deſign was laid aſide. In June 1579, his con- 
finement was either taken off, or elſe he had leave for his 
health to retire to his houſe at Croydon, for we find him 


there conſecrating the biſhop of Exeter in that year, and the 


biſhops of Wincheſter, and Litchfield and Coventry the year 
following. This part of his function was exerciſed by a 
particular commiſſion from the queen, who in council appoint- 
ed two civilians to manage the other affairs of his ſee, the 
two of his nomination being ſet aſide. 


Yet ſometimes he had ſpecial commands from the queen 


and council to act in perſon, and iſſued out orders in his own 


name, and in general was as active as he could be, and vi- 
gilant 
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gilant in the care of his dioceſe as occaſion offered. In 1580, 
tor inſtance, when there happened a violent earthquake, 
our archbiſhop having iſſued an order for prayers and hu- 
miliations, compoſed a prayer for families throughout his dio- 
ceſe, which was allowed by the council, who in a letter to 
him commended his great zeal, and required him to enjoin 
the obſervation of his new order of prayer in all other dio- 
ceſes. The council alſo referred to him the deciſion of a 
diſpute that happened the ſame year at Merton-College, Ox- 
ford, where he was viſitor as archbiſhop ; and ſoon after he 
was employed by the lord treaſurer in a controverſy between 
the Univerſity and town of Cambridge, 

This year a convocation ,met at St. Paul's, at which, 


| though he could not appear, yet he had a principal ſhare in 


the tranſactions of it. He drew up an expedient for preſerving 
the authority of the ſpiritual courts in the point of excommu- 
nications ; he laid before them alſo a new form of pennance 
to be obſerved for the future, better calculated than the former 
to bring the ſinner to amendment. It was moved in this 
convocation, that no buſineſs ſhould be entered upon, nor 
any ſubſidy granted, till he was reſtored. And though that 
motion was carried in the negative, yet they unanimouſly 
preſented a petition which was thought more reſpectful 
to her majeſty in his favour. However, the addreſs proved 
inefteCtual, nor was he reſtored till he made his ſubmiſſion ; 
wherein, among other things, to clear himſelf of the charge 
of a refractory diſobedience in reſpect of ſuppreſſing the ex- 
erciſes, he proved that in his own biſhoprick, and other 
peculiar juriſdictions, he never ſuffered the exerciſes to be 
uſed after the time of her majeſty's command, 

'The preciſe time of his reſtitution does not clearly ap- 
pear, yet ſeveral of his proceedings ſhew, that he was in 
the full poſleſſion of the metropolitical power in 1532, which 
year, tis certain alſo, that he had totally loſt his cye- ſight (1) 
through hard ſtudy and infirmities, eſpecially the ſtrangury 
and cholic, with which he had been long afflicted ; and 


(1) Sir John Harrington fancied this order, and not till five years 


that his blindneſs was only given 
out by his friends, as the reaſon for 


his ſtaying at home, in the view of 


concealing his confinement there by 
the queen's order ; but Mr. Strype 
obſerves, that the report of his blind- 
neſs did not happen at the time of 


afterwards at leaſt, when he was 
actually blind, as appears from à 
ſubſcription of his name, which Mr. 
Strype had ſeen, and aſſures vs, thaf 
the manner thereof evidently ſhewed 
it to be written by a blind perſon. 
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lofing all hopes of recovering his ſight, towards the latter end 
of this year, he reſigned his ſee, and obtained a penſion for 
his life from the queen, though in no degree of her majeſty's 
favour. With this proviſion he retired to Croydon, where he 
died two months after, on July 6, 1583, and was interred 
in that church, where a ſtone monument was erected to 
his memory. 

Mr. Strupe, who wrote an account of our archbiſhop's 
life, in order to vindicate his memory from the late miſre- 
preſentations, as he calls them, of Fuller and Heylin, who 
ſet him forth as an ill governor of the church, as too much 
inclined to puritaniſm, obſerves that in the times wherein he 
lived, when he was better known, his epiſcopal abilities and 
admirable endowments for ſpiritual government: as well as 
his ſingular learning were much celebrated. He was a man, 
continues this writer, of great firmneſs and reſolution, though 
of a mild and affable temper and friendly difpoſition. In 
his deportment courteous and engaging, not eaſily provoked, 
well ſpoken, and eaſy of acceſs ; and in his elation not at 
all affecting grandeur or ſtate, always obliging in his carriage 
as well as kind and grateful to his ſervants, and of a free 
and generous ſpirit. That he was confeſſedly a prelate of 
great moderation towards the Puritans, to whole' intereſt in 
the cabinet, joined to his own merits, his ras: Was 
perhaps owing. 

He had doubtleſs a great reſpect for Calvin, Lakes: Me- 
lancthon, Bucer, beter Martyr, Bullinger, Zanchy, and 
the reſt of the reformers abroad, with whom he had contract- 
ed a friendſhip during his exile; and ſtill correſponded with 
them; and he was very inſtrumental in obtaining a ſet- 
tlement for the French Proteſtants in their own way of 
worſhip, which was the beginning of the Walloon church 
ſituated in Threadneedle ſtreet, London, and bath con- 
tinued ever ſince for the uſe of the French nation. 

Mr. Collier alſo clears him from all imputations of puri- 
taniſm, and ſpeaking of the articles at one of his metropo- 
litical viſitations, obſerves, that he was no neglizent gover- 
nour, nor a perſon of latitude or indifterence for the cere- 
monies of the church. He was a great preacher in king 
Edward the VI's time, one of the moſt eminent both at 
court and univerſity ; and in the beginning of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, when the proteſtant religion was to be declared 
and inculcated to the people, he was one of the chief em- 
ployed to that end, frequently in the pulpit at St. Paul's, and 
before the queen and nobility, He was indeed fond of this 

method 
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method of re-eſtabliſhing the new religion againſt hereſy to 
that degree, that it ſometimes laid him too open to the arti- 
fices of the ſeparating preciſioniſts, who made their advan- 
tage of it in preaching their own opinions againſt the eſta- 


bliſhed church. 


| Beſides the things already mentioned, our author aſſiſted 
Fox in his Martyrology, wherein is printed of his own writ- 
ing, a dialogue” between cuſtom and truth, which is 
written in a clear manner, and with much rational evidence 
againſt the real, that is, the groſs and corporal preſence in 
the ſacrament, | 

The archbiſhop lived and died unmarried, yet does not ſeem 
to have amaſſed much wealth, notwithſtanding his great and 
rich preferments. However, he left feveral charitable lega- 
cies by his laſt will; as 30 J. per annum for the maintenance 
of a free grammar ſchool at St. Begh's in Cumberland, where 
he was born, To Pembroke-hall in Cambridge (k), 22 l. 
per annum. To Queen's College Oxon, 261. os, 4 d. per 
annum, To Magdalen College in Cambridge for the main- 
tenance of one ſcholar, 100 I. To Chriſt's College in Cam- 
bridge, a ſtanding cup value 131. 6s. 8 d. For the building 
and furniſhing St. Begh's ſchool, 3661. 13s. 4d. For the 
purchaſe of lands and other profits for the relief of the poor 
alms- houſes in Croydon, 501. Forrepairing the church, 51, To 
the city of Canterbury to ſet the poor to work, 1001. To 
the poor of Lambeth and Croydon, 20 1. To the poor of St. 
Begh's, 131. 6s. 8d. To the pariſh church of St. Begh's 
his communion cup, and cover double gilt, and his beſt 
great bible. To the queen, a curious Greek Teſtament of 
Stephens's impreſſion. Jo his ſucceſſors, ſeveral pictures and 
implements. To his patron, lord Burleigh, a ſtanding cup of 
40 Oz. given by the queen the laſt New-Year's day before he 
died. To Sir Francis Wallingham, a itanding cup of the like 
value. | 7 

There are many other legacies to ſervants, friends an 

relations, among which laſt we are told that he had a brother 
whoſe name was Robert, and with his wiſe and Edmund his 
only ſon died in 1567, leaving four daughters orphans, the 
ſecond of whom married William Darres, Gent. againſt the 


(x) Heleft alſo to the college ſe- of him. they called poculum Cantu- 
veral books of Henry Stephens's edi- rienſe, ** the Canterbury cup.“ It was 
tion, and a curious Hebrew bible to a preſent to him from the queen the 
the maſter's ſtudy, He likewiſe gave year after his promotion to the ſee 
the college a ſtanding cup of above of Canterbury, 

42 0z, double gilt, which in honour. 


conſent 
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conſent of the archbiſhop, who had likewiſe ſeveral nieces 
by his ſiſter Elizabeth Woodfall, 


* 
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GROCYN (Wirrtiam), a man eminently learned inwoos, 
his days, was born at Briſtol in the year 1442, and educated Tanner, &c, 


at Wincheſter ſchool. He was elected from thence to New 
College in Oxford in 1467 ; and in 1479, preſented by the 
warden and fellows to the rectory of Newton-Longvill in 
Berkſhire. But his reſidence being moſtly at Oxford, the 
ſociety of Magdalen College made him their divinity reader, 
about the beginning of Richard the IIT's reign, and that king 
coming ſoon after to Oxford, he had the honour to hold a 
diſputation before him, with which his majeſty was ſo highly 
pleaſed, that he rewarded him moſt gracioully. In 1485, he 
was made a prebendary of Lincoln, In 1488, he quitted 
his reader's place at Magdalen College, in order to travel 
into foreign countries; for though he was reckoned a great 
maſter of the Greek and Latin languages here in England, 
where the former eſpecially was then ſcarcely underſtood at 
all, yet he well knew that there was room enough for far greater 
perfection: and accordingly he went into Italy, and ſtudied 
them ſome time under Demetrius Chalcondylas and Politian. 
He returned to England, and fixed himſelf in Exeter College 
at Oxford in 1491; where he publickly taught the Greek 
language, and was the firſt who introduced a better pronun- 
ciation of it, than had been known in this ifland before. In 
this ſituation he was, when Eraſmus came to Oxford ; and 
if he was not this great man's tutor, yet he certainly aſſiſted 
bim in attaining a more perfect knowledge of the Greek. 
He was however very friendly to Eraſmus, and did him many 
kind offices, as introducing him to archbiſhop Warham, &c. 
and Eraſmus ſpeaks of him in ſeveral letters in a ſtrain, 
which ſhews, that he entertained the moſt fincere regard for 
him, as well as the higheſt opinion of his abilities, learning, 
and integrity. About the year 1504, he reſigned his living, 
being then made maſter of Allhallows-College at Maidſtone 
in Kent; though he continued ſtill to live moſtly at Ox- 
ford. Grocyn had no eſteem for Plato, but applied himfelf 
intenſely to Ariſtotle ; whoſe whole works he had formed a 
deſign of tranflating, in conjunction with William Latimer, 
Linacre, and More, but did not purſue it. While his friend 
Colet was dean of St. Pauls, he read the divinity lecture in 
that Cathedral, He died at Maidſtone in 1522, aged eighty 
years and upwards, of a ſtroke of the palſy, which he had re- 
ceived a year before, and which made him, ſays —_— 

ibi 
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ſibi ĩpſi ſuperſtitem; that is, outlive his ſenſes. Linacre, the 
famous phyſician, juſt mentioned, was his executor, to whom 
he left a conſiderable legacy ; as he did a ſmall one to Tho- 
mas Lilly the grammarian, who was his god-ſon. His will 
is printed in the appendix to Knight's life of Eraſmus. A 
Latin Epiſtle of Grocyn's to Aldus Manutius is prefixed to 
Linacre's tranſlation of Proclus de Sphzra, printed at Venice 
in 1494. Eraſmus ſays, that there is nothing extant of 
< his but this epiſtle ; indeed a very elaborate and acute one, 
© and written in good Latin.“ His publiſhing nothing more 
ſeems to have been owing to too much delicacy : for Eraſ- 
mus adds, „ he was of fo nice a taſte, that he had rather 


& write nothing, than write ill.” Some other things how- 


ever of his writing are mentioned by Bale and Leland; as 
Tractatus contra hoſtiolum Joannis Wiclevi, Epiſtolæ ad E- 
raſmum & alios, Grammatica, Vulgaria ne Epigram- 
mata, &c. 


GRONOVIUS (Jonn FREDFERRIC) an eminent ci- 
vilian and hiſtorian, was born at Hamburgh in 1613 (4), 
Nature had given him a ſtrong inclination to learning, ſo 
that he plied his book with indefatigable diligence from his 
ſs and having made a great progreſs in his own coun- 

„ he travelled into Germany, Italy and France, where he 
2 all the treaſures of literature, that could be found 
in thoſe countries ; and enriching himſelf was returning home 
by the way of the United Provinces, when he was ſtopt at 
Daventer in the province of Over-Ifſel, and made profeſſor 
of polite learning there, In which chair having acquired 
a great reputation, he was promoted to that of Leyden 
1658 (B), vacant by the death of Daniel Heinſius. He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral works (c), and hath given us editions of a great 
number of the claſſics more correct than before, as Plautus, 
Saluſt, Livy, Seneca, Pliny, Quintilian, Aulus Gellius, 
Statius, &c. He died at Leyden in 1672, much regretted. 

He ö Mademoiſelle Pen-Neuil of Daventer, who 
brought him two ſons that ſurvived him, and were both emi- 
nent in the republic of letters; James, who is the ſubject of 


(a) So ſays Bayle. Moreri places years after which he publiſhed, 2+ | 


his birth in 1611. Three books of Obſervations much 
(B) See the article of Grevius. eſteemed. 3. In 1651, he gave one 
(c) Of his own writing, the moſt upon eccleſiaſtical authors; and 4. An 

remarkable are, 1. Diatribe in excellent piece upon the Seſterce, in- 

Statii poetæ ſylvas, Edit. 1637, Two tituled, De vetere pecunia, to. 
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the enſuing article; and Theodore Laurent, who died young, 
having publiſhed Emendationes pandeQarum, &c. i. e. Cor- 
rections of the pandeds from the Florentine copy, Leyden, 
1605. $vo. and a Vindication of the marble baſe of the Co- 
loſſus erected in honour of Tiberius Cæſar. ibid. 1697. 
fol. (D) | 


(o) It was reprinted in James Gronovius Theſaurus, &c. Tom. 7, 


GRONOVIUS (Jamts), ſon of the precedent, one 
of the moſt learned men of his age, was born October 20, 
1645, at Daventer, and leari:ed the elements of the Latin 
tongue there; but going with the family in 1658, to Ley- 
den, he carried on his ſtudies in that Univerſity with incre- 
dible induſtry under the eye of his father, who had the great- 
eſt deſire to make him a complete ſcholar. In this view he 
not only read to him the beſt claſſic authors, but inſtructed 
him in the civil law. About the year 1670, he made the 
tour of England, and viſited both the Univerſitie-, conſult- 
ing their MSS. and formed an acquaintance with ſeveral great 
men there, as particularly Dr. Edward Pocock, FS, £4 
Pearſon, and Dr. Meric Caſaubon, which laſt died in his arms. 
He was much pleaſed with the inſtitution of the Royal So- 
ciety, and addreſſed a letter to them expreſly teſtifying his 
approbation of it. After ſome months ſtay in England, he 
returned to Leyden, where he publiſhed an edition of Ma- 
crobius that year in 8vo. and another of Polybius the ſame 
year at Amſterdam, in 2 vols. 8vo, The ſame year he was 
alſo offered the profeſſorſhip of Hogerſius; but not having fi- 
niſhed the plan of his travels he declined it, though the pro- 
teſor, to engage his acceptance, propoſed to hold the place till 
his return, | 

He had apparently other views in his head : he had felt the 


advantage of his viſit to England, and he reſolved to fee 


France. In his tour thither, he paſſed through the cities of 
Brabant and Flanders, and arriving at Paris, was received 
with all the reſpect due to his father's reputation and his own 
merit, which preſently brought him into the acquaintance 
and friendſhip of Chaplain, d'Herbelot, and Thevenot, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinguiſhed learning. This ſatiſ- 
faction was ſomewhat damped by the news of his father's 
death. Soon after which he left Paris to attend Mr. Pointz, 
ambaſſador extraordinary from the States-General to the court 
of Spain, They ſet out in the ſpring of the year 1672, and 
our author went thence into Itely, where viſiting Tuſcany, 
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he was entertained with extraordinary politeneſs by the Great 
Duke, who among other marks of eſteem, gave him with a 
very conſiderable {ſtipend the profeſſor's place of Piſa, vacant 
by the death of Chimantel. This nomination was the more 
honourable, both as he had the famous Henry Norris, after- 
wards a Cardinal for his colleague, and as he obtained it by 
the recommendation of Magliabecchi, whom he frequently 
viſited at Florence, which gave him an opportunity of con- 
ſulting the MSS. in the Medicean library, | 
Having finiſhed hs deſigus in Tuſcany, he quitted his 
profeſſorſhip, and viſiting Venice and Padua, he paſſed 
through Germany to Leyden, whence he went to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of an eſtate left him by James Ten-Nuil, his uncle by 
the mother's ſide, at Daventer. Here he ſat down cloſely to 
his books, and was employed in preparing an edition of Li- 
vy in 1679, when he was nominated to a profeſſor's place 
at Leyden, which he accepted ; and by his inaugural ſpeech 
obtained an augmentation to the ſallary of 4co florins a year, 
which was continued to his death. He was particularly pleaſ- 
ed with the honour ſhewn to his merit; and Leyden being the 
city moſt affected by him, as being the place of his educa- 
tion, and his father's reſidence, he fixed here as at home; and 
reſolved never to leave it for the ſake of any other preferment. 
In this view he refuſed the chair of the celebrated O&avio 
Ferrari at Padua, and declined an invitation made him by 
prince Frederic duke of Sleſwick to accept a conſiderable 
ſtipend for a lecture at Keil in Holſtein. This poſt was offered 
him in 1696, and two years afterwards the Venetian ambaſ- 
ſador at the Hague made him larger offers to engage him to 
ſettle at Padua; but he withſtood all attempts to draw him 
from Leyden, as his father had done before him ; and to en- 
gage him firmer to them, the curators of that Univerſity gave 
him the lecture of geography with the ſame augmentation 
to the ſtipend as had been given to his predeceſſor Philip 
Cluver. | 
Our author was reviſing Tacitus in order to a new edition, 
when he loſt his youngeſt daughter: this happened September 
12, 1716, and he ſurvived her not many weeks. The loſs 
proved inſupportable, he fell ſick a few days after it, and died 
of grief on October 21 following, being ſeventy-one years 
of age. He left two ſons, both bred in the way of learning; 
the eldeſt being a doctor of phyſic, and the youngeſt, Abra- 
ham, profeſſor of hiſtory at Utrecht. *Tis remarked of 
James Gronovius, that he fell ſhort of his father in reſpect 
of modeſty and moderation, as he exceeded him in literature: 
| in 
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in his diſputes of this kind, he treated his antagoniſts with 
ſuch a bitterneſs and virulency of ftile, as procured him the 
name of the ſecond Schioppius. The juſtneſs of this cen- 
ſure appears throughout his numerous works, which indeed 


are too many to give their titles a place here. TI is ſufficient 


to obſerve that moſt of the variorum editions of the claſſics 
are owing to him and Grævius; in emulation alſo of whom, 
he publiſhed, which alſo is his Chef d'ceuvre, Theſaurus 
Antiquitatem Græcarum, 13 vols. fol. 


GROTIUS, (HuGo) or more properly HUGO DE 
GrooT, the brighteſt genius ever recorded of a youth in 
the republic of letters, by his great grandmother was de- 
ſcended (A) from a family of the greateſt diſtinction in the 
Low Countries, which obtained the ſirname of Groot os 
Great, by a ſignal fervice done to his country above four 
hundred years ago by one of his anceſtors. His father, 
John Groot, was burgomafter of Delft (B', and curator of 
the univerſity of Leyden ; and in 1582, marrying Alida 


(a) Her name was Ermenegarda : 
ſhe was an only child to Dioderic de 
Groot, who conſented to her mar- 
riage with Cornelius Cornets, a gen- 
tleman of Franche Compte, on con- 
dition that the children ſhould bear 
the name of de Groot. She brought 
Cornets a ſon named Hugode Groot, 
diſtinguiſhed by his knowlege in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He 
died in 1567, qbeing a fifth time 
durgomaſter of Delft. By his wife 
Ellfetinga Heemſkirke, of one of 
the antienteſt noble families in Hol- 
land, he had two fons Cornelius, and 
John; Cornelius the eldeſt was born 
at Delft july 25, 1544; he was 
bred at Leyden, and having made 
an extraordinary progreſs in the lan- 
guages, the mathematics, and the 
platonic philofophy, he applied him- 
ſelf to the law, which he ſtudied 
at Orleans, and took the degree of 
licentiate. Returning home he at- 
tended the courts, and ſome time 
after was nominated counſellor and 
echevin, and then maſter of Re- 
queſts to William prince of Orange; 
but on the foundation of Leyden 
univerſity in 1575, Cornelius re- 


Averchie, 


ſigned his poſt in the magiſtracy, and 
accepted firſt the place of philoſophy + 
profeſſor, and then that of law 
in the new univerſity, an employ- 
ment which pleaſed him ſo much 
that he preferred it to a ſeat in the 
grand council at the Hague, which 
was ſeveral times offcred him, Six 
times he was honoured with the dig- 
nity of rector, a place like that of 
vicechancellor in our univerfties, 
He died without iſſue July 25, 1610. 
Vita Grot. apud Bates. 

(2) He was younger brother to 
Cornelius, ſtudied under the famous 
Lipſius, who eſteemed him much, 
In his youth he tranſlated ſome 
Greek verſes of Palladas, and after- 
wards a paraphraſe on the epiſtle of 
St, John. Four times he was burgo- 
maſter of Delft, and curator of the 


city of Leyden, This laſt was 2 


place of great conſequence at that 
time: there are three of them, one 
taken from the body of the nobility, 
and nominated by them, the other 
two are choſen by the States of the 
province, from the cities of Holland, 
or the courts of juſtice. The curi- 
tors with the burgomaſter of Ley- 
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Averchie, one of the firſt families of the county (c), the 
firſt fruit of this match was the celebrated Grotius, who 
was born at Debt on Eaſter day, April 10, 1583 (0. He 
came into the world with the moſt happy diſpoſitions ; nature 
beſtowed on him a profound genius, a ſolid judgment, and 
a wonderful memory (E). Thele extraordinary natural en- 
dowments had all the advantages that education could give 
them : he was ſo happy as to find in his own father a pious 


and an able governor, who formed his mind and his mo- 


rals (F). In his reſolution to aſſiſt him in the inferior parts, 
he took one Lieſon as a preceptor to his ſon, an excellent 
perſon, whoſe behavior every way anſwered the father's expeta- 
tion, and his ſon made ſuch an amazing progreſs under him, 
that he wrote ſome very pretty elegiac verſes in 1691, when 
he was but eight years of age (o). 

He was ſcarce paſt his childhood when he was ſent to the 
Hague, and boarded with Mr, Utengoburd, a celebrated 
clergyman among the Arminians, who took ſo much care 
of his truſt, that Grotius, under the ſenſe of that happineſs, 
always preſerved a moſt tender friendſhip for him. Before 
he had completed his twelfth year he was ſent to Leyden 
under the learned Francis Junius. He continued three years 
at this univerſity, where the famous Joſeph Scaliger was fo 
ſtruck with his prodigious capacity that he condeſcended to 
direct his ſtudies ; and in 1597 he maintained public theſes 
in the mathematics, philoſophy, and law, with the higheſt 
applauſe. Whence we may judge with what ardor he ap- 


den have the direction of whatever 
regards the welfare and advantage 
of the univerſity ; they chuſe the pro- 
feffors, and have the care of the 
finances and revenues for payment 
of their ſalaries. John de Groot 
filled the poſt with great dignity and 
honour : Heinſius ſtiles him the 
Apollo of the muſes. He took the 
degree of doctor of laws, and was 
at laſt made counſellor to the count 
Hohenloo. He aſſiſted his ſon Hugo 
in ſeveral of his works, and died 
in May 1640. | 

(c) She died in 1643; having 
loſt her eyeſight the ſame year that 
ſhe loſt her huſband, to whom, be- 
fides Hugo, ſhe brought two ſons and 
a daughter. 


(Dp) There are ſeveral diſputes 
about the exact time of his birtk. 
See Bayle in his article, A certain 
proof of his great worth and excel- 
lence, 

(E) As an inſtance of this it is 
ſaid that being employed to review 
ſome regiments, he retained the name 
of every ſoldier. 

(r) Young Grotius, like Horace, 
celebrated his gratitude to his father, 
in ſome verſes ſtill extant among his 
poemata. 

(6) Le Clerc ſays he had ſeen a 
copy of them, Sentimens de quelques 
theolog. Our author afterwards 
did not think them good enough to 
publiſh, Baillet Enfans celebres. 
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plied to ſtudy. He tells us himſelf that he ſpent a part of 


the night in it (H). 


At this early age Grotius ventured to form plans which 
required very great learning, and he executed them with 
ſuch perfection, that the republic of letters were ſtruck 


with aſtoniſhment. 


But theſe were not publiſhed till after 


his return from France. He had a {trong inclination to fee 
that country, and an opportunity offered at this time of grati- 
fying it. The States General came to a reſolution of ſend- 
ing on an embaſſage to Henry IV. in 1598, count Juſtin of 
Naſſau, and the grand penſioner Barnevelt (1). Grotius put 
himſelf into the train of thoſe ambaſſadors, for the latter of 


whom he had a particular eſteem. 
advantageouſly known in France before, 


The learned youth was 
M. de Buzanval, 


who had been ambaſſador in Holland, introduced him to the 
king, who received him graciouſly, preſented him with his 


picture and a gold chain. 


Grotius was ſo tranſported with 


this preſent that he got engraved a print of himſelf, adorned 


with the gold chain. 


Aſter almoſt a year's ſtay in France he returned home 
much pleaſed with his journey ; only one thing was wanting 
to complete his ſatisfaction, a fight of the celebrated M. de 
Thou, or Thuanus, the perſon among all the French whom 
he moſt eſteemed. He had ſought to commence an acquain- 
tance with that great man, but did not ſucceed : he reſolved 
to repair this ill luck by opening a literary correſpondence, 
and preſenting him with the firſt fruits of his ſtudies in print, 


which he had juſt dedicated to the prince of Conde, 
was his edition of Martianus Capella.” 


This 
He had formed the 


plan of this work and almoſt finiſhed it before he left Hol- 
land, and he publiſhed it preſently after his return in the 
beginning of 1599 (Kk). M. de Thou was extremely well pleaſed 


(u) To ſignify his ſentiments con- 
cerning the neceſſityof tuch diligence, 
he choſe for his motto, Hora ruit. See 
his poem In natalem patris. 

(.) Their buſineſs was, in conjunc- 


tion with lord Cecil on the part of 


the Engliſh, to endeavour a triple 
alliance between !rgland, Holland, 
and France, againſt Spain. Put they 
did not ſucceed, Henry concluding the 
peace of Vervirs with Spain ſoon 
after, General hiſtory of theſe coun- 
tries. Grotius gives a hiſtory of 


M 3 


this ambaſſy in the 7th book of his 
Annals; and in his poems he refle&s 
with much pleaſure on the honour 
he had of ſpeaking to the king; „1 
& had the honour, ſays he, to kiſs 
* the hand of that hero who owes 
& his kingdom to his valour.“ 

(x) Grotius ſent De Thou, in 
1600, an Epithalamium he had 
written on the marriage of Henry 
IV. with Mary of Medicis ; but it is 
not in the collection of his poems. 


with 
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with this addreſs, and from this time to his death there ſub- 
{iſted an intimate correſpondence between them (L). 
Grotius having made choice of the Law for his profeſſion, 
had taken an opportunity before he left France of procuring 
a doctor's degree in that faculty, and upon his return he at- 
tended the Jaw courts, and pleaded his firſt cauſe at Delft this 
year with univerſal applauſe, though he was ſcarcely feven- 
teen; and he maintained the ſame reputation as long as he 
continued at the bar. 
This employment however did not fill up his whole time; 


on the contrary, he found leiſure to publiſh the ſame year, 1599, 


another work, which diſcovered as much knowlege of 
the abſtract ſciences in particular, as the former did of his 
learning in general, Stevin, mathematician to prince 
Maurice of Naſſau, compoſed a ſmall treatiſe for the in- 


ſtruction of pilots in finding a ſhip's place at ſea; in which he 


drew up a table of the variations of the needle, according to 
the obſervations of Plancius, a famous geographer, and 


added directions how to ule it. Grotius tranilated into 


Latin this work, which prince Maurice had recommended 
to the college of admiralty, to be ſtudied by all officers of 
the navy; and becauſe. it might be equally uſeſul to Venice, 
Grotius dedicated his tranſlation to that republic. The following 


year, 1600, he publiſhed his “ Phenomena of Aratus,” 


This book diſcovers a great knowlege in phyſics, and eſpe- 
cially aſtronomy. The corrections he made in the Greck 


are very judicious, and the notes ſhew that he had reviewed 
' ſeveral of the rabbies, and had ſome inſight into the Arabic 


tongue; and the verſes made to ſupply thoſe of Cicero that 
were loſt, have been thought equal to the lines of that great 


man. In reality, our prodigious youth, in the midſt of theſe 


profound ſtudies, found time to cultivate the puetical muſes, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs that he was eſteemed one of the beſt 
poets in Europe. The proſopopœia, in which he makes 
the city of Oſtend ſpeak after having been three years be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards, is reckoned one of the belt pieces of 
verſe ſince the Auguſtan age. Jt was tranſlated into French 
by Du Vaer, Rapin, Paſquier, and Malherbe, and Caſaubon 
turned it into Greek. | 

Neither yet did our author content himſelf with writing 
ſmall pieces of verſe, he roſe to tragedy ; we have three writ- 
ten by bim; the firſt called “ Adamus Exul,” was printed 


(i) See ſeveral epiſtles of Grotius to De Thou, and his elogium in verſe 
en De Thou's death, 


in 
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in Leyden, in 1601. He was indeed diſſatisfied with this 
performance, and would not let it appear in the collection 
of his poems publiſhed by his brother. Chriſtus patiens” 
was his ſecond tragedy; it was printed at Leyden 1608, and 
much approved : Caſaubon greatly admires its poetical fire. 
Sandes tranſlated it into Engliſh verſe, and dedicated it to 
Charles I. It was very favourably received in England, and in 
Germany it was propoſed as the model of perfect tragedy. 
The ſubje of his third tragedy was the ftory of Joſeph, 
and its title“ Sophomphanceus,” which, in the language of 
Egypt, ſignifies the ſaviour of the world, which was ſaid to 
be the moſt perfect thing in its kind that age had produced 
he finiſhed this in 1633, and the following year, at Hambo- 
rough. In ſhort, his poetical talents had no rival that came 
ſo near them as that of his modeſty, As to merit in poetry, 
he writes to de Thou, I yield to every one (M). 

But to return: in 1603, the glory which the United Pro- 
vinces had obtained by their illuſtrious defence againſt the 
whole power of Spain, after the peace of Vervins, deter- 
mined them to tranſmit to poſterity the ſignal exploits of that 
memorable war. For this purpoſe they determined to ap- 
point a proper hiſtorian. Several learned men made great 
intereſt for the place ; among others Baudius, the famous pro- 
feſlor of eloquence at Leyden. But the States thought 


young Grotius (who had taken no ſteps to obtain it} deſerved 


the preference; and what is ſtill more ſingular, Baudius him- 
ſelf did not find fault with their choice, becauſe he looked 
upon Grotius to be already a very great man (N). 

All this while his principal employment was that of an 
advocate, and he acquired infinite honour therein (0). How- 
ever, upon the whole, the profeſſion did not pleaſe him, though 
the brilliant figure he made at the bar procured him the place of 
advocate general of the fiſc for Holland and Zealand, which 
becoming vacant was immediately conferred on him by thoſe 
provinces. He took poſſeſſion of this important office in 


(uu) Balzac however obſerves that (o) We have the method he ob- 
if he had not put the Inſtitutes ſerved in pleading, in a letter to his 
into verſe, and publiſhed ſome ſon Peter, wrote for his uſe : © Dif. 
other pieces of the ſame nature, he ** tribute, ſays he, all that can be 
ſhould have eſteemed him more. « (aid on both fides under certain 

(x) In the execution of this office heads, which imprint ſtrongly in 
he undertook his Annals, which were your memory; and whatever your 
begun in 1614, though not finiſhed ““ adverſary ſays refer it to your own 
long before his death, and not pub- „ divifion, and not to his.” Ep, 
liſhed till twelve years aſter, by his 1134 and 51a 
ſons Cornelius and Peter in 1647. 
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1607, and he filled it with ſo much reputation that the 
States augmented his ſallary, and promiſed him a ſeat in the 
court of Holland. Upon this promotion his father began 
to think of a wifefor him, and fixed upon Mary Reigeſberg, 
a lady of one of the firſt families in Zealand, whoſe father 
had been burgomaſter of Veer. The marriage was ſolem- 
nized in July 1608 (y). The greateſt encomium of the new 
married lady is that ſhe was worthy of ſuch a huſband as 
Grotius, The moſt perfect harmony ſubſiſted between 
them, and Grotius held her in the higheſt eſteem. 

At the time of his marriage he was employed in writing 
his“ Mare liberum, i. e. the Freedom of the Ocean, or the 
right of the Dutch to trade to the Indies.” The work 
was printed the following year, 1699, without his know lege, 
and publiſhed without his conſent. Indeed he appears not 
to have been quite ſatisfied with it: and though there came 
out ſevera] anſwers, particularly that of the famous Selden, 
intituled, Mare clauſum ſeu de dominio maris,” yet being 


. 1oon after diſguſted with his couutry, he took no further con- 


cern in the controverſy (G). The enſuing year he pub- 
liſned his piece De antiquitate Reipublicæ Batave.” His 
deſign is to ſhew the original independency of Holland and 

rieſland againſt the Spaniſh claim; he dedicated it to 
thoſe States, March 16, 1610. They were extremely pleaſed 
wich it, returned thanks to the author, and made him a pre- 
ſent (R). Whilſt this book was in the preſs, Grotius and 
his father, who commonly aſſiſted him in his writirgs, tranſ- 
lated it into Dutch. | | 

Elias Oldenbarnevelt, penſionary of Rotterdam, and bro- 
ther to the grand penſionary of Holland, dying in 1613, 
the city of Rotterdam offered that important place to Gro- 
tius, whoſe name was ſo famous that foreigners ſought to 
draw him among them by offers of honours and Jucrative 


| poſts, which the attachment to his country made him 


conſtantly reject: it was ſome time before he yielded to the 


deſires of Rotterdam. By the ferments of men's minds he 


(r) He celebrated his nuptials in 
ſome Latin verſes, and tranſlatetl 
them into Dutch; he alſo wrote ſome 
in French, On this occaſion his fa- 
ther likewiſe wrote an epithalamium, 
and another was compoſed by Hein- 
fius. 

(C) Beſides Selden's there was 
another anſw:r printed at Valladolid 


in 162 5, intituled, De Juſto im- 
perio Luſitanorum Afiatico ; which 
Grotius thought not ill done, and 
that it deſerved an anſwer, 

(Kk) However his love to his coun- 
try carried him into ſome miſtakes, 
which he afterwards owned, Epiſt, 
636. 


foreſaw 
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foreſaw that great commotions would ſpeedily ſhake the re- 
public; this made him inſiſt with the gentlemen of that town, 
that he ſhould never be turned out of his place; upon that 
promiſe he accepted of the poſt, which gave him a ſeat in 
the aſſembly of the States of Holland, and afterwards in 
that of the States General, 

Hitherto Grotius had but very little connexion with the 
grand penſionary Barnevelt; but from this time he contrac- 
ted an intimate friendſhip with him, inſomuch that it was 
reported that Barnevelt deſigned to have his friend ſucceed 
him as grand penfionary of Holland (s). 

At this time a diſpute aroſe between the Engliſh and 
the Dutch, concerning the right of fiſhing in the 
northern ſeas. Two Amſterdam veſſels having caught 
twenty two whales in the Greenland ocean, were met by 
ſome Engliſh ſhips bound to Ruſſia, who finding that the 
Dutch had no paſſports from the king of England, demanded 
the whales, which the Dutchmen being unable to reſiſt, 
were obliged to deliver. On their arrival in Holland they 
made their complaint, and the affair being laid before the 
States, it was reſolved that Grotius, who had written on 
the ſubject, and was more maſter of it than any one, ſhould 
be ſent to England to demand juſtice : but he could obtain no 
ſatisfaction. Hereupon the Dutch determined not to ſend 
to Greenland for the future without a force ſufficient to re- 
venge themſelves on the Engliſh, or at leaſt to have nothing 
to fear from them. 

The diſpute growing ſerious, to prevent any acts of hoſti- 
lity, a conference was held in 1615, between the commiſ- 
ſioners of England and Holland, in which the debate turned 
chiefly on the whale fiſhery. Grotius, who was one of the 
commiſſioners from Holland, gives the hiſtory of this con- 
ference, in a letter to Du Maurier, dated at Rotterdam, 
June 5, 1615, But the Engliſh inſiſting on the right to 
Greenland, which the Dutch refuſed, the conference broke 
up without any ſucceſs. However, Grotius had reaſon to be 
well ſatisfied with the politeneſs of king James, who gave 
him a gracious reception, and was charmed with his conver- 
ſation, But the greateſt pleaſure he received in this voyage 
was the intimate friendſhip he contrated with Caſaubon: 


(s) The buſineſs of this officer general and ſecretary to the States; 
is to manage proſecutions, receive and though he has no deliberative 
diſpatches,. and anſwer them, ſo voice, and is the loweſt in rank, 
that he is in a manner both a'torney yet his influence is the greateſt, 


they | 
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they knew one another before by character, and highly 
eſteemed each other: they were made to be the moſt inti- 
mate friends : in both the moſt profound erudition was found 
united with the moſt perfect probity. They had ſtill another 
ſympathy to knit faſter the band of this union ; both ardent- 
ly wiſhed to ſee all chriſtians united in one faith, and deſired 
nothing more than to be employed in that great work. 

After his return from England, the following affair came 
under the conſideration of the States of Holland and Weſt. 
Frieſland. They had granted commiſſions to ſeveral privateers, 
who afterwards turned pirates. The people of Pomerania, 
who had been ill uſed by theſe corſairs, applied to the States 
for redreſs. The queſtion therefore was, whether the States 
were anſwerable for the act of thoſe privateers, either as hay- 
ing employed bad men in their fervice, or neglected to re- 
quire ſecurity of them on granting their commiſſions. Gro- 
tius was at this aſſembly, and his advice being aſked, he gave 
it that the States were only bound to puniſh the offenders, or 
deliver them up if taken, and the States were determined by 
this opinion. | 

In the midſt of theſe occupations, Du Maurier, the French 
ambaſſador in Holland, and his particular friend, reſolving 
to begin a courſe of ſtudy, applied to him for directions; 
to which Grotius ſent him a plan well worth the peruſal both 
of maſters and ſtudents, but too long to be inſerted here, 
It was printed by Elziverius in 1637, in a collection of 
ſeveral methods of ſtudy, under the title of De omni genere 
ſtudiorum recte inſtituendo. Grotius acquaints us, that 
it was publiſhed without his conſent. 

Hitherto this great man went on ſmoothly in the paths of 
true glory without any conſiderable rubs ; but fortune was 
now reſolved to put his virtue to the ſevereſt trial, The hero 
is not finiſhed but by adverſity. Among all the difſentions 
incident to public communities, none are uſually carried on 
with ſo much fury, heat, and implacability as thoſe about 
religion. The united provinces had been kindled into a 
warm diſpute about grace and predeſtination, from the year 
1608, when Arminius firſt broached his opinions. His doc- 


trines being directly oppoſite to that of Calvin, gave great 


offence to that party, at the head of which appeared Gomar, 
who accuſed his antagoniſt before the ſynod of Rotterdam. 
Gomar's party prevailing there, Arminius applied to the 
States of Holland, who promiſed the diſputants to have the 
affair ſpeedily diſcuſſed in a ſynod. The diſpute ſtill con- 
tinuing with much bitterneſs, in 1611 the States ordered a 

5 con- 
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conference to be held between twelve miniſters on each fide : 
but the conſequence of this, like that of moſt other diſputes, 
eſpecially in matters of religion, was, that men's minds 
were the more inflamed. Arminius died on the 19th of 
October, 1609, ſome time before this conference, and Gro- 
tius made his elogium in verſe, He had hitherto applied 
little to theſe matters, and ingenuouſly owns he did not un- 
derſtand a great part of them, being foreign to his profeſſion ; 
but upon a further enquiry he embraced the Arminian doc- 
trine, | 
In the year 1610, the partiſans of Arminius drew up a 
remonſtrance ſetting forth their belief, firſt negatively againſt 
their adverſaries, and then poſitively their own ſentiments, 
each comprehended in fix articles. This remonſtrance was 
drawn up by Utengobard, miniſter at the Hague, and was 
probably made in concert with Grotius, the intimate friend 
of that miniſter. To this the Gomariſts oppoſed a contra- 
remonſtrance: the former propoſed a toleration, the latter 
a national ſynod ; and the diſputes increaſing, the States, at 
the motion of the grand penſionary, in a view of putting an 
end to them, revived an obſolete law made in 1:91, placing 
the appointment of miniſters in the civil magiſtrates. Bur 
this was fo far from anſwering the purpoſe, that the contra- 
remonſtrants reſolved not to obey it. Hence grew a ſchiſm, 
which occaſioned a ſedition, and many riots. 

It was at this time of confuſton that Grotius was nomi- 
nated penſionary of Rotterdam, as above-mentioned, and or- 
dered to go to England, with ſecret inſtructions, as is thought, 
to get the king and the principal divines of that kingdom, to 
favour the Arminians and approve the conduct of the States. 
He had ſeveral conferences with king James on that ſub- 
ject (r). On his return to Holland, he found the diviſions 
encreaſed : Barnevelt and he had the direction of the States 
proceedings in this matter, and he was appotnted to draw 


(r) The States were very deſi- to ſee the civil magiſtrate aſſume a 
rous that the church and king of right of making decrees in matters of 
England ſhould be ſatisfied with religion. Caſaubon, ep. 933 Grot. 
their edit ; the rather becauſe they Apolog, 66. Grot, epiſt. 2829. 
had reaſon to believe James unfa- While he was in England he wrote 
vourable to the Arminians, How- his tract in favour of the Arminians, 
ever, the king and biſhops allowed intituled, A reconciliation of the 
the doctrine to be orthodox as equal- different opinions on predeſtina- 
ly diſtant from Manicheiſm and Pela- tion and grace, which is print- 
gianiſm, oply the king was diſguſted ed among his theological works. 
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up an edict which might reſtore tranquillity. He did ſo, and 
the draught was approved by the States (v); but it was fo 
favourable to the Arminians that it gave great offence to the 
contra-remonſtrants, who determined to pay no regard to it. 
Hence this edict ſerving to encreaſe the troubles by driving 
the Gomariſts to deſpair, the grand penſionary Barnevelt, 
in hourly expectation of freſh riots, propoſed to the States 
of Holland that their magiſtrates ſhould be empowered to 
raiſe troops for the ſuppreſſion of the rioters, and the ſecu- 
rity of their towns. Dort, Amſterdam, and three others of 
the moſt favourable to the Gomariſts, proteſted again this 
Rep, which they regarded as a declaration of war againſt 
the contra-remonſtrants. Barnevelt's motion however was 
agreed to, and on the 4th of Auguſt 1617, the States iſſued a 
placard accordingly. This fatal decree occaſioned the death 
of the grand penſionary, and the ruin of Grotius, by incenſ- 
ing prince Maurice of Naſſau againſt them, who looked 
upon the reſolution of the States taken without his conſent 
to be derogatory to his dignity, as governor and captain- 
general. 

Amſterdam, almoſt as powerful ſingly as all Holland, fa- 
voured the Gomariſts, and diſapproved the toleration which 
the States wanted to introduce. Theſe reſolved therefore 
to ſend a deputation to that city, in order to reconcile them to 
their ſentiments. Grotius was one of theſe deputies: they 
received their inſtructions April 21, 1616, and arriving at 
Amſterdam next day, met the town council on the 23d, 
when Grotius was their ſpokeſman. But neither his ſpecch 
nor all his other endeavours could avail any thing. Ihe 
burgomaſters declared their opinion for a ſynod, and that 
they could not receive the cachet of i614, without endan- 
gering the church, and riſking the ruin of their trade. The 
deputies wanted to anſwer, but were not allowed, Grotius 


preſented to the States on his return an account in writing of 


all that had paſſed at this deputation, and he flattered him- 
felf for ſome time with the hopes of ſome good effects from 


it: the diſappointment whereof chagrined him fo much, 


that he was ſeized with a violent fever, which had well nigh 


(v) See the edict in Burigny, I. 2. The States returned him public 
&. iv. The edict being cenſured by thanks, OR. 31, in very honour- 
Sibrand Lubert, the States employed able terms. Burman's collection of 
Grotius to write their apology, which letters, No. 211. Caſaub. Epiſt. 
he publiſhed this year, 1613, under 935, and Voſſius Epiſt. 1. He af- 
the title of Ordinum Hollandiæ & terwards wrote Defenſio decreti pro 
Weſtfrifiz pro pace eccleſiarum, etc, pace eccleſiarum. 
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carried him off, It appeared plainly by the blood that was 
taken from him, that melancholy was his diſorder. He was 
removed to Delft, where he found himſelf better. But 
being forbid to do any thing which required application, he 
wrote to Voſſius deſiring his company, as the beſt reſtorative 
of his health. The time of his recovery he employed in 
examining himſelf on the part he had acted in the preſent 
diſputes, and the more he reflected on it the Teſs reaſon he 
had for bluſhing or repentance ; he foreſaw the danger he in- 
curred, but his reſolution was, not to change his conduct, 
and to refer the event to providence. The States of Hol- 
land, wholly employed in ſeeking ways to compound matters, 
came to a reſolution Feb. 21, 1617, to make a rule or 
formule to which both parties ſhould be obliged to conform. 
And ſuch an inſtrument was accordingly drawn up at their 
requeſt 'by Grotius, who prefented it to prince Maurice. 
But the project did not pleaſe him; he wanted a national 
ſynod, which was at length determined by the States Gene- 
ral, and to be convoked in Holland at Dort. 

In the mean time the Prince, who ſaw with the utmoſt 
diſpleaſure, ſeveral cities, agreeable to the permiſſion given 
them by the particular ſtates, levy a new militia, under the 
title of Attendant Soldiers, without his conſent, engaged 
the States General to write to the provinces and magiſtrates 
of thoſe cities, enjoining them to diſband the new levies, 
This injunction not being complied with, he confidered the 
refuſal as a rebellion ; concerted with the States General, 
that he ſhould march in perſon with the troops under his com- 
mand, to get the attendant ſoldiers diſbanded, depoſe the 
Arminian magiſtrates, and turn out the miniſters of their 
party. He accordingly ſet out, accompanied by the deputies 
of the States General, in 1618, and having reduced the pro- 
vince of Gueldres, he was proceeding to Utrecht, when the 
States of Holland ſent thither Grotius, with Hoogarbetz, 
penſionary of Leyden, to put that city into a poſture of 
defence | againſt him. But their endeavours proving ineffec- 
tua], the prince reduced the place, and ſoon afterwards fent 
Grotius and Hoogarbetz to priſon in the caſtle at the Hague, 
where Barnevelt alſo was confined, Auguſt 29th this year. 
After this the States of Holland conſented to the national 
ſynod, which was opened at Dort, Nov. 15, 1618, which, 
as is well known, ended in a ſentence, condemning the five 
articles of the Arminians, and in impriſoning and baniſhing 
their miniſters. This ſentence was approved by the States 
General July 2, 1619, 

After 
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After the riſing of that ſynod, our three priſoners were 
brought in order to their trial, the iſſue whereof was the exe- 
cution of Barnevelt, May 13, 1619. Five days after which 


came on the trial of Grotius. He had been treated as well 


as his fellow priſoner with inconceivable rigour during their 
impriſonment, and alſo while their cauſe was depending, 
He tells us himſelf, that when they were known to be ill (w), 
that time was choſen to examine them, that they had 
not liberty to detend themſelves, that they were threatened 
and teazed to give immediate anſwers, and not ſuffered to 
have their examinations read over to them. - Grotius havin 
aſked leave to write his defence, he was allowed only five 
hours, and one ſheet of paper ; he was alſo perſuaded that 
if he would own he had tranſgreſſed and aſk pardon, he 
might obtain his liberty; but as he had nothing to reproach 
himſelf with, he would never take any ſtep that might infer 
conſciouſneſs of guilt. His wife, his father, brother and 
friends all approved this reſolution. His ſentence, after recit- 


ing the ſeveral reaſons thereof, concludes thus, For theſe 


«* cauſes, the judges appointed to try this affair, adminiſtring 

& juſtice in the name of the States General, condemn the 
« ſaid Hugo Grotius to perpetual impriſonment, and to be 
« carried to the place appointed by the States General, there 
© to be guarded with all precaution, and confined the reſt 
& of his days, and declare his eſtate confiſcated. Hague, 
C May 18, 1619 (x).“ 

In ourſuance of this ſentence, he was carried from the 
Hague to the fortreſs of Louveſtein near * Gorcum | in South- 


(w) Neither his wife, his father, 
nor any of his friends were ſuffered 
to viſit him, though he lay for ſome 
time dangerouſly ill. Selden gave an 
inſtance of a generous adverſary on 


- occaſion of his arreſt ; an account of 


which is in his Mare claufum, I. 1. p. 
198, 

(x) Bates tells us, that fix of the 
nine months of his impriſonment had 


deen employed in ſearching for his 


moſt inveterate enemies to be his 
zudges ; Vit. Grot. p. 424, and in- 
deed they ſeem to be ignorant of the 


law, for they confiſcated his eſtate, 


a puniſhment incurred only in caſe 
of treaſon, though no mention of 
that crime was made in his fentence. 
They were told of this irregularity, 
and ſaw they were in the wrong; 


to remedy it, they declared a whole 
year after the trial, without rehearing 
the cauſe, that their intention was 
to condemn Grotius and his accom- 
plices as guilty: of high treaſon ; a 
ſtep which was the more irregular as 
delegated judges cannot by law add 
to their ſen ence after it is paſſed, 
Ep. Grot. 16e. This addition de - 
prived Grotius's wife of the liberty 
of redeeming her huſband's eſtate at 
a moderate price, a privilege which 
the law allows in all caſes, but thoſe 
of treaſon. His eftate was therefore 
confiſcated, but by this he was no 
great loſer, At that time, he was 
very far from being rich, His father 
being alive, what properly belonged 
to him, was only the favings of his 
ſalary, and his wife's fortune. 


Holland, 
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Holland, ſituate upon the point of land formed by the Va- 
hal and the Meuſe. This was done June 6, 1619, and 
twenty four fols per day aſſigned for his maintainance, and 
as much for Hoogarbetz ; but their wives declared they had 
enough to ſupport their huſbands, and that they choſe to be 
without an allowance, which they looked upon as ah affront. 
Grotius's father aſked leave to ſee his ſon, but was denied ; 
they conſented to admit his wife into Louveſtein, but if the 
came out, ſhe was not to be ſuffered to return. However, 
in the ſequel, it was granted that the might go abroad twice 
a week. | | 

Grotius now became more ſenſible than ever of the advantages 
of ſtudly. Exile and captivity, the greateſt of evils that can 
befal miniſters of ordinary merit, reſtored to him that tran- 
quillity to which he had been ſome years a ſtranger : ſtudy 
became his buſineſs and conſolation (v). We have ſeveral 
of his letters written from Louveſtein, which acquaint us in 
in what manner he ſpent his time. He gave Voſſius an ac- 
count of his ftudies. In the firſt of thoſe letters, without a 
date, he obſerves to him, that he had reſumed the ſtudy of 
the law, which had been interrupted by the multiplicity of 
buſineſs ; that the reſt of his time he devoted to the ſtudy of 
morality, which had led him to tranſlate Stobeus's Maxims 
of the Poets, and the fragments of Menander and Philemon. 
He likewiſe purpoſed to extract from the tragic and comic 
authors of Greece, what related to morality, and was omitted 
by Stobeus, and tranſlate it into free verſe like that of the 
Latin comic writers. In tranſlating the fragments of the 
Greek tragic, he intended his verſes ' ſhould reſemble thoſe 
of the originals, excepting in the choruſes, which he would 
put into ſuch verſe as beſt ſuited him. Sundays he employed 
in reading treatiſes of the Chriſtian religion, and even ſpent 
ſome of his ſpare hours in this ſtudy on other days when his 
ordinary labour was over. He meditated ſome work in Fle- 
mith on religion. The ſubject which he loved beſt at that 
time, was Chriſt's love to mankind, He propoſed likewiſe 
to write a commentary on Chriſt's Sermon on the Mount. 

Time ſeemed to paſs away very faſt amidſt theſe ſeveral pro- 
jets, December 5, 1619, he writes to Voſſius that the muſes 
which were always his dejight, even when immerſed in bu- 


(r) While he was allowed pen, diſputes. It was preſented w prince 
ink and paper, in his confinement in Maurice, but without effect. In it 
the caſtle at the Hague, he employed Grotius maintained his conſtant opi- 
himſelf in writing a Latin piece on nion of the reaſonableneſs and juſtice 
the means of reconciling the prefent of toleration. 


ſineſs, 
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ſineſs, were now his conſolation, and appeared more ami- 
able than ever. He wrote ſome ſhort notes on the New 
Teſtament : theſe he intended to ſend Erpenius, who was 
projecting a new edition of it; but a fit of illneſs obliged him 
to lay them aſide. When he was able to reſume his ſtudies, 
he compoſed in Dutch verſe, His treatiſe of the truth of the 
« Chriſtian religion,” and ſent it to Voſhus, who thought ſome 
places obſcure. In the end of the year 1620, he promiſes 
his brother to ſend him his obſervations on Seneca's trage- 
dies; theſe he had written at Voſſius's deſire. In 1621, Du 
Maurier loſing his lady, Grotius writes him, February twenty 
ſeven, a very handſome conſolatory letter, in which he de- 
duces with great eloquence every ground of ſupport that phi- 
loſophy and religion can ſuggeſt on that melancholy occa- 
ſion. 

The only method he took to unbend himſelf, was to go 
from one work to another. He tranſlated the Phenifle of 
« Euripides,” wrote his “ Inſtitutions of the laws of Hol- 
4 land in Dutch,” and compoſed ſome ſhort . Inſtructions 
&« for his daughter” Cornelia, in the form of a catechiſm, and 
in Flemiſh verſe, containing 185 queſtions and anſwers ; it 
was printed at the Hague 1719, and he afterwards tranſlated 
it into Latin verſe, for the uſe of his ſon; it is added in the 
latter editions of his poems. He wrote alſo, while under con- 
finement, a dialogue in Dutch verſe, between a father and 
a ſon, on then eceſſity of ſilence. In fine, he collected, when 
in priſon, the materials for his Apology. | 

Grotius had been above eighteen months ſhut up at Lo- 
veſtein, when on January 11, 1620, Muys-van-Hali, his de- 
clared enemy, who had been one of his judges, informed the 
States General, that he had advice from good hands their 
priſoner was ſeeking to make his eſcape. Some perſons were 
ſent to examine into this matter, but notwithſtanding all the 
enquiry that could be made, they found no reaſon to believe 
that he had laid any plot to get out. His wife, however, was 
wholly employed in contriving it : he had been permitted to 
borrow bouks of his friends, and when he had done with 
them, they were carried back in a cheſt with his foul linnen, 
which was ſent to Gorcum to be waſhed. 

The firſt year his guards were very exact in examining the 
cheſt, but being uſed to find nothing in it beſides books and 
linnen, they grew tired of ſearching, and even did not take 
the trouble to open it. Grotius's wife obſerving their negli- 
gence, propoſed to take advantage of it. She repreſented 
to her huſband, that it was in his power to get out of nl 

on 
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ſon when he pleaſed, if he would put himſelf in this cheſt, 


However, not to endanger his health, ſhe cauſed holes to be 
bored oppoſite where his face was to be, to breathe at, and 
made him try if he could continue ſhut up in that confined 
poſture as long as it would require to go from Louveſtein to 
Gorcum. Finding it might be done, ſhe re{olved to ſeize the 
firſt favourable opportunity. | 
This ſoon offered: the commandant of Louveſtein going to 

Heuſden to raiſe recruits, Grotius's wife made a viſit to his 


lady, and told her in the converſation, that ſhe was deſirous 


of ſending away a cheſt full of books, for her huſband was 
ſo weak, it gave her great uneaſineſs to ſee him ſtudy with 
ſuch application, Having thus prepared the commandant's 
wife, ſhe returned to her huſband's apartment, and in con- 


cert with a valet and a maid who were in the ſecret, ſnut 


him up in the cheſt; and at the ſame time, that the people 
might not be ſurpriſed at not ſeeing him, ſhe ſpread a report 
of his being ill. Two ſoldiers carried the cheſt; one of 
them, finding it was heavier than uſual, faid there muſt be 
an Arminian in it. Grotius's wife, who was preſent, an- 
ſwered with great coldneſs, There are indeed Arminian books 
in it. The cheſt was brought down on a ladder with great 
difficulty; the ſoldier inſiſted on its being opened to ſee what 
was in it: he even went and informed the commandant's 
wife, that the weight of the cheſt gave him reaſon to ſuſpect 
the contents, and that it would be proper to have it opened. 
She told him that Grotius's wife had told her there was no- 
thing but books in it, and that they might carry it to the 
boat, It is affirmed that a ſoldier's wife, who was preſent, 
ſaid there was more than one example of priſoners making 
their elcape in boxes. 

The cheſt however was put into the boat; and Grotius's 
maid, who was in the ſecret, had orders to go to Gorcum 
with it, and put itinto a houſe there. When itcame to Gor- 


cum, they wanted to put it on a ſledge; but the maid telling 


the boat nan there were ſome brittle things in it, and beg- 
ging of him to take care how it was carried; it was put on 
a horſe, and carried by two chairmen to David Dazelaor's, 
a friend of Grotius, and brother in- law to Erpenius. When 
every body was gone, the maid opened the cheſt, Grotius 
had felt no inconveniency in it, though its length was not 


above three feet and an half. He got out, dreſſed himſelf 


like a maſon with a rule and a trowel; and went by Dal- 
zaor's back-door through the market-place to the gate that 
leads to the river, and ſtept into a boat, which carried him to 
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Valvic in Brabant. Here he made himſelf known to ſome 
Arminians, and hired a carriage to Antwerp; taking the ne- 
ceſſary precautions not to be known by the way. It was not 
the Spaniards he feared, for there was then a truce between 
them and the United Provinces. At Antwerp he alighted 
at the houſe of Nicolas Grevincovius, who had been for- 
merly a miniſter at Amſterdam, and made himſelf known 
to nobody elſe. It was on the 22d of March 1621, that he 
thus received his liberty, 


In the meantime, his wife's account, that he was ill, gained 


credit at Louveſtein; and to give him time to get off, ſhe gave 
out that his illneſs was dangerous. But as ſoon as ſhe learnt 
by the maid's return that he was at Brabant, and conſe- 
quently in ſafety, ſhe told the guards the bird was flown, 
hey informed the commandant, by this time returned from 
Heuſden, who, after the moſt ciligent ſearch, finding it true, 
confined Grotius's wife more cloſely ; but upon her petition 
to the States General, April 5, 1621, ſhe was diſcharged two 
days after, and ſuffered to carry away every thing that be- 
jonged to her in Louveſtein. From Antwerp, Grotius wrote 


to the States General, March 30, that in procuring his li- 


berty, he had employed neither violence nor corruption 


with his keepers ; that he had nothing to reproach himſelf 


with, in what he had done; that he gave thoſe councils which 
he thought beſt for appeaſing the troubles that had ariſen in 
public buſineſs; that he only obeyed the magiſtrates of 
Rotterdam his maſters, and the States of Holland his ſove— 
vereigns; and that the perſecution he had ſuffered, would 
never diminiſh his love for his country, for whoſe proſperity 
he heartily prayed (z). . 

He continued ſome time at Antwerp, deliberating what courſe 
to take. Henry Dupuis, a learned man in the law ſettled at Lou- 
vain, ſent him a very handſome letter, ſignifying the ſhare he took 
in the general joy of all good men, and offering his houſe, and 
all that a true friend could give. Ee wrote alſo ſome lines on 


the cheſt, in which Grotius made his eſcape. But Grotius rather 


choſe to take the advice of Du Maurier, and the preſident 


(2) Grotius's eſcape exerciſed the 
pens of the beit poets, as Barteus 
Preſtant Viror, epift. p. 655. and this 
poet celebrated his wife's magnani- 
mity, Grotii manes. p. 2 30. and Rut- 
gerfivs, ibid, p. 704, who compared 
Crotius to Moſes. Grotivs himſelf 
wrote ſome verſes on his happy de- 
Uverance z he alſo made ſome lines 


6 


on the cheſt to which he owed his 
liberty; and in the latter part of his 
life, was at great pains to recover it. 
Ep. 720. Mr. Bayle declares his 
wife ought not only to have a ſtatue 
erected to her honour, but to be ca- 
nonized in diction. in Grot, article, 
Rem, B. at the end. 


Jeannin, 


. 


GROTIUS, 


Jeannin, to go to France, where he had many friends (A); 


Accordingly, he ſet out for that country without an eſcort, 


but paſſed in diſguiſe, and through bye roads for fear of fall- 
ing into the hands of the Dutch. He arrived at Paris, April 
13, 1621, at night. The king was at Fountainbleau, and 
though it was determined in council to do ſomething for 
him, yet it was long before that reſolution had its effect; 
in the mean time, his wife came to Paris, in October (B), 
and their expences ſo much exceeded the ſmall revenue ſhe had 
ſlill left, that December 3, he wrote to Du Maurier, that 
if ſomething was not done ſoon, he mult ſeek a ſettlement in 
Germany, or hide himſelf in ſome corner of France. At 
length, his majeſty returned to Paris, January 30, 1622 : 
Grotius was preſented to him by the chancellor, and the 
keeper of the ſeals, in the beginning of March. The court was 
very numerous. T he king received him moſt ace and 
granted him a penſion of 3000 livres (c). 

Being thus ſettled, he looked out for a better houſe, in- 
tending to go to the length of 500 livres a N but one 
Tilenus took half of it: its ſituation was in the Rue de Conde, 
oppoſite to the prince's Hotel. Tilenus's wife was very de- 
ſirous of a coach, Grotius thought one equipage might ſerve 
both; but he was againſt ſetting it up immediately for fear of 
running into an expence, which perhaps he ſhould nat be 
able to ſupport. Notwithſtanding the king's grant, which 
Marſhal Schomberg, ſuperintendant of the king $ ; finances; had 
ordered to be paid quarterly, and one payment to be advanced 
on demand, yet he could not touch the money ; they had for- 
got to put it on the civil liſt, and the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury found daily ſome new excuſe for delaying the pay- 


179 


(a) Before he left Holland, he 
had wrote ſeveral pieces relating to 
the diſputes there between church 
and Nate ; as, 1. The ſovereign's 
temporal and eccleſiaſtical ſuprema- 
cy, De imperio ſummarum poteſta- 
tum circa ſacra. 2. Via ad pacem 
eccleſiaſticam, &c, 3. Defenſio fidei 


Catholicæ de ſatisfactione Chriſti, ad- 


verſus Socinum. 4. Diſquiſitio an 
Pelagiana fint illa dogmata, quæ 
nunc- ſub eo nomine traducuntur. 
It was alſo during theſe conteſts, 
about grace and predeſtination, that 
he collected the ſentiments of the 
Creeks and Romans, on fate and 


man's power, which he publiſhed at 
Paris in 1624, entiuled, Philoſopho- 
rum veterum ſententiæ de fato, & de 
eo quod eſt in noſtra poteſtate. 


(2) The thoughts of having leſt 


her in priſon grieved him ſo much, 
that had ſne not been releaſed he 
declared he would have ſurrendered 
himſelf rather than have been ſepa+ 
rated from her for ever, Ep. 164. - 

(c) His majeſty alſo, on Grotius's 
account, granted a protection to all 
the Dutch refugees. See the letters 
patent, dated at W April br. 
1622, V 
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ment (p). At length, however, by the ſollicitation of ſome 
powerful friends, he received it; but it continued to be paid as 
rants were paid at that time. that is to ſay, very ſlowly. 

Theſe difficulties did not diminiſh his paſſion for literature, 
« ] perſiſt, ſays he, in a letter to Voſſius, September 29, 
©« 1621, in my reſpect for ſacred antiquity : there are many 
c people here of the ſame taſte. My fix books in Dutch will 
« appear ſoon: [i. e. his book of the ! ruth of the Chriſtian 
& religion. ] Perhaps I ſhall alſo publiſh my diſquiſition on 
„ Pelagianiſm with the precautions hinted to me by you and 
© ſome other perſons of learning. In the mean time, I 
& am preparing an edition of Stobeus ; and to render it more 


perfect, I collate the Greek Mes. with the printed copies.” 
Thus he ſpent the greateſt part of his time in prayer, read- 


ing the Scriptures and the ancient interpreters ; and as the 
miniſters of Charenton, who had received the deciſions of the 
ſynod of Dort, would not admit him into their communion, 
he reſolved to have prayers read at home in his family. 
Having colleded ſome materials in priſon for his Apology, 
he printed it in the beginning of 1622; and it was tranſlated 
into Latin, and publiſhed the ſame year at Paris. It was ſent to 
Holland immediately, where it cauſed ſo much diſguſt, that 
the States General proſcribed it as ſlanderous, tending to aſ- 
perſe by falſehoods, the ſovereign authority of the govern - 


ment of the United Provinces; the perſon of the prince of 


Orange, the ſtates of the particular provinces, and the towns 
themſelves ; and forbad all perſons to have it in their cuſtody 
on pain of death, Grotius preſented a petition to the king 
of France, to be proteſted againſt this edict, which imported, 


- that he ſhould be apprehended wherever found : whereupon 


his majeſty took him into his ſpecial protection. The let- 
ters for that purpoſe being iſſued at Paris, February 26, 1623. 

The malevolence of thoſe who were then in place, made 
no change in Grotius. In the height of this new perſecu- 
tion, he wrote to his brother, that he would ſtill labour to 
ep the intereſt of Holland; and that if the United 

rovinces were defirous of entering into a cloſer union with 
France, he would aſſiſt them with all his credit. In reality, 
Grotius ſtill preſerved many friends, who ardently wiſhed 
for his return; though they were not able in any wiſe to fa, 
cilitate it, In 1623, he publiſhed at Paris his edition of Sto- 


beus. 


| () By this delay, he imagined was not far from it had reached Hol- 
they had a mind to make him turn land. Ep. 37. and x58, | 
Roman Catholic, A report that he 
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He had now lived a year in the noiſe of Paris, and began 
to think of retiring into the country, when the prefident de 
Meme offered him one of his ſeats at Bologne near Senlis. 
Grotius accepted the offer, and pafled there the Spring and 
Summer of the year 1623. In this caſtle he beg in his great 
work which ſingly is ſufficient to render his name immortal, 
I mean his treatiſe of the Rights of peace and war,” De 
jure belli & pacis. He had viſited hereupon the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed men of learning; among others Salmaſius and Rigault, 
and had all the books he could defire in the free uſe of de 
Thou's library, granted him by his ſon, and he ſometimes 
made excurſions to St. Germains, where the court was, to cul- 
tivate the friendſhip of the miniſtry. But having learned 
that de Meme wanted to reſide himſelf at Bologne (E), he 
withdrew to Senlis in the beginning of Auguſt, and returned 
to Paris in October. 

His wife's affairs obliging her to make a journey into Zea- 
land, ſhe ſet out for that province in the ſummer 1624. In 
her abſence Grotius was thrown into a violent dyſentery (F): 
the news of his illneſs threw his wife into a fever; as ſoon as 
it was abated, ſhe ſet out for Paris without waiting the re- 
turn of her ſtrength. The pleaſure of ſeeing her, and the 
care ſhe' took of him wrought a wonderful change in Gro- 
tius. After two months dangerous illneſs he began to mend, 
and in a little time was perfectly recovered In this illneſs 
he finiſhed the tranſlation of the Phœniſſæ of Euripedes, with 
a dedication the preſident de Meme, though it was not pub- 
liſhed till 1630. 

He was never in better health than in the beginning of the 
year 1625 ; and prince Frederick Henry, who had wrote very 
kindly ſome time before, ſucceeding to the poſt of Stadt- holder 
on the death of his brother Maurice, April 23, that year, 
Grotius's friends conceived great hopes of obtaining leave for 
his return to Holland. And at their requeſt, eſpecially his 
father's, he wrote to the new Stadt-holder for this purpoſe, 
but without effect; as he had before conjectured. How- 
ever, he was now in the height of his glory by the prodi- 
gious ſucceſs of his admirable book, De jure belli & pacis, 


(2) Whatever was the reaſon, it no public nor even private exerciſe 
is certain Grotius had taken parti- of the proteſtant religion performed. 
cular care not to offend de Meme, Burigny, Book iii. c. vii. 
who was a zealous Catholic. For (v7) In October, 1624, he wrote to 
this reaſon, he eat meagre on Fri- his brother, that he had been three 
days and Saturdays, received none weeks confined to his bed, and four 
of his Dutch refugee miniſters, no times blooded. 
pſalms nor hymns were ſung ; in fine, 
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which was publiſhed this year at Paris (G). In the mean 
time he began to grow tired of that city. His penſion was 
11] paid, and his revenue inſufficient to keep him decently 
with a wife and a numerous family. He had an offer of being 


profeſſor of law in a college at Denmark ; but though he was 


ſatisfied with the ſallary, he thought the place beneath his 
acceptance. EET 
While he remained in ſuſpence what to do, cardinal Rich- 
lieu was nominated prime miniſter in 1626, His excellency 
had a mind to be particularly acquainted , with Grotius, and 
invited him to his houſe at Limours. In this interview it 
is not improbable the cardinal propoſed to Grotius to devote 
himſelf entirely. to him, that miniſter protected none 
but ſuch as profeſſed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his will 
in all things, and that Grotius's reſervations on that head 
drew upon him the cardinal's diſpleaſure, Tis certain that 
from this time his penſion was unpaid (H), which greatly 
perplexed him, and he began to think of removing: how- 
ever he was patient for ſome time longer ; he liked Paris, 
and reſolved not to leave it till that patience was wore 
out, | 
In the interim his heart was ſtrongly bent upon returning 
to his native country. In thefe wiſhes he ſent his wife into 
Holland in the ſpring of 1627, that ſhe might inquire how 
matters ſtood : but as he continued in the reſolution to make 
no ſollicitations for leave, all the endeavours of his friends 
ere fruitleſs, and his brother wrote to him Feb. 24, 1630, 
that there was no hopes of ſucceſs. However, they obtained 
a cauſe. of ſome conſequence to him. He reclaimed his ef- 
fects which were confiſcated, and his demand was granted. 
In fine, notwithſtanding the inefficacy of his friends follici- 
tations, he refoived to regulate his conduct by his wife's 
advice, who had been on the ſpot. At her return from 
Holland, fhe told him it was neceflary that he ſhould, go thi- 
ther; accordingly he ſet out for Holland in Odtober 1631. 
The ſentence paſted againſt him being ſtill in force, his friends 
ad viſed the concealing himſelf, This ſtep appeared to him 


() It was put into the Index there is nothing which I might not 


Expurgatorius at Rome, -with his 
Apology and poems, Feb. 4, 1627. 
Grot, Epiſt. 183. p. 7. 

(u) In a letter to his brother 
dated May 21, 1626, and in an- 
other to his father, he Writes thus, 
If J would forget my country and 
devote my (elt wholly to France, 


expect. See alſo Epiſt. 149. p. 84, 
to Du Maurier, where he ſuggeſts the 
ſame thing. But I think it my duty, 
ſays he, to adhere to my former 
ſentiments : and *tis ſaid the cardi- 
nal gave private orders to have the 
payment of his penſion ſtopt. Hu- 
rigny, 1 11 

8 ſhame⸗ 
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ſhameful and ill- timed. He went to Rotterdam as think- 
ing it the ſafeſt, becauſe having filled the place of penſionary 
with much honour, he was greatly beloved in the town ; but 
the magiſtrates giving him to underſtand that they did not 
approve his appearing in public, he left Rotterdam, and 
paſſing in the end of the year 1631 to Amſterdam, he was 
extreamly well received there ; and Delft alſo, where he was 
born, ſhewed him a ſincere reſpect. 

But no city ventured publicly to protect him; and the 
States General thinking themſelves affronted by this bold- 
nels, in continuing in the country without their leave, and 
by the repugnance he ſhewed to aſk them pardon, iſſued 
an ordonnance, December 10, 1631, enjoining all bailiffs of 
the country to ſeize his perſon, and give them notice : but 
no body would execute it ; and to employ himſelf till his 
fate ſhould be determined, he reſolved to follow the buſineſs 
of a chamber council, With this view he deſired his bro- 
ther, in a letter dated Feb. 16, 1632, to ſend him what 
law books he had, ſuch as he might want for that office, 
He could make no uſe of theſe books ; for the States Gene- 
ral, on March 10, renewed their ordonnance upon pain to 
thoſe who would not obey, of loſing their places, and with 
a promiſe of 2coo florins to any one, who ſhould deliver him 
into the hands of juſtice, | | 

Upon this he thought proper to ſeek his fortune elſe- 
where (1); and March 17 he fet out from Amſterdam on 
his way to Hamburgh, and paſled the fine ſeaſon at an agree- 
able ſeat called Okenhuſe, near the Elbe, belonging to Wil- 
liam Morth, a Dutchman. On the approach of winter he 
went to Hamburgh, and loJged with one Van Sorgen, a 
merchant: but the town did not prove agreeable to him, 
and he paſt his time but heavily, till the return of his wife 


(1) He had firſt thought of remov- recall as a thing not to be expected 


ing from France to Hamburg or Roſ- 
tock, See a letter to his brother, dated 
July 17, 1626; and when he intimated 
to the ſame brother his intention of re- 
turning to Holland in 1631, would it 
be proper, ſays he, to return to my 
country by ſtealth, and with ſo little 
kopes, after doing her ſo great ſervice, 
Voſſius, in a letter to Laud, then 
biſhop of London, dated Feb, 13, 
1632, propoſed his retiring to Eng- 
land; the biſhop in his anſwer owns 
that he always looked on Grotius's 


N 4 


and as to employing him in Eng- 
land, he ſays it was in vain to think 
of it in the preſent circumſtances. 
Preſt. Viror, Ep. 507 and 5308. Mr. 
Burigny having obſerved, that it 
was a wonder how a wiſe man, fuch 
as Grotius, could be brought to ha- 
zard a journey to Holland, after the 
ill ſucceſs of all his projects for leave, 
excuſes him upon this principle, that 
on ſome occaſions it is prudent to 
run hazards, Life of Grot, b. ili. 
&. xii, - 

from 
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from Zealand in autumn 1633. She had always been his 
conſolation in adverſity, and rendered his life more agree- 


able. Her buſineſs at Zealand was to pick up the remains 
of their fortune, which ſhe probably brought with her to 
Hamburgh. While he continued here ſome advantageous 
propoſals were made him from Spain, Poland, Denmark, 
and the duke of Holftein, and ſeveral other princes (k); but 
he ſtill entertained the thought of a reconciliation with his 
native country : At length, however, he was determined. 

He had always entertained a very high opinion of Gulla- 
vus king of Sweden; and that prince having ſent to 
Paris Benedict Oxenſtiern, a relation of the chancellor, 
to bring to a final concluſion the treaty between France and 
Sweden, this miniſter made acquainta ce with Grotius, 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to draw him to his maſter's court (L). 
And Grotius writes, that if that monarch would nominate 
him ambaſſador, with the proper ſallary, for the decent ſup- 
port of the dignity, the propoſal would merit his regard. 
In this ſituation Salvius, vice chancellor of Sweden, a great 
ſtateſman, and a man of learning, being then at this city, 
Grotius made acquaintance with him, and ſaw him frequent- 
ly. Polite literature was the ſubject of their converſation, 
Salvius conceived a great eſteem for Grotius, and the fa- 
vourable report he made of him to the high chancellor 
Oxanſtiern, determined the latter to write to Grotius to 
come to him, that he might employ him in affairs of the 
greateſt importance. 

Grotius accepted of this invitation, and ſetting out for 
Franctort on the Maine, where that miniſter was, arrived 
there in May 1634. He was received with the greateſt 
politeneſs by Oxenſtiern, but without explaining his inten- 
However, in confidence of the hi:h chancellor's 
character, he ſent for his wife, and ſhe arrived at Franc- 


fort with his daughters and ſon, in the beginning of Auguſt, 
The chancelior continued to heap civilities upon him with- 


out mentioning a word of buſineſs, but ordered that he ſhould 
follow him to Mentz, and at length declared him councellor 


(x) See his Epiſt. 170, 173, 184, 


212, 215, 229, 282, all writ before 


June 1630, while he had no thoughts 
of entering into the Swediſh ſervice. 


() Guſtavus, alitile before his death, 


May 16432, had given orders that 
Grotius ſhould be employed in the 
$wediſh miniſtry, The book of the 


Rights of war and -peace was found 
in his tent after his death. Grot. Ep. 
87. Afterall, Grotius himſelf ſays, 
that it was marſhal Bannieres's bro- 
ther, who firſt gave him the hint of 
preferring Sweden to the other ſtates 
by whom he was ſollicited. Bu- 
rigny, b. iv. $. 11. 


ta 


GN Or 


to the queen of Sweden, and her ambaſſador at the court of 
France. 8 

As ſoon as he could depend upon an eſtabliſhment, he re- 
ſolved to renounce his country, and to make it known by 
ſome public act, that he conſidered himſelf as no longer a 


Dutchman. In this ſpirit he ſent his brother letters for the 


prince of Orange and the Dutch to that purport, July 13, 
this year: helikewiſe wrote to Rotterdam, which had deferred 
nominating a penſionary after the ſentence paſſed againſt him, 
that they might now proceed to an election, ſince they muſt no 
longer look upon him as a Dutchman. He ſet out from 
Mentz on his embaſſy to France in the beginning of 1635, 
and arriving at Meaux on the 7th of Feb. went thence to 
St. Denis; whence he made his public entry into Paris on 
Friday March 2, and was introduced to Lewis XIII. on the 
6th. The great buſineſs of this embaſſy was to obtain the 
French king's aſſiſtance to Sweden againſt the imperialiſts, for 
the particulars of which we muſt refer to the accounts cited 
below, as alſo for the feveral ſteps made uſe of by him, and 
his ſkill and addreſs in negotiating that important affair (), 
with this fingle remark, that he always ſupported, with 
great firmneſs, the rights and honours belonging to the rank 
of an ambaſſador. He continued in that character in France 
till 1644, when he was recalled at his own requeſt. 

In order to his return, having obtained a paſſport through 
Holland, he embarked at Dieppe, and arrived at Amſterdam 
in 1645, where he was extremely well received and enter- 
tained at the public expence. That city fitted out a veſſel 
to carry bim to Hamburg, where he was May 16 this year. 
He went next day to Lubeck, and thence to Wiſmar, where 
count Wrangle, admiral of the Swediſh fleet, gave him a 
ſplendid entertainment, and afterwards ſent a man of war 
with him to Calmar, whither the chancellor ſent a gentle- 


man with his coach to bring him to Suderacher. He con- 


tinued there about a fortnight with the chancellor and other 
ambaſſadors, who treated him with great honours. Return- 
ing to Calmar he went by land to Stockholm, whither queen 
Chriſtiana came from Upſal to ſee him. 

Her majeſty had, before his departure from France, aſ- 
ſured him that ſhe was extremely ſatisfied with his fervices ; 


(u) Puffendorff Vind, Grot, Bou= Bates's life of Grotius; Barleus in 
geant & Du Maurier's memoirs ; Hiſ- Wicquefort's letters; the Menagrana, 
toire des guerres de Weſtphaliz Le and above all Grotius's Epiſt. and 
Vaſſor's hiſtory; Le Clerc's hiſt, ; Burigny, b. iv. and v. 


and 
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and ſhe now gave him ſeveral audiences, and made him dine 
with her, and he appeared to be abundantly pleaſed with 
the honours he received: but as he ſaw they were in no haſte 
to do any thing for him, and only rewarded him with com- 
pliments, he grew uneaſy, and aſked Jeave to retire, He 
was confirmed in this reſolution by finding the court filled 
up with perſons that had conceived a jealouſy againſt him; 
beſides, the air of Sweden did not agree with him. The 
queen ſeveral times refuſed to grant him his diſmiſfion, and 
ſignified that if he would continue in her ſervice in quality 
of counſellor of ſtate, and bring his family into Sweden, 
he ſhould have no reaſon to repent it: but he excuſed him- 
ſelf on account of his own health, which was much altered, 
and of his wife's health, who could not bear the cold air of 
that kingdom, He aſked a paſſport, which they delayed 
granting, 

In the mean time he grew ſo uneaſy at Stockholm, that 
he reſolved to be gone without a paſſport. Leaving that 
city therefore, he went to a ſea- port two leagues diſtant, in 
order to embark for Lubeck. "The queen being informed 
of his departure, ſent a gentleman to tell him ſhe wanted to 
ſee him once more, otherwiſe ſhe ſhould think he was diſ- 
pleaſed with her, He returned therefore to Stockholm and 
explained himſelf to the queen, who ſeemed fatisfied with 
his reaſons, and made him a preſent in money, amounting 
to twelve or thirteen thouſand imperials, adding to .it ſome 
{ilver plate that was not finiſhed ſooner, which he was al- 
ſured had delayed the granting of his paſſport. That was 
aſterwards iſſued, and the queen gave him a veſſel, on board 
which he embarked Auguſt 12 for Lubeck. 

But the veſſel was ſcarce ſailed when a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
which obliged her after three days toſſing to put in, Auguſt 
17, on the coaſt of Pomerania, fourteen miles from Dant- 
zick. Grotius ſet out in an open waggon for Lubeck, and 
arrived at Roſtock Auguſt 20, very ill, having travelled 
above ſixty miles through wind and rain, He lodged with 
Balleman, and ſent for Stochman the phyſician, who, from 
the ſymptoms, judged he could not live long. On the 28th 
he ſent for Quiſtorpius, miniſter of that town, who gives 
the following account of his laſt moments. He begins thus : 
© You are deſirous of hearing how that phoenix of literature, 
Hugo Grorius, behaved in his laſt moments; I am going to 
tell you. He then proceeds to give an account of his voyage, 
and his ſending for Stochman, a Scotch phyſician; after 
which he goes on as follows: he ſent for me about nine at 
night, 


1. 
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night; I went and found him almoſt at the point of death : 
1 faid there was nothing I deſired more than to have ſeen him 
in health, that I might have had the pleaſure of his conver- 
ſation; he ſaid, God had ordered it otherwiſe. I defired him 
to prepare himſelf for a happier life, ta acknowlege he was 
a ſinner, and repent of his faults ; and happening to mention 
the publican, who acknowleged he was a ſinner, and aſked 
God's mercy, he anſwered, [ am that publican. I went 
on and told him that he muſt have recourſe to Jeſus Chriſt, 
without whom there is no ſalvation, He replicd, I place 
my hope in Jeſus Chriſt. I began to repeat aloud in Ger- 
man the prayer that begins Herr Jeſu (&); he followed 
me in a very low voice with his hands claſped. When I 
had done, I afked him if he underſtood me ; he anſwered, 
I underſtand you very well. I continued to repeat to him 
thoſe paſſages of the word of God, which are commonly 


offered to the remembrance of dying perſons; and aſking. 


him if he underſtood me, he anſwered me, I heard your 
voice, but did not underſtand what you ſaid, Theſe were 
his laſt words ; ſoon after he expired, juſt at midnight. His 
body was delivered to the phyſicians, who took out his bowels, 
and eaſily obtained leave to bury them in our own principal 
church, dedicated to the virgin Mary.” | 
Thus died this extraordinary perſon Auguſt 28, at night, 
1645. His corps was carried to Delft, and depoſited in the tomb 
of his anceſtors, He wrote this modeſt epitaph for himſelf, 


Grotius hic Hugo eſt Batavum captivus et exul, 
Legatus regni Suecia magna tui, 


He made his will March 27, 1515, alittle before his departure 
from Paris. He had a very agreeable perſon, a good complexion, 
an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a ſerene and ſmiling counte- 
nance: he was not tall, but very ſtrong and well built. Two me- 
dals were ſtruck in honour of him. The firſt has on one ſide 
his buſt with his name, and on the reverſe a cheſt, on 
which is the arms of Sweden and France, at the ſide of the 
cheſt is the caſtle of Louveſtein, and oppolite to it a riſing 
ſun, with theſe words, Melior poſt aſpera fata reſuego, [ 
e riſe brighter after my adverſities.“ In the exergue is Natus 
1583, obijti645. The ſecond medal, larger than the firſt, 
on the one {ide repreſents him with the time of his birth and 
death. Hugo Grotius natus 1583, 19 Aprilis ; obtit 1645, 


(x) It is a prayer addreſſed to his hopes on the Mediator. Le Clerc 
eſus Chriſt, and ſuited to the con- has recited it at length, in Sentiments 


dition of a dying perſon, who builds de quelq. Theolog. lett. 17, p. 397- 
| 28 Augutti, 
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28 Auguſti. On the reverſe is this inſcription in Dutch verſe, 


« The phoenix of his country; the oracle of Delft; the 
on wor genius; the light which enlighteneth the earth.” 
uring his embaſſy at Paris he publiſhed ſeveral books, 
and wrote others, which came out after his deceaſe (0), 
Befides theſe he left ſeveral M$SS. in his cloſet, which were 
purchaſed by the queen of Sweden from his wife. Among 
them were notes on ſome of the moit difficult laws; a com- 
pariſon of the republics of Athens and Rome with that of 
Holland; notes on the hymns of Orpheus; and an il— 
luſtration of the books of Moſes by the writings of the 


| Pagans; beſides theſe ſeveral] others are loſt P). 


There are many doubts about his religion, occaſioned 
partly from ſeveral expreſſions dropt from him, out of the 
ardent zeal with which he laboured to re-unite chriſtians in 
one belief, and the great deſire each party had to claim him 
for theirs. Menage wrote an epigram on this occaſion, the 
ſenſe of which is, tbat as many different ſects claimed his 
religion as there were towns that contended for the birth of 
Homer (QQ). It is certain that Grotius had a very great re- 
ſpect for the church of England; and after his death his wi- 
dow communicated with that church, which ſhe ſaid ſhe did 
in conformity with the dying intentions of her huſband. She 
died at the Hague in the communion of the Remonſtrants, 
which, as Le Clerc obſerves, was not contrary to her huſ- 


(o) Theſe are, firſt, his Anthologia. all. 1, Euripides's Iphigenia, men- 
2. Via ad pacem ecclefiaſticam. 3. tioned in Epiſt. 402. 2. A piece, 
Hiſtoria Gothorum, etc, 4. Re- proving that the war between diffe- 
marks on Juſtinian's laws. 5. Com- rent princes ought not to hinder the 
mentary on Qld and New Teſtament, trade of the powers not engaged in 
with feveral pieces annexed. 6. it, epiſt. 207. 3. The portrait of 
Diſſertatio hiſt. & politic. de dogmatis Zeno. epilt. 465, 466, 469. 4. 
Titibus & gubernatione ecclefiz, &. The tranſlation of Evuripides's Sup- 


7. De origine gentium Americana- 
rum, etc, with two anſwers to De 
Laets in it's defence, 8. An In 
troduction to the laws of Holland. 
9. Notes to Tacitus, publiſhed in 
Lipſius's edition, 1649. 10. Notes 
upon Lucian, publiſhed in 1614. In 
1652 there came out a ſmall collec- 
tion in 12mo. With this title, Hugonis 
Grotii quedam tractatus inedita, 
aliaq; ex Belgice editis Latine verſa 
argumenti theolog. jurid. politic. 2. 
Hugonis Grotii Epiſt. edit. 1687, 
(r) As theſe are cited in his works 


ic will be proper to mention them 


plicantes, Ep. 683. This was thought 
to be loſt till father Bertier diſcover- 
ed it in the library of the Jeſuit's 
college at Paris, Aug. 1751. 

() Ihe original Latin runs 
thus ; 


Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis 
Argos, Athenæ, ; 
Sidexei, certant vatis de patria Homeri. 
Grotiade certant de religione So- 
cinus, 


Arrius, Arminius, Calvinus, Roma, 


Lutherus, 


band's 
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band's laſt orders, as the Remonſtrants allowed of the law- 
fulneſs of communion with the church of England (R). 

Grotius had by her three ſons and three daughters. His 
eldeſt ſon, Cornelius, firſt ſtudied in Holland under his great 
grand father, and then at Paris under his father, who after- 
wards ſent him to Oxenſtiern, and the chancellor made him 
his Latin ſecretary in 1636; but being indolent and fickle 
tempered, he had a mind to go into the army, and his fa- 
ther complying, ſent him to the duke de Weymar, the moſt 
experienced general of his age, who received him graciouſly, 
Upon that duke's death, Cornelius entered into the French 
ſervice, and afterwards took a fancy to that of the Venetians, 
but could not agree upon terms. This fickleneſs of temper 
diſpleaſed Grotius, who in the latter part of his life ſpoke 
of this ſon with great indifference. In the ſequel, when the 
States of Holland wanted to indemnify ſuch as were unjuſtly 
perſecuted by the overgrown power of the Stadtholders, they 
gave Cornelius Grotius a company in the guards; to Peter 
a troop of horſe, and to Membas their brother in law a 
regiment, with leave to diſpoſe of them or ſell them to the 
beit advantage, which was contrary to law and cuſtom ; this 
was in 1653. Cornelius died unmarried. 

Grotius's ſecond fon, Peter, was more like his father. In 
his infancy he was fickly, and had received a hurt in his leg, 
which, through bad management, occaſioned a lameneſs 
ever after, He was educated at Amſterdam, and after ſome 
time applying to the law, became an advocate, and began 
to plead at the Hague 1640. In 1652, he married an at- 
torney's daughter for love, but ſhe was both handſome and 
rich ; and ſome time after he became agent at the Hague for 
Charles Lewis elector palatine, In 1660 he was nominated 
penſionary of Amſterdam, After the concluſion of the 
triple alliance he was ſent to Denmark and Sweden, and 
aſſumed the quality of ambaſſador in ordinary at Stock- 


holm. Upon the death of Borel, the Dutch ambaſſador at 


Paris, in 1669, he ſucceeded him, and at the ſame time 
was choſen penſionary at Rotterdam. His buſineſs at Paris 
was to prevent that monarch from making war upon the 
States; and not ſucceeding, he was ſent again after war was 
declared in 1672, On his return to the Hague he was ap- 
pointed deputy to the States General. But ſoon after, being 
involved in the diſgrace of the De Witts, he was ſtripped of 


(a) See the Teſtimonia at the end of Le Clerc's edition af the Truth of 
the Chriſtian religion, F 
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GROTIUS. 

his dignities, and threatened with aſſaſſination, which deter- 
mined him to leave Holland. He went to Antwerp, where 
his life was attempted. He went to Liege, and thence to 
Aix-Ja-Chapelle and Cologn ; and after two "yup abſence 
was permitted to return home, where he continued fome time 
unmoleſted. But on the apprehending of Wicquefort, the 
duke of Brunſwick's miniſter at the Hague, Peter Grotius 
was apprehended and proſecuted for treaſon, upon fome 
letters found among the papers of Wicquefort, yet he was 
cleared: this was in Nov. 1676. Thus eſcaping out of the 
hands of his enemies he retired with his family to a country 
ſeat he had at Haerlem, where he ſpent the reſt of his days 
in educating his children, and reading the beſt authors. He 
died at the age of ſeventy. | 
Hugo Grotius's third ſon Diederic was bred an engineer 
under the famous Boſchius, and was afterwards, at his father's 
ſuit, made firſt page and then aid de camp to the duke de Wey- 
mar. After whoſe death he ſerved under Marſhal Bannier, 
and in his ſervice was taken priſoner by the Bavarians in 1643. 
Diederic wrote an account of the action, which was printed 
by his father, who paid a thouſand florins for his ſon's ran- 
ſom. Aſter this he made the campaign in 1644, under mar- 
ſhal Turenne, and was employed by that general in ſeveral 
parts of the war; but he came to an unhappy end, when 
young and unmarried. Queen Chriſtiana of Sweden hav- 
ing abdicated the crown in favour of Charles Guſtavus, 
Diederic and Cornelius Grotius took a reſolution to wait on 
that prince, who had known and highly eſteemed their fa- 
ther in France, with an intention to enter into his ſervice. 
Setting out from Holland with this deſign, they were got 
between Embden and Bremen, halfway to Hamburg, when 
a villain, who had ſerved Diederic ſeveral years as valet, re- 
ſolved to murder both the brothers for the ſake of their mo- 
_ ney: he went in the night time into Diederic's chamber, and 
Hot his maſter dead while afleep ; he was preparing to ſerve 
Cornelius in the ſame manner, but he was awake, em- 
ployed, as it happened, in compoſing a Latin epigram. On 
hearing the ſhot he took a piſtol, which lay on a chair by 
his bed- ſide, and feeing the murderer advance ſoftly to him, 
(it was moonlight) he fired and Jaid him flat on the floor. 
The people of the inn got up on the noiſe, and delivered the 
villain, who was dangerouſly wounded, into the hands of 

juſtice, and he was broken on the wheel. 
Of Hugo's three daughters, Frances, the youngeſt, was born 
in October 1626, in the eighth month of her mother's preg- 
” nancy, 
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nancy, and died in 1628. His ſecond daughter, Mary, died 
at Paris, 1635, of the fatigue and cold ſhe received in her 
journey to that city. Cornelia the eldeſt ſurvived her father, 
and married John Barthon, viſcount of Mombas, a gentle- 
man of Poitou, who had been obliged to leave France on 
incurring the diſpleaſure of Lewis XIV. He went to Hol- 
land, from whence he was alſo forced to fly, being involved 
in the misfortunes wherein the De Witts periſhed (8). 

Grotius's younger brother William has been often mentioned 
in the courſe of this memoir : Hugo had the direction of his 
ſtudies (T). He went to France in 1617, to learn the lan- 
guage. In 1629, he married Alida Graſwinkel. In 1639, 
he was choſen advocate of the Eaſt India company. He kept 
a cloſe correſpondence with Hugo, till the death of the elder 
brother. He wrote two books mentioned below (U). Gro- 
tius had another brother, ſecond fon to his father, named 
Francis ; he died young. Grotius wrote a poem on his death, 
and a conſolatory piece in proſe and verſe to his father, both 
in the collection of his poems. Grotius had a ſiſter, a lady 
of fine accompliſhments ; ſhe wrote a uſeful book on Wi- 
dowhood, which Hugo ſays was very well done (w); the 
deſign of it was not to condemn ſecond marriages, but to 
ſhew that it is more becoming for a woman to be content 
with one huſband. After her death, it was propoſed to 
print it ; and Grotius, to make it more conſiderable, turned 
into Dutch, three tracts of Tertullian, one of St. Am- 
broſe, and three of Jerome. But the collection was not 
publiſhed. 


(s) This account of Grotins's dated at Rotterdam, September 28, 
children is taken chiefly from Grotius's 1614. 
letters, De Witts letters and nego- (v) Theſe are, 1. Vitæ juriſcon- 
tiations, vol. iv. and Wicquefort. ſultorum, &c. 2. De principlis juris 
| (7) See a letter of Grotius to him naturalis Enchiridion, 
(W) Epiſt. 550. 


GROVE (HeNRY) a learned divine among the Engliſh 
Preſbyterians, was deſcended both by his father and mother 
ſrom families remarkable for ſtrict piety, ſincere goodneſs, 
and a ſtrong attachment to Preſbyterian principles, the Groves 
of Wiltſhire, and the Rowes of Devonſhire; his grandfather 
Grove being ejected from a good living in Devonſhire for 
nonconformity by the famous Bartholomew act in 1662. 
His father ſuffered much, and chearfully, in the ſame cauſe for 
lay nonconformity under Charles and James Il. The eminent 


piety of Mr, Rowe, his grand-father by the mother's ſide, * 
c 
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be known by the account of his life publiſned by Mr. Theo- 
philus Gale. His father, in particular, filled a life of eighty 
years honourably, and uſefully, and died univerſally eſteemed 
and lamented, on account of his uncommon prudence and 
temper, unſpotted integrity, a ſtrict yet chearful and amiable 
piety, and a generous charity (A). 

From ſuch parents, our author, who was born at Taunton 
in Somerſetſhire January 4, 1683, derived an excellent na- 
tural diſpoſition to religion, which diſcovered itſelf very ſoon. 
He was naturally very modeſt and benevolent, and had a 
ſtrong ſenſe of honour, which appeared in variety of inſtances 
in early life. The quickneſs of his parts added to a love of 
literature were ſoon viſible, by which means he paſſed through 
the rudiments of grammar much ſooner than uſual, and at 
fourteen years of age, being poſſeſſed with a ſufficient ſtock 
of claſſical literature (B), he went through a courſe of 
academical learning under the reverend Mr. Matthew 
Warren of Taunton, who was for many years at the head 
of a flouriſhing academy. Here he read Locke, and Le 
Clerc, and biſhop Cumberland on the law of nature. Hav- 
ing finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy and divinity under Mr, 
Warren, he removed to London, and ſtudied ſome time un- 
der the reverend Mr. Thomas Rowe, to whom he was nearly 
related. At this time he contracted an acquaintance and 
friendſhip with ſeveral perſons of merit, and particularly 
with Dr. Watts, which continued till his death, though they 
differed in their judgment upon ſeveral points warmly con- 
troverted among divines, 

After two years ſpent under Mr. Rowe in London, he re- 
turned into the country, and being now two and twenty 
years of age, he began to preach with great reputation. An 
exact judgment, a lively and beautiful imagination, a warmth 
of devotion, and a rational and amiable repreſentation of 
chriſtianity, made his ſermons, delivered by a voice which, 
though not ſtrong, was ſweet and well governed, generally 
admired : there appears alſo in his firſt diſcourſes a larger 
ſtock of well digeſted learning than could be expected at his 


age. The ſpirit of devotion which prevailed in his ſermons, 


early procured the eſteem and friendſhip of Mrs. Singer, 


(A) See the character of his pa- 
rents by himſelf under his article in 
Biogr. Brit. Rem. (A). 

(Bp) Of the claſſics, Horace, 
Cicero, Salluſt, Tacitus were his fa- 


vourites among the Latins; and of 


the Greeks Zenophon, Plato, Epic- 


tetus, and Marcus Antoninus, Ho- 
mer he did not reliſh, and among the 
Engliſh poets Cowley was his. 


after- 
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afterwards Mrs. Rowe, which ſhe expreſſed in a fine manner, 


in an Ode on death addreſſed to Mr, Grove. 

Soon after his beginning to preach he married; and at the 
age of twenty three, upon the death of his tutor, Mr. War- 
ren, was choſen to ſucceed him in the academy at Taunton 
by the unanimous vote of a great number of perſons afſem- 
bled for that purpoſe. The province firſt aſſigned him, was 


ethics, and pneumatology, in both which he taught himſelf 


as well as his ſcholars. At his firſt entrance, he compoſed 
ſyſtems in each, and was continually improving ; and his im- 


provement by this means in the firſt was of conſiderable ad - 


vantage to him as a preacher, His concern in the academy 
obliging him to a reſidence at "Taunton, he preached for 
eighteen years to two ſmall congregations in the neighbour- 
hood ; and though his ſalary from both was leſs than twenty 
pounds a year, and he had a growing family, he went through 
it chearfully, 


In 1708, he commenced author, by a piece which he pub- 


liſhed entituled, The regulation of diverſions," drawn up 
for the uſe of his pupils ; and about the ſame time, Dr, 
Samuel Clarke publiſhing his Diſcourſe on the Being and At- 


tributes of God, the proof therein from our neceſſary ideas 


of ſpace and duration, not convincing our author, he wrote 
to the doctor for information and ſatisfaction upon that head. 
This occaſioned their exchanging ſeveral letters on theſe 
abſtruſe ſubjects, and after ſome time, not being able to con- 
vince each other, the debate was dropped, with expreſſions 
of great mutual eſteem. The next offering of note which our 


author made to the public, was ſeveral papers in the eighth 


volume of the Spectator (c); and their finding a place in that 
celebrated work, is a ſufficient proof of their worth. In 
1718, he publiſhed his ++ Eſſay towards a demonſtration of 


the ſoul's immortality 3” and the ſame year he was ſeized 
* 


with a fever which brought his life into extreme danger; 
upon his recovery he compoſed the noble ode ſince printed, 
and juſtly admired for the eaſy harmony of the numbers, and 
the exalted piety of the ſentiments. In reality, his con- 
tinual application was more than a frame naturally tender 
was able to go through without being weakened, which ſub- 


(e) Theſe are No, 588, 601, Evidences of the Chriſtian religion, 
626, and 635. The laſt was repub- by Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; 17315 
liſhed, by the direction of Dr. Gib- rz2mo, 
lon, then biſhop of London, in the 
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his dignities, and threatened with aſſaſſination, which deter- 
mined him to leave Holland. He went to Antwerp, where 
his life was attempted. He went to Liege, and thence to 
Aix-Ja-Chapelle and Cologn ; and after two _ abſence 
was permitted to return home, where he continued fome time 
unmoleſted. But on the apprehending of Wicquefort, the 
duke of Brunſwick's miniſter at the Hague, Peter Grotius 
was apprehended and proſecuted for treaſon, upon ſome 
letters found among the papers of Wicquefort, yet he was 
cleared: this was in Nov. 1676. Thus eſcaping out of the 
hands of his enemies he retired with his family to a country 
ſeat he had at Haerlem, where he ſpent the reſt of his days 
in educating his children, and reading the beft authors. He 
died at the age of ſeventy, | 

Hugo Grotius's third fon Diederic was bred an engineer 
under the famous Boſchius, and was afterwards, at his father's 
ſuit, made firſt page and then aid de camp to the duke de Wey- 
mar. After whoſe death he ſerved under Marſhal Bannier, 
and in his ſervice was taken priſoner by the Bavarians in 1643. 
Diederic wrote an account of the action, which was printed 
by his father, who paid a thouſand florins for his ſon's ran- 
ſom. After this he made the campaign in 1644, under mar- 
mal Turenne, and was employed by that general in ſeveral 
parts of the war; but he came to an unhappy end, when 
young and unmarried. Queen Chriſtiana of Sweden hav- 
ing abdicated the crown in favour of Charles Guſtavus, 
Diederic and Cornelius Grotius took a reſolution to wait on 
that prince, who had known and highly eſteemed their fa- 
ther in France, with an intention to enter into his ſervice. 


Setting out from Holland with this deſign, they were got 


between Embden and Bremen, halfway to Hamburg, when 
a villain, who had ſerved Diederic ſeveral years as valet, re- 
ſolved to murder both the brothers for the ſake of their mo- 
ney : he went in the mght time into Diederic's chamber, and 
Hot his maſter dead while afleep ; he was preparing to ſerve 
Cornelius in the ſame manner, but he was awake, em- 


ployed, as it happened, in compoſing a Latin epigram. On 


hearing the ſhot he took a piſtol, which lay on a chair by 
his bed-fide, and ſeeing the murderer advance ſoftly to him, 
(it was moonlight) he fired and laid him flat on the floor. 
The people of the inn got up on the noiſe, and delivered the 
villain, who was dangerouſly wounded, into the hands of 
juftice, and he was broken on the wheel. | 

Of Hugo's three daughters, Frances, the youngeſt, was born 


in October 1626, in the eighth month of her mother's preg- 


nancy: 


GROTTHS 


nancy, and died in 1628. His fecond daughter, Mary, died 
at Paris, 1635, of the fatigue and cold ſhe received in her 
journey to that city. Cornelia the eldeſt ſurvived her father, 
and married John Barthon, viſcount of Mombas, a gentle- 
man of Poitou, who had been obliged to leave France on 
incurring the diſpleaſure of Lewis XIV. He went to Hol- 
land, from whence he was alſo forced to fly, being involved 
in the misfortunes wherein the De Witts periſhed (s). 

Grotius's younger brother William has been often mentioned 
in the courſe of this memoir : Hugo had the direction of his 
ſtudies (T). He went to France in 161%, to learn the lan- 
guage. In 1629, he married Alida Graſwinkel. In 1639, 
he was choſen advocate of the Eaſt India company. He kept 
a cloſe correſpondence with Hugo, till the death of the elder 
brother. He wrote two books mentioned below (v). Gro- 
tius had another brother, ſecond fon to his father, named 
Francis; he died young. Grotius wrote a poem on his death, 
and a conſolatory piece in proſe and verſe to his father, both 
in the collection of his poems. Grotius had a ſiſter, a lady 
of fine accompliſhments ; ſhe wrote a uſeful book on Wi- 
dowhood, which Hugo ſays was very well done (w); the 
deſign of it was not to condemn ſecond marriages, but to 
ſhew that it is more becoming for a woman to be content 
with one huſband. After her death, it was propoſed to 
print it ; and Grotius, to make it more conſiderable, turned 
into Dutch, three tracts of Tertullian, one of St. Am- 
broſe, and three of Jerome. But the collection was not 
publiſhed. 


(s) This account of Grotius's dated at Rotterdam, September 28, 
children is taken chiefly from Grotius's 1614. 
letters, De Witts letters and nego- (v) Theſe are, 1. Vitæ juriſcon- 
tiations, vol. iv. and Wicquefort. ſultorum, &c. 2. De principiis juris 
(T) See a letter of Grotius to him naturalis Enchiridion, 
(w) Epiſt, 550. 


GROVE (Henry) a learned divine among the Engliſh 
Preſbyterians, was deſcended both by his father and mother 
from families remarkable for ſtrict piety, ſincere goodneſs, 
and a ſtrong attachment to Preſbyterian principles, the Groves 
of Wiltſhire, and the Rowes of Devonſhire ; his grandfather 
Grove being ejected from a good living in Devonſhire for 
nonconformity by the famous Bartholomew act in 1662. 
His father ſuffered much, and chearfully, in the ſame cauſe for 
lay nonconformity under Charles and James Il. The eminent 
piety of Mr. Rowe, his grand-father by the mother's ſide, m 
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be known by the account of his life publiſhed by Mr. Theo- 
philus Gale, His father, in particular, filled a life of eighty 
years honourably, and uſefully, and died univerſally eſteemed 
and lamented, on account of his uncommon prudence and 
temper, unſpotted integrity, a ſtrict yet chearful and amiable 
piety, and a generous charity (A). 

From ſuch parents, our author, who was born at Taunton 
in Somerſetſhire January 4, 1683, derived an excellent na- 
tural diſpoſition to religion, which diſcovered itſelf very ſoon, 


He was naturally very modeſt and benevolent, and had a 


ſtrong ſenſe of honour, which appeared in variety of inſtances 
in early life. The quickneſs of his parts added to a love of 
literature were ſoon viſible, by which means he paſſed through 
the rudiments of grammar much ſooner than uſual, and at 
fourteen years of age, 'being poſſeſſed with a ſufficient ſtock 
of claſſical literature (B), he went through a courſe of 
academical learning under the reverend Mr, Matthew 
Warren of "Taunton, who was for many years at the head 
of a flouriſhing academy. Here he read Locke, and Le 
Clerc, and biſhop Cumberland on the law of nature. Hau- 
ing finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy and divinity under Mr, 
Warren, he removed to London, and ſtudied ſome time un- 
der the reverend Mr. Thomas Rowe, to whom he was nearly 
related. At this time he contracted an acquaintance and 
friendſhip with ſeveral perſons of merit, and particularly 
with Dr. Watts, which continued till his death, though they 
differed in their judgment upon ſeveral points warmly con- 
troverted among divines, 

After two years ſpent under Mr. Rowe in London, he re- 
turned into the country, and being now two and twenty 
years of age, he began to preach with great reputation. An 
exact judgment, a lively and beautiful imagination, a warmth 
of devotion, and a rational and amiable repreſentation of 
chriſtianity, made his ſermons, delivered by a voice which, 
though not ſtrong, was ſweet and well governed, generally 
admired : there appears alſo in his firſt diſcourſes a larger 
ſtock of well digeſted learning than could be expected at his 
ave. The ſpirit of devotion which prevailed in his ſermons, 
early procured the eſteem and friendſhip of Mrs. Singer, 


(A) See the character of his pa- vourites among the Latins; and of 
rents by himſelf under his article in the Greeks Zenophon, Plato, Epic- 
Biogr. Brit. Rem. (A). tetus, and Marcus Antoninus. Ho- 

(3) Of the claſſics, Horace, mer he did not reliſh, and among the 
Cicero, Salluſt, Tacitus were his fa- Engliſh poets Cowley was his. 


after- 
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afterwards Mrs, Rowe, which ſhe expreſſed in a fine manner, 


in an Ode on death addreſſed to Mr. Grove. 

Soon after his beginning to preach he married ; and at the 
age of twenty three, upon the death of his tutor, Mr, War- 
ren, was choſea to ſucceed him in the academy at Taunton 
by the unanimous vote of a great number of perſons aſſem - 
bled for that purpoſe. The province firſt aſſigned him, was 
ethics, and pneumatology, in both which he taught himſelf 
as well as his ſcholars. At his firſt entrance, he compoſed 
ſyſtems in each, and was continually improving ; and his im- 
provement by this means in the firſt was of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to him as a preacher, His concern in the academy 
obliging him to a reſidence at "Taunton, he preached for 
eighteen years to two ſmall congregations in the neighbour- 
hood; and though his ſalary from both was leſs than twenty 
pounds a year, and he had a growing family, he went through 
it chearfully, 


In 1708, he commenced author, by a piece which he pub- 


liſhed entituled, The regulation of diverſions,” drawn up 
for the uſe of his pupils; and about the ſame time, Dr. 
Samuel Clarke publiſhing his Diſcourſe on the Being and At- 
tributes of God, the proof therein from our neceſſary ideas 
of ſpace and duration, not convincing our author, he wrote 
to the doctor for information and ſatisfaction upon that head. 
This occaſioned their exchanging ſeveral letters on theſe 
abſtruſe ſubjeAs, and after ſome time, not being able to con- 
vince each other, the debate was dropped, with expreſſions 
of great mutual eſteem. The next offering of note which our 
author made to the public, was ſeveral papers in the eighth 
volume of the SpeCtator (c); and their finding a place in that 
celebrated work, is a ſufficient proof of their worth, In 
1718, he publiſhed his ++ Efſay towards a demonſtration of 
„the ſoul's immortality 3” and the ſame year he was ſeized 
with a fever which brought his life into extreme danger ; 
upon his recovery he compoſed the noble ode ſince printed, 
and juſtly admired for the eaſy harmony of the numbers, and 
the exalted piety of the ſentiments. In reality, his con- 
tinual application was more than a frame naturally tender 
was able to go through without being weakened, which ſub- 


(ec) Theſe are No, 588, 60, Evidences of the Chriſtian religion, 


626, and 635. The laſt was repub- by Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq 1731g 
liſhed, by the direction of Dr. Gib- tzmo. 
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without a fever, | 

Though his great modeſty and love of retirement kept him 
pretty much out of the way of public notice, yet his un- 
common worth would not ſuffer him to be concealed. When 
he preached occaſionally in ſome of the more conſiderable 
congrezations, he did not fail of gaining numbers of ad- 


mirers, and had ſeveral invitations to places of note, as Exe- 


ter, &c. which he declined, in a great meaſure. through his 


ſtrong affection to quiet, liberty, and independence. But this 


temper appeared in the ſtrongeſt light, by the averſion which 
he teſtified to thoſe angry diſputes upon the Trinity, that un- 
happily divided the Preſbyterians about the year 1719, when 
the animoſities were carried ſo high as to produce excom- 


-munications, &, The contrary moderation of the church 


of England, upon theſe points, was much ſpoken of on this 
occaſion ; and Mr. Grove's moderate conduct, which drew 


on him the cenſures and diſpleaſure of ſome of his own per- 


ſuaſion, was ſuch as might have beſpoke him for a member 
of the eſtabliſhed church. The reaſons for this moderate 
conduct are mentioned in his Eflay on the terms of chriſtian 
* communion.” | | | 


In the beginning of the. year 1725, he Joſt his partner in 


the academy, the Rev. Mr. James, with whom he lived in 
perfect harmony, and to whoſe character he did juſtice in a 
ſermon publiſhed on occaſion of his death. Mr. Grove was 


now obliged to take the ſtudents in divinity under his direc- 
tion. I he duties of this poſt he diſcharged with the greateſt 
eaſe, having made all his other ſtudies center in this one great 
point, the eſtabliſhing and illuſtrating the principal truths and 
duties of religion, and giving in his preaching the beſt man- 


ner of recommending theſe, He confined himſelf to no 
ſyſtem in divinity, directing his pupils to the beſt writers on 
natural and revealed religion, and an impartial conſideration 


of the chief controverſies therein. He likewiſe ſucceeded 


Mr. James in his paſtoral charge at Fulwood near Taunton, 
in which he continued till his death, and engaged his nephew 
to undertake the other parts of Mr. James's work as a tutor. 
During this period, Mr. Grove had ſeveral invitations from 
London and other parts, but nothing could prevail upon him 
to quit his ſettlement, Theſe invitations are ſo many evi- 
dences of his extraordinary merit, eſpecially as a preacher, of 
which the following is a remarkable inſtance. In 1728, he 
publiſhed a funeral ſermon on the fear of death, in which he 

3 treated 


jecled him to frequent headaches, and ſcarce a ſpring paſſed 


DR 


GROVE. 
reated the ſubject in ſo maſterly a manner, that a perſon of 
conſiderable rank in the learned world declared, that after 
reading it, he could have laid down and died with as much 
12 and ſatisfaction as he had ever done any thing in his 
ife. 

In 1730, he publiſhed © The evidence of our Saviour's 
c reſurrection conſidered ;” and the ſame year came out 
* Some thoughts concerning the proof of a future ſtate from 
© reaſon,” in anſwer to the Rev. Mr. Hallet, junior, which 
drew him into a diſpute on the point with that divine. In this 
controverſy, he was thought to diſparage the neceſſity of re- 
velation in regard to that proof (o); and in 1732, he printed 
*« Adiſcourle concerning the nature and deſign of the Lord's 
«© Supper (x),“ where he ſet that inſtitution in the ſame light 
with a treatiſe on the ſame ſubject by biſhop Hoadley. In 
1724, he publiſhed, without his name, + Wiſdom the firſt 
&« ſpring, of action in the Deity,” which was animadverted on, 
as to ſome particulars, by Mr. Balguy, who, however, al- 
lowed. the diſcourſe in general abounded in ſolid remarks and 
ſound reaſonings. In 1736, he publiſhed a Diſcourſe on 
& ſaving Faith ;” and the ſame year he met with an affliction 
which gave him an opportunity of ſhewing the firength of 
his Chriſtian patience and pious reſignation ; this was the death 
of his wife: from which time he ſeemed to think his own 
was not far off, as appears from a ſermon preached ſoon after, 
wherein there are ſeveral reflections which ſeemed deſigned 
to reconcile himſelf to the expectation of a ſpeedy departure 
out of the body, and his friends to their loſs in his death, 

And a little more than a year aſter this, providence called 
him to the trial; for having preached on Sunday, February 
I9, 1737-8, and both in his prayers and ſermons had an un- 
common flow of ſpirits, which he ſaid he could hardly govern, 
and which, attended with a pain in his head, made him-ap- 
prehend an approaching fever, he was violently ſeized at 
night, and the fever increaſing, in ſpite of all means uſed to 
abate it, or bring it to an intermiſſion, he died the ninth 
day, February 27, about ſeven in the morning. The diſ- 
order in a great degree affecting his head, unhited him for 
thinking or [peaking much, yet left him the uſe of his rea- 
ſon, till the day before he died, and in a capacity of con- 


(v) To ſatisfy theſe cenſur-rs, he * reaſonableneſs of it. 


publiſhed without his name, in 1732, (4) In the ſecond edi: ion, he ad- 
** Some queries offered to the con- ded“ Some devotional exerciſes re- 


* fideration of thoſe who think it * lating to the Lord's ſupper.” 


an injury to religion tc ſhew the : 
O 2 cluding 
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cluding life as he had always lived, with a modeſt greatnefs 
and a ſerene compoſure of mind. 

His friends erected a handſome monument over his grave, 
on which is a Latin inſcription compoſed by the late Mr. 
Ward, rhetoric profeſſor at Greſham-college, who hath alſo 
obliged the world with an Engliſh verſion of it (), 


Beſides the ſeveral works already mentioned, Mr. Grove 


publiſhed a great many ſermons upon ſeveral occaſions, and 
on variety of ſubjeAs, and ſome charges delivered by him 
upon particular occaſions, and alſo a volume of Miſcel- 
« Janies in proſe and verſe,” After his death came out by 
fubſcription his Poſthumous Works” in 1740, in 4 vols. 
8 vo. with the names of near ſeven hundred ſubſcribers of all 
ranks, not only of the principal gentlemen and miniſters in 
the Preſbyterian intereſt, but ſome of the beſt judges of merit 
in the eſtabliſhed church. | 

Mr, Grove had thirteen children by his wife, five of 
whom ſurvived him; the death of ſeveral of them, on 
account of the ſenſibility of his temper, and the preva- 
lency of the ſofter affections in his conſtitution, gave 
him opportunities for manifeſting great degrees of a pious 
reſignation to God. He deſcribes the workings of his own 
heart on theſe occaſions, in the ſermon entituled, „The 
«© mourning parent,” compofed upon the death of a very 
. child, and printed in the firſt volume of his 


oſthumous Works; to which volume is prefixed © The 


life and character of the author,” by Mr. Thomas Amory. 
Where that writer obſerves, among other things, that all who 


| knew Mr. Grove will concur, that he had an uncommon 


degree of judgment quick and ſolid, together with what does 
not often attend it, an imagination ſtrong and beautiful, yet 


always under government. That thus he was not only qua- 


lifi d to think clearly and juſtly, but to repreſent truth and 
virtue in a moſt engaging light, and to be a good judge in 
works of imagination and polite literature, as well as of rea- 
fon and argument; and in theſe latter, he had a right to be 
ranked amongſt the moſt diſcerning. His moral ſenſe was 
delicate; his piety as modeſt and unaffected, as it was warm 
and elevated. His benevolence was warm, active, and con- 
ſtant, and he was perfectly free from all artifice and diſſimu- 
lation. He could converſe with the great without meanneſs, 


lx) It is too long to be inſerted may ſeea copy of both Latin and 
Here ; and beſides, the ſubſtance of it Engliſh, in Biogr. Brit. Vol. iv. 
has been interwoven in the courſe of p. 2449, Rem. F. 

this memoir, The curious reader 
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with a reſpectſul freedom, and an eaſy complaiſance z was 
obliging in his behaviour to all ; he enlivened converſation 
with a good natured wit, and enriched it by a ſuperior know- 
ledge of books and men. His taſte for the nobler pleaſures 
of knowledge, devotion, and goodneſs, made it very eaſy for 
him to obſerve the ſtricteſt rules of temperance with regard 
to bodily pleaſures, as his firm faith in the divine providence 
made it eaſy to deſpiſe the wealth and ſhew of the world. 
Though his family was growing, and his income, both as a 
tutor and a miniſter, inſufficient to ſupport it without break- 
ing into his paternal eſtate, yet he knew not how to refuſe 
any call of charity, and was bountiful far beyond his for- 
tune. And though his uncommon merit, and the reputation 
it had gained him, would have given him a fair proſpect of 
making his fortune in the church, wouid he have conformed 
to the eſtabliſhment, yet he could never turn his thoughts 
that way. As a divine, he was for a Scripture creed ; and as a 
tutor, he was for free philoſophy. As much as he admired Locke 
and Newton, he ſubmitted implicitly to neither : nullius ad- 
dictus jurare in verba magiſtri. His great concern with his 
pupils was to inſpire and cheriſh in them a prevailing love 
of truth, virtue, liberty, and genuine religion, without vio- 
lent attachments or prejudices in favour of any party of 
chriſtians ; and his reputation on this account, as well as on 
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account of his uncommon abilities, learning and probity, The fe 


was ſo great, that ſeveral gentlemen of the eſtabliſhment choſe 
to place their ſons under his care; and the many perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed merit in the learned profeſſions, but chiefly in 


and charac- 
ter of Mr, 
Grove, pre- 
fixed to his 


divinity, who were formed under him, will be a laſting Potthumous 


proof of his great abilities and fidelity as a tutor, 


GRUTER (Jamtzs or JohN), a celebrated philolo- 
ger in the XVI, century, was born December 3, 1560, 
in the city of Antwerp in Brabant. He was the ſon of John 
Walter Gruter, burgo-maſter of Antwerp ; and being one 
of thoſe who ſigned the famous petition tv the dutcheſs of 
Parma, then governeſs of the Netherlands, which gave riſe 
to the word Gueux [Beggars], was proſcribed his country, 
He croſſed the fea to Norwich in England, taking his wife 
(who was an Engliſh woman) and his family along with 
him. Young Gruter was then but an infant, being born 
at Antwerp 1560. He had the peculiar felicity, like Cicero, 
of imbibing the elements of learning from his mother, Cathe- 
rine Tiſhem, who, beſides French, Italian, and Engliſh, was 
complete miſtreſs of Latin; and ſo well {killed in Greek, 

| 1 that 
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that ſhe could read Galen in the original, which, as my au- 
thor ſays, is more than one phyſician in a thouſand can 
do (a). The family, being perſecuted on account of the Pro- 


, teſtant religion, found an aſylum in England, where they 


reſided ſeveral years, and at a proper age ſent their ſon to 
comple-t his education at Cambridge. His parents, after ſome 
time, repaſſing the ſea to Middleburg, the ſon followed them 
to Holland ; and going to Leyden, ſtudied the civil law, and 
took his doctor's degree there in that faculty; but apply- 
ing himſelf at the ſame time to polite literature, he became 
an early author in that way, as appears by ſome Latin verſes 
which he publiſhed under the title of Ocelli, at twenty years 
of age. | 

After taking his degree, he went to Antwerp, to his fa- 
ther, who had returned thither as ſoon as the States had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of it; and being much reſpected by them, he 
had procured an exemption from all offices, which he enjoy- 
ed till the city was threatened with a ftege by the duke of 
Parma in 1584, when he was not only appointed captain of 
his diſtrict or ward, but alſo one of the four intendants of 
the proviſions. It was about this time, that our author came 
to Antwerp, but his father not being willing he ſhould ſtay 
in a place of fo much danger, ſent him to France, where he 
reſided ſome years, and then viſited other countries; but the 
particular rout and circumſtances of his travels afterwards are 
not known, only tis certain, that he read public lectures upon 
the claſſics at Roſtock, particularly on Suetonius. He was in 
Pruſſia, when Chriſtian, duke of Saxony, offered him the 
chair of hiſtory proſeſſor in the univerſity of Wittemburg. 

* He enjoyed this place but a few months, for upon the 
death of that prince, his ſucceſſors deſiring the profeſſors to 
ſubſcribe the act of concord, on pain of forfeiting their 
places ; Gruter choſe rather to reſign than fubſcribe any con- 
feſſion of faith againſt his conſcience. He was treated with 
particular ſeverity on this occaſion ; for though two others 
were deprived on the ſame account, yet half a year's ſalary was 
allowed them by way of gratification, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe countries, with regard to ſuch perſons as are diſ- 
charged honourably : whereas this preſent was ſo far from 
being made to Gruter, that they did not defray even ſo much 
as the expences of his journey. The truth is, he was the 
worſt courtier in the world, thought of nothing but his books, 


(a) Jam afra'd, ſays Mr, Bayle, logues of learned women, have o- 
that thoſe who have given us cata- miited Catharine Tiſhem too often. 
8 : — 
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and did not loſe his time in endeavouring to gain the protec- 
tion of favourites by ſubmiſſions and cringing viſits; and he 
Judged that, all things conſidered, it would be more advan- 
tageous to him to give up all thoughts of that preſent, 'than to 
trifle away his time in tedious ſollicitations. 
We do not know certainly whither he directed his ſteps 
next; only we are told, that being at Padua at the time of 
Riccoboni's death, that proſeſſor's place was offered to him, 


together with liberty of conſcience: the ſalary too wis 


very conſiderable, but he refuſed all theſe advantages. He 
was apprehenſive that ſo profitable and honourable an employ 
would expoſe him to the attacks of envy, and he would not 
ſubmit to the bare exerciſe of his religion in private. He was 
much better pleaſed with his invitation to Heidelberg, where 
he filled the proſeſſor's chair with great reputation for many 
years; and in 1602, had the direction of that famous library 
which was afterwards carried to Rome. 
This employ ſuited his genius ; and ſoon after he publiſhed 
the moſt uſeful of his works, his large collection of inſcrip- 
tions (B), which is dedicated to the emperor Rodolphus II. 
who beſtowed great encomiums upon it, and pave Gruter the 
choice of his own reward. He anſwered that he would leave 
it to the emperor's wiſdom and diſcretion, only begged it 
might not be pecuniary. In the ſame temper, upon hearing 
there was a defign to give him a coat of arms, in order to 
raiſe the dignity of his extraction, he declared, that fo far 
from deſerving a new coat of arms, he was too much bur- 
thened with thoſe, which had devolved to him from his an- 
ceſtors. His imperial majeſty was then deſired to grant him 
Eee. licence for all the books of his own publiſhing, 
The emperor not only conſented to it, but alſo granted him 


a privilege of licenſing others. His imperial majeſty in- 


tended to create him a count of the ſacred palace; and the 
affair was carried ſo far, that the patent was drawn and ap- 
proved by the imperial council, and brought back to the em- 
peror to be ratified by his ſign manual; but he happening to 
die in the interim, it was left without the ſignature, and ſo 
the affair came to nothing (c). Nevertheleſs Gruter beſtow- 
ed the ſame encomiums on the geod emperor, as if it had 
( x) It was firſt publiſhed in 160, () This affair muſt have been 
but this edition is infinitely exceeded long delayed, ſince the emperor did 
by that which Grævius printed at not die till the 23d of January 1612, 


*-Amifterdam in 1707, in 4 vol. folio. eleven years after the publication 


4 


which is à moſt ſplendid edition in of Gruter's work. 
all reſpects. N 
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been compleated. And in the mean time, his privilege of 
licenſing books was of conſiderable advantage to him, ſince 
he publiſhed an incredible number, being one of the moſt 
laborious writers of his age (D). This taſk he was the better 
enabled to execute by the help of his library, which was 
large and very curious, having coſt him no leſs than twelve 
thouſand crowns in gold. | 

In ſhort,. books and Rudy entirely engroſſed his affections. 


Imagine then, how deep his afflition muſt be when it was 
deſtroyed and plundered together with the city of Heidelberg 


in 1622, Oſwald Smendius, his ſon-in-law, endeavoured to 
ſave it, but in vain, For this purpoſe, he wrote to one of the 
great officers of the duke of Bavaria's troops; but the wild 
licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers could not be reſtrained, After- 
wards he went to Heidelberg, and ſaw the havock that had 
becn made at his father's houſe; he then tried to ſave at leaſt 
what Gruter's amanuenſis had lodged in the elector's library, 
and brought the Pope's commiſſion to give him leave to re- 
move them, He received for anſwer, that as to the MSS. 
the Pope had ordered them all to be ſought for carefully, and 
carried to Rome ; but as to the printed books, leave would 
be given to reſtore them to Gruter, provided it was approved 
by Tilly under his hand. However, this pretended favour 
proved of no effect, becauſe Tilly could not be ſpoke with. 
Gruter had left Heidelberg before it was taken, and retired 
to his ſon in-law's at Bretten, from whence he went to Tu- 
bingen, where he ſtaid ſome time, He made ſeveral removes 
afterwards, and received invitations to read lectures at ſeveral 
places, particularly one from Denmark to enter into the ſer- 
vice of the conſtable d'Eſdiguieres. The curators alſo of the 
univerſity of Franecker offered him the profeſſorſhip of hiſ- 
tory in 1624 ; but when the affairs of the Palatinate were a 
little ſettled, he returned to Bretten; where, however, he 
found himſelf very much teazed by ſome young jeſuits, who 
were mightily for diſputing. The firſt time he anſwered 
them with great mildneſs, and ſet them right with regard to 
ſome paſſages in St. Auſtin, which they had miſquoted; but 


(D) There is hardly any Greek or 
Latin author among the ancients, 
which he did not either actually il- 
luttrate with notes and commenta- 
ries, or could have done it : no man 
ever reviſed or reſtored a greater 
number of ancient monuments, in- 


ſomuch that he diſtinguiſhed each 
year, and almoſt each month, of his 
life, by the treatiſes he publiſhed. 
He uſed to ſtudy all day, and a great 
part of the night, and always ſtand- 
ing. A compleat catalogue of his 
works may be ſeen in Niceron, 


when 
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when they renewed the attack, he began to be angry, 
called them a parcel of preſumptuous young fellows, and told 
them how civilly he was treated by Andrew Schottus and 
James Sirmond. In reality, Gruter never loved controverſy, 
eſpecially upon religious ſubjects. Nor indeed was it the bu- 
ſineſs of a critic of his fame to diſpute about controverted 
points with young jeſuits juſt come freſh plumed with the 
ſubtleties of the ſchools ; and he found no other way. of gett- 
ing rid of their importunities, than to go and live at a diſtance 
from them ; he retired therefore to a country-houſe which he 
purchaſed near Heidelberg, where he uſed to make viſits oc- 
caſionally. | 

He came from one of theſe on September 10, 1627 ; and 
going to Bernhelden, a country ſeat belonging to his ſon-in- 
law Smendius, about a league's diſtance from Heidelberg, he 
fell ſick the ſame day, and expired there ten days afterwards. 
His corps was carried to Heidelberg, and interred in St. Pe- 
ter's church there. When he lay at the point of death, 
news came that he was nominated to the lecture of hiſtory, 
and the Greek tongue, in Groningen. 

With reſpect to his character: we find Mr. Bayle of 
opinion, that he was not a man of vaſt genius, if 
that be granted, yet he is an exemplary inftance how 
much the want of it is made good by induſtry ; ſince the 
ſame writer allows that his extraordinary application, his 
boundleſs deſire to inform his mind with a numberleſs mul- 
titude of particulars, and the prodigious induſtry. he employed 
in making collections, gained him an univerſality which na- 
ture had denied him. In his morals he poſſeſſed one qua- 
lity which is rarely to be met with, I mean a diſregard for 
wealth : he did not feek to enlarge his fortune, beſtowed alms 
with a very liberal hand, and frequently lent money, with- 
out making much enquiry whether the borrower would be 
able to pay him. Nay, though he had been cheated on theſe 
occaſions, he nevertheleſs would lend with great pleafure, 
and thought it a happinzſs that he was not a woman, for 
then, would he ſay jokingly, I could have denied no- body. 
Neither the iugratitude nor improbity of ſome of his debtors 
made him more aware of others, and require from them a 
bond or other ſecurity. This uſual form of proceeding, he 
even neglected, when he was to engage in contracts of much 
greater moment; as when he paid his daughters marriage 
portions; imagining there was no occaſion for deeds, wit- 


neſſes, figning and ſealing between father and ſon-in-law. ** 


He 
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Hie was married four times, and had iſſue; but what num- 
ber, or of what gender is not known. He ſurvived all his 
wives, one of whom was killed by a fall from the top of the 
houſe. Mr. Bayle thinks he did not grieve for this diſaſter 
in the manner it deſerved. He infers that cenſure from the 
following account of his behaviour under it. He was indeed, 
ſays the author of this account, greatly afflicted for the death 

of his wife, as well for the particular circumſtance of it, 
and his ſudden widowhood ; but though he loſt his wife, he 
yet was not loſt as to himſelf, nor did he diſcover that uſual 
impatience, which, when it cannot remedy its own evils, is apt 
to quarrel with Heaven. Here no more is expreſſed than not 

Viz. Vena. linking into an immoderate and unmanly degree of ſorrow. 
tor in Pane- But Mr. Bayle obſerves, they are the words of a panegyriſt, 
gricem who therefore probably did not reveal all he knew on that 
2:6. * head. However that be, 'tis certain Gruter made a very 
25 * 
good uſe of the misfortunes he met with in the latter part of 
his life, as appears by the moral reflections he publiſh- 
ed (E). | | 
110 had one quality, the want of which is a foul blot in 
the character of many of the learned. His curioſity, though 
exceedingly great, yet was directed ſolely to the objects 
of erudition. He was free from that impertinence which is 
too frequently ſeen in ſcholars, who go in queſt of town 
neus, and idle rumours forged purpoſely to prejudice the cha- 
racters of harmleſs and innocent perſons, and like impetuous 
blaſts and whirlwinds lay open and uncover not only men's 
garments, but alſo the walls of their houſes and moſt ſecret 
actions; nor can they go to ſleep, till they have heard all the 
flying ſtories about the town. 
He never approved the controverſies about religion, which 
were carried on with great heat in his time; and upon this 
account every party, Romaniſts, Lutherans, and Calviniſts 


by turns, claimed him as their own ; and as he ſhewed a very 


different temper in regard to points of literature, where his 
heat tranſported him to the uſe of very abuſive terms againſt 
his opponents, one of theſe, Philip Pareus (F), charged him 
with having a greater eſteem for one ſentence of Apulcius or 
Petronius than for all the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt. It can- 
i DUB GAIG eee T . | ; 
| (=) mtituled Bibliotheca Exulum, various readings vpon Seneca the 
c. Argent. 1624, 12mo, and 1625, philoſopher, againſt which Gruter 
8vo. at Francf. | - | Publiſhed Confirmatio ſuſpicionum 
(x) See his article in this work. extraordinar. contra Dion, Godoſr. 


His other opponent was Denys Francof, 1 591, 8vo. 
Cothofred, who diſputed ſome of his 
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not be denied that Gruter brought it on himſelf; but the ac- 
cuſation of atheiſm was an unpardonable outrage. We have 
ſeen him for conſcience ſake refuſe to ſubſcribe a formulary 
when his refuſal loſt him his employment, and rejecting the 
offer of a profeſſor's chair at Padua, becauſe he could not ex- 
erciſe his religion publickly there, Nay this pretended atheiſt 
made the following anſwer to thoſe who aſſured him, that he 
muſt change his religion or leave the country, I will 
& ſooner, ſays he, do the latter than the former. 
« I am not permitted to fpend my days in cities, I will paſs 
e them in the fields or groves. The Almighty will then 
“ provide for me ſome herbs or roots to ſupport me during 
« the few years I have to live.“ ; 


GRYNZAUS ($108) a moſt able and learned man, 


was the ſon of a peaſant of Suabia, and born at Veringen in 


In caſeÞv1e- 
Niceron. 


the county of Hohenzollern in the year 1493. He purſued Melchior 


his ſtudies in Pfortſheim at the ſame time with Melancthon, Adam, &c, 


which gave riſe to a friendſhip between them of long con- 
tinuance. He continued them at Vienna, and there taking 
the degree of maſter in philoſophy, was appointed Greek 
profeſſor. Having embraced the proteſtant religion, he was 
thereby expoſed to many dangers; and particularly in Baden, 
where he was ſome years rector of the ſchool. He was 
thrown into priſon at the inſtigation of the friars; but at the 
ſollicitation of the nobles of Hungary, he was ſet at liberty, 
and retired to Wittemherg, where he had a conference with 
Luther and Melancthoti. Being returned to his native coun- 
try, he was invited to Heidelberg, to be Greek profeſſor in 
that city in 1523. He exerciſed this employment till the 
year 1529, when he was invited to Baſil to teach publicly 
in that city. In 1531, he took a journey into England, and 
carried with him a recommendatory letter from Eraſmus to 


William Montjoy, dated Friburg, March the 18th 153 T. Fraſm. 


After deſiting Montjoy to aſſiſt Grynæus as much as he could, E 


in ſnewing him libraries, and introducing him to learned men, 
Eraſmus adds: Eft homo Latine Græceque ad unguem doc- 
tus, in ꝓhiloſophia & mathematicis diſciplinis diligenter ver- 
ſatus, nullo ſupercilio, pudore pene immodico. Pertraxit ho- 
minem iſtuc Britanniæ viſendæ cupiditas, ſed præcipue Bib- 
liothecarum veſtrarum amor. Rediturus eft ad nos, &c. 
That is, „He is a man perfectly ſkilled in the Latin and 
* Greek tongues, a good philoſopher and mathematician, no 
* ways proud, but modeſtalmoſt to a fault. A deſire of ſee- 
« ing England, and eſpecially your libraries, has r 

, Jo Aras „ him 
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cc him thither : after whlch he will return into his own coun. 
c try.” Eraſmus recommended him alſo to the lord chan- 
cellor Sir Thomas More, from whom he received the higheſt 
civilities. In the year 1534, he was employed, in conjunction 
with other perſons, to reform the church and ſchool of Tu- 
bingen. He returned to Baſil in 1536, and in 1540 was ap- 
pointed to go to the conferences of Worms with Melancthon, 
Capito, Bucer, Calvin, &. He died of the plague at Ba- 

fil on the iſt of Auguſt in 1541. | 
He did great ſervice to the common-wealth of learning, 
and we are obliged to him for the editions of ſeveral ancient 
authors. He was the firſt who publiſhed the Almageſt of 


Ptolemy in Greek, which he did at Baſil in 1538, and added - 


a preface concerning the ule of that author's doctrine. He 
alſo publiſhed a Greek Euclid with a preface in 1533, and 


Plato's works with ſome commentaries of Proclus in 1534. 


He corrected in ſome places Marcilius Ficinus's Latin verſion 

of Plato: yet it ſhould ſeem, as if he did not excel as a 

De claris in- tranſlator, for Huetius calls him **. verboſe, and more like a 
| terpretet, 6 paraphraſt.“ His edition of Plato was addreſſed to John 
More, the chancellor's ſon, as a teſtimony of gratitude for 

favours received from the father; and as the following paſ- 
ſage in the dedication ſhews Sir Thomas, as well as Grynzus, 

in a very amiable light, we think it not amiſs to inſert it here. 

4 It is, you know, three years, ſince arriving in England, 


& and being recommended moſt aufpiciouſly by my friend 


& Eraſmus to your houſe, the ſacred ſeat of the Muſes, I 
e was there received with great kindneſs, was entertained 
_ « with greater, was diſmiſſed with the greateſt of all. For 
<< that great and excellent man your father, ſo eminent for 
* his high rank and noble talents, not only allowed to me, 
« a private and obſcure perſon, (ſuch was his love of lite- 
< rature) the honour of converſing with him in the midſt of 
% many public and private affairs, gave me a place at his 
„ table, though he was the greateſt man in England, took 
« me with him when he went to court or returned from it, 
© and had me ever by his ſide, but alſo with the utmoſt gen- 
ce tleneſs and candour enquired, in what particulars my re- 
„ ligious principles were different from his; and though 
he found them to vary greatly, yet he was ſo kind as to 
« aſſiſt me in every reſpect, and even to defray all my expen- 


8 


&< ces. e likewiſe ſent me to Oxford with one Mr. Harris, a 


<« Jearned young gentleman, and recommended me ſo power- 
Grynzi © fully to the univerſity, that at the ſight of his letters all the 
epiſt,ad 44 libraries were open to me, and I was admitted to the moſt 


M. Pla- gc 4.1 n 
— — © jntimate familiarity with the ſtudents.” | 


prefix, | He 
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He had a ſon, Samuel Grynzus, born, at Baſil in 1539; 
who was made profeſſor of eloquence there at the age of 
twenty five, and afterwards of civil law; and who died 
there in April 1599. He had alſo a nephew, Thomas Gry- 
nzus, who was born at Veringen in 1512; ſtudied under 
him at Heidelberg and Baſil, and taught the Latin and Greek 
tongues eleven years in the city of Bern: after which a love 
of tranquility, and an averſion to diſputes, made him leave 
that place, and retire to Baſil, where he was made a pro- 
feſſor in 1547, and died in 1564. He left four ſons, Theo- 


wards all famous for their learning, 


GRYPHIUS (StnasT1an), a moſt excellent and ce- 
lebrated printer, of Lyons in France, was a German, and 
born at Suabia near Augſburg in the year 1493. He per- 
formed the duties of his profeſſion with ſo much honour, that 
he was publicly applauded for it by ſeveral very learned men. 
Conradus Geſner has even dedicated one of his books, namely, 
the twelfth of his pandects, to him; and takes occaſion to 
beſtow the following praiſes on him, ** You, ' moſt humane 
« Gryphius, who are far from meriting the laſt place among 
the excellent printers of this age, came firſt into my mind: 
and eſpecially on this account, becauſe you have not only 
gained greater fame, than any foreigner in France, by a 
© yaſt number of moſt excellent works, printed with the 
« preateſt beauty and accuracy, but becauſe, though a Ger- 
* man, you ſeem to be a country-man, by your coming to 
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l | | Melchi 
philus, Simon, John James, and Tobias, who were after- A, 


Jugemens 


eto reſide among us.“ Baillet ſays, that Julius Cæſar dca- Je, Svans 
liger dedicated alſo to him his work, De eauſis linguæ La-tom, 1 


tine: but he is miſtaken. Scaliger wrote a kind letter to 


Gryphius, in the ſame manner as Quintilian wrote to Try-Menage, 
pho, a bookſeller, which is indeed printed at the head of the —_ 
work: but the dedication is to Silvius Cæſar Scaliger, histom. x. p. 
eldeſt fon, to whom he alſo addreſſed his Ars Poetica. Sca- 55, 56. 


liger was too proud to dedicate a book to a printer. 
Gryphius is allowed to have reſtored the art of printing at 
Lyons, which was before exceedingly corrupted; and the 
great number of books printed by him are valued by the 
connoiſſeurs in the art and perfection of printing. He printed 
a great many books in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with 
new and very beautiful types; and his editions are no leſs ac- 
curate than beautiful. The reaſon is, that he was a very 
learned man, and perfectly verſed in the languages of ſuch 
books, as he undertook to print, Thus a certain epigram- 
matiſt 
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matiſt has obſerved, that Robert Stephens was a very good 


corrector, Colinæus a very good printer, but that Gryphius 
was both an able printer and corrector. This is the Epigram: 


Inter tot norunt libros qui cudere, tres ſunt, 
Inſignes: languet cætera turba fame. | 
Caſtigat Stephanus, ſculpit Colinæus, utrumque 
Gryphius edocta mente manuque facit. 


Atkenage, This printer died September 7, 15 56, in the ſixty third 


P-57- year of his age: and his trade was carried on honourably in 
the ſame city by his ſon, Anthony Gryphius. One of the 
moſt beautiful books of Sebaſtian Gryphius is a Latin bible: 
it was printed, in two volumes folio, in 1550, with the largeſt 
types that had then been ſeen, | a" 


Hommes GUADAGNOLO (PRI) a great orientaliſt of 

illuftres de Italy, was born about the year 1596 at Magliano. After 

n going through his ſtudies, he entered among the Clerici re- 
7. 8 i 

gulares minores, and made his profeſſion at Rome, in the 

church of San Lorenzo in Lucina, the 13th of May 1612. 

His genius prompted him to the ſtudy of languages, to which 

he devoted himſelf entirely; fo that he acquired the Greek, 

Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Perſian, and Arabic languages, 

but excelled chiefly in the Arabic. He ſpent the greateſt part 

of his life in tranſlating books from that language, and in 

writing books in it, to facilitate the learning of it to others. 

He taught it many years in the -college gel Sapienza at 

Rome; and was indeed ſo perfect a maſter of it, that he ſpoke 

an oration in it, before Chriſtina queen of Sweden, on the 

14th of January 1656. The eaſtern prelates preſented a pe- 

tition to pope Urban VIII. to have the Bible tranſlated into 

Arabic ; and the congregation de propaganda fide complying 

with their deſires, Guadagnolo was immediately pitched upon 

as the propereſt and beſt qualified perſon to undertake this 

great work, He began it in 1622, and finiſhed it in 1649: 

having, however, aſſiſtants under him, and ſometimes only 

acting the part of a corrector. During the time that he was 

employed in it, he gave an account twice a week, of what 

progreſs he had made, to a congregation aſſembled for that 

purpoſe. It was publiſhed in three volumes folio at Rome in 

1671, With this title, Biblia Sacra Arabica Sacre Congrega- 

tionis de propaganda fide juſſu edita ad uſum eccleſiarum ori- 

entalium. Additis e regione Biblijs Vulgatis Latinis. In 

1631, he publiſhed a Latin work, intitled, Apologia pro 

| Chriſtiana 
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Chriſtiana religione, qua reſpondetur ad objectiones Ahmed 
filii Zin Alabedin Perſæ Aſphaenſis contentas in libro inſcrip= 
to, Politor Speculi, in 4to. The occaſion of this work was 
as follows. A Spaniard had publiſhed a religious book, en- 
titled, The true Looking-glaſs;” which falling into the 
hands of a learned Perſian, he wrote an anſwer to it in his 
native tongue, intitled, The Poliſher of the Looking-glaſs ;” 
and added theſe words at the end of it, Let the pope 
« anſwer it.” This book being brought to Rome in 1625, 
pope Urban VIII. ordered Guadagnolo to refute it; which 
he did fo effectually, that the Perſian, to whom it was ſent, 
renounced the Mahometan faith, and became as zealous a 
defender of chriſtianity, as he had been before an oppoſer . . = 
of it. Guadagnolo publiſhed this Apology in Arabic in the, 4 4 1 44. ibs 
year 1637, 4to. He wrote another work in Arabic, entitled, Ws. 
« Conſiderations againſt the Mahometan religion; in which Ms 
he ſhews, that the Koran is a mere rhapſody of falſhood and | { 
impoſture. This is true : but it is as true, that the pope is 1 
as great an impoſtor as Mahomet. He publiſhed alſo at | 
Rome in 1642, Breves inſtitutiones linguæ Arabicz, folio : | 

a very methodical. grammar. He had alſo compiled a dic- mn 
tionary in that language, but the publication of it was pre - 1 
vented by his death, which happened on the 27th of March, 1 
1656. The manuſcript is preſerved in the convent of San 
Lorenzo in Lucina. ien 


GU ARINI(BATTITSTA) a celebrated Italian poet, was 
great grandſon of the famous Guarini of Verona, who was 
the firſt after the reſtoration of letters that taught Greek in 
Italy, having learnt that language at Conſtantinople. Our' 9 
author was deſcended of an illuſtrious family of this name, 1 
and born at Ferrara, in 1537. In the courſe of his educa- id 
tion he ſpent ſome time at Piſa, and alſo at Padua; where he 
was much eſteemed by the rector of the univerſity, but went 
very young to Rome. Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he mar- 
ried [haddea, daughter of Nicholas Bindecei and Alexandra 
Roſſetti, deſcended from a noble family in Ferrara, ſoon after 
which he was forced to go to law with his father, Francis 
Guarini, for the eſtates left by Alphonſo Guarini, his grand- 
father, and Alexander Guarini, his uncle. This Jaw-ſuit was 
occaſioned by a ſecond marriage of his father's. But Hercu- 
les duke of Ferrara intereſting himſelf in the affair, it was 
ended amicably. 55 

Our author was apparently bred for the court and public 
affairs, and his merit was ſoon taken notice of by Alphonſus 
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gratulate, on the part of the duke of Ferrara, pope 1 0 
XIII. on his elevation to the pontificate. Returning to 


G U ARINI. 


II. who firſt ſent him on an embaſſy to Venice, and then to 
Piemont, where he reſided five years. The nuptials of the 
duke of Savoy, with the princeſs Catherine, ſiſter to Philip 
III. king of Spain, being celebrated about the time of our 
author's reſidence at the court of Turin, he had an oppor- 
tunity of preſenting that prince with his Paſtor fido, which 
was then Guarini himſelf being preſent, exhibited for the firſt 
time with the greateſt magnificence, as it was afterwards 
in other parts of Italy. In 1571, he went to Rome to con- 


er · 
rara, he ſpoke the funeral oration, when the ſervice was ſo- 
lemnized there for the emperor Maximilian and Lewis Car- 
dinal of Eſſe. He afterwards carried his prince's compli- 
ments to Henry of Valois upon his election to the crown of 
Poland; and paſſing through Germany, he had on this occa- 
ſion an interview with the emperor ; and on bis return home, 
was made ſecretary and councellor to the duke of. Ferrara. 
He executed all theſe negotiations with great integrity and 
prudence; and when the throne of Poland became vacant by 
the reſignation of Henry Valois, who quitted it in the view 
of ſucceeding to the crown of France, after the death of 
Charles IX. May 1574, Guarini was ſent a ſecond time to 
Poland, together with Galengui, by Alphonſo duke of Fer- 
Tara, to manage his intereſt for that crown. Theſe deputies 
negotiated the affair with great prudence, though without 
ſucceſs, on account of a variety of obſtacles which ſtood in 
the way. 9 60 

In this journey our author was ſeized with a very dange- 
rous fit of ſickneſs, of which he gave a very moving de- 
ſcription in a letter to his wife, dated November 25, 1575. 
The following extract of it will ſhew, with what pains 
and fidelity he ſerved his prince, a part of his character which 
muſt not be omitted, eſpecially as there could be no occaſion 
to diſguiſe his real ſentiments to his wife. You will obſerve, 
« ſays he, that when I found myſelf fo very ſick in Vienna, 
] ought to have ſtopt there; and not proceed on my journey 
© towards Poland, but have had a proper care of my life, which 
6 was then in ſuch imminent danger: the ſame council, con- 
< tinues he, was ſuggeſted to me by my own judgment, by 
© my diſtemper, by the deſire which all creatures have for life, 
% and by the wants of my family and children; but then my 
6 honour enjoined me to act otherwiſe, and whiſpered, that 


e fince I was at the head of this embaſly, and bore the whole 


te weight of ſo important a negotiation upon my ſhoulders, 
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cc therefore ought to prefer my maſter's ſervice to life,” &c. 
The ill ſucceſs of this embaſſage was foreſeen by his emi- 
nence, who continued it on purpoſe to ruin him. He was 
ſenſible of this malice, and it heightens the merit of his 
loyalty, that -he was not duped through ignorance, He was 
reſolved to keep on ſteadily in his courſe, whatever might be 
the iſſue; and notwithitanding, he was even impoveriſhed 
by it, In this ſpirit, he exhorts his wife- in the ſame letter, - 
to fortify her mind againſt the worſt that might happen; and 
obſerves, that it would be mean in a wife to bewail a hu{-" 
band, who was not afraid of dying. He tells her, that 
others may honour him by their tears, but that ſhe ought to 
honour him by her fortitude, He recommends their children 
to her care, obſerving, that in caſe of his death, ſhe muſt 
be both father and mother to them. He deſires her to ſecure 
them from thoſe that had done him the worſt of injuries; and 
above all things, to inform them of -every thing relating to 
their father, excepting his fortune. | | 

At length, however, . not meeting with the return he 
thought his ſervices deſerved, he grew diſguſted; and in 1582, 
applied to the duke for leave to retire, upon pretence of 
attending his private concerns, He alledged particularly ſome 
matters in law, but that was only a feint. During his retreat, 
he ſpent the winters in Padua, and the ſummers at a delight- 
ful country ſeat of his called la Guarina, fituate in Po- 
lefine de Rovigo, which duke Borſo had pretented to Battifta 
Guarini his grand-father, as a reward for his ſervices per- 
formed in France, where he had been his envoy, He had 
ſpent three years in this retirement, when he was recalled 
by duke Alphonſo, and reſtored to his office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, after which he was employed in various negotiations 
in Umbria, Milan, &c but he ſoon met with the ſame vexa- 
tions as before; and therefore again quitted the court. A- 
leſſandro Guarini, his eldeſt ſon, who in 1587, had married 
a rich heireſs, Virginia Pancirolli by name, niece to cardinal 
Canani, weary of being under the ſubjection of his father, 
with whom he had lived,. and diſguſted with the imperious 
treatment he met with from him, reſolved to leave his houſe, 
and live apart with his wife. Battiſta was fo highly offended 
at their departure, that he immediately feized on their in- 
come, on pretence of ſome debts due to him for fome money 
he had expended at their marriage, for cloaths and other 
articles, His fon, after being deprived of his income for nine 
months, at Jaſt applied to the duke of Ferrara to interpoſe 
his authority, which he did; when commanding the chief 
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judge to take cognizance of the affair, that magiſtrate im- 
mediately decided it in favour of Aleſſandro. This ſentence 


exaſperated the father ſtil} more; ſo that looking on it as a 
proof that the duke had no regard for him, he addreſſed a 
letter to him in the moſt reſpeAful, but eſt terms to 
be diſmiſſed the ſervice ; which the duke granted, though not 
without intimating ſome diſpleaſure at Guarini for ſhewing 


fo little regard to the favours he had indulged him. 


In this ill humour our author, in 1588, offered his ſervice 
to the duke of Savoy, and was immediately employed ; but 
not continuing long there, he went to Padua, where he had 
the affliction to loſe his wife in 1589. This loſs inſpired him 


with different thoughts from thoſe he had hitherto enter- 


tained ; it is even preſumed by his letters, that he intended 
to go to Rome, and turn eccleſiaſtic. However, he was di- 
verted from this ſtep by an honourable invitation which he 


received in 1592, from the duke of Mantua, who ſent him 


to Inſpruck to negotiate ſome affairs at the archduke's court. 
But he afterwards was diſmiſſed this ſervice, as he had been 
that of Ferrara, by the ſollicitations of duke Alphonſo z who, 
*tis ſaid, could not bear that a ſubje& of his, of Guarini's 


merit, ſhould ſerve other princes. Thus perſecuted, he went 


to Rome apparently with the deſign juſt mentioned, but was 
again prevented from executing it by a reconciliation with 


Alphonſo, which brought him back to Ferrara in 1595. This 
' reconciliation was obtained by his fon Aleſſandro, who was 


very much beloved at court. However, freſh quarrels be- 
tween father and ſon ſoon broke out again, which were after- 


wards carried to a great height ; and great changes happening 


upon the death of Alphonſo in 1597, Guarini thought him- 
ſelf ill uſed, and left Ferrara to go to Ferdinand de Medicis, 
Grand duke of Tuſcany, who expreſſed a great eſteem for 
him. 

But here again an unluckly accident cut ſhort our author's 
hopes; he carried with him to Florence Guarino Guarini, 
his third ſon, but fifteen years of age, and ſent him to Piſa 
to complete his ſtudies in that city. There the youth fell in 
love with a noble, but poor widow, named Caſſandra Ponta- 
deri, and married her (a), Guarini no ſooner heard the news, 
but ſuſpecting the Grand duke was privy to the marriage, and 


() This wife dying aſter his ſa- rara, and had by her a ſon, Aleſſan- 
ther, he married very happily and dro, to whom the public is oBliged 
advantageouſly Guilia Arioſti, a lady for the beſt life extant of our au- 
of one of the beſt families in Fer- thor, 


even 
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even promoted it, he left his ſervice abruptly, and returning 
to Ferrara, went thence to the prince of Urbino, but in a 
year's time came back to Ferrara, This was in 1604, he 
was ſent the ſame year by the magiſtrates of the city of Rome, 
to congratulate Paul V. on his elevation to the papal chair. 
This was probably his laſt public employ. He reſided at Fer- 
tara till, 1609, going occaſionally to Venice to attend his 
law-ſuits, which carried him in 1610 to Rome, where they 
were determined in his favour. Paſſing through Venice on 
his return home, he was ſeized in his inn there, with the diſ- 
temper which put a period to his life in October 1612, being 
ſeventy years of age. 

Authors are not agreed in one part of his character. Mr. 
Bayle tells us, that he was not fond of riches, but loving 
pomp and ſhew, he found the want of ſome conveniencies 
in the reverſe of his fortune which good cxconomy might have 
prevented. On the contrary, another author maintains that , peter 
he was a good ceconomiſt enough, but his finances were Bernard. 
reduced by the neceſſary expences of his journeys to ſupport 
the charaQtet of his mallet's repreſentative. He was a Knight 
of St. Stephen, and member of ſeveral academies, beſides 
other ſocieties, as that of the Ricouvrati of Padua, the Intrepidi 
of Ferrara, and the Umoriſti of Rome. Notwithſtanding 
the exalted reputation he had gained by his Paſtor fido; yet 
he could not endure the name and title of poet, which he 
thought fo far from bringing any honour to the bearers, that 
it rather expoſed them to contempt. He wrote ſeveral other 
things, a complete catalogue of which may be ſeen in Ni- 
ceron (B) ; but this was his favourite work, as appears from 
the warmth of his reſentment againſt a critic, who cenſured 
it only in an indiſcreet manner in reſpe& of poetry, contrary 
to the rules of the ancients. Guarini wrote à defence, to 
which the other replied, and happened to die while Guarini 
was preparing an anſwer ſo exceedingly ſevere, that the ge- 
neral  opinjon was, it would have occaſioned the end of the ,1....; 
cenſor of paſtorals. The miſtake of another writer is plea- Miræus. 
ſant enough, who compiling a Bibliotheca Eccleſiaſtica, ranked 
Guarini among thoſe authors on account of his Paſtor fido, 
which he imagined to be a book of devotion, ſhewing the 
duty of paſtors (c). Guarini left three ſons, Aleſſandro, Je- 


(a3 Hommes illuſtres, &c. vol. mon: but a good Engliſh tranſlation 
25, | of the whole is wanted. The moſt 

(c) It was tranſlated into Engliſh valuable edition is that of Venice, in 
by Sir R Fanſhaw; and one of the 1692. 4to. The moſt ſplendid, that 
ſcengs very beautifully by Raſcom- of London, 4to, by Rolli. 
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rome, and Guarino; the laſt of whom has been already men- 
tioned; the ſecond. was a man of wit and genius, but very 
irregular in his conduct, which gave his father great uneaſi- 
neſs ; and particularly by his marriage without his conſent to 
a woman beneath him in reſpect to birth. Aleſſandro was 
employed by the duke of Ferrara, who ſent him ambaſſador 
to Tuſcany. He was afterwards in the ſervice of the dukes 
of Modena and Mantua, both of whom ſent him upon ſe- 
veral foreign negotiations. He was alſo privy chamberlain 
and ſecretary of ſtate to thoſe princes. He had no iſſue, 
There are three pieces of his extant, | 


-GUDIUS (ManqQuARD) an eminent and learned critic, 
was of Holſtein in Germany; but we know nothing of his 
parents, nor what year he was born in. He Jaid the foun- 
dation of his ſtudies at Renſberg under Jonſius, and went 
| afterwards to Jena, where he was in the year 1654. He 
continued ſome years in this city, manifeſting a ſtrong inclina- 

tion tor letters, and making diligent ſearch. afterancient inſcrip- 
tions. He was at Frankfort in July 1658, when the emperor 
Leopold was crowned ; and went from thence into Holland, 
where John Frederic Gronovius recommended him to Ni- 
colas Heinſius, as a young man of uncommon parts and learn- 
ing, who bad already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome publi- 
cations, and from whom greater things were to be expected. 
Gudius's parents in the meantime wanted to have him at 
home, and offered at any price to procure him a place at court, 
if he would but abandon letters, which they conſidered as a 
very frivolous and unprofitable employment. But he re- 
mained inexorable ; preferred a competency with books to 
any fortune without them ; and, above all, was particularly 
averſe to a court, where “ he ſhould, he laid, be conſtantly 
< obliged to keep the very worſt of company.” 

Bis learned friends in the mean time were labouring to 
ſerve him. Grzvius tried to get him a place at Duiſburg, but 
could not. The magiſtrates of Amſterdam ſoon after offered 
him a conſiderable ſum to digeſt and reviſe Blondel's Remarks 

upon Baronius's Annals, and gave him hopes of a profeſſor- 

ſhip: but receiving a letter from Gronovius, which made 
him a better offer, he declined the undertaking. Gronovius 
propoſed to him the making the tour of France, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe, in quality of tutor to a rich 
young gentleman, whoſe name was Samuel Schas : and this 
propoſal he readily embraced, though he had another letter 
from Alexander Morus, with the offer of a penſion of Sau- 
n mur, 


Niceron, &c. 
tom. xxxi. 
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mur, and a lodging in the houſe of the celebrated profeſſor 

Amyrault, if he would read lectures upon ancient hiſtory to 

fome Freach noblemen. . 

- He ſet out with Scas in November 1659; in April 1660, 

pot to Paris, where he found Menage at work with Diogenes 
aertius, and communicated to him fome obſervations of his 

own. He eaſily found admittance to all the learned wherg- 


ever they came, being furniſhed by his friends in Holland 
with inſtructions and recommendations for that purpoſe. 


They arrived at Toulouſe in October 1661, where they both 
fell fo ill, that they were expected to die: but recovering, 
they went to Italy, where they ſtayed all 1662, and part of 
the year 1663. At Rome, at Florence, at Capua, they 
found ſeveral of the learned, ſuch as Les Allatius, Carolus 
Dati, &c. In 1663, they returned into France, and con- 
tinued there the remaining part of the year. Gudius, who 
ſeems to have been a provident man, had deſired his friends 


at parting, to keep a look out for any place of ſettlement for 


him at his return: and accordingly Heinſius, Gronovius, 
and Grævius, were very attentive to his intereſt. But bis 
pupil Schas had a mind of another tour, and Gudius thought 
it better to attend him, than to accept of any thing that the 
others could get him. The truth is, Gudius found himſelf 
at preſent in a condition to make his fortune: for Schas was 
a lover of letters; and though immenſely rich, reſolved to 


ſpend his life in ſtudying; and withal was very fond of Gu- 


dius, whom he difſuaded from accepting any place, and 

preſſed to accompany him through the libraries of Germany, 

as he had already done through thoſe of France and Italy. 
Before they ſet out for Germany, Iſaac Voſhus, moved 


with envy upon ſeeing in the hands of Gudius ſo many va- 


luable monuments of literature, which they had collected in 
their firſt tour, is ſaid to have acted a double part, neither 
becoming a ſcholar nor an honeit man. On the one hand, 
he affected to hold them light, and when he talked with Gu- 
dius, whom alſo he did not ſcruple to treat with an air of 
contempt, even in the preſence of his friend Gronovius, ſay- 
ing, that Gudius for his part had never collated any manu— 
ſcript, but always uſed a copyiſt for that purpoſe, and that he 
did not know the value of them, but was ready to ſell them 
for a trifle to the firſt purchaſer that ſhould offer. On the 
other hand, when he talked to Schas, he repreſented to him 
what an ineſtimable-treaſure he was in poſſeſſion of, exhorted 
him not to be the dupe of Gudius, butinvited him to join his 
manuſcripts with his own ; alledging, that they would enjoy 
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them in common during their lives, and. after their deaths 
bequeath them to the public: which unuſual act of genero- 
ſity would gain them great honour, But Voſſius miſtook his 
man, who loved books, and underſtood manuſcripts, perhaps 
as well as Gudius: and Grævius, in the preface to his edi, 
tion of Florus, makes his acknowledgments to Schas, whom 
he calls vir eximius, for having collated three manuſcripts of 
that author in the king of France's library at Paris. Voſſius 
uſed other ungenerous and diſhoneſt means to ſet Gudius and 
Schas at variance; he cauſed a quarrel between Schas and 
his brother. by infinuating, that Gudius had too great a ſhare 
in the poſſeſſions, as well as the affections of Schas; and he 


did what he could to ruin Gudius's character with the States 


of Holland. It was all in vain: but it ſhews, what terrible 
paſſions even learned men are ſometimes ſubject to, and how 


little they ſtick at the worſt means to gratify them. 


Gudius and Schas ſet out for Germany in July 1664; but 
their excurſion was but ſhort, for they returned to the Hague 
in December following. They went over to England ſome 
time before they went to Germany : but no particulars of 
this journey are recorded. He continued at the Hague till 
1671, refuſing to accept of any thing, though a profeſſorſhip 
or two were offered him ; and then went to ſettle in his own 
country. yet without diſuniting himſelf from his pupil, with 
whom he had lived long as an intimate friend. Heinſius tells 
Ezekiel Spanheim, in a letter dated Auguſt the 26th 1671, 
that Gudius was made librarian and counſellor to the duke of 
Holſtein; and in another to Falconieri, dated the 12th of 
June 1672, that he was married. In 1674, he was ſent by 
that prince to the court of Denmark; and in December 
1675, was informed at the Hague, that Schas was dead at 
Holſtein. He was ſo, and had left his eſtate to Gudius, with 
legacies to Grævius, Gronovius, Heinſius, and other learned 
men: which legacies however were reyoked in a codicil. 
There was a conteſt about the will, ſet on foot by the rela- 
tions of Schas, but (Gudius carried the eftate; and, as Hein- 


ſius relates in a letter written in 1676, from that time thought 


roper to break off his correſpondence with his learned friends 
in Holland. What a picture of ingratitude ! thoſe very 
friends, to whom he owed. his firſt riſe, and who laid the 
foundation of all his grandeur. 


In 1678, he was irretrievably diferaced with his prince, 


which created him much affliction. One would think, that 
a man, who loved books ſo well as he did, far from being 
afflicted with an accident of this nature, might have been 
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pleaſed to be thus ſet at liberty, and in full power to purſue 
his humour: but his learning had not freed his mind from 
avarice and ambition. However he was a little comforted 
after wards, by being made counſellor to the king of Den- 
mark. He died, ſomewhat immaturely, in the year 1689 ; 
Burman calls his death immature; and he could not be old, 
Though it was conſtantly expected of him, yet he never 
publiſhed any thing of conſequence. At Jygna in 1657, came 
out a theſis of his De Clinicis, five Grabatariis veteris Eccle- 
fix: and in 1661, when he was at Paris, he publiſhed Hip- 
polyti martyris de Antichriſto librum, Græce, a piece never 
printed before. His manuſcripts however, with his own 
collations, he communicated to Gronovius, Grævius, Hein+ 
ſius, and others, who all conſidered him as excellent in phi- 
lology and criticiſm. [Ingenio & doctrina recondita in primis 
hujus ſæculi conſpicuus Marquardus Gudius, are the words of 
Grevius, in his preface to Florus: and Burman, who was 
far from giving people more than their due, ſpeaks of him 
in the higheſt terms, in the Preface to Phædrus, which he 
5 at Amſterdam 1698, merely for the ſake of pub- 
iſhing Gudius's notes. To this edition are added four new 
fables, which Gudius extracted from a manuſcript at Dijon. 
Burman had publiſhed in 4to. the year before at Utrecht a 
collection of Epiſtles of Gudius and his friends, from whence 
theſe memoirs of him are taken: and in 1731, came out An- 
tiquzz Inſcriptiones, quum Græcæ, tum Latinæ, olim 3 
Marquardo Gudio collectæ, nuper a Joanne Koolio digeſtæ, 
hortatu conſilioque Joannis Georgii Grævii; nunc a Fran- 
ciſco Heſſelio editz, cum annotationibus eorum. Leuwar- 
diæ, in folio. 


GUERCINO, fo called from a caſt he had in one of 
his eyes, for his true name was Franceſco Barbicrii da Cento, 
was a celebrated Italian painter, and born near Bologne in 
the year 1590, He learned the principles of his art under a 
Bolognian painter, whoſe capacity was not extraordinary ; 
but converſing afterwards with the works of Michael Angelo 
da Caravaggio and the Caracci, whoſe academy he entered 
into, he made a vaſt progreſs. He deſigned gracefully, and 
with correctneſs: he was an admirable coloriſt : he was, bee 
ſides, very famous for a happy invention and freedom of pen- 
cil, and for the ſtrength, relievo, and becoming boldneſs of 
his figures. While he was forming a manner of deſigning, 
he conſulted that of his contemporary artiſts, Guido's and 
Albani's feemed to him too _ and therefore he reſolved 
4 to 
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He broke the moſt ſacred and eſſential laws of hiſtory with 


GUEVARA. 


to give his pictures more force. He painted for a long time 
in this ſtrong way, but began, in the decline of life, to al- 
ter his ilile; and took up another more gay, neat, and 
pleaſant, yet by no means ſo grand and natural as his for- 


mer guſto. Ibis however he did, not to pleaſe himſelf, 


for it was againſt his judgment, but the .undiſcerning multi- 
tude, who were drawn by Guido's and Albani's great reputa- 
tion to approve np manner but theirs. - He was ſent for to 
Rome by pope Gregory XV. and after two years ſpent there 


with univerſal applauſe, returned home: from whence he 
could not be drawn by the moſt powerful invitations either 


of the king of England, or of the French king. Nor could 


Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, prevail with him to leave 


Bologne, though in her paſſage through it ſhe made him a 
viſit, and would not be ſatisfied till ſhe had taken him by the 


hand: that hand, ſaid ſhe, which had painted 106 altar- 


& pieces, 144 pictures for people of the firſt quality in Eu- 
rope, and had, beſides, compoſed ten books of deſigns.“ 
He received the honour of knighthood from the duke of 
Mantua. He died a batchelor in the year 1666, very rich, 
notwithſtanding vaſt ſums of money, which he had ex- 
pended in building chapels, founding hoſpitals, and other 
acts of charity : for it is very remarkable, and very much 
to this painter's honour, that he was every where as illuſtrious 
and as much venerated for his exemplary piety, prudence, 


and morality, as he was for his knowledge and {kill in his 


profeſſion. 
GUEVARA, (Ax roy DE) a very celebrated Spaniſh 


writer, was born in the province of Alaba in Spain, toward 
the Jatter end of the fifteenth century, and was brought up 
at court. After the death of Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, he 
turned Franciſcan monk ; but afterwards, having made 
himſelf known at court, he became preacher and hiſtorio- 
grapher to Charles V. He was much admired for his po- 
liteneſs, eloquence, and great parts; but pretending to write 
books, he made himſelf ridiculous to good judges, His 
high-flown figurative ſtile, full of antitheſes, is not the great- 
eſt. of his faults: an ill taſte, and a wrong notion of elo- 
quence, put him upon ſuch a way of writing. This how- 
ever was trifling, compared with his extravagant way of hand- 
ling hiſtory. The liberty he took to falſify whatever he 


pleaſed, and to advance, as matter of fact, the inventions 


of his own brain, approaches near that of romance writers. 
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a boldneſs that cannot be ſufficiently deteſted; and when he 
was cenſured for it, alledged, by way of excuſe, that no 
hiſtory, excepting the holy ſcripture, is certain enough to 
be credited. Being in the emperor's retinue, he ſaw a great 
part of Europe, and was made biſhop of Guadix, in the 
'kingdom of Granada, and then biſhop of Mandonedo in 
Galicia, He died the 10th of April 1544. He was the 
author. of ſeveral works in Spaniſh ; the moſt famous of 
which is his “ Dial of princes, or Life of Marcus Aurelius 
&© Antoninus;“ for it has been tranſlated into all the lan- 
guages of Europe. Voſſius has paſſed the following judg- 
ment of this life, „which, ſays he, has nothing in it of 
Antoninus, but is all a fiction, and the genuine offspring 
c of Guevara himſelf; who ſcandalouſly impoſes upon the 
<« reader, plainly againſt the duty of an honeſt man, 
but eſpecially of a biſhop. In the mean time he has many,, g a. 
<« things not unuſeful or unpleaſant, eſpecially to a prince; 11;9, Gree, 
« whence it is intitled, The dial of princes.” Thoſe whop. 226. 
may be ſuppoſed to have ſpoken of Guevara in the. moſt in- 
dulgent manner, have yet been forced to ſet him in a moſt 
ſcandalous light. It deſerves our pity rather than our 
« cenſure, ſays Nicolas Antonio, that a writer of ſuch 
« fame ſhould think himſelf at liberty to forge ancient 
c facts, and to play with the hiſtory of the world, as with gibl. Hiſp, 
« Eſop's fables, or with Lucian's monſtrous ſtories.” Among v. 2. 
Guevara's works muſt be ranked his epiſtles, with which 
ſome have been ſo charmed, that they have not ſcrupled to 
call them Golden epiſtles ; but, ſays Montaign in his dry 
manner, Whoever gave them this title, had a very diffe- 
6 rent opinion of them from what I have, and perhaps faw Eſays. b. 
& more in them than I do.” Mr. Bayle had ſuch a con-. © 48. 
tempt for Guevara as an author, that he thinks “ the eager- 
C neſs of foreigners in tranſlating ſome of his works into 
& ſeveral languages, cannot be ſufficiently admired.” — 
that after ſuch authorities we need not heſitate to ſay, that 
when we called this perſon, in the beginning of the article, 
a very celebrated writer, we did not mean it in the good 
ſenſe of the word, 


GUEVARA, (Lovis VELEz DE) a Spaniſh comic poet, Baillet, 
who recommended himſelf at the court of Philip IV. by his Jusemen, 
humour and pleaſantries. He is faid to have poſſeſſed in ne ny 
higheſt degree the talent of turning the moſt ſerious things 
into ridicule, and even of diſſipating, in an agreeable manner, 


the deepeſt and the juſteſt grief. He was the author of ſeve- 
ral 


GUICCIARDINTI 


ral comedies, which were printed at different places in Spain 
and of an humorous piece, intituled, El diabolo cojudo, 
novela de la otra vida, printed at Madrid in 1641. He was 
born at Ecija in Andalouſia, we know not in what year; 
but he died in 1646. His being a contemporary with —. 
de Vega did not hinder him 
tation. 


__ GUICCIARDINI, (Francesco) the celebrated hiſto- 
rian of Italy, was deſcended of a noble family of great an- 
tiquity at „ee (A), where he was born March 6, 1482; 
his father, Piero Guicciardini, himſelf being an eminent law- 

er as well as an officer of diſtinguiſhed valour (B;), bred up 
Lis fon to his own profeſſion, in which deſign he ſent him 
in November 1498, to attend the lectures of M. Jacopo 
Modeſti, of Carmignano, who read upon Juſtinian's Inſti- 
tutes at Florence; the college of Piſa being then in no re- 
pute for the ſtudy of the civil law. | 

Franceſco ſubmitted to this reſolution of his father with ſome 
reluctance, He had an uncle, Renieri Guicciardini, who 
was archdeacan of the metropolitan church of Florence, and 
biſhop of Cortona; the proſpect of ſucceeding to theſe bene- 
fices, which yielded near fifteen hundred ducats a year, had 
fired the ambition of the nephew with the hopes of riſing 
from ſuch a foundation through richer preferments by de- 
grees to the higheſt, that of a cardinal ; and the reverſion 


rom acquiring a great repu- 
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(a) The family of Guicciardini 
may well be placed in the firſt rank, 
both for its antiquity and on account 
of the great men {it has produced. 
Several of them have been honoured 
with the character of ambaſſadors 


abroad, and employed in poſts of 
hey 


the bigheſt truſt at home. 

reckon: fixteen Gonfalioneri, for- 
merly the ſupreme dignity in the 
Kate, the ſenatorial order not being 
inſtituted till 1532. The magnifi- 
cent palace of the Guicciardini ſtil! 
remains, and gives name to the 
ſtreet where it ſtands; and near it 
is the old church of Santa Felicita, 


etabelliſhed with many of their de- 


viees, and altars officiated by chap- 
lains of their nomination, They 
have been lords of ſeveral caſtles in 
Valdipeſa ever fince the year 1150. 
That of Popiano was fold by Nicolo 
Ouicciardini in 1445, for 3000 


an hereditary eloquence, Ibid. 


florins, to Galeazzo Malateſta of 
Peſaro, and re-purchaſed into the 
family in 1449 by Jacopo and Piero, 
but now they have only the preſenta- 
tion to the chief church. Our au- 
thor's mother, Simona Gianfiliazzi, 
was alſo deſcended of an antient and 
noble family. Life of Guicciardini, 
prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation of 
his hiſtory, | —— 

(B) He was appointed commiſſary- 
general in 1501, and being ſent 
ambaſſador afterwards to Leo X. 
diſplayed ſo much eloquence in 8 
ſpeech he made to the pontiff, that 
the audience affirmed none but the 
Florentines were complete orators. 
Our hiſtorian's grandfather, Jacopo, 
was alſo a learned man as well as 2 
great general; and hence Franceſco 
has been obſerved to be endued with 


of 


GUICCIARDINI 
; of the uncle's places might have been eaſily obtained. But 
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„ though his father had five ſons (c), he could not think of 
8 placing any of them in the church, by reaſon of the neglect 
5 which he obſerved in the diſcipline, He therefore never 
2 preſſed the biſhop, who fell ſick about this time, to make a 


renunciation in favour of a child of his, whom he could 
not bear to ſee entering into the prieſthood with a ſole view 
to wealth and grandeur. 

Notwithſtanding our author was thus over-ruled in a ſcheme 
upon which he had placed his fondeſt wiſhes, yet he does 

| not ſeem to have laid the diſappointment very much to heart; 

| he was of a temper to puſh his fortune in that way which 

| ſeemed unalterably chalked out for him, and proceeding with 
great vigour in the ſtudy of the law, he took his degrees in 
the chapter of St. Lawrence, in the college of ſtudents at 
Piſa, November 15, 1505; but looking upon the canon 
law as of little importance, he choſe to be doctor of the 
civil law only. The ſame year he was appointed a pro- 
ſeſſor of the inſtitutes at Florence, with a competent ſalary 
for thoſe times. He was now no. more then 23 years of 
age, yet he ſoon eſtabliſhed a reputation ſuperior to all the 
lawyers his contemporaries, and had more buſineſs than any 
of them. In 1506, he married Maria, daughter of Ale- 
manno Everardo Salviati, by far the greateſt man in Florence z 
and in 1507, he was choſen ſtanding counſellor to ſeveral 
cities of the republic, and two years afterwards appointed 
advocate of the Florentine chapter, a poſt of great honour 
and dignity, which had been always filled with the moſt 
learned counſellors in the city; and in 1509, he was elected 
advocate of the order of Camaldoli. 

He continued thus employed in the proper buſineſs of his 
profeſſion till 1511; but that year the criſis of the public 
affairs gave occaſion to call forth his abilities for more im- 

rtant matters. The Florentines were thrown into great 
difficulties by the league which the French and Spaniards had 
entered into againſt the pope. Perplexed about their choicg 
to remain neuter pr engage in the league, they had recourſe” 


(e) Beſides Franceſco, we have 
the names of three, viz, Luigi, Jaco- 
po, and Girolamo. From Jacopo came 
the famous author of the Commen- 
taries of Europe, from 1529 to 


1560; who alſo wrote a deſcription, 


of the Low Countries, &c. His 
name was Lodgvico, and he lies 


buried at Antwerp, From Girolamo, 
who was made a fenator, is deſcend- 
ed in a direct line Franceſco Maria 
Guetano, who was gentleman of 


the bedchamber to his late royal 


highneſs the grand duke Coſmo, 
Ibid, p. xxxil, ky 


to 
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to our advocate, whom they ſent embaſſador to Ferdinando 
king of Spain, to treat of this matter; and at the ſame 
time charged him with ſeveral other affairs of the higheſt im- 
portance to the ſtate. With this character he left Florence, 
15 12, and arriving ſafely at Burges, where his Spaniſh ma- 
jeſty then reſided, he remained two years at that court. Here 
ke had an opportunity of exerting and improving his talents 
as a ſtateſman, Many events happened in that time, the 
conſequences whereof came within his province to negotiate; 
ſuch as the taking and plundering Ravenna and Prato, by the 
Spaniards, the depoſing of Piero Soderini, and the reſto- 
ration of the family of Medici. The iſſues of theſe and 
ſeveral other occurrences, which happened in that time, were 
conducted by him with ſuch an happy addreſs, that the republic 
found no occaſion to employ any other miniſter; and the king 
teſtiſied the ſatisfaction he found in him by the great quantity of 
fine wrought plate which he preſented to him at his departure. 
On his arrival at Florence in 15 14, he was received with 
uncommon” marks of honour and reſpect, which ſerved in 
ſome meaſure to alleviate his grief for the death of his fa- 
ther, the melancholy news whereof had met him on the road 


at Piacenza. In 1515, he was conſtituted advocate of the 
conſiſtory by Leo X. at Cortona. Guicciardini had been 


deputed by the republic to go and receive the pope, in his 
way to Florence, at this city; where his holineſs, pleaſed 
perhaps with his engaging manner, or convinced on this oc- 
caſion of the truth of what fame had ſpread of his abilities, 
the day after his arrival, of his own motion, conferred this 
honour upon him, in a congregation of cardinals (p); after 
which he conducted his benefactor to Florence, where the 
pontiff made his pompous entry with a great number of car- 
dinals in his train, December 13 this year. 

The pope's favours did not ſtop here. Franceſco's extra- 
ordinary abilities, under the influence of a hearty devotion for 
the intereſt and honour of the church, were qualifications 
of neceſſary uſe in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Leo therefore, 
that he might reap the full advantage of them, ſent for him 
not long after to come to Rome, reſolving to employ him 
where his talents might be of moſt ſervice ; and he aſſiſted 


(sv) 'Tis true, when Leo arrived 
at Florence he conferred the ſame 
dignity on Vincenzo Paleotti of Bo- 
logna, a learned lawyer, who was 
counſel to the king of England; and 
on Lancelleto Politi of Siena, af- 


terwards archbiſhop of Conſa. But 
Guicciardini was the firſt who re- 
ceived this honour, and that by the 
recommendation, only of his own 
merit, 


0 
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in all the conſultations, to the great ſatisfaction of the pope? 
In 1518, when Modena and Reggio came into great danger 
of being loſt, in that perilous conjuncture Guicciardini was; 
ſent to the government of thoſe cities, and he approved him- 
ſelf equal to the charge in every reſpect. The poſt evidently 
required, a complete {kill in the military way, which indeed 
had been no part of our advocate's education, but he ſtood 
in need of no foreign helps; far otherwiſe his genius was even 


capable of making that giſadvantage ſerviceable, - and he 


ſaved Reggio, by deluding, with a prudent, dexterity, the 
perſon who had been prompted from our governor's youth, 
and inexperience in military affairs, to attempt the maſtery 
of it. | | 


His merit in this government recommended him, in 1521, 


to that of Parma, from whence he drove away the French, 


and confirmed the Parmeſans in their obedience; and that 
at a time, when the holy ſee was vacant by the death of Leo, 
and when the people he commanded were full of fears, 
diſheartened, and unarmed, He retained the ſame. poſt under 
Adrian VI. to whom he diſcovered the dangerous deſigns of 
Alberto Pio. da Carpi, and got him removed from the go- 
vernment of Reggio and Rubiera, Clement VII. on his 
exaltation to the pontificate, confirmed him in that govern- 
ment. This pope was of the houſe of Medici, to which 
Guicciardini , was particularly attached, and in return we 
ſhall ſee him preſently raiſed to the higheſt dignities in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. For inſtance, having on his part in the 
ear 15 23, prevented the: duke of Ferrara from ſeizing 
Modena, the.. pope, in acknowledgment thereof, not only 
made him governor of that city, but conſtituted him preſi- 


dent of Romagna, with an unlimited authority. This was 


a poſt: of great dignity and power, yet as the factions then 
ran very high, the ſituation. was both laborious and dange- 
rous. However he not only by his prudence. overcame all 
theſe difficulties, but found means in the midſt of them to 
improve the. conveniences and delight of the inhabitants. 
Their towns that lay almoſt in rubbiſh, he embelliſhed with 
good - houſes and ſtately. buildings, a happineſs, of which 
they were ſo ſenſible, that it rendered the name of Guic- 
ciardini dear to them, in ſo much that they were overjoyed, 
when after a further promotion of Franceſco, they under- 
flood he was to be ſucceeded in his government by his bro- 
ther. This happened June 6, 15 26, when the pope, by a 
brief, declared him lieutenant general of all his troops in the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate, with an authority over his forces in other 
parts 
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that remark. This 


mitted to the hands of a layman. 


GUICCIARDINE. 


parts alſo, that were under the command of any captains 


| your (E). It has been obſerved that he was the chief 


vourite of pope Clement, and his preſent ſituation at the 
time we are now ſpeaking of, is a moſt illuſtrious proof of 
{t of lieutenant general of the forces 
in the military, added to thoſe which he held in the civil go- 
vernment, were the higheſt dignities which his holineſs had 
in his power to beſtow : inveſted with them he may be aid 
to fit on the ſummit of honour ; and this honour received a 
further heightening, by the command of the confederate ar- 
my, which was given him ſoon after: and in 1527, he led 


© theſe joint forces to Ravenna, and relieved that country, then 


threatened with an entire deſtruction. The ſame year he 
alſo quelled a dangerous inſurrection in Florence, the 
army of the league was there under the command of the 
conſtable of Bourbon, which otherwiſe would have pro- 
bably occaſioned the ſacking of the city, and the murder of 
a great part of the nobility, had not their fate been prevented 
by the interpoſition, the counſe}, and the ſmooth ſpeeches of 
Guicciardini. | 
In 1531, the pope, thinking he could never do enough 
for him, made him governor of Bologna (r), contrary to 
all former precedents, that city having never before been com- 
e was in this poſt -when 
his holineſs met Charles V. there in December 1532, and 
he aſſiſted at the pompous coronation of the ſaid emperor, 
on St. Matthias's day following. This ſolemnity was graced 


with the preſence of ſeveral princes, who all ſnewed our 


governor particular marks of their reſpect, every one court- 


ing his company for the ſake of his inſtruftive conver- 


ſation. | 

He had at this time laid the plan of his hiſtory, and made 
ſome progreſs in it ; this coming to the ears of the emperor 
before he left Bologna, his imperial majeſty gave orders, 
when Guicctardini ſhould attend his Jevee, to have him ad- 
mitted into his dreſſing room, where he converſed with him 


(x) See Girolamo, book X. There 
is alſo ſtill preſerved in the family 
an original jetter from the duke of 
Milan, directed, IIluſtriſſimo do- 
mino Franceſco Guicciardino Locum- 
renenti Pontificio & tanquam patri 
honor: in caſtris ſanctiſſimæ ligz ; 
and ends, De V, S. come filio Fran- 


cefco ſecundo, viſconte duca di 


Milano, - And another from the king 
of France, with this honourable ad- 
dreſs, A mon coutin Franceſco Guic- 
ciardini gouverneur gen, du pape. 


(r) Hence it is, that we ſee him 


placed next to the duke, by Georgio 
Vaſari, in his fine painting, which 
repreſents this election, in the old 
palace. 


on 
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on the ſubject of his hiſtory for ſome time. So particular 
a diſtinction gave umbrage to ſeveral perſons of quality and 
officers of the army, who had waited many days for an au- 
dience. The emperor, being informed of the pique, took 
Franceſco by the hand, and entering thus into the drawing 
room, addreſſed the company in theſe terms; Gentlemen, 
« ] am told you think it ſtrange that Guicciardini ſhould 
« have admiſion to me before yourſelves; but I defire you 
« would conſider that in one hour I can create a hundred 
« nobles, and a like number of officers in the army, but I 


« ſhall not be able to produce ſuch an hiſtorian in twenty 


« years. To what purpoſe ſerve the pains you take to dif- 
« charge your reſpective functions honourably, either in the 
« camp or cabinet, if an account of your conduct is not ta 
© be tranſmitted to poſterity for the inſtruction of your 
« deſcendents. Who are they that have informed mankind 
« of the heroic actions of your great anceſtors but hiſto- 
« rians ? It is neceſſary then to honour them that they may 
te be encouraged to convey the knowlege of your illuſtrious 
&« deeds to futurity. . Thus, gentlemen, you ought neither to 
« be offended nor ſurprized at my regard for Guicciardini, 
« fince you have as much intereſt in his province as my- 
« ſelf,” | 

Our governor did not remain continually at Bologna, but 
dividing his time between that city and Florence, gave his 
preſence in both, as the neceſſities of the public in each cal- 
led for him. In February this year he ſent a letter of in- 
ſtructions to Florence, and in April received orders from the 
pope to reſorm the ſtate there, and to put Aleſlandro in the 
poſſeſſion of the government. *I'is one of Guicciardini's 
maxims that he who does not underſtand how to govern 
cities and people, ought to be taught, that by puniſhing a 
few he may quiet the reſt ; and in another he lays it down 
for a grounded truth, that men cannot well be governed with- 
out ſeverity, becauſe the malignant turn of human nature 
requires it; but at the ſame time care ſhould be taken to 
inſinuate that rigour is not pleaſing to him that puniſhes ; and 


only a reſource to which he is driven by neceſſity, and for 


the public welfare. Theſe precepts he made the rules of his 
conduct in governing Bologna, and by theſe means quieted 
that turbulent city, which could not have been effected by 
mildaeſs. 

However, as no adminiſtration ever was, or, indeed, ever 
can be ſo conducted as not to diſappoint the expectations of 
ſeveral individuals, and the diſappointed arg always prone 
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to degenerate into malecontents, ſo the ſevere courſe muſt 
unavoidably create to itſelf enemies of thoſe, who by their 
unruly ſpirits bring themſelves under its laſh. Accordingly, 
notwithſtanding all the governor's prudence, there were ſeve- 
ral in Bologna diſſatisfied with his ſeverity, and even in gene- 
ral they diſliked to have a layman for their ſuperior. As 
long as Clement ſat in the — chair, the murmurers grumbled 
only in private; but upon that pope's death, which happened 
in 1534, the diſguſt ſhewed itſelf openly; two noblemen in 


particular, Galeazzo Caſtelli, and Girolamo Pepoli, who 


till then had been fugitives, as ſoon as Clement was dead 


entered the city at noon day, with a retinue of ſeveral of 


their friends, and ſome outlawed perſons, well armed, The 
governor looking upon this as done in contempt of his perſon, 
meditated how to revenge. the affront. One evening two 
proſcribed felons under Pepoli's protection were taken up by 
the officers as they were walking the ſtreets, and carried to 
priſon : Guicciardini, without any further proceſs, ordered 
them to be immediately executed. Ihe count, highly in- 
cenſed, aſſembled a number of his friends, and was going 
in queſt of the. governor to ſeek his revenge, when the ſe⸗ 
nate ſent ſome of their members to defire him to return home, 
and not to occaſion a tumult, which, for fear of diſobliging 
that body, he complied with. 

It was this good diſpoſition of the ſenate towards him, 
which prevailed with Guicciardini to keep the reins in his hands 
after the death of Clement. He foreſaw that the people 
would no longer ſubmit to his commands, and [therefore had 
reſolved to quit the government ; but the ſenate conſidering 
that many diſorders might happen, if they were left withour 
a governor in the time of the vacant ſee, begged him to con- 
tinue, promiſing that he ſhould have all the aſſiſtance requi- 
fite ; to which he at laſt conſented, with true magnanimity 
and firmneſs of mind, deſpiſing the danger that threatened 


him, he remained in the city till he -underſtood that a new 


governor was appointed, when he reſolved to quit the place. 
And then though Pepoli had vowed his deſtruction for hanging 
two of his bravoes, yet he took with him but a few horſe- 
men, beſides his own ſervants; and the direct road lying 
that way, he would not avoid paſting by the palace of Pepol: : 
but contrary to every body's expeCtation, they remained quiet, 
and gave him no diſturbance in the journey. 

Some time aſter his arrival at Florence, upon the death of 
the duke, our hiſtorian had influence enough in the ſenate, 


to procure the election of Coſmo, ſon of Giovanni de Medici, 
: to 
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to ſuccced in the ſovereignty, But notwithſtanding he had 
intereſted himſelf ſo much in the election, yet he ſoon quit- 
ted the court, and meddled in public affairs no further than 
by giving his advice occaſionally, when required. He was 
now paſt fiſty, an age when buſineſs becomes ſatiating to 
minds turned to reflection. His chief wiſh was that he might 
live long enough, in a quiet receſs, at leiſure to finiſh his 
hiſtory (G). la this reſolution he retired to his delightful 
country ſeat at Emmz (H), where he gave himſelf up entirely 
to the work, nor could he be drawn from it by all the in- 
treaties and advantageous offers that were made him by 
pope Paul III. who, in the midſt of his retirement, paſſin 
from Nice to Florence, was at the pains to ſollicit our hiſto- 
rian, firſt in perſon, then by letters, and, at laſt, by the 
mediation of cardinal Ducci * to come to Rome; but 
he was proof againſt all applications (1), and excufing him- 
ſelf in a handſome manner to his holineſs, ſtuck cloſe to his 
great deſign ; ſo that though he enjoyed this happy tran- 
quillity a tew years only, yet in that time he brought his 
hiſtory to a concluſion, and had reviſed the whole, except 
the four laſt books (K), when he was ſeized with a violent 
fever, which carried him out of this world, on the 27th 
of May, 1540. 

He died in the 59th year of his age, very unexpectedly, 
which, as uſual in ſuch caſes, gave occaſion to various re- 
ports concerning the cauſe of his death; ſome attributing 
it to exceſſive grief, and others not ſparing to aſſert that he 
procured himſelf to be poiſoned in deſpair, on account of the 
deplorable ſtate to which his country wes reduced, under the 
adminiſtration of a prince whom he had the greateſt ſhare 


(G6) He was earneſtly ſollicited to 
it by Jacopo Nardi, who was him» 
ſelf a famous hiſtorian. 

(n) This houſe was not far from 
Florence, and it is often mentioned 
by hiſtorians, becauſe it was his; 
and it was memorable even then for 
the encampment and quarters of the 
prince of Orange, at the fiege of 
Florence, in 1529. 

* One of whoſe family married his 
daughter. 

(1) Various reaſons have been 
aſſigned for this refuſal : thoſe who 
judge of inward motives from out- 
ward appearances, imagined it to 
proceed from hence, that being 


Vol. VI. 


married, and without male iſſue, 
neither himſelf nor his deſcendents 
could poſſibly be made prelates or 
cardinals: he might alſo conſider 
that as there was no good harmony 
between his maſter and the pope, 
it would not be decent in him to quit 
the former and ſerve the latter, But 


the chief reaſon ſeems to have been. 


the natural detire, that men, ſatiated 
with butineſs, have for the ſweets of 
retirement, 

(x) This is the reaſon why we 
ſee no more than ſixteen books in all 
the firſt editions of his hiſtory, pub- 
liſhed by his nephew, 
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in railing to that power and dignity, But the general ſtream 
of moſt authentic hiſtorians clear him from this imputation, 
So far is certain, that Coſmo put in practice all the methods 
he could deviſe, to ſuppreſs the remaining ſpirit of liberty in 
his country, which he effected by the ſure method of im- 
poveriſhing his ſubjects. 

During the continuance of the republic, no nobleman 
was qualified for any poſtin the government, till he had made 
himſelf merber of one of the trading companies in Flo- 
rence (L). This regulation making it no diſgrace for any 
gentleman to keep a ſhop in the wholeſale way, the trade 
of Florence was become ſo extenſive as to render it one of 
the richeſt cities in Europe (M). Duke Coſmo, to leſſen this 
trade, promoted the. noblemen to places of honour and profit, 
without requiring the afore-mentioned qualification; and, 
moreover, erccted the order of St. Stephen, from which all 
traders were excluded (N); and, to allure the gentry into 
this order, he granted many valuable privilezes to the knights, 
and, amongſt the reſt, that of no executions to take place 
againſt their perſons or effects. The benefit of theſe privi- 
leges working upon the natural fondneſs that the Italians, 
as much as any other nation, have for titles, drew great 
numbers of the Tuſcan nobility out of trade, whereby many 
noble families are impoveriſhed and rendered dependent upon 
the fovereign. 

Theſe meaſures might unqueſtionably be ſo grievous to 
Guicciardini as to caule that melancholy which is ſaid to 


410 Noblemen in Italy are no more 
than what we call the gentry ; and 
though there is a very great num- 
ber of marquiſſes and counts, yer, 
as in Italy there is no precedence 
amongſt gentlemen, they claim no 
particular rank, 

(m) The place is ſhewn to this 
day at Piſa, whence, they ſay, the 
Florentine gallies ſet out once every 
year with woollen goods for Eng- 
land, which they reached by coaſt- 


ing along the French, Spaniſh, and 


Portugal ſhores. 


(x) This is a military order like 


that of Malta; the plan of which 
was followed in its inſtitution, the 
moſt material difference between the 
ewo conſiſting only in the article of 
celibacy; for, like thoſe of Malta, 


the knights of St. Stephen make 
proof of their birth; fight againſt 
the Turks; and enjoy commenderies. 
As no prince underſtood mankind 
better than the duke, he knew well 
the general ardor for tranſmitting 
titles to poſterity. He therefore 
mace a decree, that any gentleman 
who would ere& upon his eſtate a 
commendetie of no leſs value then 
ten thoutand, crowns, he and his 
eldeſt heirs male ſhould enjoy it, 
with the title of Commendeurs ; but 
in failure of male iſſue, ſuch com- 
menderies ſhould devolve to the or- 
der; and this in the courſe of ſo 
many years has greatly enriched it. 
The grand maſter, who is now the 
preſent emperor, has all theſe com- 
menderie's in, his diſpoſal, 


have 


Une e! 


have broke his heart: but we ſhould neither do juſtice to the 
reader, nor to that character of impartiality which we 
aſſume, if we omitted to mention what is obſerved on the 
other hand by the writer of our hiſtorian's life, who tells us, 
that there are ſtill ſeveral republican families at Florence, 
and that he had heard fome exprels a great deteſtation for 
the memory of Guicciardini, on account of his contributing 
to enſlave his country, eſpouſing the intereſt of the family of 
Medici; and they think he was ſo far from taking to heart 
the exerciſe of an arbitrary adminiftration, that he might 
probably have had a hand in forming the plan of the order 
of St. Stephen; which however was not confirmed till after 
his death, 

His funeral was performed without honour, but by his 
own expreſs order, without any pomp or funeral oration, 
as was cuſtomary ; he alſo ordered that no inſcri, tion ſhould 
be put upon his grave, which was obſerved, till the year 
1620, when the great chappel being repaired by the family, 
an inſcript on was engraved, which we {hall inſert below (o). 
Mr. Goddard, from the beſt authority, gives him the fol- 
lowing character: He was tall, of a venerable aipet, he 
had large ſhoulders, a plain face, a firong and robu!t contti- 
tution (y). This body incloſed a foul of which it was a 
proper index, for he was endowed with a firmneis of mind, 
which ſhewed itfe!f no leſs in civil intrepidity then in mili— 
tary courage. I hus Bouhi repreſents lim as excellent both in 
the camp and cabinet; and Scipivne Amirato obſerves, that 
it was impoſſible he ſhould be otherwile, when one conſidets 


ſays, © At that time I painted ſe- 
veral pieces, and, among the reit, 
that of Meſſer Franceſco Guicciar- 
dini, who was juſt returned from 
Bologna, at his country houſe near 
Montici, which pretty well reſem- 
bied him, and was admired.”” 

here is alſo a picture of him in the 
great duke's gallery, among the fa- 
maus hiſtorians on the left wing; 


(o) It was in theſe terms: 
FRaxcisco GvicclaRrDiNiy Senat. 
Peri F. 

Vigentem Ætatem Rebus maximis 
Agendis impendit. 
In Conſcribenda præclara Hiſtoria 
Vergentem 
Cujus Negocium an Ocium 
Glorioſius incertum 
Niſi Occii Lumen Negocii Famam 
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Clariorem redditiet, 

(v) This deſcription of his perſon 
is evidently taken from ſome pictures 
of him, whereof the family have 
one, that ſeems to have been drawn 
in thoſe days; ſuch another is in 
the houſe of Signor Panciatici. One 
of thoſe is probably that mentioned 
by Vaſari in the third part of his 
Lives of the Painters; where he 


Q 2 


and another in the right among the 
men of great learning, And the 
muſeum of Signor Carlo Tomaſo 
Strozzi preſerves a braſs medal of 
him, truck in thoſe days, which 
ſeems to have a good reſemblance ; 
on the reverſe is repreſented a rock 
without any inſcription, alluding to 


hs conſtancy and intrepiditye 
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the different employments and negotiations that were com- 
mitted to his trult, and the many conſultations both civil and 
military at which he aſſiſted. Poſſevino writes, that he was 
very well verſed in all affairs concerning peace and war; 
and Banditto Varchi, in his hiſtory, has this paragraph : 
« Franceſco Guicciardini, beſides his nobility, beſides his 
riches, beſides his degrees, beſides his having been governor 
and lieutenant- general of the pope, was alſo highly eſteemed, 
not only for his knowledge, but alſo for the experience he 
had in civil affairs and political tranſactions, a ſubject which 
he talked of and judged extremely well.” Dominico Mel- 
lini, in the deſcription of J. Giovanna of Auſtria's entry into 
Florence, calls him a man of prudence, and well verſed in 
the management of grand affairs relating to government ; 
and Sanſerino thus confirms all that had been ſaid before by 
others. I he pope and other princes in the alliance were fo 
ſenfible of his integrity and abilities, that by their authority 
he opened all their letters that paſſed through his hand while 
he was in the field, and corrected and altered their orders, 
as he thought the exigency of affairs required. Bouhi, in 
another place, calls him one of the greateſt men in Italy, 
which indeed Guicciardini has proved himſelf to be, in the 
two excellent books he has written, intitled, “Political and 
4 military advertiſements.” 

In general, thoſe who make mention of him agree, that he 
was a great profeſſor of the law, learned, upright and uncur- 
rupt : of this latter he gave a ſufficient proof, by leaving fo 
little wealth as he did, after the numberleſs opportunities he 
had of accumulating riches; and this ſufficiently diſcredits 
what Varchi has writ of his avarice, He was of a quick 
and high conception, of ſingular judgment, had a good 
memory, was profound and prudent in his councils, power- 
ful in the arts of perſuaſion and eloquence, and had a pecu— 
Har talent in diſcerning and deſcribing the characters of men. 
In his temper he was choleric but not raſh, affable but no 
lover of jeſts, ever preſerving a certain gravity. 

As to the productions of his pen, his hiſtory claims the 
firſt place : it would be tedious to relate all the encomiums 
beſtowed upon it by perſons of the ficſt character in the re- 
public of letters; it is ſufficient to obſerve that lord Boling- 
broke calls him The admirable hiſtorian ;” and ſays, he 
« ſhould not ſcruple to prefer him to Thucidides in every 
< reſpet.” In him are found all the tranſactions of that 
#ra, wherein the ſtudy of hiſtory, as that lord ſays, ought 
to begin; and was written in that point of time when theſe 
F events 
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events and all thoſe revolutions began that have produced ſo 
vaſt a change in the manners, cuſtoms, and intereſts of par- 
ticular nations, and in the policy, eccleſiaſtical and civil, of 
thoſe parts of the world; and as Guicciardini lived in thoſe 
days, and was employed both in the field and cabinet, he had 
all the opportunities of furniſhing himſelf with materials for 
this hiſtory ; in particular, he relates at length the various 
events which brought about the great change in religion by 
the reformation, thews by what accidents the French kings 
were enabled to become malters at home, and to extend 
themſelves abroad; diſcovers the origin of the ſplendor of 
Spain in the 15th century, by the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Ifabella; the total expulſion of the Moors, and the diſco- 
very of the Weſt Indies: and, laſtly, in reſpect to the empire, 
he gives an account of that change which produced the ri- 
valſhip between the two great powers of France and Auſtria; genag- 
from whence aroſe the notion of a ballance of power, the broke's 
preſervation whereof has been the principal care of all the third letter 
wiſe councils of Europe, and is ſo to this day. As ſoon as er. 4 
his hiſtory appeared in public it was immediately tranflated 9 54 þ "1 
into Latin, and has had ſeveral editions in moſt of the Eu”, 7 p 7 „ 
ropean languages; an unqueſtionable proof of its ner fel : by # —4 1 
Our author wrote ſeveral other pieces, as The ſacking o 92 * nr 
Rome; Conſiderations on ſtate affairs; Councils and Ad- 7. ” 1 
© monitions. “ * þ — 1 
Beſides, there are extant ſeveral of his law caſes, with his {* Re —_ 1 
opinion, preſerved in the famous library of Signior Carlo To- G « aa £ „ 
maſo Strozzi; and an Epiſtle in verſe, which has given him //2C. 0.2 WM 
a place among the Tuſcan poets, in the account of them by 39 
Creſcimbeni. It were to be wiſhed, that we could look into 
his correſpondence ; but all his letters, by fatal negligence, 
have perifhed ; our curioſity in that point can only be ſatiſ- 
hed by ſome written to him : part of theſe are from cardinal 
Pietro. Bembo, ſecretary to pope Leo X. and are to be ſeen 
in his printed letters; and others from Bernardo, Taflo, 
among which is that famous Sonette in his works, 


? 


} 


. 
„ 


„ 


Arno ben puoi il tuo natio ſoggierno, 
« Laſciar nel A ppeninno, etc.“ 


Bembo's letters ſhew that his correſpondent poſſeſſed the agree- 
able art of winning the affections both of private perſons and 
princes. : 
 Guicciardini was ſurvived by his wife (who lived till 15 59) 
and three daughters. Two married into the family of Cap- 
poni, and the third into that of Ducci. 
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GUI DI, (Ar EX ANS DER) an eminent Italian poet, was 
born at Pavia in Milan, upon the 14th of June, 1650; and 
ſent to Parma at ſixteen years of age. His uncommon parts 
and talents for Ttalian poetry recommended him ſo power- 
fully at court, that he received encouragement from the duke 
himſelf. He compoſed ſome pieces at that time, which, 
though they ſavored of the bad taſte then prevailing, yet 
ſhewed genius, and a capacity for better things. He had 
afterwards a deſire to fee Rome; and, in 1633, he went 
thither by the permiſſion of the duke of Parma. He was 
already known by his poems, which were much ſought at- 
ter; ſo that he found no difficulty in being introduced to per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction there. The queen of Sweden, 
Chriſtina, would fee him; and was ſo pleaſed with a poem, 
which he compoſed at her requeſt, that ſhe had a great de- 
fire to retain him at her court, The term allowed him by 
the duke being expired, he returned to Parma; but the queen 
having ſignified her deſire to that prince's reſident at Rome, 
and the duke being acquainted with it, Guidi was ſent back 
to Rome in May 1685. 

His abade in this city was highly advantageous to him; 
for being received into the academy, which was held at the 
queen of Sweden's, he became acquainted with ſeveral of 
the learned, who were members of it. He began then to 
read the poems of Dante, Petrarque, and Chiabrara; which 
reformed the bad taſte he had contracted, by letting him into 
the true beauties of poetry. The reading of theſe and other 
good authors entirely changed his manner of writing; and 
the pieces he wrote afterwards were of quite a different 
ſtile and taſte from what he had written before. Though 
the queen of Sweden was very kind to bim, and obtained a 
good benefice for him from pope Innocent XI. yet he did 
not ceaſe to feel the eftcem of his maſter the duke of Parma, 
but received from him a penſion, which was paid very punc- 
tually, The death of his royal patroneſs happened in 1689, 
but he did not leave Rome, for the duke of Parma gave him 
an apartment in his palace there, and his loſs was abundantly 
recompenſed by the liberality and careſſes of many perſons 
of quality. Upon the 2d of July, 1691, he was made a 
member of the academy of Arcadians at Rome, under the 
name of Erilo Cleoneo, nine months after its foundation, 
and was one of its chief ornaments. Pope Clement XI, 
who knew him well, and did him-kind offices while he was 
a cardinal, continued his favours to him after he was raiſed to 
the pontificate. 

In 


. 

In the year 1709, he took a journey to his own country, 
to ſettle ſome private affairs. He was there when the em- 
peror made a new regulation for the ſtate of Milan, which 
was very grievous to it; and being capable of any thing as 

well as poetry, was pitched upon to repreſent to prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy the inconveniencies and burden of this regu- 
Jation : for prince Eugene, being then governor of the coun- 
try, was deputed by the emperor to manage the affair, For 
this purpoſe Guidi drew up a memorial, which was thought 
ſo juſt and fo well reaſaned, that the new regulation was im- 
mediately revoked. The fervice he did his country in this 
reſpect procured him a mark of dillintion from the council 
of Pavia; who, by an act dated the 26th of March 1710, 
enrolled him in the liſt of nobles and decurions of the town. 
Guidi was now ſolely intent upon returning to Rome; but 
made his will firſt, as if he had foreſeen what was ſhortly 
to happen to him, Upon his arrival there, he applied him- 
ſelf to a verſification of fix homilies of the pipe; which 
when he had finiſhed he cauſed to be magnificently printed, 
and would have preſented to the pontiff, who was then at 
Caſtel-Gandolfe. With this view he fet out from Rome 
upon the 12th of June, 1712, and arrived in the evening 
at Freſcati, where he was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, of 
which he died in a few hours, aged almoſt 62 years. His 
body was carried back to Rome, and interred in the church 
of St. Onuphrius, near Paſſo. | 

Though nature had been very kind to his inner man, yet 
ſhe had not been ſo to his outer; for he was crooked and 
crumpt both before and behind; his head, which was reaſon- 
ably large, did not bear a juſt proportion to his body, which 
was but ſmall ; and he was blind of his right eye. On this 
account a friend, who drew his portrait, ſuch as we ſee it 


in the Journal de Venice, has, in order to conceal theſe im-,- 


perfections, given us only a buſt of him, and that in pro- 
file, with his left eye expoſed to view: wherein he has 
ſhewn himſelf more careſul then he, who engraved it for 
the edition of his works at Verona in 1726, where his right 
eye, which was the bad one, is preſented to us. In recom- 
pence however for theſe bodily defects, he poſſeſſed very 
largely of the faculties of the mind. He was not learned, 
but he had a great deal of wit and judgment. His taſte lay 
for heroic poetry, and he had an averſion to any thing free 
or ſatyrical. His goũt is original, though we may ſome- 
times perceive that of Dante, Petrarque, and Chiabrara, who 


were his models, 
Q 4 Though 
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| Though the writers of his life tell us of ſome proſe piece 
before it, yet the firſt production we know of is, Poeſie 
c [ jriche,” in Parma, 1681; which, with + L'Amala- 
dc ſunta,” an opera, printed there the ſame year, he after- 
wards made no account of, they being written during the 
depravity of his taſte, In 1687, he publ:ſhed at Rome, 
* Accademia per mulica;” written by order of Chriſtina of 
Sweden, for an entertainment, which that princeſs made for 
the earl of Caſtlemain, whom James II. king of England, 
ſent embaſlador to pope Innocent XI. to notity his acceſſion 
to the throne, and to implore his holinefs's aſſiſtance in re- 
conciling his three kingdoms to popery. © L'Endimione di 
Erilo Cleoneo, paſtor Arcade, con un diſcorſo di Bione Cra- 
teo al cardinale Albano. In Roma, 1692.” The queen of 
Sweden formed the plan of this ſpecies of paſtoral, and furniſ- 
hed the author with ſome ſentiments as well as with ſome lines, 
which are marked with comma's, to Gi.:inguiſh them from 
the reſt. The diſcourie annexed, by way of pointing out 
the beauties of the piece, was written by John Vincent 
S. arte a, Gtavina. « Le Rime. In Roma, 1704.” He takes an 
| opportunity of declaring here, that he rejec!s all his works, 
which had appeared. before theſe poems, except his L'En- 
dimione. Sei Omelie di M. S. Clemente XI. Spiegate 
„ in verſi. In Roma, 1712, folio.” This edition is very 
magnificent, and adorned with cuts. Tt is not properly either 
a verſion or a paraphraſe, the author having only taken oc- 
caſion from ſome paſlages in theſe homilies, to compoſe 

ſome verſes according to his own genius and taſte. 
In 17:6, was publiſhed at Verona, in 12mo, “ Poelie 
* d' Aleſſandro Guidi non piu raccolte. Con la ſua vita novamente 
s« ſcritta dal ſiguor Canonico Creſcimbeni. E con due Ragiona- 
* mentidi Vincenzo Gravina, non piu divulgati.” This 
is a collection of his printed poems and manuſcripts; and 
it conſiſts of pieces which he had recited before the academy 
of Arcadians upon various ſubjects; of the ſix homilies of 
Clement XI. of Sonnets in praiſe of Louis della Cerda, fon 
of the viceroy of Naples, who was killed in a ſea- fight; 
of Endymion with Gravina's diſcourſe ; and of two Diſſer- 
tations of Gravina, which had never been printed. The 
firſt is intitled, Della diviſione d' Arcadia,“ and relates to 
1 a ſchiſm, which was formed in the academy of Arcadians ; 
Z the ſecond is in proſe, and treats of poetry, and of the cha- 
racters of the moſt famous poets. I he editor has ſubjoined 
to theſe another piece in proſe, with this title, © L'Aca- 
* demia per muſica, la Dafne, Cantata, & Ragionamenta 
c di Erilo Cleoneo, (that is, Alexander Guidi) in morte 
ts 01 


GUIDO RE NT. 


ce di Ranucio II. Duca di Parma, recitato nel boſco Parra- 


„ ſio a' 12 Giugno, 1695. 
GUIDO RENTI, an illuſtrious Italian painter, was born 


at Bologne, in the year 1575, and learned the rudiments of 
painting under Denis Calvert, a Flemiſh maſter, who taught 
in that city, and had a good reputation. But the academy 
of the Caracci beginning to be talked of, Guido left his 
maſter, and entered himſelf of that ſchool, in order to be 
poliſhed and refined. He chiefly imitated Ludovico Caracci, 
yet always retained ſomething of Calvert's manner. Guido 
made the ſame uſe of Albert Durer, as Virgil did of old 
 *Ennius, borrowed what he pleaſed from him, and made it 

aſterwards his own ; that is, he accommodated what was 
good in Albert to his own manner. This he executed with 
ſo much gracefulneſs and beauty, that he alone got more 
money and more reputation in his time than his own maſters, 
and all the ſcholars of the Caracci, though they were of 
greater capacity than himſelf. He was charmed with Ra- 
phael's pictures; yet his own heads are not at all inferior to 
Raphael's. Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, moved probably 
with envy, is ſaid to have ſpoken very contemptuouſly of 
his pictures, and his infolent expreſhons might have had ill 
conſequences, had not Guido prudently avoided diſputing 
with a man of his impetuous temper. Guido acquired ſome 
{kill alſo in muſick, by the inſtruction of his father, who 
was an eminent profeſſor of that art. | 

Great were the honours this painter received from pope 
Paul V. from all the cardinals and princes of Italy, from the 
French king Lewis XIII. from Philip IV. of Spain, and alfo 
from Udiſlaus king of Poland and Sweden, who beſides 
a noble reward made him a compliment, in a letter under 
his own hand, for an Europa he had ſent him, He was ex- 
tremely handſome and graceful in his perſon ; and fo very 


beautiful in his younger days, that his maſter Ludovico in 


painting his angels took him always for his model. Nor was 
he an angel only in his looks, if we may believe what Gio- 
ſeppino told the pope, when he aſked his opinion of Gruido's 
performances in the Capella Quirinale, “Our pictures, ſaid 
„ he, are the works of men's hands, but theſe are made 
« by hands divine.” In his behaviour he was modeſt, 
entle, and very obliging; lived in great ſplendor both at 
| — and Rome; and was only unhappy in his immo- 
derate love of gaming. To this in his latter days he aban- 
doned himſelf ſo intirely, that all the money he could get 0 
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GUIGNARD. 


his pencil, or borrow upon intereſt, was too little to ſupply 
his loſſes: and he was at laſt reduced to ſo poor and mean 
a condition, that the conſideration of his preſent circum- 
ſtances, together with reflections on his former reputation and 
high manner of living, brought a languiſhing diftemper on 
him, of which he died in the year 1642. His chief pictures 
are in the cabinets of the great. The moſt celebrated of 


his pieces is that, which he painted in concurrence with Do- 


menichino, in the church of St. Gregory. It is obſervable, 
that there are ſeveral deſigns of this great maſter, in print, 
etched by himſelf. 


. GUIGNARD (Joan) a Jeſuiſt born at Chartres, and 
profeſſor of divinity in the college of Clermont, was execut- 
ed at Paris on the 7th of January 1595 for high treaſon : 
that is, for having written a book filled with rebellion and 
fury againſt Henry III. and Henry IV. of France. As the 
parliament were carrying on the proſecution againſt John Chaf- 
te], ſome of them, deputed for that purpoſe, went to the col- 
lege of Clermont, and ſeized ſeveral papers: and among 
theſe was found a book in the hand-writing of Guignard, 
containing propoſitions to prove, that it was lawful to kill 
the king ; with inferences, to adviſe the murther of his ſuc- 
ceftor alſo. As the juncture of things at that time required 
the government to proſecute with the ſtricteſt ſeverity a doc- 
trine, which not long before had expoſed the king's life to 
the wicked attempt of John Chaſtel, it was not thought 


proper to Thew the leaſt favour to the Jeſuit. He refuſed to 


make the Amende Honourable, and obſtinately perſiſted till 
his death, in not acknowled2ing Henry the IVth for king of 
France: for which he has been placed in the Jeſuits marty- 
rology. The whole kingdom of France abounded then 
with feditious preachers and perſons, who both in their con- 
verſation and writings hinted at the aſſaſſination of princes 
like Henry IV. whom they ſuſpected to favour the enemies 
of popery : and this, perhaps, was one of the reaſons, which 
induced the parliament of Paris to involve all the Jeſuits of 
France in the cauſe of John Chaſtel and John Guignard. 


GUILLEL MA, of Bohemia, in French Guillemete, 
was the foundreſs of an infamous ſe, which ſtarted up in 
Italy in the thirteenth century, and which under the matk of 
devotion uſed to practiſe ail manner of lewdneſs. It was 


ſaid of the followers of this woman, as has been faid of ſome 
Bk other 


GUICLIN 


other ſets, that they uſed to meet in a cave at night; andSee Fa a- 
that after ſaying certain prayers, they uſed to put out ther eRT TE. 
candles, when the men and the women coupled together, as 

chance ordered it. As to Guillelma, ſhe impoſed fo effec- 

tually upon the world by a ſhew of extraordinary devotion, 

and played her part ſo well all her life-time, that ſhe was not 

only reputed holy at her death, but alſo revered as a faint 

a conſiderable time after it. However, her frauds and the 
deluſions ſhe had employed were at laſt diſcovered, in the 

ſame manner, according to Spondanus, as the frauds of the Spond. ad 
Fratricelli; upon which her body was dug up, and burnt inans. 
1300. She died in 1281, and had been buried in Milan. 
Several female enthuſiaſts aroſe in different places about that 

time: which made a certain writer ſay, that“ the devils had 

ce plotted together to bring religion under petticoat-govern- 

«© ment,” 


GUILLIM or AGILLIAMS (Jonn), was fon of 
Tohn Guillim of Weſtburg in. Glouceſterſhire, who being 
of Welſh extraction, had this fon born to him in Hereford- 
ſhire about the year 1565, and deſigning to give him a libe- 
ral education, ſent him from the grammar ſchool to Oxford, 
where he was apparently entered, at ſixteen years of age, a 
ſtudent of Braſen-noſe college in February 1581. Having com- 
pleted his view in literature in the univerſity, he returned to 
Minſterworth in Glouceſterſhire, and had been there only 
a ſhort ſpace when he was called to London, and made a 
member of the Society of the college of arms, by the name 
of Portſmouth, whence he was promoted to the honours of 
Rouge Croix Purſuivant of arms in ordinary, February 26, 
1617; in which poſt he continued till his death, which 
happened May 7, 1621. His claim to a place in this work 
ariſes from his celebrated book, entitled, The Diſplay of He- 


out 1679, was added a treatiſe of honour, civil and mili-Ath. Ox. Ae ui 1 
tary, by captain John Loggan. The laſt was publiſhed, with 0. cans . 1 


A) We are informed by Mr. ter; and being acquainted with Guil- © 
wy that it was firſt 1 4 by lim, then an officer at arms, who >. AS ab | 
one Dr. Barcham in his younger years, adding ſome trivial things, publiſhed 52 . Orieþ- 1 
who afterwards becoming chaplain it, with Dr. Bracham's leave, under A 
to archbiſhop Bancroft, and proba- his own name. Ath. Ox, Vol. 2. col. 7/7 0/4@ 
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Fuller's very large additions, in 1724, and is generally eſteemed the 
actor. beſt book extant upon the ſubject, | 
ſhire, 
- GUISE (W1LL14M), an eminent Engliſh divine in the 
XVII. century, was the ſon of John Guiſe, Eſq; deſcended 
of an equeſtrian family (A) at Ablond's court near the city of 
Glouceſter. He was born in 1653, and having laid the 
foundation of his extenſive learning at ſchool, he went to Ox- 
ford, and was entered, in 1669, a Commoner of Oriel-College : 
which he changed for that of All Souls, where he was 
choſen fellow a little before he took his firſt degree in arts, 
April 4, 1674. He commenced maſter of arts October 16, 
1677, and entered into holy orders; but marrying Frances, 
daughter of George Southcote, of Devonſhire, he reſigned 
his fellowſhip. However, he ſtill continued at Oxford; 
he took a houſe in St. Michael's pariſh, reſolving not to 
leave the univerſity, on account of his ſtudies, which he 
_ proſecuted wich indefatigable induſtry, and ſoon became a 
a great wagen of th Oriental learning and languages. In 
that way he tranſlated into Engliſh and illuſtrated with a 
OL 4 commentary, Miſnæ pars ordinis primi Zeraim Tituli ſep- 
„ "tem (8); and was preparing an edition of Abulfeda's geogra- 
7247.7. phy when he was ſeized unfortunately with the ſmall-pox, 
Vich 3511) which carried him off September 3, 1683. Thomas Smith (c) 
, . En gives him the title of Vir longe eruditiſſimus, and ob- 
PEG A. Pd ſerves, that his death in the thirty firſt year of his age was a 
; prodigious Joſs to the republic of letters. The foreigners 
ftile him a perſon of great learning, and the immortal orna- 
ment of the univerſity of Oxford (D). He was buried at St. 
Michael's church in that city, where a monument was erected 
Athen. Ox. to his memory by his widow, with a Latin inſcription, which 
vol, i. col. beſides his oriental knowledge, atteſts the prozreſs he had 
748. and ; ag , S 
Fafti, col, made greatly above his years, in critics, in rhetoric, ma- 
195, 206, thematics and divinity, 

He left iſſue a fon John, who being bred to the army, 
raifed himſelf by his merit to the higheſt poſts there, and is 
at preſent well known and efteemed by the title of general 
Guiſe. He had alſo a good taſte of literature, and is a pro- 


(a) In his monument, the words it to Dr. Edward Pocock's Latin 
are, Equeſtri apud Gloceſtrienſes fa- verſion of Moſes Maimonides's Præ- 
milia. fatio Seder Seraim. Oxf. 1690, 4to. 
() It was publiſhed by Dr. Rd - (e) In vita Joh, Grævii. 
ward Bernard, Saviliaa profeſſor of (Dd) Acta eruditor, Lipfiz menſis 
aſtronomy at Oxford, who prefixed Jun, 1691, p. 252. 


1 moter 


GUNNING. 
moter of it, which deſervedly gave him a feat in the Royal 
Society, of which he is a fellow. 4 


GUNNING (PETER) biſhop of Ely, was the ſon of 
Peter Gunning of Hoo in Kent, and born there January 11, 
1613. He had his firſt education at the king's ſchool in 


Canterbury, where he commenced an acquaintance with 


Somner, the antiquarian, his ſchool-fellow (A). He grew re- 
markably ripe for the univerſity at the age of fifteen, was re- 
moved to Clare-hall in Cambridge; where he was put under 
the care of Mr. Barnaby Oley, a gentleman of good reputa- 
tion both for loyalty and learning. That ſociety ſoon became 
ſenſible of his merit, and promoted him to a fellowſhip in 
1633(B) : preſently after, he had his degree of batchelor of 
arts, and he became an eminent tutor in the college. He 
was very much alſo in the eyes of the whole univerſity, as 
being never wanting in any kind of academical exerciſes, 
whether of the ſerious or jocoſe ; and Jooked on as a youn 
man whoſe extraordinary parts and indefatigable induſtry — 
ſtudy promiſed great things; ſo that all colleges were ambi- 
tious ſome way or other to make him theirs. 

Accordingly, ſoon after he commenced maſter of arts, 
and had taken orders, he had the cure of little St. Mary's 
from the maſter and fcllows of Peter- houſe. He became an 


eminent preacher, and was licenſed as ſuch by the univerſity 


in 1641, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal, both 
for the church and king, by proteſting publickly againſt the 
faction when moſt formidable, and urging the univerſity to 


_ publiſh a formal proteſtation againſt the rebellious league in 


a ſermon at St. Mary's ; which, to ſhew that his auditors were 
diſpoſed to have complied with, was not only begun, but 
ſoon finiſhed, and ſhould have been ſent up in the name of 
the whole body, had not one man, who alone could hinder 
it, refuſed his aſſent, which yet it is thought he afterwards re- 
pented of (c). However it was ſoon after made public. A- 
bout the ſame time, making a viſit to his mother at Tun- 
bridge, he exhorted the people in two ſermons to make a 
charitable contribution for the relief of the king's forces 
there. This conduct rendered him obnoxious to the powers 
then in being, who firſt impriſoned him, and on his refufing 
to take the covenant, deprived him of his fellowſhip, which 


(a) Kennet's life of Somner, (c) Dr. Gower's fermon on his 
(2) College Regiſt, death, p. 17. 
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GUNNING. 


- obliged him to leave the univerſity, but not before he had 


drawn up a treatiſe againſt the covenant, with the aſſiſt— 
ance of ſome of his friends, who took care to publiſh it. 
Being thus ejected, he removed to Oxford, where he 
was incorporated mailer of arts July 10, 1644, and kindly 
received by Dr. Pink, warden of New-college, who appointed 
him one of the chaplains of that houſe. During his re- 
ſidence there, he officiated two years at the curacy of Cal- 
ſington, under Dr. Jaſper Mayne, near Oxford, aad ſome- 
times preached before the court, for which ſervice he was 
complimented, among many other Cambridge-men, with the 
degree of batchelor of divinity June 23, 1646(D). Soon 
after this, he became tutor to the lord Hatton, and Sir Fran- 
cis Compton, and then chaplain to Sir Robert Shirley, who 


was ſo much pleaſed with his behaviour, in ſome diſputations 


with a Romiſh prieſt (E), as well as with his great worth 
and learning in general, that he ſettled upon him an annuity 
of one hundred pounds. Upon the deceaſe of Sir Robert, 
he held a congregation at the chapel of Exeter-houſe, in the 
Strand, where he duly performed all the parts of his office 
according to the liturgy of the church of England ; yet he 
met with no other moleſtation from the uſurper Cromwell, 


than that of being now and then ſent for and reproved by 


him. 

On the return of king Charles II. he was ordered to be 
reſtored to his fellowſhip by the earl of Mancheſter ; and 
created Dr. of divinity by the king's mandate September 5, 
1660 having been firſt preſented by his majeſty to a pre- 
bend in the church of Canterbury, July 13 preceding ; ſoon 
after which he was inſtituted to the rectories of Coteſmore 
in the county of Rutland, and of Stoke-Bruen in Northamp- 
tonſhire, to which he had been preſented by Roger Heath, 
Eſq; December 20, the ſame year. But this was not all, 
for before the expiration of the year, according to the ſtile 
of the church of England, he was made maſter of Corpus- 
Chriſti- College in Cambridge, by a mandate from the king, 
February 2, void by the death of Dr. Love; whom he alſo 
ſucceeded as lady Margaret's profeſſor of divinity : nor did he 
ſtop here, for in a few months he ſucceeded to the regius 


profeſlorthip of divinity, and the headſhip of St. John's Col- 


lege, upon the reſignation of Dr. Tuckney, who had been 


(n) Wood's Faſti, vol. 2. col. 41, (x) Theſe were afterwards printed. 


35. and Athen. Ox. col. 764. See the liſt of his works in note (1). 
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GUNNING. 


obliged June 12, 1661, to give way for Gunning (r); he 
being looked upon as the propereſt perſon for ſettling the 
univerſity on right principles again, after the many corrup- 
tions that had crept into that body. 

All the royal mandates indeed, for his ſeveral preferments, 
were grounded upon his ſufferings and his other deſerts, for 
he was reckoned one ofthe moſt learned and beſt beloved ſons of 
the church of England: and as ſuch was choſen proctor both for 
the chapter of the church of Canterbury, and for the clergy of the 
dioceſe of Peterborough, in the convocation held in 1661 ; one 
of the committee upon the review of the liturgy, when it was 
brought into that ſtate of ſufficiency where it has reſted ever 
fince ; and was principally concerned in the conference with 
the diflenters at the Savoy the ſame year. In 1669, he was 
promoted to the biſhoprick of Chicheſter, which he held 
with his regius profeſſorſhip of divinity till 1674, when he 
was tranſlated to Ely; where, after ten years enjoining it, he 


died a batchelor, in the ſeventy firſt year of his age, July 6, 


1684. His corps was interred in the cathedral of Ely, under 
an elegant monument of white marble, the inſcription upon 
which has been often printed, and the reader may find it in 
the places mentioned below G). 


As to his character, it has been ſo variouſly drawn by the 


writers of different principles and parties of thoſe times, that 
we ſhall not take upon us to determine what is ſo warmly 
diſputed among them, viz. Whether his head was as good as 
his heart. Whether he was equally clear in his ideas and 
diſcernment, as he was lively in his imagination and expreſ- 
ſions. Whether his judgment was as ſolid as his parts were 
quick. Whether there was more of ſcholaſtic learning, ſo- 
phiſtry or the art of logie, than real truth and ſtrength in his 
reaſonings and diſputations. Whether his zeal or his know- 
ledge were predominant both in the forming and maintaining 
his opinions about civil and ecclefiaftical policy; and whe- 
ther in the plan of his faith, doctrine and diſcipline, he had 
more regard to the traditions and authorities of the fathers, 
than to plain ſcriptural proofs and principles. Nay, whether 
he was not in ſome points tos ſuperſtitious, we leave to the 


(r) Gunning was ordered, by the of Somerſham, Wood's Athen. Ox. 
king's mandate, to allow the Dr, ubi ſupra. 
an annuity of. 1001. that being the (G6) Willis's Cathedrals, Vol. ii. p. 
condition on which he reſigned the 365. Le Neve's Monum. Anglic. 
Profeſſorſhip, maſterſhip, and rectory Vol, iii. No. 115, &c. 
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GUNNING, 


reader's judgment after he has peruſed the ſentiments of the 
ſeveral writers referred to below (H). 

This, however, both truth and juſtice require us to ſay, 
that all agree in allowing him to be a profound divine, as 
well as a perſon of great erudition and literature; of a moſt 
unblameable life and converſation, and of moſt extenſive 
and exemplary charity. 

To the former, his writings mentioned below bear teſti- 
mony (1); and to the latter, his many extraordinary benefac- 
tions to the public; of which we have met with the follow- 
ing account. To the rebuilding of Clare-hall, where he 
had been formerly a fellow, he gave them two hundred pounds 
in his life-time, and left them a legacy of three hundred 
pounds towards a new chapel. To Bennet College, of which 
he had been maſter, though for a few months only, he leſt 
a legacy for the increaſe of commons, as a ſmall acknow- 
ledgment of the relation he had born to, and of his affection 
for, that ancient foundation (K). To St. John's College, where 
he had been laſt maſter, he bequeathed his whole library of 
books, thought to have been of five hundred pounds value, 
together with ſix hundred pounds in money, the half of 
which was appropriated to. building the third court, and the 
rents of ſome of its rooms to the payment of the ſinging men 
and choriſters of the chappel, to the re-edifying of which the 
other half was allotted; as was probably a benefaction to 
the univerſity, where his picture is ſtill preſerved in that li- 
brary. He gave moreover, two hundred pounds to his own 
cathedral at Ely, which was laid out upon the pavement in 
the choir; and five hundred pounds towards rebuilding that 
of St. Paul. And that every place, to which he had born 


(n) Sermons in Ely cathedral, 
1684. p. 16. Walker's Sufferings of 
the clergy, Part 2. p. 142. Ath. Ox. 
ubi ſupra, Lives of the biſhops 
from the reſtoration, p. 249. E- 
chard's hiſtory of England, p. 1045. 
Abridgment of Baxter's life by Ca- 
lamy, Vol. i. p. 175. Kennet's 
Chronicle, p. 308. Burnet's Hiſtory 
of his own times, Vol ii. p. 181, 
436, 590. Vindication of arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, p. 93. 

(1) Viz. 1. A contention for 
truth, in two public diſputations upon 


infant baptiſm, &c. London, 1658, 


8 vo. 2. Schiſm unmaſked, or a late 
conference in 1657, &c. This was 
publiſhed the following year with a 
large preface by a Roman Catholic at 
Paris, 8vo. 3. A view and correc- 
tion of the Common Prayer, ah. 
1662. 4, The Paſchal or Lent faſt 
apoſtolical and perpetual, London 
1662, 4to. with an appendix an- 
ſwering the principal objections of 
the Preſbyterians. 

(x) Upon his admiſſion the double 
dividend and commons to the maſter 
were renewed, Hiſt, of Corp. Chr. 
Coll, Camb, 


* 


any 
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G UNT E R. 
any relation might taſte of his bounty, he became a ſingular 
benefator to the rectories of Coteſmore and Stoke-Bruen, 
and gave an additional maintainance to ſeveral poor vicars 
within the ſees of Chicheſter and Ely ; the excellency of which 
kind of charity he was ſo ſenſible of, that by a codicil to his 
will, dated September 11, 1683, he ordered after all le- 
gacies and payments diſcharged, the reſidue ſhould be employ- 
ed upon the preſent relief of poor vicars within the county of 
Cambridge and ifle of Ely, where the impropriations are in 
the hands of the biſhop (L). Dr. Gower adds, that he ſup- 


ported many ſcholars in the Univerſity, as well as fed the 


poor from his table, which with many other kinds of charity, 
he there ſpeaks of, ſhew him to have been a perſon of univer- 


ſal benignity (v). 


(L) His will, proved July 26, (m) Funeral Sermon, p. 58. but 
1684. Kennet's caſe of Impropr. p. whether this be the ſame with that 
257, and Willis's Cathedrals, vol, defence of it publiſhed in 1667, I 
ii. p. 365. cannot ſay. 


G UNTER (EpmvNnD) an eminent Engliſh mathema- 
tician in the XVII. century, was of Welſh extraction from 
a family of ſome note at Gunter's-town in Brecknockſhire; 
but his father being ſettled in the county of Hereford, had 
this ſon born to him there in 1581, and as he was a gentle- 
man poſſeſſed of an handſome fortune, he thought proper to 
breed him up ina liberal way. To that end, our author was 
put, at a ſuitable age, under the care of the famous Dr. 
Buſby at Weſtminſter ſchool, where he was admitted a 
ſcholar on the foundation ; and in conſequence thereof, was 
elected ſtudent of Chriſt-church College in Oxford in 1599. 
Having taken both his degrees in arts at the regular times 
he entered into holy orders, and became a preacher in 1614, 
and proceeded batchelor of divinity on November 23, the 
year following. | 

But his genius and inclination leading him chicfly to the 
mathematics, he applied early to that ſtudy, and about the 
year 1606, merited the title of an inventor by the new pro- 
jection of his ſector, which he then deſcribed together with 
its uſe in a Latin treatiſe; and ſeveral of the inſtruments 
were actually made according to his directions. Theſe being 
greatly approved (A), as being more extenfively uſeful than 


(a) The French from its uſes call have ſeveral uſeful treatiſes upon it 


it the compaſs of proportion, and in their own language. 
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GUNTER. 


any that had appeared before, on account of the greater 
number of lines upon them, and thoſe better contrived, 
ſpread our author's fame univerſally ; their uſes alſo were 
more largely and clearly ſhewn than had been done by others, 


and though he did not print them, yet many copies being 


tranſcribed and diſperſed abroad carried his reputation along 


with them, recommended him to the patronage of the earl 


of Bridgewater, brought him into the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Mr Oughtred, and Mr. Henry Briggs, profeilor of 
geometry at Greſham, and thereby his fame daily increaſing 
the more he became known, he was preferred to the aſtro- 
nomy chair at Greſham College on March 6, 1619. 

He had invented a ſmall portable.quadrant, for the more 
ealy finding the hour and azimuth, and other ſolar conclu- 
ſions of more frequent uſe, the preceeding year, 1618; and 


the ſubſequent year, 1620, he publiſhed his Latin Canon tri- 
angulorum, or table of artificial fines and tangents to the 
radius of 10, oco, ooo parts to each minute of the quadrant. 


This was a great improvement to aſtronomy, by facilitating 


the practical part of that ſcience in the reſolution of ſpherical 


triangles without the uſe of ſecants or verſed ſines: the 


ſame thing being done here by addition and ſubtraction only, 
for performing which, the former tables of right ſines and 
tangents required multiplication and diviſion. I his admira- 
ble help to the ſtudious in aſtronomy, was gratefully com- 


memorated, and highly commended. by ſeveral of the moſt 
eminent mathematicians who were his contemporaries, and 
who at the ſame time did juſtice to his claim to the improve- 
ment beyond all contradiction. 


The ue of aſtronomy in navigation, unavoidably draws 


the aſtronomer” s thoughts upon that important ſubject; and as 


great genius's can hardly look into any art without i Improving 


it, we find Mr. Gunter diſcovering a new variation in 
the magnetic needle, or the mariners compaſs, in 1622. Dr. 
Gilbert, in the beginning of that century, had inconteſtably 


eſtabliſhed the firſt diſcovery of the ſimple variation, after 


which the whole attention of the ſtudious in theſe matters 


was employed in ſettling the rule obſerved by nature therein, 
without the leaſt apprehenſion or ſuſpicion; of any other; 
when our author making an experiment this' way at Dept- 


ford in 1622, found that the direction of the magnetiſm 


there had moved no leſs than five degrees within two minutes, 
in the ſpace of two and forty years. Indeed the fact was ſo 


* furprifing, and ſo contrary to the opinion then univerſally te- 


ceiv ed 


ears of his ſovereign, or that prince Charles ſhould 


GUNTER. 


ceived of a ſimple variation only, which had ſatisfied and 


| bounded all their curioſity, that our author dropt the matter 


apparently, expecting, through modeſty, an error in his ob- 
ſervation to have efcaped his notice in his experiment, But 
afterwards, what he had done, induced his ſucceſſor at Gre- 
{ham to purſue it; and the truth of Mr. Gunter's experiment 
being confirmed by a ſecond, further enquiry was made, 
Which ended in eſtabliſhing the fact. We have ſince ſeen Dr. 
Halley immortalize his name, by ſettling the rule of it, in the 
beginning of this century. 

The truth is, Mr. Gunter's inclination was turned wholly 
the ſame way with his genius, and it cannot be denied that 
he reached the temple of fame, by treading in that road, To 
excite a ſpirit of induſtry, in proſecuting mathematical 
knowledge, by leſſening the difficulties to the learner, to 
throw new light into ſome things therein, which before ap- 
peared ſo dark and abſtruſe, as to diſcourage people of ordi— 
nary capacities from attempting them, and by that means, to 
render things of wonderful utility in the ordinary employments 
of life ſo eaſy and practicable, as to be managed by the 
common ſort, in perfecting or mechanically to combine arith- 


metic and geometry, is the peculiar praiſe of our author, 
who effected this, by that admirable contrivance of his fa- 


mous rule of proportion, now called the line of numbers, 
and the other lines laid down by it, and fitted in his ſcale, 
which, after the inventor, is called Gunter's ſcale; the de- 
ſcription and uſe of which he publiſhed in 1624, 4to. toge- 
ther with that of his ſector and quadrant already mentioned (8). 
'Tis no wonder that his fame by this time had reached the 
give di- 
rections, that he ſhould draw the lines upon the dials in 


W hite-hall garden, and draw up a deſcription and uſe of 


—— 


— 


engineer. 
from France, where he taught the 


(n) It was carried the ſame year 
into France by his friend Mr. Ed- 
mund Wingate, author of a treatiſe 
of arithmetic, that goes under his 
name, who communicating it to 
moſt of the principal mathematicians 
at Paris, was deſired by them to 
tranſlate it into French, which he 
did, and printed it the ſame year, 
1624, at Paris, with a dedication to 
the duke of Orleans, by the advice 
of Mr. Alleaune, the king's chief 
After Wingate's return 


Engliſh tongue to Henrietta Maria, 
R 2 


afterwards queen conſort to king 
Charles I. and her ladies, he impor- 
tuned Gunter to make a fuller expla- 
nation how to number upon it rhe 
rule of proportion, that ſo the uſe 
might become more extenſive; but 
Gunter's anſwer was, that it could 
not be expeRed the rule ſhould ſpeak ; 
intimating, that his explanation was 
ſufficiently clear and perſpicuous as 
the nature of the thing would ad- 
mit, but that the practitioner muſt 
make uſe' of his diſcretion, and not 


altogether depend upon precepts and 


examples, 1 
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them; or that king James ſhould order him to print the book 
the ſame year, 1624. There was, it ſeems, a ſquare ſtone 
there before of the ſame ſize and form, having five dials 
upon the upper part, one upon each of the four corners, 
and one in the middle, which was the principal dial ; being 
a large horizontal concave; beſides theſe there were others 


on the ſides, eaſt, weſt. north and ſouth ; but the lines on 


our author's dial, except thoſe which ſhewed the hour of the 
day, were greatly different. And Dr. Wallis tells us, that 
one of theſe was a meridian, in fixing whereof, great care 
was taken, a large magnetic needle being placed upon it, 
ſhewing its variation from that meridian from time to time, 
If that needle was placed there with that intention by our au- 
thor (c), it is a proof that his experiment at Deptford had 
made ſo much impreſſion upon him, that he thought it worth 
while to purſue the diſcovery of the change in the variation, 
of which the world would doubtleſs have reaped the fruits, 
had his life been continued long enough for it. 

But he was taken off December 10, 1626, about the 45th 
year of his age, the prime of life for ſuch ſtudies, He died in 
Greſham-College, and was buried in St. Peter the Poor, 


Breadſtreet, without any monument or inſcription; but his 


memory will always be preſerved in the mathematical world 
as an inventor, which entitles him to the honour of being 
the parent of inſtrumental arithmetic, The fifth edition of 


his works was publiſhed by Mr. Leybourn in 16; 4, 4to. 


(e) Dr. Wallis, from whom we he ſays the whole was done in 1625, 
have this account, aſcribes the erec- if ſo, the needle too muſt be placed 
tion of the dial as well as the needle there by Gunter, ſince Gellibrand 
to Mr, Gellibrand. Ins the firſt he was then a ſchool-boy, 
was certainly miſinformed ; and as 


Bayle'sDict. GUYET (Francis) an eminent critic, was born of a 


good family at Angers in the year 1575. This circumſtance 
of his life however cameto be known only by his heirs ; for he 
never would tell in what year he was born, but concealed 
his age with as much ſollicitude, as an ancient virgin who pro- 
poſes to be married : though indeed, it is ſaid, he had hardly 


a a conhident in any other thing. He loſt his father and mo- 
ther when a child, and the ſmall eſtate they left him came al- 


moſt to nothing by the ill management of his guardians. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he applied himſelf intenſely to books; and being 
of opinion, that Paris would enable him to perfect his judg- 
ment and knowledge by the converſation of learned men, he 
took a journey thither in 1599. The acquaintance he ſoon 


got 
7 


GUYS T. 


got with the ſons of Claudius du Puy proved very advanta- 
geous to him; for the moſt learned perſons in Paris did fre- 
quently viſit theſe brothers, and many of them met every 
day in the houſe of Thuanus, where Meſſieurs du Puy re- 
ceived company. After the death of that preſident, they held 
thoſe conferences in the ſame place: and Guyet conſtantly 
made one. He went to Rome in 1603, and applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the Italian tongue with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 
could make good Italian verſes, He was much eſteemed by 


Cardinal du Perron and ſeveral gre-t perſonages. He return- 


ed to Paris by the way of Germany ; and was taken into the 
houſe of the duke d'Epernon, to teach the abbot de (:ran- 
ſelve, who was made Cardinal dela Valettein 621. Being 
throughly ſkilled in Greek and Latin authers, he picked 
out of them what was moſt proper for his pupil ; and ex- 
plained it to him, not like a pedant, but with a view to the 
uſe, which a man deſigned for great employments would 
make of it. His noble pupil conceived ſo great an eſteem 
for him, that he always entruſted him with his moſt impor- 
tant affairs. He took him with him to Rome, and procured 
him a good benefice ; but Guyct, being returned to Paris, 
choſe to live a private life. rather than in the houſe of the 
Cardinal, and pitched upon Burgundy. College to make his 
abode in. Here he ſpent the remainder of his life, minding 
nothing but his ſtudies: and applied himſelf chiefly to a 
work, wherein he pretended to ſhew, that the Latin tongue 
was derived from the Greek, and that all the primitive words 
of the latter conſiſted only of one ſyllable. His work came 
to nothing; for they found, after his death, only a vaſt com- 
pilation of Greek and Latin words, without any order or 
coherence, and without any preface to explain his project. 
But the reading of the ancient authors was his main buſineſs: 
for as to the moderns, he meddled with nothing but hiſtories 
and voyages. The margins of his claſſics were full of notes 
many of which have been publiſhed. Thoſe upon Heſiod 
were imparted to Mr. Grævius, who inſerted them in his 
edition of 1667. The moſt compleat thing, that was found 
among his papers, was his notes upon Terence; and there- 
fore they were ſent to Boeclerus and afterwards printed. He 
took great liberties as a critic ; for he rejected as ſuppolititious 


all ſuch verſes, as ſeemed to him not to ſavour of the author's 


genius. Thus he ſtruck out many verſes of Virgil; diſcard- 
ed the firſt ode in Horace; and would not admit the ſecret 
hiſtory of Procopius. Notwithſtanding the boldneſs of his 
criticiſms, and his true manner of ſpeaking in converſation, 
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GUY ON. 

he was afraid of the public; and dreaded Salmaſius in par- 
ticular, who threatened to write a book againſt him, if he 
publiſhed his thoughts about ſome paſſages in ancient au- 
thors. He was ſo happy as to be accounted a man of great 
learning, though he had printed nothing; and was contented 
with the elogies, others beſtowed upon him. He is ſaid to 
have been a hearty, ſincere, and honeſt man. He was cut 
for the ſtone in 1636 ; bating which, his long life was hardly 
attended with any illneſs, He died of a catarrh, after three 
days illneſs, in the arms of James du Puy and Menage his 
countrymen, on the 12th of April 1655, being eighty years 
old, Hislife is written in Latin with great judgment and po- 
liteneſs by Mr. Portner, a ſenator of Ratiſbon, who took 
the ſuppoſititious name of Antonius Periander Rhætus; and is 
prefixed to his notes upon Terence, printed with thoſe of 
Boeclerus at Straſburg, in 1657. 


GUYON (Jonanna-Mary Bouvitss dela MoTus) 
a French lady, memorable for her writings and her ſufferings | 
in the cauſe of quietiſm; was deſcended of a noble family, 
and born at Montargis, April 13, 1648. At ſeven years of 
age ſhe was ſent to the convent of the Urſulines, where one 


of her ſiſters by half blood took care of her. She had given 


ſome extraordinary ſigns of illumination from her earlieſt in- 
fancy, and had made ſo great a progreſs in the ſpiritual courſe 
at eight years of age, as ſurprized the confeſſor of the queen - 
mother of England, widow of Charles I. who preſented her 
to that princeſs, by whom ſhe would have been retained, had 
not her parents oppoſed it, and ſent her back to the Urſu- 
lines. She tried to take the habit before ſhe was of age to 
diſpoſe of herſelf ; and her parents, having promiſed her to a 
gentleman in that country, obliged her to marry him. At 
the age of twenty eight, ſhe loſt her ſpouſe, who leaving her 
a widow with three ſmall children, two boys and a girl, of 
whom ſhe had the guardianſhip, the education of theſe, and 
the management of her fortune, ſeemed to have become her 
only employment for the future, She governed herſelf by 
theſe principles, and had put her domeſtic affairs into ſuch an. 
order, as required an uncommon capacity, when ſhe was ſud- 
denly ſtruck with an impulſe to abandon every thing and 
follow her deſtiny, without knowing what it might be, She 
had lived, both before and after her marriage, in the ſtricteſt 
exerciſe of all the auſterities of a religious devotee, 
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In this turn of mind, ſhe went firſt to Paris, where ſhe 
became acquainted with Mr. d'Aranthon, biſhop of Geneva, 
who perſuaded her to go into his dioceſe, in order to perfect 
an eſtabliſhment which he had begun at Gex for the reception 
of newly converted Catholics. Madam Guyon accordingly 
went to Gex in 1681, taking only her daughter with her ; 
and her parents writing to her ſome time afterwards to reſign 
the guardianſhip of them, which was forty thouſand livres a 
year, and give all her fortune to them, ſhe readily complied 
with the requeſt, reſerving only a moderate penſion for her 
own ſubſiſtence. Hereupon, the new community at Gex 
obſerving her humour, put it into the head of Mr. d'Aren- 
thon, their biſhop, to oblige her to beſtow this remainder of 
her fortune upon their houſe, and make herſelf ſuperior of it. 
But ſhe declined that propoſal, not approving of their regu- 
lations; whereat both the biſhop and his community took ſo 
much offence, that they entreated her to quit their houſe. 

Hereupon, ſhe retired firſt to the Urſulines of Thonon, 
and paſſing thence to Turin, and then to Grenoble, ſhe went 
at laſt to Verceil at the invitation of that biſhop, who had a 
great veneration for her piety. At length, after an ab- 
lence of five years, growing into an ill {tate of health, ſhe 
returned to Paris in 1686, to have the advice of the beſt 
phyſicians there. It was during this reſidence abroad, that ſhe 
compoſed the Moyen court et tres facile de faire Oraiſon ;” 
and another piece entitled, Le Cantique des Cantiques de 
Salomon interprets, ſelon le ſens myſtique,” which were printed 
at Lyons with a licence of approbation ; but as her irre- 
proachable conduct, and extraordinary virtues made many 
converts to the way of contemplation and prayer which was 
called quietiſm, the matter in a little time began to make 
a noiſe, and the more ſo, as letters were ſent from the pro- 
vinces where ſhe had travelled, complaining of her ſpiritual - 
iſm. | | 
The perſecution began with father de la Combe, a Barna- 
bite Monk, who was her confeſſor, and ſhe herſelf was con- 
fined by an order from the king in the convent des Filles de 
la Viſitation, in the ſtreet of St, Anthony, in January 1688. 
Here ſhe was ſeverely examined for the ſpace of eight months, 
by order of Mr. Harlai, archbiſhop of Paris ; but this ſerved 
only to illuflrate her innocence and virtue : and Madam Mi- 
ranion, the ſuperior of the convent, repreſenting the injuſtice 
of her detention to Madam Maintenon, that favourite plead- 


ed her cauſe ſo effectually to the king, that ſhe obtained an 
R 4 order 
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order for her diſcharge, and afterwards conceived a particular 
affection and eſteem for her. 

She had not been long ſet at liberty, when ſhe became 
known to the abbe Fenelon, afterwards the celebrated arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, to whom ſhe was introduced by the 
duicheſs of Bethune (A), who had formerly lodged in her fa- 
ther's houſe at Montargis, and renewed her acquaintance upon 
Madam Guyon's coming to Paris. Beſides theſe two, ſhe 


bad connexions with the dukes de Chevreuſe and Beauvil- 
liers, and ſeveral other perſons diſtinguiſhed by their parts 


and merit. But theſe connexions could not ſcreen her from 
the zeal of the eccleſiaſtics, who recurred to their uſual ſtra- 
tagem on theſe occations, making violent outcries of the 
church's danger from this fect. 

In this exigence, ſhe took the advice of thoſe who per- 
ſuaded her to put her writings into the hands of Mr. Boſſuet, 
the much famed biſhop of Meaux, and ſubmit to his judg- 
ment. That able prelate, after reading all her papers both 
printed and MS,(B) had a conference with her in perſon, 
and was ſo much ſatisfied as to communicate with her. In 
the mean time, the rage of the churchmen roſe daily higher, 
ſo that an order paſſed for the re- examination of her two 
books already mentioned. Mr. Boſſuet was at the head of 
this examination, to whom the biſhop of Chalons, after- 
wards cardinal de Nozil.es, was joined, at the requeſt of 
madam Guyon; and to theſe two were added, firſt, M-. 
Tronſon, ſuperior of the ſociety of St. Sulpice ; and, laſtly, 
M. Fenelon, During the examination, madam Guyon re- 
tired to a convent at Meaux, by the deſire of that biſhop. 
At the end of tix months 3o articles were drawn up by him, 
ſufficient as he thought to ſet the ſound maxims of ſpirituality 
and a myſtic life out of danger: to which four more by 


(a) This dutcheſs was the daugh- between them like that of St. Francis 


ter of Mr. Fouquet, who after hay- 
ing been at the head of the finances, 
fell into difgrace, and ended his 


days in a priſon. His daughter hav- 
ing paſſed the firſt years of this diſ- 


grace in exile, during which, ſhe 
drew by degrees towards Paris, and 
came at length to Montargis. Mr. 
Fenelon, from what had befallen her, 
was prejudiced againſt her, but by 


converſing with her, preſently chang- 


ed that prejudice into a ſingular ve- 
ncra ion; and there gigw an union 


de Sales with Madam de Chantal 
and ſome others; but this union was 
the principal ſource of both their 
ſubſequent perſecutions. 

(2) Among theſe, beſides the two 
printed tracts already mentioned, was 
the hiſtory of her own life, which 
ſhe had wrote, and in which ſhe 
had laid open all the ſecrets of her 
ſou! with the moſt undiſguiſed fim- 
plicity, ſo that ſhe made the biſhop 
in reality her confeſſor. 


way 


Ur 


way of qualification, being added, by Mr. Fenelon, the 
whole thirty-four were ſigned at Iſay near Paris by all the 
examinants, on the roth of March, 1695. 
Madam Guyon alſo ſigned them at the inſtance of Mr. 
Boſſuet, who prevailed with her likewiſe to ſubſcribe a ſub- 
miſſion to the cenſure which he had paſſed in April preceding, 
upon her printed tracts. That prelate himſelf dictated thoſe 
acts of ſubmiſſion, in which were found theſe words, among 
others : *I declare nevertheleſs . . . . without any prejudice 
eto the preſent ſubmiſſion, that I never had any deſign to 
& advance any thing that is contrary to the mind of the 
& Catholic Apoſtolic Roman church, to which I have al- 
« ways been, and ſhall always continue, by the help of God, 
& to be ſubmiſſive even to the laſt breath of my life; which 
& ] don't ſay by way of excuſe, but from a ſenſe of my 
«© obligation to declare my ſentiments in fimplicity, I never 
& held any of thoſe errors which are mentioned in the paſto- 
ce ral letter of Mr. de Meaux; having always intended to 
e writein a true catholic ſenſe, and not then apprehending 


< that any other ſenſe could be put upon my words.” io 


this the biſhop ſubjoined an atteſtation, dated July 16, 169g, 
purporting, that in conſequence of theſe ſubmiſſions, and of 
the good teſtimony that had been given of her during her 
reſidence for fix months in the convent of St. Mary de 
Meaux (c), he was ſatisfied with her conduct, and had conti- 
nued her in the participation of the holy ſacrament, in 
which he found her; declaring, moreover, that he had not 
found her in any wiſe involved in the abominations of Mo- 
lines, or others elſewhere condemned; and that he never 
intended to comprehend her in what he had ſaid of thoſe abo- 
minations in his ordonnance of the 15th of April preceding. 
Thus cleared ſhe returned to Paris, not dreaming of any 
further proſecution ; but ſhe was ſoon made ſenſible of her 
miſtake, | 

All theſe ſubmiſſions and atteſtations did not prove ſufficient 
to allay the ſtorm; on the contrary, ſhe was involved in the 


te) This atteſtation imported, that and chriſtian patience, joined to a 


Madam Guyon having lived in the 
houſe, by the order and permiffion 
of their biſhop, for the ſpace of fix 
months, had never given the leaſt 
trouble or pain, but great edifica- 
tion; that in her whole conduct, 
and all her worde, there appeared 
ſtrict regularity, ſimplicity, ſincerity, 
humility, mortification, ſweetneſs, 


true devotion and eſteem for all 
matters of faith, eſpecially for the 
myſtery of the Incarnation, and the 
holy infancy of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; 
and that if the ſaid lady would chuſe 
to paſs the reſt of her life in their 
houſe, the community would eſteery 
it a favour and happineſs, &c, &c. 


per- 
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perſecution of the archbiſhop of Cambray, and being ac- 
cuſed as well as him of quietiſm, was impriſoned before the 
expiration of the year 1695, in the caſtle of Vincennes; 
whence ſhe was removed, after ſome time, to the convent 
of Thomas a Vangirard, and thence was thrown into the 
Baſtile, where ſhe underwent many rigorous examinations, 
and continued in priſon as a criminal till the meeting of the 


general aſſembly of the clergy of France in 1700 ; when 


nothing being made (p) out againſt her, ſhe was releaſed. This 
was the laſt epoch of the eclat which madam Guyon made; 
aſter this ſhe went, firſt, to the caſtle belonging to her chil- 
dren, whence ſhe was permitted to retire to Blois, the next 
town to that caſtle, 


The twelve years which ſhe paſſed from this time to her 


death, the abſolute oblivion in which ſhe lived there, and 
the uniform and retired life which ſhe led the reſt of her days, 
are a conſpicuous evidence that the noiſe which ſhe had made 
in the world did not proceed from any vain-glorious ambi- 
tion that ſhe had of making a figure in it. All the days of 
this laſt ſtage of her life were employed in the conſumma- 
tion of her love for her God; of which ſhe had not only a 
plenitude, but was perfectly inebriated therewith, Her tables, 
the cieling of her chamber, every thing which fell into her 
hands, ſerved her to write down the happy fallies of a fruit- 
ful genius, filled with its only object. The numerous verſes 
which proceeded from the abundance of her heart, formed 
à collection, which was printed after her death, in five vo- 
lumes, under the title of “ Cantiques Spirituels, ou d' Em- 
e blemes ſur l'amour divin.“ Her other writings conſiſt of 


twenty volumes of the Old and New Teftament, with “ Re- 


cc flexions & explications concernant la vie interieure; 
&«& Diſcourſes Chretiennes,” in two volumes: Letters to ſeveral 
perſons, (who preſerved them) in four volumes; her Life, 


written by herſelf, in three volumes; a volume of Juſtifi- 


() One of her principal ene- 
mies was Mr, Harlai, archbiſhop of 
Paris, who had publiſhed an ordon- 
nance to condemn her Moyen Court, 
and the Cantique des Cantiques, in 


1694, and was the author of her 


firſt impriſonment in 1695, and all 
the hardſhips ſhe ſuffered there ; and 
the ſame prelate, together with Car- 
dinal de Noailles, and biſhop Boſſuet, 
were the grand inſtruments of the 


perſecution of her friend, the arch · 
biſhop of Cambray: however as 
they were united in their ſufferings, 
ſo were they alſo in their releaſe from 
them the archbiſhop, by that all- 
healing condu& of ſubmitting his 
opinions to the judgment of the 
church, had defeated the deſigns of 
his enemies in 1699, and Madam de 
Guyon, we ſee, was tree from any 
further trouble ſoon aſter, 
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cations, drawn from the moſt venerable eccleſiaſtical authors, 
which ſhe made uſe of in her defence before her examiners ; 
and two volumes of Opuſcles, in which are re-printed her 
Moyen Court, and the tract De Torrens Spirituels, with ſeve- 
ral other ſmall pieces. 

She died June 9, 1717, having ſurvived almoſt two years 
and a half the archbiſhop of Cambray, who preſerved a ſin- 
gular veneration for her to his laſt breath. 


G Y MN OSOPHISTS, ancient philoſophers, fo called 
by the Greeks, from their going naked. Some of them were 
of Africa, but the moſt famous were in the Indies. Thoſe 
of Africa inhabited a mountain in Ethiopia, not far from 
the Nile, without either houſe or cell. They did not live 
in community, nor did they ſacrifice together; but each had 
his ſmall habitation, where they performed apart their exer- 
ciſes and their ſtudies. "Theſe philoſophers profeſſed a great 
frugality, for they lived only upon ſuch things, as the earth 
naturally yielded, 

As to the Gymnoſophiſts of the eaſt, they were divided 


into Brachmans and Germanes. Strabo relates ſeveral things 


of the Brachmans, which are very ſingular. They begun geogr. lib, 


ſo early to take care of their ſcholars, that they ſent learned xv. 
men to the mother, as ſoon as they knew ſhe had conceived. 
Theſe learned men ſeemed to go thither to give their bleſſing 
to the mother, that ſhe might have a happy time; but their 
chief deſign was to give her good precepts, and if ſhe was 
pleaſed with theſe diſcourſes, it was taken as a good omen 
for the child, As the children grew up, they went through 
the diſcipline of different maſters. The Brachmans kept 
out of town in a wood, and led a very rigid life. They 
ſlept on hides, eatno fleſh, nor had any commerce with wo- 
men. They ſpent their time in fine diſcourſes, and commu- 
nicated their ſcience to thoſe that would come and hear them : 
but none of their hearers were allowed to ſpit or ſpeak; and 
whoever did, was turned out for that day. When a man 
had ſpent thirty ſeven years in that ſociety, he was at liberty 
to leave it, in order to lead a more ealy life: he was then 
permitted to eat ſuch beaſts, as do not labour for men, and 
to marry many wives. The Brachmans ſaid, that our life 
ought to be conſidered as a ſtate of conception, and death 
as a birth to a true and happy life for thoſe, who have phi- 
loſophiſed well. They added, that the accidents of human 
life are neither good nor evil; ſince the ſame things pleaſe 


ſome, and diſpleaſe others, and are even agreeable and diſ- 
| agreeable 
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agreeable to one and the ſame perſon, at different times. 
Thus much for morality. As to phyſicks and religion, they 
taught ſeveral things which ſavoured of folly; their main 
{kill not lying here. They believed however, that the world 
had a beginning, and would have an end; that it was round; 
and that God, who made and governed it, penetrated it every 
where. They believed alſo the Immortality of the ſoul, the 
tribunals of Hell, &c. They, who have a mind to be in- 
formed more particularly concerning theſe Indian philoſo- 
phers, may conſult a treatiſe of Palladius De gentibus In- 
diæ et Bragmanibus, which was publiſhed at London in 
1665, in Greek and Latin. | 

The Brachmans ſubſiſt ſtill in the eaſt. The third ſe, 
that is in vogue among the Chineſe, may be ſaid to hold the 
religion of the Brachmans or Bramins; and they call it ſo 
themſelves. They are prieſts, who chiefly reverence three 
things, the God Fo, his law, and the books which contain 
their particular ſtatutes, The Brachmans of Bengal lead a 
very auſtere life; they walk bare-headed and bare-footed upon 
their burning ſands ; and live only upon herbs. —The Brach- 
mans of Indoſtan have very ancient books which they call 
ſacred, and which they pretend God gave to the great Pro- 
phet Brahma. They preſerve the language, in which thoſe 
books were written, and uſe no other in their divine and 
philoſophical explications: by which means they keep them 
from the knowlege of the vulgar. They believe the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls; and eat no fleſh, They ſay, that the 
production of the world conſiſted in this; viz. that all things 
came out of the boſom of God, and that the world ſhall 
periſh by the return of thoſe ſame things to their firſt origi- 
nal. They explain this opinion by the emblem of a ſpider : 
for they feign, that a certain immenſe ſpider was the firſt 
cauſe of things, which wrought the web of this univerſe of 
matter drawn out of her own bowels, and diſpoſed it with 
wonderful art: that ſhe from the ſummit of her work con- 
tinually obſerves, orders, and regulates the motion of every 


T. Rurnet- Part: and that at laſt, when ſhe has ſatisfied herſelf with the 
rivs, in ap · pleaſure of adorning and contemplating her web, ſhe gathers 
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up the thread ſhe had ſpun, and ſo abſorbing all into herſelf 


Philoſoph, again, makes the whole nature of created 2 to vaniſn.— 


1 he Brachmans of Siam believe, that the firſt men were 
bigger than thoſe of this preſent time. and that they lived 
many ages without any ſickneſs; that our earth ſhall be de- 
ſtroyed one day by fire, and that another will come out of 
its aſhes, in which there ſhall be no ſea, nor any change of 


ſeaſons, 
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ſeaſons, but an eternal ſpring.---The Brachmans of the coun- 
try of Coromandel fay, that there are all at once ſeveral 
worlds in different parts of the univerſe ; that the ſame world 
is deſtroyed and renewed in certain periods of time; that our 
earth began with the golden age, and will be deſtroyed by fire. 

The Germanes were the other ſort of Gymnoſophiſts in 
the eaſt; the moſt conſiderable of whom were called Hy- 
lobians, becauſe they lived in the woods. They lived there 
upon leaves and wild fruits; forbore wine and women; and 
anſwered the queſtions of princes by meſſengers. There 
were ſeveral orders of theſe. which it is not material to enu- 
merate. They had phyſicians among them, who pretended 
to cure barrenneſs; and not only ſo, but to procure either 
boys or girls, as their patients pleaſe.i, Theſe, we may be 
ſure, did not lead ſedentary lives, like the Hylobians, but 
were freely entertained in people's houſes; for this won- 
derful ſcience of getting boys or girls gave them the beſt of 
titles to eſteem aud reverence. 

The hiftory of theſe Gymnoſophiſts may ſerve the ſame 
good purpoſe, that all ſuch hiſtories thould ſerve, that I mean, 
of guarding u againſt folly and madneſs : by convincing us, 
that there is nothing ſo ridiculous and extravagant, but what 
the wiſe, as they are often falſely called, have been ready to 
teach, and the multitude as ready to ſwallow. | 
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ABING TON, (WiLLIiam) an Engliſh poet and 
hiſtorian, was deſcended from an ancient family, 
and born at Hendlip, in Worceſterſhire in the 
year 1605, He received his education at St. 
Omers and Paris, where he was carneſtly preſſed to take 
upon him the habit of a Jeſuit ; but this ſort of life not ſuit- 
ing with his genius, he excuſed himſelf and left them. After 
his return from Paris he was inſtructed in hiſtory and other 
branches of polite literature, and became, ſays Wood, a 
very accompliſhed gentleman. He died the 3oth of No- 
vember 1654, TY behind him the following monuments 
of his abilities: 1. Poems,” 1635, in 8vo, 2d edit. un- 
der the title of Caſtura. 2. The Queen of Arragon,” 
a tragicomedy. 3. © Obſervations on hiſtory,” 1641, 8vo. 
4. Hiſtory of Edward IV. king of England,” 1640, in 
a thin folio, written and publiſhed at the deſire of king 
Charles I. Biſhop Nicholſon, ſpeaking of Edward the IVth's 
reign, ſays, that Mr. Habington „ has given us as fair a 
* draught of it as the thing would bear; at leaſt he has 
& copied this king's picture as agreeably as could be ex- 
c pected from one ſtanding at fo great a diſtance from the 
„original.“ Our author during the civil war is ſaid by 
Woed 
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Wood to have run with the times, and not to have been 
unknown to Oliver Cromwell; but there is no account of 
his being raiſed to any preferment during the Protector's go- 
vernment. 


HACKET,.(WiLLiam) an Engliſh fanatic in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, was at firſt a gentleman's ſervant, and 
afterwards married a rich widow, whom he ſoon ruined by 
his extravagance, He was enormouſly vitious ; being not 
only addicted to wine and women, but even to robbing upan 
the highway. He had never ſtudied, but had a great me- 
mory, which he abuſed in repeating the ſermons of mini- 
{ters over his cups. At length he ſet up for a prophet, and 
declared, that England ſhould feel the ſcourges of famine, 
peſtilence, and war, unleſs it eſtabliſhed the conſiſtorial 
diſcipline; and that for the future there ſhould be no more 

pes. He began to prophecy at York and Lincoln, where 
for his boldneſs he was publickly whipped, and condemned 
to be baniſhed. The people believed nevertheleſs that he 
had the extraordinary gift of the Holy Spirit; and he was 
ſo confident of his own favour with heaven, as to affirm, 
that if all England ſhould pray for rain, and he ſhould pray 
for the contrary, it would not rain. Edmund Coppinger 
and Henry Arthington, two perſons of learning, joined with 
him: the firſt by the title of The prophet of Mercy,” 
the ſecond by the title of The prophet of Judgment.” 
Theſe two viſtonaries pretended an extraordinary miſſion, 
and gave out, that*Hacket was the ſole monarch of Europe, 
and that next to Jeſus Chriſt none upon earth had greater 
youn than he. "I hey afterwards went farther, and equalled 

im in all things to Jeſus Chriſt, without being oppoſed by 
Hacket, who uſed to ſay in his prayers, ** Father, I know 
& thou loveſt me equally with thyſelf.” As they proteſted 
a moſt unre ſerved obedience to him, he ordered them to go 
and proclaim through a'l the ſtreets of London, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was came to judge the world, and lodged in ſuch an 
inn; and that no body could put him to death. They did 
ſo; and drawing together a vaſt concourie of people, diſ- 
courſed of the important miſſion of William Hacket. They 
returned to him; and when they ſaw him, Arthington cried 
out, © Behold the king of the earth.” They were proſe- 
cuted and tried. Hacket was ſentenced to be hanged and 
quartered, and executed accordingly on the 28th of July, 1592. 

The blaſphemies he uttered in his prayer upon the ſcaf- 
fold are ſo horrid, that we cannot tranſcribe them. He 
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had an inconceivable hatred againſt queen Elizabeth, whom, 
as he confeſſed to the judges, he had ſtabbed to the heart in 
effigy, and he curſed her. with all manner of imprecations, 
a little before he was hanged. As for Coppinger and Ar- 
thington, the former famiſhed himſelf in priſon, and the 
latter upon his repentance was pardoned. Theſe inſtances 
ſerve to ſhew, that there is nothing too extravagant for the 
human heart to be capable of ; and might, one would hope, 
be of uſe to thoſe, who would attentively contemplate 


them. 


HACKET, (Jonn) biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, 

was deſcended from an ancient family, and born in London on 

Life of bi-, the firſt of September x 592. He was admitted very young into 
— 3 Weſtminſter-ſchool, and, in 1608, elected from thence to 
bxed to his 1 rinity college in Cambridge, His uncommon parts and 
ſermons, by learning recommended him to particular notice; ſo that 
=O — after taking the proper degrees, he was choſen fellow of 
16, 5, fo- his college, and became a tutor of great repute. One 
month in the long vacation, retiring with his pupil, after- 

wards lord Byron, into Nottinghamſhire, he there compo- 

ſed a Latin comedy, intitled, Loyola ; which was twice 

acted before king James I, and printed in 1648. He took 

holy orders in 1618, and had ſingular kindneſs ſhewn him 

by biſhop Andrews and ſeveral great men. But, above all 

others, he was regarded by Dr, John Williams, dean of 

. Weſtminſter, and biſhop of Lincoln; who, being appointed 

lord keeper of the great ſea! in 1621, choſe Hacket for his 
chaplain, and ever loved and efteemed him above the reſt of 

his chaplains. In 1623, he was made chaplain to king James 

I. and alſo a prebenJary of Lincoln; and the year following, 

upon the lord keeper's recommendation, rector of St. An- 

drews, Holborn, in London. His patron alſo procured him 

the ſame year the rectory of Cheam, in Surrey; telling him, 

that he intended Holborn for wealth, and Cheam for health. 

In 1625, he was named by the king himſelf to attend an 
ambaſſador into Germany; yet upon ſecond thoughts he 

was diſſuaded from the journey, being told, that on account 

of his ſevere treatment of the Jeſuits in his Loyola, he 

would never be able to go ſafe, although in an ambaſlador's 

train. In 1628, he commenced doctor in divinity; and, 

in 1631, was made archdeacon of Bedford. His church of 

St. Andrews being old and decayed, he undertook to rebuild 

it, and for that purpoſe got together a great ſum of money 

in ſtock and ſubſcriptions; but upon the breaking out of the 

civil 
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civil war, the parliament ſeized them, as well as what had 
been gathered for the repair of St. Paul's Cathedral. In 
March 1641, he was one of the ſub-committee appointed 
by the houſe of lords, to conſult of what was amiſs and 
wanted correction in the liturgy, in hopes by that means to 


diſpel the cloud hanging over the church ; and made a ſpeech- 


againſt the bill for taking away deans and chapters, which 
is publiſhed at length in his life by Dr. Plume. In March 
1642, he was preſented to a prebend and reſidentiary's place 
in the church of St. Paul's, London; but the troubles com- 
ing on, he had no enjoyment of it, not of his reQory of 
St. Andrews. Beſides, ſome of his pariſhioners there hav- 
ing articled againſt him at the committee of plunderers, his 
friend Mr. Selden told him, it was in vain to make defences 
and adviſed him to retire to Cheam, where he would endea- 
vour to keep him quiet, He was diſturbed here by the earl 
of Eſſex's army, who marching that way took him priſoner 
along with them; but was ſoon after diſmiſſed, and from that 
time lay hid in his retirement at Cheam, where we hear no 
more of him, except that in 1648-9, he attended in his laſt 
moments Henry Rich earl of Holland, who was beheaded 
for attempting the relief of Colcheſter. 

After the reſtoration of Charles II. he recovered all his 
preferments, and was offered the biſhoprick of Glouceſter, 
which he refuſed ; but he accepted ſhortly after of that of 
Litchfield and Coventry, and was confecrated on the 22d 
of December 1651. ' he ſpring following he repaired to 
Litchfield, where finding the beautiful cathedral almoſt bat- 
tered to the ground, he ſet up in eight years a compleat church 
again, better than ever it was before, at the expence of 
20,0001. a 1000] of which he had from the dean and chap- 
ter, and the reſt was of his own charge and procuring from 
benefactors. He laid out 10001]. upon a prebendal houſe, 
which he was forced to live in, his palaces at Litchfield and 
Eccleſha}l having been demoliſhed during the civil war. 
He added to Trinity college in Cambridge a building called 
Biſhop's-hoftel, which coſt him 1200 l. ordering that the 
Rents of the chambers ſhould be laid out in books for the 
college-library. Beſides theſe as of munificence, he left 
ſeveral benefactions by will; as 5ol. to Clare-hall, 501. to 
St. John's college, and all his books, which had coft him about 
15c01. to the univerſity library. He died at Litchfield on 
the 28th of October 1670, and was buried in the cathedral 
under a handſome tomb, erected by his eldeſt ſon fir Andrew 
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Hacket, a maſter in chancery; for he was twice married, 
and had ſeveral children by both his wives. 1 
He publiſhed only the comedy of Loyola abovementioned, 
and a fermon preached before the King at Whitehall on the 
22d of March 1660. But after his deceaſe, A Century 
« of his ſermons upon ſeveral remarkable ſubjects, was 


publiſhed by Thomas Plume, D. D. in 1675, folio; and in 


1693, ** The life of archbiſhop Williams,” in folio, of 
which an excellent and improved Abridgment was publiſhed 
in 1700, 8vo. by Ambroſe Phillips. He intended to have 
written the life of James I. and for that purpoſe the lord 
keeper Williams had given him Mr, Camden's manufcript 
notes or annals of that king's reign ; but theſe being loſt in 
the confuſion of the times, he was diſabled from doing it. 
He was a man of great acuteneſs, and applied himſelf to 
all parts of learning, but could never make himſelf maſter 
of the oriental languages. He ſeems indeed to have been 
diſcouraged from attempting it; for Mr. Selden and biſhop 


« Creighton both affirmed to him, as we are told, that © they 


often read in Eaſtern writers ten pages without one line 
* of ſenſe, or one word of moment; and did confeſs there 
« was no learning like to what ſcholars may find in Greek 
«authors, as Plato, Plutarch, &c.” He was deeply verſed 
in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, eſpecially .as to what concerned our 
own church. In the univerſity when young he was much 
addicted to ſchool- learning; but grew afterwards - weary of 
it, as being full of ſhadows without ſubſtance, and contain- 
ing horrid and barbarous terms more fit, he would fay, for 
incantation than divinity. He was a man of exemplary 
conduct, and as remarkable for virtue and piety, as he was 
for parts and learning, | 


 HADDON, (Dr. WALTER) an eminent ſcholar, and 
great reſtorer of the learned languages in England, was de- 
ſcended from a good family in Buckinghamſhire, and born 
in the year 1510. He was educated at Eaton ſchool, and 
from thence elected to king's college in Cambridge; where 
he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his parts and learning, 
and particularly by writing Latin in a fine Ciceronian ſtyle, 
which he had attained by a conſtant reading of Cicero, He 
ſtudied alſo the civil law, of which he became doctor; and 
read public lectures in it. In 1550, he was made profeſſor 
of it; he was alſo for ſome time profeſſor of rhetoric, and 


orator of the univerſity, During king Edward's reign, he 


was one of the moſt illuſtrious promoters of the ns 
a £ a 
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and therefore, upon the deprivation of biſhop Gardiner, was 
thought a proper perſon to ſucceed him in the maſterſhip of 
Trinity-hall. In September 1552, through the earneſt re- 
commendation of the Court, though not qualified according 
to the ſtatutes, he was choſen preſident of Magdalen col- 
lege in Oxford; but in October 1553, upon the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, he quitted the preſident's place for fear of being 
expelled, or perhaps worſe uſed, at biſhop Gardiner's viſi- 
tation of the ſaid college. He is ſuppoſed to have lain con- 
cealed in England all this reign; but on the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, he was ordered by the privy council to re- 
pair to her majeſty at Hatfield in Hertfordſhire, and was ſoon 
after conſtituted by her one of the maſters of the court of 
requeſts. Biſhop Parker alſo made him judge of his prero- 

ative court. In the royal viſitation of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, performed in the beginning of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, he was one of her majeſty's commiſſioners, as 
appears by the ſpeech he then made, which is printed among 
his works. In 1566, he was one of the three agents ſent 
to Bruges, to reſtore commerce between England and the 
Netherlands upon antient terms. He died in January 1571-2, 
and was buried in Chriſt church in London. He was en- 
gaged with fir John Cheke, in turning into Latin and draw- 
ing up that uſeful code of eccleſiaſtical law, publiſhed in 
1571, by the learned John Fox under this title, Reformatio 
legum ecclefiaſticarum, in 4to. He publiſhed in 1653 a 
letter, or anſwer to an epiſtle directed to queen Elizabeth 
by Jerom Oſorio biſhop of Silva in Portugal, and intitled, 
Admonitio ad Elizabetham reginam Angliz : wherein the 
Engliſh nation, and the reformation of the church, were 
treated in a falſe, abuſive, and ſcurrilous manner. The 
other works of Dr. Haddon were collected and publiſhed in 
1567, 4to, under the title of, Lucubrationes. This col- 
lection contains ten Latin orations, and fourteen letters, be- 
ſides the abovementioned to Oſorio; and alſo poems. Many 
of our writers ſpeak in high terms of Dr. Haddon, and in- 
deed not without reaſon; for through every part of his 
1 his piety appears equal to his learning and po- 
iteneſs. | 


HADRIAN VI. pope of Rome, was born at UtrechtDopin Bi- 
upon the 2d of March in the year 1459. His father, whoſe dcn ns 
name was Florent Boyens, was in a low condition of life; Ecclef. 
ſome ſay a barge maker, others a brewer, and others accent. xvi, 
weaver. Be this as it will, he was certainly ſo poor, Ge 
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his ſon Hadrian, who, according to the cuſtom of his country, 

took the ſurname of Florent, being defirous of 2 learned 
education, was forced to beg a place in the pope's college at 
Louvain, where poor ſcholars are brought up gratis. We 
are told, that he uſed to read at night, by the light of the 


lamps, that were hung up in churches, or the corners of 


In vita Ha- 
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ſtreets; which may ſerve as a proof both of his poverty and 
his ſtudious temper. As he had a genius proper for learning, 
he made a great progreſs in all kinds of ſciences, and became 
in a few years an able divine. The princeſs Margaret, 
daughter of Maximilian the emperor, being informed of 
his learning and piety, for his manners were alſo exemplary, 
gave him a cure in Holland, and furniſhed him with all ne- 
ceſſary charges to take his degree of doctor in divinity ; 
which he did at Louvain upon the 21ſt of June, 1491, A 
little after he was made canon of St. Peter and divinity-pro- 
feſlor in the ſame city; and afterwards dean of St. Peter, 
and vice chancellor of the univerſity. Being now in good 
circumſtances, and willing to teſtify his gratitude to the uni- 
verfity, which had raiſed him, he built a famous college at 
Louvain of his own name, to receive poor ſcholars. His 
reputation in a little time gained him many benefices, as the 


deanery of Antwerp, the treaſury of the chapter of St. 


Mary the greater at Utrecht, and the provoſtſhip of our Sa- 
viour in the ſame city. 

In 1507, he was removed from a collegiate life to court ; 
for the emperor Maximilian, wanting a preceptor for his 
grandſon the archduke Charles, then about ſeven years old, 
thought he could not find a fitter perſon for that place, than 
doctor Hadrian Florent, The young prince made no great 
progreſs in Latin under him, and it is ſaid that his governor 
Chievres was the cauſe of it; who, deſiring to have the ſole 
poſſeſſion of his pupil, and all the glory of his progreſs, 
cultivated his inclination and biaſs, which lay for politicks 
and arms, and made him quite indifferent about his improve- 
ment by the leſſons of the Louvain profeſſor. Hadrian, not 
able to ſtand it out againſt Chievres, contented himfelf with 
forewarning his young ſcholar, that he would repent of his 
negligence hereafter. He did ſo; and Paul Jovius ſpeaks of 
it as a thing that happened in his preſence, how upon hear- 
ing a ſpeech made to him in Latin, after he was emperor, 
and not underſtanding it, he cried out with a ſigh, © Hadrian 
„told me how it would be.” However, the preceptor had as 
noble recompences for his pains, how ineffectual ſoever they 
might prove in regard to his pupil, as any man of that em- 
| h ploy 
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ploy ever had; for it was Charles the V's intereſt, which 
raiſed him to the papacy. 

But to return. Maximilian was fo pleaſed with the ſer- 
vice of Hadrian, that he ſent him his embaſſador to Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, whoſe daughter he had married, to obtain 
the favour of that prince for the archduke Charles ; and it 
is ſaid, he managed things with much greater addreſs, than 
could be expected from a man who had ſo long breathed the 
air of an univerſity. Ferdinand honoured Hadrian with the 
biſhoprick of T ortoſa ; who ſtill continued ambaſſador, and 
diſcharged all the e of that office, till the death of 
Ferdinand. Charles then becoming heir of bis dominions, 
left the biſhop of Tortoſa in Spain, that he might have part 
of the government with Ximenes cardinal of Toledo. He 
was ſoon after made a cardinal by Leo X. at the recommen- 
dation of Maximilian, in a promotion made by that pope, 
in July 1517. Charles going into Spain, aſter Ximenes, 
who had taken too much upon him, was ſent home, was 
ſo pleaſed with the negotiations of Hadrian, that when he 
went to receive the Imperial Crown, he appointed him go- 

vernor of Spain in his abſence, 

The holy ſee becoming vacant by the death of Leo X. 
cardinal Julius de Medicis, who had a powerful faCtion in 
the conclave, not being able to carry it for himſelf, agreed 
at laſt with the other cardinals to give their votes for the 
_ cardinal of Tortoſa, who was abſent ; judging him fit to be 
raiſed to the papacy, as one learned enough in theological 
matters to oppoſe Luther, and in political to quiet the trou- 
bles in Italy. Theſe two qualifications, rarely to be found 
in the ſame man, met together in Hadrian; who had given 
proofs of the one by his lectures and writings, and of the 
other by his government of Spain, He received the news 
of his election at Victoria in Biſcay, and aſſumed the next 
day the pontifical habit, in the preſence of ſome biſhops, 
whom he aſſembled in haſte, without waiting for the legates, 
whom the ſacred college ſhould ſend, He departed a little 
after to Rome ; and having paſſed through Barcelona, and 
from thence to Terragon, he embarked for Italy; where 
arriving, he made his entry at Rome upon the zoth of Auguſt, 
and was crowned the next day by the name of Hadrian VI. 
His election was upon the gth of January, 1522; and it 
diſpleaſed the people of Rome ſo highly, that they loaded 
the cardinals with curſes, as they went home, upon the 
breaking up of the conclave; crying out and ſaying, that 
© they had by their infamous cabals, not only betrayed the 
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HADRIAN. 
& city of Rome, which was deprived of its head, but had 
& alſo, which appeared to be next to madneſs, robbed Italy 
6 of the honour of the popedom.“ 

Hadrian found no little buſineſs at his arrival. Italy was 
in a combuſtion, by reaſon of a war between the emperor 
and the king of France. The holy ſee was at variance with 
the dukes of Ferrara and Urbin. The city of Rome af- 
flicted with fickneſs: Rimini newly ſeized by the houſe of 
Malateſta: the cardinals divided, and defying one another, 
The Ifle of Rhodes beſieged by the Turks: the treaſury ex- 
hauſted : the goods of the church engaged by his predeceſſor: 
the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate fallen into diſorder through an 
anarchy of eight months: and, what affected him moſt, the 
reformation by Luther, which gained ground, and grew 
ſtronger every day in Germany. He applied himſelf as faſt 
as he could to remedy theſe diforders and grievances, but 
the ſhortreſs of his pontificate permitted him to do but little, 
for he died upon the 24th of October 1523, in the 64th 
year of his age, without being able to make any great pro- 
greſs in removing the evils, which diſturbed the eccleſiaſtical 
{tate, within or without, He had very little ſatisſaction in 
his triple crown, as we may learn from the inſcription, he 
ordered to be engraven upon his tomb: Adrianus VI. hic 
litus eſt, qui nihil fibi infæſicius in vita duxit, quam quod 
imperaret; that is, Here lies Hadrian VI. who efteemed 
© no misfortune which happened to him in life, ſo great as 
his being called to govern.” We need not wonder, that 
he thought the Papal crown ſo heavy, conſidering the gene- 
ral diſorder of affairs during his pontificate ; and then he was 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the genius of the Italians, 
to avoid offending them in a thouſand inſtances. The news 
he daily received of the progteſſes and menaces of the Otto- 
mans, and his little experience in the affairs of Italy, fo 
diſturbed his head, that he could not forbear ſaying, “ he 
had more ſatisfaction in governing a college of Louvain, 
than in governing the whole Chriſtian church.“ If he 
had not been able to know of himſelf, that his irreſolutions 
and delays cauſed miſchief and murmurs, he would have 
known it by the reproaches he. received from others, even 
to his face, Thus an embeſſador from Spain began his 
ſpeech to him: Fabius Maximus, ſanctiſſime pater, rem Ro- 
manam cunctando reſtituit; tu vero pariter cunctando rem 
Romanam ſimulque Europam perdere contendis. That is, 
*« Moſt holy father, Fabius Maximus by delays reſtored the 
affairs of Rome; but you by delays go on to ruin, not 
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only Rome, but all Europe.” This exordium, Paul Jo- 


<< vius tells us, ſo confounded the. pope, that, as the cardi- 1; 
„ dinals hated him, they were ready to break out into276. 


laughter.“ 


The Italians have publiſhed heinous calumnies againſt 


him; and even they, who inſtead of defaming him in his 
morals, acknowledge his probity and zeal, ſcruple not to ſay, 
that he was not fit for a pope. His very ſobriety has not 
eſcaped raillery ; for being little uſed to the dainties of Rome, 
there was no fiſh he preferred before the ſtock fiſh ; fo that 
the price of this fiſh roſe conſiderably in his pontificate, not 
without the laughter of all the fiſh-market. Inſtead of 
praiſing him for this, Paul Jovius has had the boldneſs to 
ſay, that “ his taſte was no better in reſpect to good eating, 
than his judgment in the adminiſtration of publick affairs.” 
The joy expreſſed at Rome upon the death of this pontiff, 
which, as Paul Jovius tells us, was exceſſively great, was 
in reality a great commendation of him : becaule nothing 
rendered him more odious than his deſire to put a ſtop to the 
moſt crying ſins, and to employ the ſevereſt puniſhment 
againſt them. The report was, that he was going to pub- 
liſh ſome terrible bulls againſt Judaizers, ſcoffers at holy 
things, ſimoniſts, uſurers, and ſodomites. This laſt article 
alarmed both the court and city; and ſome young men there, 


after his death, fixed feſtoons upon his phyſicians gate, with Jovius, ut 


this inſcription in capital letters, To the deliverer of the era, p. 
281. 


country.“ 
It has been thought ſtrange, that a Pope, who owed his 


advancement to his learning, and who was himſelf an author, 
ſhould give ſo little countenance to men of letters. One of 
the things which made him decried by the Italians, was his 
lighting of poetry and delicacy of ſtyle: two accompliſh- 
ments, by which a great many under Leo X. had made their 
fortunes, and upon which they had valued themſelves prin- 
cipally in that country for fifty or ſixty years. He was fo 
little diſpoſed to favour poets, that one of the reaſons Paul 
Jovius gives for experiencing his kindneſs was, becauſe he 


had not joined poetry to the ſtudy of the liberal arts. Thelbia, p, 
paganiſm which the poets ſcattered in their works contributed, 277. 


it ſeems, nota little to this pope's coldneſs for them ; for he 
did not underſtand raillery in this point, nor could he be 
prevailed on to be complaiſant in theſe matters. He was no 
admirer, either of fine painting, or of antique flatues ; fo 
that when Vianeſius, the embaſſador from Bologna, was 
commending the ſtatue of Laocoon, which pope Julius 
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had bought at an immenſe price, and ſet up in the gardens 
of the Belvidere, he turned away his eyes, to ſhew his con- 
tempt of the images of that idolatrous people. 'T his con- 
tempt of poetry and the fine arts may eaſily be conceived to 
have rendered him very ungracious in the eyes of the Italians; 


it was however more pardonable than ſiiking the funds, as 


he did, which had been employed for the maintenance of 
learned men, who came from Greece into Italy, and to 
whom the Weſt is indebted for the reſurrection of letters. 
Cardinal Beſſarion maintained at Rome part of thoſe great 
genius's, and eſtabliſhed an academy for them in the Vatican, 
The greateſt number ſubſiſted upon the bounties of pope 
Nicolas V. of all whoſe ſucceſſors, ſays a vertain writer, 
there was none but Hadrian VI. who ſuppreſſed theſe grati- 
fications by an economy, which doth no honour to his me- 
mory. “ All the learned of his time, ſays La Mothe le 
% Voyer, promiſed themſelves advancement on his coming 
ce to the pontificate, becauſe he owed his fortune and exal- 
<« tation to learning. And therefore they could not but be 
* aſtoniſhed to ſee him ſo ill diſpoſed towards all who delighted 
*© in polite literature, calling them Terentianos, and treating 
«* them in ſuch a manner, that it was thought he would have 
& brought in baibariſm again, had he not died in the ſecond 
55 year of his pontificate.“ | 

Hadrian nevertheleſs was a great and good man in many 
reſpects. He did not diſſemble the abuſes he obſerved in the 
church : he publickly acknowledged them, and that in a 
very ſtrong manner, in his inſtructions to the nuncio, who 
was to ſpeak in his name at the diet of Nuremberg. You 
„ ſhall acquaint them, ſays he, that we ingenuouſly own, 
« that God has ſuffered his church to be perſecuted by the 
„ Lutherans, becauſe of the fins of men, eſpecially of the 
<«c priefts and prelates of the church. The ſcriptures teſtify, 
<< that the ſins of the people proceed from the fins of the 
«« prieſts. For this reaſon St. Chryſoſtom obſerves, that 
„ when our Saviour was about to cure the city of Jeruſalem 


of its diſeaſes, he firſt of all went into the Temple, that 


« he might chaſtiſe the fins of the prieſts, like a good phy- 
« ſician, who ſtrikes at the root of the diſtemper. We are” 
ce ſenſible, that for ſome years paſt there have been many 
« abominations in this holy ſee, abuſes in ſpirituals, exceſſes 
in mandates, and, in ſhort, every thing changed for the 
* worſe: nor is it to be admired, if the diſeaſe has deſcended 
ce from the head to the members, from the pontiffs to the 
F* inferior prelates. All we prelates have gone aſtray, every 
one 
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ic one into his own paths; and there has not been one for 
% a Jong time, who has done good, no not one.” He had 
long wiſhed to introduce among the clergy a reformation of 
manners, and had laboured to effect this while he was dean 
of St. Peters at Louvain: but the fruitleſsneſs of his pains 
had obliged him to deſiſt from the attempt. 

We have ſaid he was an author. He publiſhed a piece 
or two of ſchool divinity before his advancement to the pon- 
tificate, and Regulæ Cancelloriz Apoſtolice after. He 
wrote many letters to the princes of Germany, which were 
printed with the councils, and elſewhere. 


HAKEWILL, (GeorGt) an ingenious and learned Wood's A- 
Engliſh divine, was the fon of a merchant in Exeter, and then, Oxon, 


born there in 1579. After a proper education in claſſical li- 
terature, he was admitted of St. Alban's hall in Oxford; 
where he became ſo noted a diſputant and orator, that it 
ſeems he was unanimouſly elected fellow of Exeter college 


at two years ſtanding. He was afterwards made chaplain to 


prince Charles, and archdeacon of Surrey in 1616 ; but 
never raiſed to any higher dignity, on account of the zealous 
oppoſition he made to the match of the Infanta of Spain 
with the prince his maſter. Mr. Wood: relates the ſtory 
thus. After Hakewill had written a ſmall tract againſt that 
match, not without reflecting on the Spaniard, he cauſed it 
to be tranſcribed in a fair hand, and then prefented it to the 
prince. The prince peruſed it, and ſhewed it to the-king : 
who being highly offended at it, cauſed the author to be im- 
priſoned. This was in Auguſt 1621; ſoon after which, 
being releaſed, he was diſmiſſed from his attendance on the 
prince. He was afterwards elected rector of Exeter college, 
but reſided very little there; for the civil war breaking out, 
he retired to his rectory of Heanton near Barnſtable in De- 
vonſkire, and there continued to the time of his death, 
which happened in April 1649. He wrote ſeveral things; 


but his principal work, and that for which he is now known, 2 2 ce 
is An Apology or declaration of the power and providence /A,,, 4 


of God in the government of the world, proving that it 
e doth not decay,” &c. in four books, 1627. To which 
were added two mo:e in the 3d Edition, 1635, folio. 

He had a brother John, who was mayor of Exeter in 
1632; and an elder brother William, who was of Exeter 
college, and removed from thence to Lincoln's Inn, where 
he arrived at eminence in the ſtudy of the common law. 
He was always a puritan, and therefore had great _— 
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with the prevailing party in the civil war. He publiſhed ſome 
pieces in his own way; and among the reſt, The Liberty 
<« of the ſubject againſt the pretended power of impoſitions, 
& c. Lond. 1641, 4to. | 


_ HAKLUYT, (Ric HARD) famous for his ſkill in the naval 


hiſtory of England, was deſcended from an ancient and genteel 


family at Eyton in Herefordſhire, and born about the year 


1553. He was trained up at Weſtminſter ſchool ; and, in 


the year 1570, removed to Chriſt-church college in Oxford. 
While he was at ſchool he uſed to viſit his couſin Richard 
Hakluyt of Eyton, eſq; at his chambers in the Middle 
Temple : which Richard Hakluyt was well known and 
eſteemed, not only by ſome principal miniſters of ſtate, but 
alſo by the moſt noted perſons among the mercantile and 
maritime part of the kingdom, as a great encourager of na- 
vigation, and the improvement of trade, arts, and manu- 
factures. At this gentleman's chambers young Hakluyt 
met with books of coſmography,* voyages, travels, and 
maps; and he was fo infinitely pleaſed with them, that he 
reſolved from henceforward to direct his ſtudies that way, 
to which he was not a little encouraged by his couſin, For 


this purpoſe, as ſoon as he got to Oxford, he made himſelf 


a maſter in the modern as well as ancient languages; and 
then read over whatever printed or written diſcourſes of 
vgs and diſcoveries, naval enterprizes, and adventures 
of all kinds he found extant, either in Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, French, or Engliſh. By this means 


he became ſo conſpicuous in theſe branches of ſcience, that 


he was choſen to read public lectures in them at Oxford, and 
was the firſt man there who introduced maps, globes, ſpheres, 
and other inſtruments of this art, into the common ſchools. 


In proceſs of time he became known to and reſpected by the 


principal ſea commanders, merchants, and mariners of our 
nation; and though it was but a few years. after, that he 
went to reſide a long time beyond ſea, yet his fame travelled 
thither long before him. He held a correſpondence with the 
learned in theſe matters abroad, as with Abraham Ortelius, 
the king of Spain's coſmographer, Gerard Mercator, &c, 
In 1582, he publiſhed a ſmall “ Collection of voyages 
t and diſcoveries ;” in the epiſtle dedicatory of which to 
Mr. Philip Sidney it appears, that his lecture upon navigation 
above-mentioned was fo well approved of by the renowned 
fir Francis Drake, that the latter made ſome propoſals to 
continue and eſtabliſh it in Oxford. The ſame year he re- 
„„ celived 
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ceived particular encouragements from ſecretary Walſing- 
ham to purſue the ſtudy of coſmozraphy, and to preſevere 
in the ſame commendable collections and communica- 
tions. The ſecretary alſo gave him a commiſſion to confer 
with the mayor and merchants of Briſtol, upon the naval 
expedition they were undertaking to Newfoundland ; and in- 
cited him to impart to them ſuch intelligence and adver- 
tiſements, as he ſhould think to be uſeful. Mr. Hakluyt 
did ſo; and in acknowledgment of the ſervices he had done 
them, the ſecretary ſent him the following letter, to be found 
in the third volume of his voyages in folio. „“ Sir Fran- 
„ cis Walfingham to Mr, Richard Hakluyt of Chriſt- 
& church in Oxford. I underſtand, as well by a letter I 
“ long fince received from the mayor of Briſtol, as by con- 
* ference with fir George Pekham, that you have endea- 
** voured and given much light for the diſcovery of the 
ce weſtern partes yet unknowen. As your ſtudie in theſe 
ce things is very commendable, ſo I thanke you much for 
te the ſame; wilhing you to continue your travel in theſe 


and like matters, which are like to turne, not only to 


« your owne good in private, but to the public benefite of 
& this realm. And ſo I bid you farewell. From the court 
de the Iith of March 1582. Your loving friend, Francis 
* Walfingham.” _ 

About the year 1584, Mr. Hakluyt attended fir Edward 
Stafford as his chaplain, when that gentleman went over 
ambaſſador to France ; and continued there ſome years with 
him. He was made a prebendary of Briſtol - in his abſence. 
During his reſidence at Paris, he contracted an acquaintance 
with all the eminent Mathematicians, coſmographers, and 
other literati in his own ſphere of ſtudy. He enquired after 
every thing that had any relation to our Engliſh diſcoveries; 
and prevailed with ſome to ſearch their libraries for the ſame; 
At laſt, having met with a choice narrative in manuſcript, 
containing The notable hiſtory of Florida,” which had 
been diſcovered about twenty years before by captain Lou- 
donniere and other French adventurers, he procured the pub- 
lication thereof at Paris at his own expence. This was in 
1586; and in May 1587, he publiſhed an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of it, which he dedicated, after the example of the 
French editor, to the brave ſir Walter Raleigh. The ſame 


year he publiſhed a new edition of Peter Martyr's book, in- 


titled De Orbe Novo, illuſtrated with marginal notes, a com- 
modious index, a map of New England and America, and 
3 copious dedication, alſo to fir Walter Raleigh: and this 


book he afterwards cauſed to be tranſlated into Engliſh. - 
Hakluyt 
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Hakluyt returned to England in the memorable year 1588, 
and applied himſelf to ſet forth the naval hiſtory of England 
more expreſly and more extenſively, than it had ever yet ap- 
peared : and in this he was encouraged by fir Walter Ra- 
leigh in particular. He applied himſelf ſo cloſely to amaſs, 
tranſlate, and digeſt all voyages, journals, narratives, pa- 
tents, letters, inſtructions, &c. relating to the Engliſh na- 
vigations, which he could procure either in print or in manu- 
ſcript, that, in the latter end of 1589, he publiſhed his ſaid 
collections in one volume folio, with a dedicetion to fir Fran- 
cis Walſingham, who was a principal patron and promoter 
of the work. About 1594, Mr. Hakluyt entered into the 
ſtate of matrimony ; yet it did not divert him from going 
on with his collections of Engliſh voyages, till he had in- 
creaſed them into three volumes folio. And as he was per- 
petually employed himſelf, ſo he did not ceaſe to invite others 
to the ſame uſeful labours. Thus Mr. Jobn Pory, whom 
Dedication he calls his honeſt, induſtrious, and learned friend, under- 
— at his inſtigation, and probably under his inſpection, 
his thirs to tranſlate from the Spaniſh “ Leo's Geographical hiſtory 
volume - & of Africa, which was publiſhed at London 1600, in 
5 $1.2 folio. Mr. Hakluyt himſelf appeared ia 1601, with the 

tranſlation of another hiſtory, written by Antonio Galvano 

in the Portugueſe tongue, and corrected and amended by 


himſelf, This hiftory was printed in 4to. and contains a 


compendious relation of the moſt confiderable diſcoveries 
in various parts of the univerſe from the earlieſt to the later 

times. | 
In 1605, Mr. Hakluyt was made a pr-:bendary of Weſt- 
minſter, which, with the rectory of Wetheringſet in the 
county of Suffolk, is all the eccleſiaſtical promotion, we 
Wood 'sA- can find he arrived at, About this time the tranſlation of 
men. Oxon. Peter Martyr's hiſtory of the Weſt Indies was undertaken, 
" and firft publiſhed by Mr. Lok at the requeſt and encourage- 
ment of our author: for beſides his pwn publications of naval 
hiſtory, "far ſuperior to any thing of the like kind that had 
ever appeared in this kingdom, he was no leſs active in en- 
couraging others to tranſlate and familiarize among us the 
conqueſts and diſcoveries of foreign adventurers. This, and 
the ſpirit with which he alfo animated thoſe of his country- 


men, who were engaged in naval enterpriſes, by his uſeful 


communications, gained the higheſt efteem and honour to his 
name and memory, from mariners of all ranks, in the molt 
diftant nations no leſs than his own. Of this there are ſe- 
veral inſtances ; and particularly in thoſe northern diſcove- 
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ries, that were made at the charges of the Muſcovy mer- 
chants in 1608, under captain W. Hudſon: when among 
other places there denominated, on the continent of Green- 
land, which were formerly diſcovered, they diſtinguiſhed an 
eminent promontory, lying in eighty degrees northward, 


by the name of Hakluyt's headland. In 1609, he publiſhed 


a tranſlation from the Portugueſe of an hiſtory of Virginia, 
entitled, Virginia richly valued, by the deſcription of the 
& maine land of Florida, her next neighbour,” &c. and 
dedicated it to the right worſhipful councellors, and others 
the chearful adventurers for the advancement of that chriſ- 
tian and noble plantation of Virginia, Upon the revival of 
our plantation in that country, which afterwards enſued, 
Michael Drayton the poet thus apoſtrophiſes our author, in 
his Ode to the Virginian voyage.“ 


Thy voyages attend 
Induſtrious Hakluyt ; 
Whoſe reading ſhall inflame 
Men to ſeek fame, 
And much commend 
To after times thy wit. 


In 1611, we find Edmund Hakluyt, the ſon of our author, 
entered a ſtudent of Trinity college Cambridge. In the ſame 
year the northern d.ſcoveries, in a voyage to Peckora in 
Ruſſia, called a full and active current they arrived at by the 
name of Hakluyt's river ; and in 1614 it appears, that the 
banner and arms of the king of England were erected at 
Hakluyt's headland abovementioned. Our hiſtorian died on 
the 23d of November 1616, and was buried in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey. His manuſcript remains, which might have 
made another volume, falling into the hands of Mr. 
Purchas, were diſperſed by him throughout his four volumes 
of voyages, 


HAILLAN, (BzrxxarD DE GiRARD lord of) an eminent 
French hiſtorian, was deſcended of an ancient and noble fa- 


mily, and born at Bourdeaux about the year 1535. He went to Bayle, — 
eron, &c, 


court at twenty years of age, and ſet up early for an author. 
His firſt appearance in the republic of letters was in the 
quality of a poet and tranſlator. In 1559, he publiſhed 
a poem, intitled, The Union of the princes, by the mar- 
« riages of Philip king of Spain and the lady Elizabeth of 
« France, and of Philbert Emanuel duke of Savoy and 

the 
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ec the lady Margaret of France;” and another intitled, 
© The Tomb of the moſt chriſtian king Henry II.“ In 
1560, he publiſhed an abridged tranſlation of Tully's 


&« Offices,” and of Eutropius's Roman wa 1 and in 
1568, of © The life ef ÆEmilius Probus.” He applied 
himſelf afterwards to the writing of ' hiſtory, and ſucceeded 


fo well, that by his firſt performances of this nature, he ob- 


tained of Charles IX. the title of Hiſtoriographer of France 


in 1571. He had publiſhed the year before at Paris a book 


intitled, Of the ſtate and ſucceſs of the affairs of France ;” 


which was reckoned very curious, and was often reprinted. 


He augmented it in ſeveral ſucceflive editions, and dedicated 
it to Henry IV. in 1694: the beſt editions of it are thoſe of 
Paris 1609 and 1613, in 8vo. He had publiſhed alſo the 


ſame year a work intitled, ** Of the Fortune and Power of 


« France with a ſummary diſcourſe on the deſign of a hiſ- 
« tory of France: though Niceron ſuſpects that this may 
be the ſame with The promiſe and deſign of the hiſtory of 
« France,” which he publiſhed in 1571, in order to let 
Charles IX. ſee what he might expect from him in ſupport 
of the great honour he had conferred on him of hiſtoriogra- 
pher of France. In 1576, he publiſhed a hiſtory, which 
reaches from Pharamond to the death of Charles VII. and 


was the firſt, who compoſed a body of the French hiſtory in 


French. Henry III. was very well pleaſed with this, and 
ſhewed his ſatisfaction by the advantageous and honourable 
gratifications he made the author. The reaſons which in- 
duced du Haillan to conclude his work with Charles VIIth's 
death, are very good, and fhew that he underſtood the du- 
ties of an hiſtorian, He conſidered the alternative a man 


| expoſes himſelf to, who writes the hiſtory of monarchs late- 


Iy dead; viz. that he muſt either diſſemble the truth, or 


provoke perſons who are moſt to be feared. However, he 


afterwards promiſed Henry IV. to continue this hiſtory to 
his time; as may be ſeen in his dedicatian to him of the edi- 
tion of this work in 1594. He had acquainted his readers 
with this reſolution ten years before; for dedicating to Henry 


III. the ſecond edition of his hiſtory of France, corrected 


and enlarged in 1584, he ſpeaks to him in this manner : 
„Though I faid I would proceed no farther, nor write the 
„ hiſtory of Lewis XI. becauſe it was already done by 
« Philip de Comines, fieur d'Argenton, yet having fince 
„changed my relolution, &c.—T hat which has cauſed me 


4c to do this is, that the ſieur d'Argenton began his hiſtory 


« called Memoirs, but from the fifth year of his reign ; — 
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c that all the cauſes of the wars, and of the great affairs this 


5 king had, are compriſed betwixt the beginning of his reign, 
% and the time wherein Philip de Comines begins to write, 
& And in that part of hiſtory which he has treated, he has 
& concealed many things, which I have diſcovered and ex- 
« tracted from many books, memoirs, and diſpatches of 
c that time, and from many ſecret diſcourſes, written either 
in his reign, or a little after his death, free from fear, 
„ hatred, flattery, praiſe, or paſſion, into which they often 
« fall, who write the hiſtory of their own times, and by 
c the two laſt of which Philip de Comines has been in- 
c fluenced; being moved thereto either by his great affec- 
6 tion towards his maſter, or the benefactions he had re- 
c ceived from him, or the fear of his ſucceſſor. And there- 
% fore he has not ſaid what others might ſay, and what 


ec Other hiſtorians have ſaid of the actions, vices, and craft 


& of that king; and praiſing him more than he ought, he 
<« in many places acts the part of an orator, and of a pane- 
cc gyriſt, and not of an hiſtorian; and in his long digreſſions 
c on the affairs of foreign potentates, he tranſgreſſes the 
& hounds of hiſtory and of an hiſtorian,” Here we ſee his 
judgment concerning Philip de Comines. As for the pro- 
miſes he made of continuing the hiſtory of France, they 
came to nothing. Nothing of this kind was found among 
his papers after his death: the bookſellers, who added a 
continuation to his work as far as the year 1615, and after- 
wards as far as the year 1627, took it from Paulus Emilius, 
Philip de Comines, Arnoul Ferron, du Bellay, &c. 

Du Haillan died at Paris on the 23d of November 1610. 
Dupleix remarks, that he was originally a calviniſt, but 
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changed his religion, in order to ingratiate himſelf at court. Niceron, 


It muſt not be forgotten, that he attended, in quality of ſe- 8 


cretary, Francis de Noailles, biſhop of Acqs, in his em- 


baſſies to England and Venice, in the years 1556 and 1557, 


His dedications and prefaces ſhew, that he was not diſinte- 


reſted enough either as to his glory or fortune, He diſplays 


too much his labours, and the ſucceſs of his books, their 
ſeveral editions, tranſlations, &c, and he too palpably mani- 


feſts his deſires of reward. It is very vexatious to ſee, 


% ſays Mr. Bayle, that the men of learning cannot cure 


e themſelves of this common diſtemper, namely, a mer- 


cenary ſpirit. The court and the army being ſchools of 
ambition and luxury, and conſequently of hunger and 
&« thirſt after riches, it is no wonder they teach men to do 


nothing gratis, but to deſire large recompences for _ 
| e ſer- 
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t“ ſervices: and as this paſſion is not eaſy to be ſatisfied, 
« without boaſting of what they have done, and complain- 
c ing of the want of a juſt reward, there is no occaſion to 
ac take ſo much exception at this conduct. But there will 


* be ſtill ſufficient ground to lament, that ſtudy and the pro- 


<«« feſſion of letters ſhould not have taught du Haillan the 
<« prudence to avoid fo much oſtentation of his labours, and 


* to forbear complaints of the meanneſs of his fortune.“ 
He could not bear to have his hiſtory criticiſed : and he was 


greatly exaſperated at thoſe who preſumed to take that li- 
berty. It was with du Haillan as it always will be with 
men, who make no other uſe of letters, than to ferve the 
purpoſes of avarice and ambition: for learning, if it be not 
applied to correct the depravity of the human heart, is but 
too apt to increaſe it, and fo is often found to inflame the 
paſſions inſtead of appealing them. - | 

We will conclude our account of du Haillan with Monf. 
Sorel's critique on his. hiſtory, becauſe 'it is allowed to be 
Juſt and impartial. ** Du Haillan, ſays he, was even deſi- 
rous to imitate the elegance of the beft hiſtorians ; but to 
«© avoid pains he has almoſt tranſlated word for word all 
« Paulus Æmilius's orations, and has alſo copied him in 
66 his narrations: it is true, he has added a great many cu- 
C rious obſervations which he found elſewhere. He may 
be charged with giving a fabulous exordium to his hiſtory, 
„ intirely of his own invention; making Pharamond and 
<« his faithful counſellors deliberate, whether having the 
c power in his hand, he ought to reduce the French to an 
« ariſtocratical or monarchical government, and making each 


of them harangue in ſupport of his opinion. We find 


< there the names of Charimond and Quadrek, imaginary 
« perſons. It is a thing very ſurpriſing : we have but little 
« certainty, that there was ever ſuch a man as Pharamond 
« in the world ; and though we knew that there was, yet 
<« it is an egregious boldneſs to relate things of him, which 
<< have no foundation. Dupleix cenſures du Haillan for it, 
<« and reproaches him with having taken his ſpeeches from 
«« Amadis de Gaule: but Amadis has no ſuch political diſ- 
e courſess We muſt ſuppoſe, that Dupleix only meant 
« that du Haillan had invented this, as if it were to write a 


* kind of a romance: however, if they are not to be found 


« in Amadis, they may be found in many other places. 
„They are common places, which are uſually met with 
« in books that treat of ſo trite a- ſubject, as the different 
forms of government.—Notwithſtanding, all this, his wri- 
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HAL D E. 
-< tings are more judicious and methodical, than thoſe who 
c preceded him. His hiſtory inſtructs us in many particu- 
<« lars of the French government, which he underſtood well 
enough, as he has likewiſe ſhewn in his book, Of the 
cc ſtate and ſucceſs of the affairs of France. In fine, he is 
* to bepraiſed for having firſt attempted to put our hiſtory 
into a good and agreeable form, which he has effected ac- 


„ cording to the knowledge of the time, in which he on 
373. 


<« lived.” 


HALDE, (Joux BayT1sT pv) a learned Frenchman, 
was born at Paris in the year 1674 ; and entered into the 
ſociety of the Jeſuits, among whom he died in the year 
1743. He was extremely well verſed in all which regarded 
the Aſiatic geography; and we have of his a work, intitled, 
Grande Deſcription de la Chine & de la Tartarie, which 
he compoſed from original memoirs of the jeſuitical miſ- 
ſionaries. This great and learned work, on which he ſpent 
much time and pains, was publiſhed after his death in four 
volumes folio; and contains a great many curious and-inte- 
reſting particulars. He was concerned in a collection of 
letters, called Des Lettres Edifiantes, in eighteen volumes 
begun by father Gobjgn. He publiſhed alſo ſome Latin 
poems and orations. 


HALE, (Sir MaTTHEw) a moſt learned lawyer of the 


laſt century, and lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, was 


born at Alderſly in Glouceſterſhire, November 1, 1629. Lig ans 
His father was a barriſter of Lincoln's Inn; and being puri- Death of fr 
tanically inclined, cauſed him to be inſtructed in grammar Matthew 


learning by Mr, Staunion, vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, 3 


a noted puxitan. In 1626, he was admitted of Magdalen p. D. Land. 
hall in Oxford, where he laid the foundation of that learn- 1682. 


ing and knowledge on which he afterwards raiſed fo vaſt a 
ſuperſtructure. Here however he fell into many levities and 
extravagancies, and was preparinz to go along with his tutor, 
who went chaplain to lord Vere into the Low countries, with 
a reſolution of entering himſelf into the prince of Orange's 
army: from which mad ſcheme he was diverted, by being 
engaged in alaw-ſuit with fir William Whitmore, who laid 
claim to part of his eſtate, Afterwards, by the. perſuaſions 
of ſerjeant Glanville, he reſolved upon the ſtudy of the law, 
and was admitted of Lincoln's Inn in November 1629. 
And now he became as grave as before he had been gay; 
ſtudied at the rate of ſixteen hours a day; and threw aſide 
Vor. VI, * | 0 all 
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all appearance of vanity in his apparel. He is ſaid indeed 
3 bee. to have neglected the point of dreſs ſo much, that being a 
n ſtrong and well-built man, he was once taken by a preſs- gang, 
as a perſon very fit for ſea ſervice: which pleaſant miſtake 
made him regard more decency in his clothes for the future, 
though never to any ſuperfluity or vanity in them. What 
confirmed him ſtill more in a ſerious and regular way of life, 
was an accident, which is related to have befel one of his 
companions. Mr. Hale, with ſome other young ſtudents of 
the Inn, being invited out of town, one of the company 
called for ſo much wine, that notwithſtanding all Mr. Hale 
could do to prevent it, he went on in his exceſs, till he fell 
down as dead before them: ſo that all that were preſent were 
not a little affrighted at it, and did what they could to bring 
him to himſelf again. This particularly affected Mr, Hale, 
being naturally of a religious make; who thereupon went 
into another room, and falling down upon his knees, prayed 
earneſtly to God, both for his friend that he might be re- 
ſtored to life again, and for himſelf, that he might be for- 
given the being preſent and countenancing ſo much exceſs: 
and he vowed to God that he would never again keep com- 
pany in that manner, nor drink à health while he lived. 
His friend recovered; and henceforward he forſook all bis 
Burnet, &c. gày acquaintance, and divided his whole time between the 
p. 8, 9, 10, duties of religion, and the ſtudies of his profeſſion. 

Not ſatisfied with the law- books then publiſhed, but re- 
ſolved to take things from the fountain-head, he was very 
diligent in ſearching records; and with collections out of 
the books he read, together with his own learned obſerva- 
tions, he made a moſt valuable common- place book. He 
was early taken notice of by the attorney- general Noy, who 
directed him in his ſtudies, and admitted him to ſuch an in- 
timacy with him, that he came to be called young Noy. 
The great and learned Mr, Selden alſo ſoon found him out, 
and took ſuch a liking to him, that he not only lived in great 
friendſhip with him, but left him at his death one of his 
executors. Mr, Selden put him upon a more enlarged pur- 
ſuit of learning, which he had before confined to his own 
profeſſion; ſo that he arrived in time to a conſiderable know- 
ledge in the civil law, in arithmetick, algebra, and other 
mathematical ſciences, as well as in phyſick, anatomy, and 
ſurgery. He was alſo very converſant in experimental phi- 
loſophy, and other branches of philoſophical learning; and 

in antient hiſtory and chronology. But above all he ſeemed 
to have made divinity his chief ſtudy, ſo that thoſe who read 
what 
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what he has written upon theological queſtions, might be in- 
clined to think, that he had ſtudied nothing elſe, “ It is 


incredible, ſays Dr. Burnet, that one man, in no great Life, &c, 
„ compals of years, ſhould have acquired ſuch a variety of: 18, 19. 


© knowledge ; and that in ſciences which require much 
* leiſure and application. But as his parts were quick, and 
„ his apprehenſion lively, his memory great, and his judg- 
* ment ſtrong, ſo his induſtry was almoſt indefatigable. 
«© He roſe always betimes in the morning; was never idle; 
6 ſcarce ever held any diſcourſe about news, except with 
© ſome few in whom he confided intirely. He entered into no 
«© correſpondence by letters, except about neceflary buſineſs, 
* or matters of learning, and ſpent very little time in eatin 

& or drinking: for as he never went to publick feaſts, ſo 
„ he gave no entertainments but to the poor. He followed 
% our Saviour's direction, of feaſting none but theſe literally: 
“e and in eating and drinking he obſerved not only great 
& plainneſs and moderation, but lived ſo philoſophically, 
© that he always ended his meal with an appetite ; by which 
< he not only loſt little time when he dined, but was fit for 


any exerciſe of the mind immediately after. By theſe 


* means he gained a great deal of time, which others for the 
* moſt part waſte unprofitably.” 

Some time before the civil wars broke out, he was called 
to the bar, and began to make a figure in the world; but 
upon their breaking out, obſerving how difficult it was to 
preſerve his integrity, and yet live ſecurely, he reſolved to 
follow thoſe two maxims of Pomponius Atticus, whom he 
propoſed to himſelf as a pattern; viz. © To engage in no 
faction nor meddle in publick buſineſs, and conſtantly to 
&* favour and relieve thoſe that were loweſt.” He often re- 
lieved the royaliſts in their neceſſities, which ſo ingratiated 
him with them, that he came generally to be employed by 
them in his profeſſion. He was one of the counſel to the 
earl of Strafford, archbiſhop Laud, and king Charles him- 
ſelf; as alſo to the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, 


the lord Capel, and the lord Craven. But being eſteemed a Burnet, Ac. 
plain honeſt man, and of great knowledge in the law, heb. 20, 21. 


was entertained by both parties, the preſbyterians as well as 
loyaliſts. In 1643, he took the covenant, and appeared 
ſeveral times with other lay perſons among the aſſembly of 
divines. He was then in great eſteem with the parliament, 
and employed by them in ſeveral affairs, for his.counſel, par- 
ticularly in the reduction of the garriſon at Oxford; being, 
as a lawyer, added to the commiſſioners named by the parlia+ 
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ment, to treat with thoſe appointed by the king. In that 
capacity he did good ſervice, by adviſing them, eſpecially 
the general Fairfax, to preſerve that famous ſeat of learning 


from ruin. Afterwards, though he was greatly grieved at 


the murder of Charles I. yet he took the oath called the En- 
gagement; and on the 2cth of January 1651-2, was one 


Whitelock*s 


Memorials, 
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of thoſe appointed to conſider of the reformation of the 
law. Oliver Cromwell, who well knew the advantage it 
would be to have the countenance of ſuch a man as Hale 
to his courts, never left importuning him, till he accepted 


of the place of one of the Juſtices of the common bench, 


as it was called: for which purpoſe he was by writ made 
ſerjcant at law on January the 25th 1653-4. In that ſtation 
he aRed with great integrity and courage. He had at firſt 
grea* ſcruples concerning the authority under which he was 
to act: and after having gone two or three circuits, he re- 


fuſed to fit any more on the crown ſide; that is, to try any 


more criminals, He had indeed fo carried himſelf in ſome 
trials, that the powers then in being were not unwilling he 


* ſhould withdraw himſelf from meddling any farther in them: 


Life, &c, 
P. 23. 


of which. Dr. Burnet gives the following inſtance. Soon 
after he was made a judge, a trial was brought before him up- 
on the circuit at Lincoln, concerning the murder of one of 
the townfmen, who had been of the king's party, and was 
killed by a ſoldier of the garriſon there. He was in the field 


- with a fowling piece on his ſhou'der, which the ſoldier ſeeing, 


he came to him and ſaid, he was acting againſt an order 
the protector had made, viz. «© I hat none who had been 
« of the king's party ſhould carry arms ;” and ſo would have 


forced the piece from him. But the other not regarding the 


order, and being the ſtronger man, threw down the ſoldier, 
and having beat him, left him. The ſoldier went to the 
town, and telling a comrade how he had been uſed, got him 
to go with him, and help him to be reverged on his adver- 


fary. They bath watched his coming to town, and one of 


them went to him to demand his gun; which he refuſing, the 
ſoldier {truck at him; and as they were ſtruggling, the other 
came behind, and ran his ſword into his body, of which he 
preſently died. It was in the time of the aſſizes, ſo they were 
both tried. Againſt the one there was no evidence of ma- 


* lice prepenſe, ſo he was only found gui'ty of manſlaughter, 
and burnt on the hand; but the other was found guilty of 


murder; and though colonel Whaley, who commanded the 
garriſon, came into the court, and urged, that the man was 


killed only for diſobeying the protector's order, and that the 


ſoldier 
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ſoldier was but doing his duty, yet the judge regarded both | 


his reaſonings and threatnings very little, and therefore not 


only gave ſentence againſt him, but ordered the execution to 
6-2 be to ſucdenly done, that it might not be poſſible to procure 
| a reprieve. 


When Cromwell died, he not only excuſed himſelf from 

- accepting the mourning that was ſent him, but alfo refuſed 
2 the new commiſſion offered him by Richard; alledging, 
that “ he could act no longer under ſuch authority.” He did 

not fit in Cromwell's ſecond parliament in 16:6; but in Ri- 
chard's, which met in January 1558-9, he was one of the 
burgeſſes for the univerſity of Oxford. In the Healing Par- 


t Burnet, &e. 
- 
1 
7 
e liament in 1660, which recalled king Charles II. he was 
1 
t 


p. 30. 


elected one of the knights for the county of Glouceſter; and 
moved, that a committee might be appointed to look into 


8 the propoſitions that had been made, and the conceſſions 

8 that had been offered by king Charles I. during the late war, 

y - that from thence ſuch propoſt:ions might be digeſted, as they 

e ſhould think fit to be ſent over to the king at Breda. TheBurnet's | 

e king upon his return recalled him in June by writ, to ——— 
degree of {erjeant at Jaw: and upon ſettling the courts inyal. 1. 

n Weſtminſter-hall, conſtituted him in November chief baron 

)- of the exchequer. When the lord chancellor Clarendon de- 

f livered him his commiſſion, he told him, that ** if the king 

E % could have found out an honeſter and fitter man for that 

d «© employment, he would not have advanced him to it; and 

7, * that he had therefore preferred him, becauſe he knew none : 

er that deſerved it ſo well.“ He continued eleven years 1 

n that place, and very much raiſ-d the reputation and practicep. 3. 

e of the court by his impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, as 

1e alſo by his generoſity, vaſt diligence, and great exactneſs 

7 in trials. According to his rule of favouring and relieving 

ꝛe thoſe that were loweſt, he was now very charitable to the 

m non-conformiſts, and took care to cover them as much as 

r poſſible from the ſeverities of the law. He thought many 

of of them had merited highly in the affair of the king's reſtora- 

ne tion, and at leaſt deſerved that the terms of conformity ſhould 

er not have been made ſtricter than they were before the war. 

he But as he lamented the too rigorous proceedings againſt them, 

re ſo he declared himſelf always on the ſide of the church of 

a- England : ſaying, Thoſe of the ſeparation were good men, 

I, but they had narrow ſouls, or they would not break the 

of peace of the church about ſuch inconfiderable matters as the 

he points in difference were. In 1671, he was promoted to Burnet, c. 

as the place of lord chief juſtice of England, and behaved in“ 39: 


he S- 4 | that 


. that high ſtation with bis uſual ſtrictneſs, regularity, and dili- 
gence: but about four years and a half after this advance- 
ment, he was on a ſudden brought very low by an inflamma- 
tion in his midriff, which in two days time broke his conſti- 
tution to that degree, that he never recovered : for his ill- 

| nels turned to an aſthma, which terminated in a dropſy. 
Finding himſelf unable to diſcharge the duties of his func- 

tion, he petitioned in the beginning of January 1675-6 for 

2 writ of eaſe; which being delayed, he ſurrendered his 

office into the lord chancellor's hands in February. He died 

the 25th of December following, and on the 4th of January 

was interred in the church-yard of Alderley among his an- 

ceſtors : for he did not much approve of burying in churches, 

but uſed to fay, That churches were for the living, and 

| church-yards for the dead. He was knighted ſoon after the 
| Burnet, &c. reſtoration; and twice married, having by his firſt wife ten 
Þ P19 children. . 
E He was the author of ſeveral things, which were pub- 
liſhed by himſelf: namely, 1. * An Effay touching the gra- 

« yitation or non-gravitation of fluid bodies, and the rea- 

-<< ſons thereof. Lond. 1674. 2. Difficiles nugæ, or ob- 

* ſervations touching the Torricellian experiment, and the 

c yarious ſolutions of the fame, eſpeciatly touching the 
| « weight and elaſticity of the air. 1674. 3. Obſervations 
| * touching · che principles of natural motion, and eſpecially 
| «© touching rarefaction and condenſation. 1677. 4. Con- 
| tc templations moral and divine. 1677. 5. An Engliſh 
| « tranſlation of the life and death of Pomponius Atticus, 
written by his contemporary and acquaintance Cornelius 
Nepos; together with obſervations political and moral, 
46 1677. 6. The primitive origination of mankind conſi- 
«© dered and explained according to the light of nature, 
« 1677, &c.” He left alſo at his deceaſe ſeveral other 
works which were publiſhed ; namely, I.“ Pleas of the 
& crown; or a methodical ſummary of the principal mat- 
<< ters relating to that ſubject. 2. Diſcourſe touching pro- 
«« viſions for the poor. 3. A Treatiſe touching ſheriffs? 
% accounts: to which is joined his * Trial of witches at 
the aflizes held at Bury St. Edmunds on March 1, 1664. 
4. His Judgment of the nature of true religion, the 
cauſes of its corruption, and the church's calamity by 
* men's addition and violences, with the deſired cure.” 
5. Several tracts, as A diſcourſe of religion under three 
© heads, &c. His treatiſe concerning proviſion for the 
«+ poor already mentioned. A letter to his children adviſing 
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cc them how to behave in their ſpeech. A letter to one of 
„ his ſons after his recovery from the ſmall pox. 6. Diſ- 
& courſe of the knowledge of God and of ourſelves, firſt 
& by the light of nature, ſecondiy, by the ſacred Scriptures. 
«© 7, The original inſtitution, power, and juriſdiction of 
© parliaments, 8. The hiſtory of the pleas of the crown ;” 
firſt publiſhed in 1736 from his original manuſcript, and the 
ſeveral references to the records examined by the originals, 
with large notes, by Sollom Emlyn of Lincoln's Inn, eſq; 
2 vol. folio, The houſe of commons had made an order, 
29 November 1680, that it ſhould be printed then; but it 
never was printed till now. By his will he bequeathed to the 
ſociety of Lincoln's Inn his manuſcript books, of ineſtimable 
value, which he had been near forty years in gathering with 
great induſtry and expence. He defired they ſhould be 
& kept ſafe and all together, bound in leather, and chained ; 
ce not lent out or diſpoſed of: only, if any of his poſterity of 
that ſociety ſhould deſire to tranſcribe any book, and give 
* good caution to reſtore it again ina prefixed time, they ſhould 
te belent to him, and but one volume at a time: They are, 
“e ſays he, a treaſure not fit for every man's view; nor is 
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«© every man capable of making uſe of them.” p. 116. 


HALES, (Jonx) uſually called the Ever Memorable, was 
born at Bath in Somerſetſhire in the year 1584, and educated 


Athenz 


in grammar learning there. At thirteen years of age he wasg,,, 700. 


ſent to Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford; and in 1605 wasz, 


- choſen fellow of Merton by the intereſt and contrivance of 
Sir Henry Savile, warden of that college; who obſerving 
the prodigious pregnancy of his parts, reſolved to bring him 
in, and employed him, though young, in his edition of the 
works of St. Chryſoſtom. His knowledge of the Greek 
tongue was ſo conſummate, that he was not only appointed 
to read the Greek lecture in his college, but was alſo made 
in 1612 Greek profeſſor to the univerſity. Sir Thomas 
Bodley, founder of the Bodleian library, dying in 1613, Mr. 
Hales was choſen by the univerſity to make his funeral ora- 
tion: and the ſame year was admitted a fellow of Eton 
college. Five years after, in 1618, he accompanied fir 
Dudley Carlton, king James's ambaſſador to the Hague, in 
quality of chaplain; and by this means he procured ad- 
miſſion to the ſynod of Dort, held at that time. He had 
the advantage of being preſent at the ſeſſions or meetings of 
that ſynod, and was witneſs to all their proceedings and tranſ- 
actions; of which he gave fir Dudley an account in a * 
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of letters, printed afterwards among his Golden Remains. 
His friend Mr. Farindon, tells us, in a letter prefixed to 
this collection, that Mr. Hales “ in his younger days was 
« a Calvin ſt. and even then when he was employed at that 
4 ſynod ; and that at the well preſſing of St. J:hn iii. 16. 
« by Epiſcopius there, I bid John Calvin good night,” as 


37 


« he hath often told me.” He grew very fond of the re- 
monlirants method of theologizing; and after his return to 


England, being of a frank and open diſpoſition, wrote and 
talked in ſuch a manner, as brought him under the ſuſpicion 


of being inclined to ſocinianiſm : ſo far, in ſhort, that books 
actually written by Socinians were attributed to him. 

In the mean time he had a moſt ardent thirſt after truth, 
and a defire to have religion freed from whatever did not be- 
long to it, and reduced to its primitive purity and fimplicity ; 
which temper of his was ſufficiently made known by a ſmall 
tract, he wrote for the uſe of his friend Mr. Chillingworth, 
concerning ſchiſm and ſchiſmatick; in which he traced the 
original cauſe of all ſchiſm, and delivered with much free- 
dom his principles about ecclefiaſtical peace and concord. 
This tract being handed about in manuſcript, a copy of it 
fell into the hands of Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who 
being diſpleaſed with ſome things in it, occaſioned Mr. 
Hales to draw up a vindication of himfelf, in a remarkable 
Jetter, which was firſt printed in the 7th edition of a pam- 
phlet, intitled Difficulties and Diſcouragements, &c. He 


alſo ſent for him in 1638 to Lambeth, and after a conference 


of ſeveral hours, appears not only to have been reconciled to 
him, but even to have admitted him into his acquaintance 
and friendſhip. Some are of opinion, that the archbiſhop 
uled Mr. Hales's aſſiſtance in compoling the ſecond edition, 
in 1639, of his anſwer to the jeſuit Fiſher, where the ob- 
jections of A. C. againſt the firſt edition are fo fully and fo 
learnedly confuted ; and it is certain, that Mr. Hales was the 
ſame year preferred to a canonry of Windſor, which could 
not be done without the approbation and favour of the arch- 
biſhop. This however he did not enjoy longer than to the 
beginning of the civil wars in 1642. About the time of 
the archbiſhop's death, he retired from the college at Eton 


into private lodgings in that town, where he remained for 


a quarter of a year unknown to any one, living only upon 
bread and beer; and when he heard of the archb:ſhop's 
death, wiſhed his own head had been taken off inftead of 
his grace's. He continued in his fellowſhip at Eton, th: un 
refuſing the Covenant, nor complying in any thing * 
11 - Ts ©. ag > a N 8 
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the times; but was ejected upon his refuſal to take the En- 
gagement, or oath to be faithful to the commonwealth of 
England as then eftabliſhed without a king or houſe of lords, 
in 1648 or 1649. After this, he underwent incredible hard- 
ſhips, and was obliged to fell one of the moſt valuable li- 
braries that ever was in the poſſeſſion of a private man, for 
the ſupport of himſelf and his friends. | 

Nothing ſhews the unfortunate condition he was and had 
been in better, than the converſation he had one day with 
Mr. Farindon his intimate friend, This worthy perſon 
coming to ſee Mr. Hales ſme few months before his death, 
found him at very mean lodgings at Eton, but in a temper 
gravely chearful, and well becoming a good man under ſuch 
circumſtances. After a very flight and homely dinner ſuit- 


able to their lodgings, ſome diſcourſe paſſed between them 


concerning their old friends, and the black and diſmal aſpect 
of the times; and at laſt Mr Hales aſked Mr. Farindon to 
walk out with him into the church- yard. There this un- 
happy man's neceſſities preſſed him to tell his friend, that he 
had been forced to ſell his whole library, ſave a few books, 
which he had given away, and ſix or eight little books of 
devotion, which lay in his chamber; and that for money 
he had no more than what he then ſhewed him, which was 
about ſeven or eight ſhillings, and “ beſides, ſaid he, I 
doubt | am indebted for my lodging.” Mr. Farindon, 
it ſeems, did not imagine that it had been fo very low with 
him as this came to, and therefore was much ſurprized to 
hear it; but ſaid, that“ he had at preſent money to com- 
* mand, and to morrow would pay him fifty pounds, in 
« part of the many ſums he and his wife had received of 
« him in their great neceſſities, and would pay him more 
$+ as he ſhould want it.” But Mr. Hales replied, 4* No, 
* you don't owe me a penny, or if you do I here forgive 
« you; for you ſhall never pay me a penny. I know you 
* and yours will have occaſion for much more than what 
C you have lately gotten: but if you know any other friend 
„that hath too full a purſe, and will ſpare me ſome of it, 
„ will not refuſe that” To this Mr, Hales added, 
« When Edie, which I hope is not far off, for I am weary 


of this uncharitable world, I deſire you to ſee me buried 


in that place of the church-yard,” pointing to the place. 
« But why not in the church, ſaid Mr. Farindon, with the 
«« provoſt, (fir Henry Savile) fir Henry Wotton, and the 
„ reft of your friends and predeceflors ?” © Becauſe, ſays 
„ he, I am neither the founder of it, nor have I been a 
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Walker's « henefactor to it, nor ſhall I ever now be able to be ſo, 
AtmPt toe J am ſatisfied.” Mr. Hales died upon the 19th of Ma 
wards xeco- y 
vering an 1656, being aged 72 years; and the day after was buried, 
account of according to his own defire, in Eton college church yard. 
— is reported to have ſaid in his former days, that he 
ings of the “ thought he ſhould never die a martyr ;” but he ſuffered 
clergy, &. more than many martyrs have ſuffered, and certainly died 
. little leſs than a martyr to the eſtabliſhment in church and 
grand rebe]- ſtate. : 
lion, p. 94. All writers and parties have agreed in giving to Mr. Hales 
the character of one of the greateſt as well as beſt men, that 
any age has produced. He was, ſays Mr. Wood, highly 
Oxon, ** eſteemed by learned men beyond, and within the ſeas; 
« from whom he ſeldom failed to receive letters every week, 
« wherein his judgment was deſired as to ſeveral points of 
« learning.” And as with the profound learning of a 
ſcholar he had all the politeneſs of a man of wit, ſo the ſame 
Ibis, hiſtorian tells us, that“ when the king and court reſided 
&« at Windſor, he was frequented by noblemen and cour- 
« tiers, who delighted much in his company; not for his 
« ſevere or retired walks of learning, but for his polite 
« diſcourſes, ſtories, and poetry, in which laſt, *tis ſuppo- 
« fed, he was excellent.” That he had a talent for poetry, 
appears from fir John Suckling's mentioning him in his Seſ- 


ſions of poets : 


« Hales ſet by himſelf moſt gravely did ſmile 
To ſee them about nothing keep ſuch a coil. 

*© Apollo had ſpied him, but knowing his mind 

“ Paſt by, and called Falkland that ſat juſt behind :” 


and it is well known, that he was intimately acquainted with 
the moſt eminent wits and poets of his time, ſuch as lord Falk- 
land, fir John Suckling, fir William Davenant, Ben John- 
ſon, &c. But Mr. Hales's talent for poetry, how excellent 
ſoever, was far being the moſt conſiderable of his accom- 
pliſhments, as biſhop Pearſon will inform us upon his own 
Preface to knowledge: for he tells us, that he ſhall ſpeak nothing 
Mr. Hal:s's more than long experience and intimate acquaintance with 
Golden Re- him ſhall warrant him to ſpeak, * Mr. Hales, ſays he, was 
SANDY «« a man of as great ſharpneſs, quickneſs and ſubtilty of wit, 
& as ever this or perhaps any nation bred. His induſtry did 
6“ ſtrive, if it were poſſible, to equal the largeneſs of his 
« capacity, whereby he became as great a maſter of polite, 
„various, and univerſal learning, as ever yet converſed 
«© with 
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« with books. Proportionate to his reading was his medi- 1 
i tation, which furniſhed him with a judgment beyond 1 
„ the vulgar reach of man, built upon unordinary notions, 1 
« raiſed out of 3 obſervations and comprehenſive 
« thoughts within himſelf. So that he really was a moſt 
« prodigious example of an acute and piercing wit, of a 
« vaſt and illimited knowledge, of a ſevere and profound 
« judgment. Although, continues the biſhop, this may 
« ſeem, as in itſelf it truly is, a grand elogium, yet I can- 
« not efteem him leſs in any thing which belongs to good 
« men, than in thoſe intellectual perfections; and had he 
cc never underſtood a letter, he had other ornaments ſuffi- 
„ cient to endear him. For he was of a nature, as we 
« ordinarily ſpeak, ſo kind, fo ſweet, ſo courting all man- 
« kind, of an affability ſo prompt, ſo ready to receive all 
« conditions of men, that I conceive it near as eaſy a taſk 
to become ſo knowing, as ſo obliging. As a chriſtian, 
«© none was ever more acquaintedſwith the nature of the goſpel, 
c becauſe none more ſtudious of the knowledge of it, or 
% more curious in the ſearch, which being ſtrengthened by 
« thoſe great advantages before mentioned, could not prove 
« otherwiſe than highly effectual. He took indeed to him- 
« ſelf a liberty of judging not of others, but for himſelf; 
« and if ever any man might be allowed in thoſe matters 
« to judge, it was he who had ſo long, ſo much, ſo adven- 
ce tageouſly conſidered ; and which is more, never could be 
& {aid to have had the leaſt worldly deſign in his determina- 
« tions. He was not only moſt truly and ſtrictly juſt in 
& his ſecular tranſactions, moſt exemplarily meek and hum- 
« ble notwithſtanding his perfections, but beyond all exam- 
« ple charitable, giving unto all, preſerving nothing but 
« his books to continue his learning and himſelf: which 
«© when he had before digeſted, he was forced at laſt to feed 
« upon, at the ſame time the happieſt and moſt unfortunate 
« Helluo of books, the grand example of learning, and of % 
& the envy and contempt which followeth it.” A grand 
elogium indeed ! and yet on all hands agreed to be a juſt one. 
We may well therefore join with the celebrated Andrew 
Marvel, in“ reckoning it, as he did, not one of the leaſt Reveal 
e ignominies of that age, that ſo eminent a perſon ſhould, 175. 2d 
& have been, by the iniquity of the times, reduced to thoſe edit. 
& neceſſities under which he lived.“ 

We do not find that Mr, Hales ever ſuffered any thing 
to be publiſhed in his life-time, except the oration which he ' 
made at the funeral of fir Thomas Bodley in 1613 : this 
Was 
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was printed at Oxford that year, and again in the Vitæ ſe- 
lectorum aliquot virorum, &c. by Bates in 1681. Biſhop 
Pearſon, in the place referred to above, ſays that © while 
«© he lived, none was ever more ſollicited and urged to 
% write, and thereby truly teach the world: than he; but 
de that none was ever ſo refolved, pardon the expreflion, fo 
<< obſtinate againſt it.” However two or three years after 
his death, namely in 1659, there came out a collection of 
his works with this title, Golden Remains of the ever 
* memorable Mr, John Hales of Eton college,” &c. which 
was enlarged with additional pieces in a ſecond edition in 
1673. I his collection conſiſts of Sermons, Miſcellanies, 
and Letters; all of them written upon particular occaſions. 
In 1677, there appeared another collection of bis works, 
intitled, Several tracts by the ever memorable Mr. John 
* Hales,” &c. The firſt of which is, „concerning the 
* ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt;“ the ſecond, concerning 
* the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and whether the. 
4 church may err in fundamentals” the third, „A Para- 
**© phraſe on the 1 ch chapter of the goſpe] according to St. 
c Matthew 3” the fourth, „concerning the power of the 
* keys, and auricular conſeſſion;“ the fifth, “concerning 
< ſchiſm and ſchiſmaticks;“ a: d ſome ſhort pieces intitled, 
© Miſcellanies.” I here is no preface nor advertiſement to 
this volume, which ſeems to have een put out by the un- 
known, editor with caution ; but it is finely and correctly 
printed, with Mr. Hales's picture befo e it. To theſe two 
volumes of poſthumous works we muſt add. the. letter to 
archbiſhop Laud, mentioned before, which was firſt printed 

in 1716. | | | | 


'HALIBEIGH, a Polander, whoſe original name was 
Bobow(ki, was born a chriſtian; but being taken by the 
FTartars while a child, was fold to the Turks, who educated 
him in their religion. He acquired the knowledge of ſeven- 


teen Janguages, among the reſt, of the French, Engliſh and 


German, baving bad part of his education in theſe coun- 
tries; and became interpreter to the Grand Signior. He 
tranſlated into the Turkiſh language the catechiſm of the 
church of England, and all the Bible. He compoſed a 
Turkiſh grammar and dictionary, and other things which. 
were never printed. His principal work is, © a I reatiſe up- 
« on the liturgy of the Turks, their pilgrimages to Mecca, 
« their circumciſion, and manner of viſiting the ſick;“ 
which was publiſhed by Thomas Smith in Laun, in the ap- 
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pendix of the © Itinera Mundi ab Abrahamo Peritſol,” printed 
at Oxford in 1691. His death, which happened in 1675, 
prevented the execution of a deſign which he had formed of 
returning to the chriſtian religion. He is ſuppoſed to have 
furniſhed Ricaut, the conſul of Smyrna, with ſome materials 
for bis book intitled, The State of the Ottoman Empire.“ 
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HALL (JoszrEH) an ingenious and learned divine, and 
ſucceſſively biſhop of Exeter and Norwich, was born July 
the 3ſt, 1574, in Briſtow Park, within the pariſh of Aſhby 
de la Zouch in Leiceſterſhire, of honeſt parentage. His Some Speci- 
ſchool-education was at his native place; and, at the age of * 7 — 
fifteen, he was ſent to Emanuel College in Cambridge, of Hall, Ys 
which in due time, after taking his degrees, he became written with 
fellow. He often diſputed and preached before the univer- his * 
ſity; and he read alfo the rhetoric lecture in the public greg to te 
ſchools for two years with great applauſe. He diſtinguiſhed Shaking «c* 
himſelf as a wit and poet in this early ſeaſon of his life; for be Olive: 
he publiſhed in 1597, ** Virgidemiarum: Satires in fix — 
& books.” The three firſt are called toothleſs ſatires, poe- works, 
eical, academical, moral: the three laſt, biting ſatires. They Lond. 1660. 
were reprinted at Oxford in 1753, 8vo. He calls himſelf in ©” 


the prologue the firſt ſatyriſt in the Engliſh language: 
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« T firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 


« And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatyriſt.“ 


Aſter ſix or ſeven years ſtay in college, he was preſented to 
the rectory of Halſted in Suffolk by Sir Robert Drury; and, 
being thus ſettled, married a wife, with whom he lived hap- 
pily forty nine years. In 1605, he accompanied fir Edmund 
Bacon to the Spa, where he compoſed his ſecond © Century 
of Meditations.” He had an opportunity, in this journey, 
of informing himſelf with his own eyes of the ſtate and prac- 
tices of the Romiſh church; and at Bruſſels he entered into 
a conference with Coſter the jeſuit. After his return, having 
ſome miſunderſtanding with bis patron abut the rights of his 
living, he reſolved to quit it, as ſoon as he could convenient- 
ly; and while he was medit.ti:g on. this, Edward Lord 
Denny, afterwards ear! of Norwich, gave him the donative of 
Walthem-Holy-Croſs in © Eflex. About the ſame time, 
which was in 1612, he took the degree of doctor in divinity, 
He had been made chaplain a little before to Prince Henry, 
who was much taken with his Meditations, and with two ſer- 
mous he had preached before him, and on that account con- 
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ferred this honour on him, In the ſecond year of his monthly 
attendance, when he ſollicited a diſmiſſion, the prince ordered 
him to ſtay longer, promiſing him ſuitable preferments : but 
being loth to forſake his noble patron, who had placed his 
heart much upon him, he waved the offer, and remained 
two and twenty years at Waltham, In the mean time he 
was made prebendary of the collegiate church of Wolver- 
hampton, and, in 1616, dean of Worceſter, though he was 
then abſent attending the embaſſy of Lord Hay into France. 
The year after, he attended his Majeſty into Scotland as one 
of his chaplains ; and the year after that, viz. in 1618, was 
ſent to the ſynod of Dort with others of our Engliſh divines. 
Indiſpofition obliged him to return home very ſoon : how- 
ever, before his departure, he preached a Latin ſermon to that 
famous aſſembly, which by their preſident and aſſiſtants took 
a ſolemn leave of him : and the deputies of the ſtates diſmiſſed 
him with an honourable retribution, and ſent after him a rich- 
gold medal, having on it the portraiture of the ſynod. 

Having refuſed in 1624 the biſhopric of Glouceſter, he 
accepted in 1627 that of Exeter. Though he was reckoned 
a favourer of puritaniſm, yet he writ, in the beginning of the 
troubles, with great ſtrength in defence of epiſcopacy. Con- 
cerning his being ſuſpected of puritaniſm, take his own 
words: The billows went ſo high, that I was three ſeveral 
times upon my knee to his majeſty, to anſwer theſe great 
« criminations z and what conteſtation I had with ſome great 
lords eoncerning theſe particulars, it would be too long to 
< report: only this, under how dark a cloud I was here- 
* upon I was ſo ſenſible, that I plainly told the lord arch- 
<« biſhop of Canterbury, that rather than I would be ob- 
& noxious to thoſe ſlanderous tongues of his miſinformers, I 
© would caſt up my rochet. I knew I went right ways, and 
* would not endure to live under undeſerved ſuſpicions.” 
In November 1641 he was tranſlated to the ſee of Norwich; 
but on the Zoth of December following, having joined with 
other biſhops in the proteſtation againſt the validity of all 
laws made during their forced abſence from the parliament, 
he was voted amongſt the reſt to the Tower, and committed 
thither the 3oth of January, in all the extremity of froſt, at 
eight. o' clock in a dark evening. About June 1642, he was 
releaſed upon giving 5000 J. bail, and withdrew to Norwich; 
where he lived in tolerable quiet till April 1643. But then 
the order for ſequeſtring notorious delinquents being paſſed, 
in which he was included by name, all his rents were ſtop- 
ped, and he had nothing to live on but what the parliament 
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allowed him; all the while ſuffering the greateſt inconve- 
niencies, which he has given an account of in a piece, intitled 
his“ Hard Meaſure.” In the year 1647, he retired to a 
little eftate, which he rented at Higham near Norwich ; and 
in this retirement he ended his life on the 8th of September 
1656, in the 82d year of his age. He was buried in the 
church-yard of that pariſh without any memorial: for in 
his will he has this paſſage, 5+ I do not hold God's houſe a 
ce meet repoſitory for the dead bodies of the greateſt ſaints.” 
He is univerſally allowed to have been a man of great wit 
and learning, and of as great meekneſs, modeſty, and piety. 
He was ſo great a lover of ſtudy, that he earneſtly wiſhed his 
health would have allowed him to do it even to exceſs. His 
works, beſides the Satires above mentioned, make in all five 
volumes in folio and quarto; and “ are filled, fays Mr. 
« Bayle, with fine thoughts, excellent morality, and a great 
deal of piety.” His writings ſhew, that he was very zeal- 
ous againſt popery ; neither was he more favourable to thoſe 
who ſeparated from the mother-church without an extreme 
neceſſity, He lamented the diviſions of proteſtants, and 
wrote ſomething with a view of putting an end to them. 
Two of his pieces were publiſhed in 1662, with Dury's 
Irznicorum Tractatuum Prodromus. His miſcellaneous let- 
ters are, in the judgment of Mr. Bayle, very good: they are Art: DU. 
without date; but being dedicated to Prince Henry, eldeſt * ** 
ſon to King James I. we may conclude they were wrote be- 
fore the year 1613, becauſe that prince died on the 6th of 
November 1612. He obſerves, in his epiſtle dedicatory, that 
it was not as yet uſual in England to publiſh diſcourſes in 
form of letters, as was done in other nations. In the cata- 
logue of his works is a ſatyrical piece, intitled, Mundus idem 
& alter, &c. that is, The world different, yet the ſame.” 
This is, as Mr. Bayle fays, a learned and ingenious fic- 
tion, wherein he deſcribes the vicious manners of ſeveral 
nations; the drunkenneſs of one, the lewdneſs of another, 
&c. and does not ſpare the court of Rome. We cannot 
find out in what year it was firſt publiſhed ; but it was re- 
printed at Utrecht, 1643, in 12mo. to which edition, adorn- 
ed with maps, is joined, becauſe of the conformity of the 
matter, Campanella's City of the Sun. and the New Ata- 
lantis of Chancellor Bacon. Gabriel Naude ſays of this 
work, that it is calculated Jeſs to divert the readers, than 
to inflame their minds with the love of virtue.” Our au- Hr her. 4 
thor did not approve of Engliſh gentlemens travelling intoggit — 
foreign countries; and compoſed a book on that ſubject, 
| | which 
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which he dedicated to Lord Denny his patron. It is intitled 
Quad vadis? or, a juſt cenſure of travel, as it is commonly 
& undertaken by the gentlemen of our nation.” He is not 
the only perſon who has complained of the bad effects of tra- 
velling ; but, with regard to this ſubject, much may be ſaid on 
both ſides. Juſtus Lipſius approved of it, and has given very 
good inſtructions concerning it, in the 22d Letter of the iſt 


Wl” ” wal 
- HALLE (PeTER) profeſſor of canon law in the univerſity 
of Paris, was born at Bayeux in Normandy, September the 
8th, 1611. He ſtudied philoſophy, the law, and divinity, 
for five years in the univerſity of Caen; and alſo applied 
himſelf to poetry, under the directions of his uncle Anthony 
Halle, who was an eminent poet, with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 
gained the prizes in the poetical exerciſes that are performed 
every year in theſe two cities, © to the honour of the imma- 
« culate conception of the Virgin Mary.” This gained him 
ſo great a reputation, that though he was ſtill very young, he 
was choſen teacher of rhetoric in the univerſity of Caen. Some 
time after, being rector of the univerſity, he made an oration 
to Monſieur Seguier, chancellor of France, then in Nor- 
mandy, to ſuppreſs ſome popular inſurrections; which was fo 
much approved by that head of the law, that he received a 
doctor of law's cap from his hands in preſence of the. great 
council, March the 18th, 1640. He attended Mr. Seguier 
to Paris, and gained ſuch reputation by ſome pieces he pub- 
1 liſhed, that they offered him the maſterſhip of five different 
| colleges ; and he was incorporated in his abſence (a very un- 
uſual thing !) into the body of the univerſity, Auguſt the 14th, 
1641. He was made king's poet, and reader of the Latin and 
Greek tongues in the royal college, December the 18th, 
1646. His ſtrong application to ſtudy having ruined his 
health, he was obliged to reſt for two years, in order to re- 
cover it. He afterwards reſolved to raiſe the glory of the fa- 
| culty of the law, which was ſunk to a miſerable condition ; 
| and in 1655 he obtained the poſt of regius profeſſor of the 
= canon law, when he vigorouſly began, and, tho' he met with 
great difficulties, ſucceſsfully executed what he had reſolved, 
Beſides Canonical Inſtitutions,” which he publiſhed in 
the year 168 5, he wrote alſo for the uſe of his pupils ſeveral 
treatiſes upon the civil and canon laws; as, concerning 
Councils, the Pope's Authority, the Regale, Simony, Uſury, 
Cenſures, Regular Perſons, Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, Matri- 


mony, Laſt Wills and Teſtaments, &c, He had publiſhed 
| in 
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in the year 1655 in 8vo. a collection of Latin poems and ora 
tions. He died upon the 27th of December, 1689, © 


HALLEY (Epuuxp) a moſt eminent Engliſh phi- 
loſopher and aſtronomer, was born in the pariſh of St. I eo- 
nard Shoreditch near London, upon the 29th of October 
1656. His father, a wealthy citizen and ſoap-boiler in Win- 
cheſter-ſtreet, put him at a proper age to St. Paul's School 
under the learned Dr. Thomas Gale: where he not only ex- 
celled in all parts of claſſical learning, but made an uncom- 
mon advance in mathematical; ſo much that, as Mr. An- 
thony Wood ſays, he had perfectly learnt the uſe of the ce- 


informed by Mr, Halley himſelf, that the obſerved the change 
of the variation of the magnetic nzedle at London in 1672, 


tered a commoner of Queen's College in Oxford, where he 
applied himſelf with great affiduity and ſucceſs to practical and 
geometrical aſtronomy, in which he was preatly affiſted by a 
curious apparatus of inſtruments, which his father, willing 
to encourage his ſon's genius, had purchaſed for him. At 
the age of nineteen years, he began to oblige the public with 
new obſervations and diſcoveries, and continued to do ſo to 
the end of a very long life. It would greatly exceed the 
bounds we have propoſed to ourſelves in theſe memoirs, to 
enter into a detail of all Mr. Halley's productions; and the 
reader will be able to form as clear a notion of the man, from 
a relation of ſome of the moſt conſiderable. Beſides parti- 
cular obſervations which he had made from time to time upon 
the celeſtial phznomena, he had, from his firſt admiſſion into 
college, purſued a general ſcheme for aſcertaining the true 
places of the fixed ſtars, and thereby correcting the errors of 


Tycho Brahe. His original view therein was to carry on 


the deſign of that firſt reſtorer of aſtronomy, by completing 
the catalogue of thoſe ſtars from his own obſervations : but, 
upon farther inquiry, finding this province taken up by He- 
velius and Flamſtead, he dropped that purſuit, and formed 
another; which was, to perfect the whole ſcheme of the 
heavens by the addition of the ſtars, which lie ſo near the 
ſouth pole, that they could not be obſerved by thoſe aſtro- 
nomers, as never riſing above the horizon either at Dant- 
zick or Greenwich. With this view he left the univerſity, 
before he had taken any degree, and applied himſelf to Sir 
Joſeph Williamſon, then ſecretary of ſtate, and to Sir Jonas 
Moor ſurveyor, both encouragers of theſe ſtudies, who ap- 

Vor. VI, 1 plauding 


Athens 


leftial globe, and could make a complete dial; and we arc —_ "2 


Phil. Tranſ- 
' act. Nog 
that is, one year before he left ſchool. In 1673, he was en- 193. 
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plauding his purpoſe, mentioned it to King Charles II. The 
King was much pleaſed with the thing, and immediately re- 
commended him to the Eaſt-India Company, who thereupon 
promiſed to ſupply him with all the accommodations and con- 
veniences they could, and to carry him to St, Helena, then 
in their poſſeſſion by a grant from the crown, which he pitch- 
ed upon as a very proper ſituation for his deſign. According- 
1y he embarked for that iſland in November 1676 ; and arriv- 
ing there ſafely in three months, he ſtuck cloſe to his tele- 
ſcope, till he finiſhed his aſk, and completed his catalogue. 
This done, he returned to England in November 1678; and 
having delineated a planiſphere, wherein he laid down the 


exact places of all the ſtars near the ſouth pole from his own 


obſervations, he preſented it, with a ſhort deſcription, to his 
majeſty, Among theſe ſtars there appeared (ſuch was Mr. 
Halley's addreſs) The © Conſtellation of the Royal Oak,” with 

Eloge of Mr, this deſcription : © Robur Carolinum in perpetuam ſub illius 

Hallev, in ** Jatebris ſervati Caroli Secundi Magnæ Britanniz Regis me- 

the Memoirs ce moriam, in cœlum merito tranflatum.” The king was 

4 Ro oreatly ſatisfied with Mr. Halley, and. gave him at his own 

ar Paris in requeſt a letter of mandamus to the univerſity of Oxford for 

74. the degree of maſter of arts; the words of which are, that 

« his majeſty has received a good account of his learning as 
cc to the mathematics and aftronomy, whereof he has got- 
ce ten a good teſtimony by the obſervations he has made, du- 

Wocd's Faſ- C ring his abode in the iſland of St. Helena.” This letter 

10 was dated November the 18th, and the ſame month he was 

peckece to Alſo choſen fellow of the royal ſociety. Indeed his catalogue 

thePottrine of theſe ſouthern ſtars merited particular honour: it was an 
of the entirely new acquiſition to the aſtronomical world, and 

79 might not unaptly be called, Cœlum Auſtrale eo uſque 

Mecre'sSy ge incognitum;“ and thence he acquired a juſt claim to the 

tera of the title which by Flamſtead was not long after given him, of 

Mathema- * 

le. Lond. the Southern Tycho. 

1681. In 1679, Mr. Halley was pitched upon by the royal ſo- 
ciety to go to Dantzick, for the ſatisfaction of Mr. Hevelius 
the conſul, to adjuſt a diſpute between him and Mr. Robert 
Hook, about the preference of plain or glaſs fights in aftro- 

* Heve- ſcopical inſtruments. He ſet out May the 14th of this year, 

= with a letter recommendatory from that ſociety, and arrived 
at that city on the 26th. He waited on the conſul immedi- 

ately, and, after ſome converſation, agreed to enter upon the 

| buſineſs of his viſit that ſame night; on which, and every 
night afterwards, when the ſky permitted, the two aſtro— 
nomers made their obſervations together till the 18th of 


1 July, 


1 


PA — i. as — — 


July, when Mr. Halley left Dantzick, and returned to Eng- 
land. Here he continued till the latter end of the following 
year 1680; when he ſet out upon what is uſually called the See Mr. Hal- 


grand tour, accompanied by the celebrated Mr. Nelſon, who ley's Letter 


had been his ſchool-fellow, and was his friend. They croſ 2 
ſed the water in December to Calais; and, in the mid-way ning Mr. 
from thence to Paris, Mr. Halley had, firſt of any one, a2 
0 e 


ſight of the remarkable comet, as it then appeared a ſecond Cyclis, at 


time that year in its return from the ſun. He had, the No- the end of 


Brokeſby's 


vember before, ſeen it in its deſcent, and now haſtened to B. a 
Life of Dod= -; 


complete his obſervations upon it, in viewing it from the vel, Lond- 
Royal Obſervatory of France. That building had been fi- 1713. 
niſhed not many years before; and Mr. Halley's deſign in 
this part of his tour was to ſettle a friendly correſpondence 
between the two royal aſtronomers of Greenwich and Paris; 
watching in the mean time all occaſions of improving himſelf 
under ſo great a maſter as Caſlini, as he had done before un- 
der Mr. Hevelius. From Paris he went with his fellow- 
traveller by the way of Lyons to Italy, where he ſpent a great 
part of the year 1681 : but his affairs then calling him home, 
he left Mr. Nelſon at Rome, and returned to England, after 
making ſome ſtay a ſecond time at Paris. x 
Soon after his return to England, he married the daughter 
of Mr. Tooke, Auditor of the exchequer ; and, upon his mar- 
riage, took a houſe at Iſlington near London, where he imme- 


diately ſet up his tube and ſextant, and eagerly purſued his fa- 


vourite ſtudy. In 1683 he publiſhed his? Theory of the Va- 


© riation of the Magnetical Compaſs,” wherein he ſuppoſes 


* the whole globe of the earth to be one great magnet, having 
< four magnetical poles or points of attraction,” &c. The 
ſame year alſo he entered early upon a method of finding out 
the longitude by a moſt accurate obſervation of the moon's 
motion. His purſuits are ſaid to have been interrupted a- 
bout this time by the death of his father, who, having ſuffer- 
ed greatly by the fire of London, as well as by a ſecond 


marriage, into which he had imprudently entered, was found 


to have waſted his fortunes: but he ſoon reſumed them; for 
in January 1684 he turned his thoughts upon the ſubject of 
Kepler's ſeſquialterate proportion, and, after ſome meditation, 
concluded from it, that the centripetal force mult decreaſe in 
proportion to the ſquares of the diſtances reciprocally. He 


found himſelf, however, unable to make it out in any geo- 


metrical way, and therefore firſt applied to Mr. Hooke and 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren; who not affording him any aſſiſ- 


tance, he went to Cambridge in Auguſt to Mr, Newton, who 
1 | U 2 ſupplied 
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HALLEY. 
ſupplied him fully with what he had fo ardently ſought. But 


Mr. Hailey, having now ſound an immenſe treaſure, could 
not reſt, till he had prevailed with the owner to enrich the 
public therewith; and to this interview the world is in fome 
meaſure indebted for the Principia Mathematica Philoſophiæ 
Naturalis. he Principia were publiſned in 1686 ; and Mr. 
Hailey, who had the whole care of the impreſſion by the di- 
redtion of the royal ſociety, preſented it to his Majeſty King 
James II. with a diſcourſe of his own, giving a general ac- 
count of the aſtronomical part of that Hook. He alſo wrote 
a very elegant copy of verſes in Latin, which are prefixed to 
the Principia. 

The fame year Mr, Halley undertook to explain the cauſe 
of a natural phznomenon, which had till then baffled the re- 
ſearches of the ableſt geographers. The Mediterranean Sea 
15 obſerved not to ſwell in the leaſt, although there is no vi- 
{ible diſcharge of the prodigious quantity of water which runs 
into it from nine large rivers, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, and 
the conſtant ſetting in of the current at the mouth of the 


ftreights. His ſolution of this difficulty gave ſo much ſatiſ- 


faction to the ſociety, that he received orders to proſecute 
theſe inquiries, He did fo; and having ſhewn, by the moſt 
accurate experiments, how that great increaſe of water was 
actually carried off in vapours raited by the action of the ſun 
and wind upon its ſurface, he proceeded with the like ſucceſs 
ro point out the method uſed by nature to return the ſaid va- 
pours into the fea. This circulation he ſuppoſes to be car- 
ried on by the winds driving theſe vapours to the mountains 
where being colleQed, they form ſprings, which uniting be- 
come rivulets or brooks, and many of theſe again meeting in 


the vallies, grow into large rivers, emptying themſelves at laſt 


into the ſea: thus demonſtrating, in the moſt beautiful man- 
ner, the way in which the equilibre of receipt and expence is 
continually preſerved in the univerſal ocean. Mr. Halley till 
continued to give his labours to the world by the canal of the 
Philoſophical TranſaQions, of which, for many years, his pieces 
were the chief ornament and ſupport. Their various merit is 
thrown into one view by the writer of his Eloge, cited above ; 
who, having mentioned his Hiſtory of the Trade-winds and 
„ Monſoons,” proceeds in theſe terms: This was immedi- 
& ately followed by his Eſtimation of the quantity of va- 
% pours which tte ſun raiſes from the ſea ; the circulation of 
«© vapours; the origin of fountains ; queſtions on the nature 
of light ana tranſparent bodies; a determination of the 
degrees of mortality, in order to adjuſt the valuation of 

e annuities 
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annuities on lives; and many other works, in which al- 
moſt all the ſciences, aſtronomy, geometry and algebra, 
« optics and dioptrics, baliſtic and artillery, ſpeculative and 
experimental philoſophy, natural hiitory, antiquities, philo- 
logy and criticiſm; being about twenty fire or thirty 
4e differtations, which he produced during the nine or ten 
c years of his reſidence at London; and all abounding with 
& ideas new, ſingular, and uſeful,” 

In the year 1691, tle Savilian profeſſorſhip of aſtronomy 
at Oxford being vacant, Mr. Halley applied for that place, 
but did not ſucceed, Mr, Whiſton, in the Memoirs Wa. 
& his own Life,” tells us from Dr. Bentley, that Mr. Hal-,. 108. 
ley „ being thought of for ſucceſſor to the mathematical chair 
« at Oxford, Biſhop Stillingfleet was deſired to recommend 
“ him at court; but hearing. that he was a ſceptic and a ban- 
ce terer of religion, the biſhop ſcrupled to be concerned, till 
« his chaplain Mr. Bentley ſhould talk with him about it, 
„ which he did. But Mr. Halley was fo ſincere in his infi- 
ce delity, that he would not ſo much as pretend to believe the 
« chriſtian religion, though he thereby was likely to loſe a 
6 profeſſorſhip; which he did accordingly, and it was then 
« given to Dr. Gregory.” Mr. Halley publifhed his 
« Theory of the variation of the Magnetical Compaſs,” as 
we have have already obſerved, in 1683; which, though it 
was well received both at home and abroad, he found, upon 
a review, liable to great and inſuperable objections. Yet the 
phænomena of the variation of the needle, upon which it is 
raiſed, being ſo many certain and indiſputed facts, he fpared 
no pains to polleſs himſelf of all the obſervations relating to 
| it he could poſſibly come at. To this end he procured an ap- 
plication to be made to King William, who appointed him 

commander of the Paramour Pink, Auguſt 19, 1698; with 
: expreſs orders to ſeek by obſervetions the diſcovery of the rule 
' of the variations, and, as the words of his commiſſion run, 
3 C to call at his Majeſty's ſettlements in America, and make 
i « ſuch further obſervations as ate neceſſary for the better 


1 s laying down the longitude and latitude of thoſe places, and 
& to attempt the diſcovery of what land lies to the ſouth of 
1 © the weſtern ocean.” He ſet out on this attempt the 24th 


of November following, and proceeded ſo far as to croſs 
the line; but his men growing ſickly and untractable, and 


f his firſt lieutenant mutinying, he returned home in June 
1 1699. After getting his lieutenant tried and caſhiered, he 
= ſet off in September following a ſecond time, having the 
of ſame ſhip with another of leſſer bulk, of which he had alſo 
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the command. He traverſed the vaſt Atlantic ocean from 
one hemiſphere to another, as far as the ice would permit 
him to go; and in his way back touched at St. Helena, the 
coaſt of Brazil, Cape Verd, Barbadoes, Madeiras, the Ca- 
naries, the coaſt of Barbary, and many other latitudes, arriv- 
ing in England in September 1700. Having thus furniſhed 
himſelf with a competent number of obſervations, he pub- 
liſhed in 1721 “ a General Chart ſhewing at one view the 
„ variation of the compaſs in all thoſe ſeas where the Eng- 
« liſh navigators were acquainted ;” and hereby, firſt of any 
one, laid a ſure foundation for the diſcovery of the law or 
rule, whereby the ſaid variation changes all over the world. 

T he captain, for he had now acquired that title and cha- 
rater, had been at home little more than half a year when 
he went in the ſame ſhip, with another expreſs commiſſion, 
from the King, to obſerve the courle of the tides in every 
part of the Britiſh channel at home, and to take the longi- 
tude and Jatitude of the principal head-lands, in order to lay 
down the coaſt truly. "Theſe orders were executed with his 
uſual expedition and accuracy; and ſoon after his return he 
publiſhed, in 1702, a large map of the Britiſh Channel. The 
emperor of Germany having refolved to make a convenient 
and ſafe harbour for ſhipping in that part of his dominions 
which borders upon the Adriatic, Captain Halley was ſent 
this year by Queen Anne to view the two ports on the Dal- 
matian coaſt, ly ing to that ſea, He embarked on the 27th 
of November, went over to Holland, and paſſing thence 
through Germany to Vienna, he proceeded to Iſtria, with a 
view of entring upon the execution of the emperor's deſign ; 
but ſome oppolition being given to it by the Dutch, it was 
laid aſide: nevertheleſs, the emperor preſented him with a 
rich diamond ring from his own finger, and gave him a let- 
ter of high commendation, written with his own hand to 
queen Anne. He was likewiſe received with great reſpect 
by the king of the Romans, by prince Eugene, and the prin- 
cipal officers of that court, Preſently after his arrival in 
England, he was diſpatched again upon the ſame bufineſs ; 
and paſſed this time through Oſnaburg and Hanover, where 
he ſupped with his late Britiſh majeſty, then electoral 
prince, and his ſiſter the queen of Pruſſia. Arriving at Vi- 
enna, he was preſented the ſame evening to the emperor, 
who directly ſent his chic! engineer to attend him to Iſtria; 
where they repaired, and added ſome new fortifications to 
that of Trieſte, the port of Boccari being ſound fit to receive 
21] kind of ſhipping with ſafety, - h 


Having 


RNA 


Having ſeen the work finiſned, he returned to England in 
November 1703; and Dr. Wallis being deceaſed a few 
weeks before, Mr. Halley was appointed Savilian profeſſor of 
geometry at Oxford in his room, and had the degree of Doc- 

tor of laws conferred upon him by that univerſity, He was 
ſcarcely ſettled at Oxford, when Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt - 
church, engaged him to tranſlate into Latin from the Arabic 
Apollonius de Sectione Rationis. At the ſame time, from 
the account given of them by Pappus, he reſtored the two 
books, which are loſt of the ſame author, De Sectione Spa- 
tii; and the whole work was publiſhed by him in one vo- 
lume 8vo. at Oxford in 1706. Afterwards he took a ſhare 
with his collegue, Dr. David Gregory, in preparing for the 
preſs the ſame Apollonius's Conics; and ventured to ſupply 
the whole 8th book, which is loſt, of the original. He like- 
wiſe added Serenus on the Section of the Cylinder and Cone, 
printed fron the original Greek with a Latin tranſlation, and 
publiſhed the whole in 1710 in folio: not to mention, that 
in the. midſt of all theſe publications the Miſcellanea Curioſa, 
in three volumes, had come out under his direction in 1708. 
In 1713, on the 13th of November, he ſucceeded Dr. after- 
wards fir, Hans Sloane, in the poſt of ſecretary to the royal 
ſociety ; and, upon the death of Mr. Flamſtead in 1719, was 
appointed to ſucceed him at Greenwich by his late majelly 
king George the Firſt; which made Dr. Halley, that he 
might be more at liberty for the proper buſineſs of his ſitu- 
ation, reſign the poſt of ſecretary to the royal ſociety in 1721. 

Upon the acceſſion of his late majeſty to the throne, his 
conſort queen Caroline thought proper to make a viſit at the- 
Royal Obſervatory ; and being pleaſed with every thing ſhe 
ſaw, took notice, that Dr. Halley had formerly ſerved the 
crown as a Captain in the navy, and ſoon after obtained a 
grant of his half-pay for that commiſſion, which he enjoyed 
from that time during his life. An offer was alſo made him 
of being appointed mathematical preceptor to the duke of 
Cumberland; but he declined that honour, by reaſon of his 
great age, and becauſe he deemed the ordinary attendance up- 
on that employ would be inconſiſtent with the performance 
of his duty at Greenwich. In Auguſt, 1729, he was ad- 
mitted as a foreign member of the academy of ſciences at 
Paris. About the year 1737 he was ſeized with a paralytic 
diforder in his right hand, which, it is ſaid, was the firſt 
attack he ever felt upon his conſtitution : however, he came 
as uſual once a-week, till within a little while before his 
death, to ſee his friends in town on Thurſday, before the 

Be „„ : meeting 
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meeting of the royal ſociety. His paralytic diforder increaſ- 
ing, his ſtrength gradually wore away, and he came at 
length to be wholly ſupported by ſuch cordials as were order- 
ed by his phyſician Dr. Mead; till being tired with theſe, he 
aſked for a glaſs, and having drank it, prefently expired as he 
ſat in his chair, without a groan, on the 14th of January, 
1741-2, in the 86th year of his age, His corps was interred 
near Greenwich, in the church-yard of a ſmall village called 
Lee, where was ercCted over him a handſome tomb with this 
inſcription: 


Sub hoc marmore 
Placide requieſcit cum uxore chariſſima 
Edmundus Halleius, L. L. D. 
Aſtronomorum ſui ſeculi facile princeps. 
Ut vero ſcias lector 
Qualis quantuſque vir ille fuit, 
Scripta ejus multifaria lege: 
Quibus omnes fere artes et ſcientias 
Iluftravit, ornavit, amplificavit. 
A quum eſt igitur, 
Ut quem cives ſui virum 
T antopere coluere, 
Memoriam ejus poſteritas 
Grata veneretur. 


Natus M DC LVT. 
Mortuus c eſt A. C. 0 M DCC XII. 


Hoc ſaxum optimis parentibus 
Sacrarunt duæ filiæ pientiflime 


Anno C. MDCC XLil. 


Niceron Sc. HAMEL, (Jonn BayrisTE pu) an eminent French 
Dupin, Nor, philoſopher and divine, was born of a good family at Vire 
Bivi. des in Lower Normandy in the year 1624. He paſſed through 
e en his firſt ſtudies at Caen, and his courſe of rhetoric and philo- 
tenelle, E- ſophy at Paris. At eighteen years of age he wrote a trea- 
loge de tiſe, in which he explained, in a very ſimple manner, and by 
_ Ha- one or two figures, Theodofius's three books upon ſpher'cs ; 
: to which he added a tract upon trigonomeiry extremely ſhort 
yet perſpicuous, and deſigned as an introduction to aſtrono- 

my. In one of his latter works he obſerves, that he was 
prompted by the vanity natural to a young man to publiſh 

this book : but, as Fontenelle remarks, there are few perſons 

| of that age capable of ſuch an inſtance of vanity, At nine- 


teen, 


HAMEL. 


teen, heentered himſelf into the congregation of the oratory, 
where he continued ten years, and left it in order to be cu- 
rate of Neuilli upon the Marne. He applied in the mean 
time intenſely to ſtudy, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by 
publiſhing works upon aftronomy and philoſophy, In 1666, 
monſieur Colbert propoſed to Lewis XIV. a ſcheme, which 
was approved by his majeſty, for eftabliſhing a royal acade- 
my of ſciences; and appointed our author ſecretary of it, 
In 1668, he attended monſieur Colbert de Croiſſy, plenipo- 
tentiary for the peace at Aix la Chapelle; and upon the con- 
eluſion of it, accompanied him in his embaſſy to England, 
where he formed an acquaintance with the moſt eminent 
perſons of this nation, particularly with Boyle, Ray, and 
Willis. From thence he went over to Holland, and fo re- 
turned to France, having made a great number of uſeful 
obſervations in his travels. In 1678, his Philoſophia Vetus 
& Nova, ad uſum ſcholæ accommodata in regia Burgundia 
pertraCtata, was printed at Paris in four volumes in 12mo; 
and in 1681, enlarged and reprinted there in fix. This 
work, which was done by the order of monſieur Colbert, 
contains a judicious collection of the antient and modern 
opinions in philoſophy. Several years after the publication 
of it, the jeſuits carried it into the Eaft Indies, and taught it 
with ſucceſs; and father Bovet, a famous miſſionary in China, 
wrote into Europe, that when his brethren and himſelf en- 
gaged in drawing up a ſyſtem of philoſophy in the Tartarian 
language for the emperor, one of the chief ſources they 
drew from was Du Hamels Philoſophia Vetus & Nova. His 
works in this way, now become very numerous, were col- 
lected and publiſhed at Nuremberg 1681 in four volumes 
4to. under the title of, Opera Philoſophica & Aſtronomica: 
and they were highly valued then, though the improve- 
ments in philoſophy fince his time have brought them into 
diſcredit, by rendering them of little or no uſe. In 1697, 
he reſigned his place of ſecretary of the royal academy of 
ſciences, which by his recommendation he procured for 
monſieur de Fontenelle. He had ſome years before this de- 
voted himſelf to divinity, and publiſhed ſome large works in 
this way, However, he did not loſe all care of his former 
ſtudies, but publiſhed at Paris in 1698, Regiæ Scientiarum 
Academiz Hiſtoria, 4to. in four books; which being greatly 
liked, he afterwards augmented with two books more. It 
contains an account of the foundation of the royal academy 
of ſciences and its tranſactions from 1666 to 1700, and is 
now the moſt uſeful of any of his works relating to philoſo- 


phy; 
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phy; as perhaps the moſt ufeful, which he publiſhed in Theo- 
log\, is his laſt work printed at Paris 1706 in folio, and 
intitled, Biblia Sacra Vulgate editionis, una cum ſelectis ex 
optimis quibuſque interpretibus notis, prolegomenis, novis 
tabulis chronologicis & geographicis. 

He died at Paris on the 6th.of Auguſt 1706, without any 
ſickneſs and of mere old age, being almoſt eighty three 
years old. Though he had quitted his cure at Neuilli in 

1663, yet he went every year to viſit his old flock ; and the 
day he ſpent there was kept as an holy-day by the whole 
village. He was highly eſteemed by the moſt eminent pre- 
lates of France, though he enjoyed but very ſmall prefer- 
ments. He was Regius profeſſor of philoſophy, in which 
poſt he was ſucceeded by monſieur Varignon. He was a 
man of great modeſty, affability, piety, and integrity; he 
was diſintereſted, averſe to all conteſts, and exempt from 
Jealouſy and affectation, He wrote Latin with prodigious 
purity and elegance. | 


HAMMOND, (Dr. HENRY) a moſt learned and pious 

Engliſh divine, was born at Chertſey in Surrey upon the 18th 

of Auguſt 1605, and was the youngeſt ſon of Dr. John 

Hammond, phyſician to prince Henry of Wales, who was 

Fell's life of his godfather, and gave him his own name. He was edu- 
Dr. Ham- , i 

mond, p. x, Cated in grammar learning at Eton ſchool, and ſent to Mag- 

2. Lond, dalen college in Oxford in 1618; of which, after taking 

1622. His degrees in a regular way, he was elected fellow in July 

1625. Some time after he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 

divinity; which however he did not purſue in the ordinary 

way, by having recourſe to modern ſyſtems and voluminous 

compilations of men, who perhaps knew as little of the mat- 

ter as himſelf, but, as Dr. Fell ſays, „* by beginning that 

* fſciĩence at the upper end, as conceiving it moſt reaſonable 

to ſearch for primitive truth in the primitive writers, and 

not to ſuffer his underſtanding to be prepoſſeſſed by the 

< contrived and intereſted ſchemes of modern, and withal 

Fell, &c, p. Obnoxious, authors.” In 1633, he was preſented to the 

7. rectory of Penſhurſt in Kent by Robert Sydney earl of Lei- 

ceſter. That nobleman, happening to be one of his audi- 

tors, while he was ſupplying a turn at court for Dr. Frewen, 

then preſident of his college, and one of his majeſty's chap- 

lains, was ſo deeply affected with the ſermon, and formed ſo 

juſt a meaſure of the preacher's merit, that he conferred on 

__ him this living, then void, and in his gift. Upon this he 

„ quitted his college, and went to his cure, where he reſided, 

as 
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as long as the times permitted him, punctually performing 
every branch of the miniſterial funCtion in the moſt diligent 
and exemplary manner, 

In 1640 he was choſen one of the members of the convo- 
cation, called with the long parliament which began thar 
year; and in 1643, was made archdeacon of Chicheſter by 
the unſought-for favour of Dr. Brian Duppa, then biſkop 
of Chicheſter, and afterwards of Wincheſter. The ſame 
year alſo he was named one of the aſſembly of divines, but 
never fat amongſt them. 

In the beginning of the national troubles he continued 
undifturbed at his living, till the middle of July 1643 but 
joining in the fruitle's attempt then made at "Tunbridge in 
favour of the king, and a reward of an hundred poungs 


being ſoon after promiſed to the perſon that ſhould produce 


him, he was forced to retire privily and in diſguiſe to Ox- 
ford. Having procured an apartment in his own college, 
he ſought that peace in retirement and ſtudy, which was no 
where elſe to be found. Among the few friends he converſed 
with, was Dr. Chriſtopher Potter provoit of Queen's col- 
lege; by whoſe perſuaſion it was, that he publiſhed his 
© Practical Catechiſm in 1644. This was one of the moſt 
valuable and excellent books publiſhed at that time; yet 
becauſe it did not ſuit the nonſenſe then prevailing, nor the 
principles of thoſe, who cried up Faith to the ſkies, but 
condemned Works, as fit for little elſe but to make a man's 
damnation more ſure, great objections were raiſed againſt 
it by fifty-two miniſters within the province of London ; 
and eſpecially by the famous Francis Cheynell, who has 
contrived to perpetuate his good name by his extraordinary 
treatment of the excellent Chillingworth. Dr. Hammond 
however defended his book, and the ſame year and the fol- 
lowing, put out ſeveral uſeful pieces, adapted to the times. 
In December 1644, he attended as chaplain the duke of 
Richmond and earl of Southampton; who were ſent to 
London by king Charles I. with terms of peace and ac- 
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commodation, to the parliament; and when a treaty was Athenæ 


appointed at Uxbridge, he appeared there as one of the di- Oxon. 


vines on the king's fide, where he managed, greatly to his 
honour, a diſpute with Richard Vines, one of the preſby- 


terian minſters ſent by the parliament. Nevertheleſs a report pen, ee. 


was afterwards raiſed upon the doctor, that Mr. Vines © had. 37. 


« utterly filenced him;” inſomuch that to avoid the force of 
his adverſary's objection he was obliged to have recourſe 


to this expedient, that is, “ to ſwear by God and the holy 
| angels, 


Fell, &c, 
p. 38, 43. 


Fell, &*. 
F- 44, 45 


Fell, &c. 
p. 48. 


Fell, &c. 
p. 58. 
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ce angels, that though at preſent a ſolution did not occur 
& to him, he could anſwer it.” But the doctor, being in- 
formed of this ſlander, wrote a letter, dated January 22, 1955, 
in his own vindication, wherein he has theſe worde: „ I 
« am both ſure, that I never called God and his holy angels 
& to witneſs any thing in my life, nor ever ſwore ons voluns 
ce tary oath that I know of; and that was not, at that 
& meeting, conſcious to me of wanting ability to ex- 
«© preſs my thoughts, or prefied with any conſiderable diffi- 
& culty, or forced by any conlideration, to wave the an- 
ce ſwer of any thing objected,” 

A few days after the breaking of this teaty, a canonry 
of Chriſt-church in Oxford hecomiis vacant, the king be- 
ſtowed it upon him about March :6;5; and the univerſity 
choſe him their public orator. [iis majeſty alſo, coming to 
reiide in that city, made him one of his chaplai in or- 
dinary : notwithſtanding all which employments, he did not 
remit from his ſtudies, nor ceaſe to 1:blih books, princi- 
pally contrived to do ſervice in the times they were written 
in. When Oxford ſurrendered, Eis attendance as chaplain 
was ſuperſeded ; but when the king came into the power of 
the army, he was permitted to attend him again, in his ſe- 
veral confinements and removes of Woodburn, Caveſham, 
Hampton-court, and the iſle of Wight: at which I: place 
he continued till Chriſtmas 1647, the time that all his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants were put away from him, e then returned 
again to Oxſord, where he was choſen ſub-dean of Chriſt- 
church ; in which office he continued till March 3o, 1648, 
when he was forcibly turned out of it by the parliamentary 
viſitors. Inftead of being commanded immediately to quit 
Oxford, as others were, a committee of parliament voted 
him and Dr. Sheldon to be priſoners in that place, where 
they continued in reſtraint for about ten weeks. During 
this confinement he began his“ Paraphraſe and Annotations 
* on the New Teftament ;” the ground-work of which is 
ſaid to be this. Having written in Latin two large volumes 
of the way of interpreting the !\zw Teſtament, with refe- 
rence to the cuſtoms of the Jews, and of the firſt Hereticks 
in the Chriſtian church, and alſo of the Heathens eſpecially 
in the Grecian games; and, above all, of the importance 
of the Helleniſtical dialect; he began to conſider, that it might 
be more uſeful to the Engliſh reader, who was to be his im- 
mediate care, to write in our vuͤlgar language, and ſet every 
obſervation in its natural order, according to the direction 
of the text, And having ſome years before collated — 

lee 
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Greek copies of the New Teſtament, and obſerved the va- 


riation of our Engliſh from the original, and made an intire 
tranſlation of the whole for his own private uſe, he caſt his 
work into that form, in which it now appears. It came out 
firſt in 1653; in 1656, with additions and alterations; and 
in 1698 Mr. Le Clerc put out a Latin tranſlation of it, viz. 
of the © Paraphraſe and Annotations,” with the text of the 
Vulgate, in which he has intermixed many of his own ani- 
 madverſtons, explained thoſe points, which Dr. Hammond 
had but lightly touched, and corrected many of his miſtakes. 
This is the moſt uſeful of all his works; which however 
let us quit for the preſent, and look a little after its author. 
We left him under coHinement at Oxford; from whence 
he was afterwards removed to the houſe of Sir Philip War- 
wick at Clapham in Bedfordſhire. The trial of king Charles 
drawing on, and Dr. Hammond being in no other capacity 
to interpoſe than by writing, he drew up an addreſs to the 
general and council of officers, which he publiſhed under this 
title: To the right honourable the lord Fairfax, and his 
& council of war, the humble addreſs of Henry Hammond.” 
His grief for the death of his royal maſter was extreme; 
but after having indulged it for a while, he reſumed his 
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ſtudies, and publiſhed ſeveral pieces. The rigour of his re- pey, &c. 
ſtraint being taken off in the beginning of the year 1649, he p. 52, 57. 


removed to Weſtwood in Worceſterſhire, the ſeat of the loyal 
Sir John Packington, from whom he received a kind invita- 
tion; and here ſpent the remainder of his days. In 1651, 
when king Charles II. came into thoſe parts, he waited upon 
him, and received a letter from his own hand, of great im- 
portance, to ſatisfy his loyal ſubjects concerning his adhe- 
rence to-the religion of the church of England. In 1653, 
he publiſhed, as we have already obſerved, his great work 
on the New Teſtament, and went on applying antidotes to 
the diſtempers of the church and ſtate, and oppoling thoſe 
monſtrous ill- grounded and abſurd tenets, which were daily 
broached under the name of religion; particularly thoſe of 
the Anabaptiſts and other enthuſiaſts. Afterwards he un- 
dertook a Paraphraſe and Commentary on all the books of 
the Old Teſtament ; of which he publiſhed the Pſalms, and 
went through a third part of the book of Proverbs. His want 
of health only hindered him from proceeding farther : for 
that ſtrength of body, which had hitherto attended his inde- 
fatigable mind, beginning t) fail him about the year 1654, 
he was ſeized by thoſe ſour tormenting diſtempers, each of 

which has been judged a competent trial of human patience, 
| namely, 
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namely, the ſtone, the gout, the cholic, and the cramp; but 
the ſtone put an end to his life. For, while king Charles II- 


was deſigning him for the biſhoprick of Worceſter, and he 


was preparing to go to London, whither he had been in- 
vited by the moſt eminent divines, he was ſeized with a ſharp 
fit of the ſtone on the 4th of April, of which he died on the 
25th of the ſame month in the year 1660. 

Dr. Hammond was a very handſome man, and of a good 
conſtitution ; and the faculties of his mind were no ways in- 
fcrior to the graces of his body. Declamatory panegyrick 
is not our province: we will therefore content ourſelves 
with reciting, what Antony Wood and biſhop Burnet have 
ſaid of him. „ Great were his natural abilities greater his 


acquired; and in the whole circle of artsh2 was moſt ac- 


« curate, He was alſo eloquent in the tongues, exact in 
& ancient and modern writers, well-verſed in philoſophy, 
% and better in philology, moſt learned in ſchool-divinity, 
& anda great maſter in church antiquity.” * His death, ſays 
& biſhop Burnet, was an unſpeakable loſs to the church. 
« For, as he was a man of great learning, and of moſt 


eminent merit, he having been the perſon that during the 


„ bad times had maintained the cauſe of the church in a very 
<« ſingular manner; ſo he was a very moderate man in his 
„ temper, though with a high principle, and would pro- 
«© bably have fallen into healing councils. He was alſo 
© much ſet on reforming abuſes, and for railing in the clergy 


Hitt. of his c 2 due ſenſe of the obligations they lay under,” Beſides 


above thirty pieces, that came out in his life-time, at leaſt 
twenty more were publiſhed after his deceaſe; all which 
were collected together by his amanuenſis, the learned Mr. 
William Fulman, into four volumes folio in 1684. 


HAMMOND (ANTHONY) Eſq; an ingenious Eng- 
liſh poet, was deſcended from a good family of Somerſham- 
Place in Huntingdonſhire, and born in 1668. After a liberal 
education at St. John s college in Cambridge, he was choſen 
member of parliament, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
houſe as a fine ſpeaker. He became a commiſſioner of the 
royal navy, which place he quitted in 1712, He publiſhed 
* Miſcellany of original poems, by the moſt eminent 
« hands :” in which himſelf, as appears by the poems mark- 
ed with his own name, had no inconſiderable ſhare. He 
wrote the life of Walter Moyle, Eſq; prefixed to his works: 
| he was the intimate friend of that gentleman, He died about 


the year 1726. , He Rood for Je LA 6-0 
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There was another Mr. Hammond, known to the world 
by the Love Elegies, which ſome years after his death were 
publiſhed by the earl of Cheſterfield. He was the ſon of a 
merchant in London, and preferred to a place about the per- 
ſon of the late prince of Wales, which he held till an un- 
fortunate accident deprived him of his ſenſes. The cauſe of 
this calamity was a paſſion he entertained for a lady, who 
would not return it: upon which occaſion he wrote theſe love 
elegies, that have been ſo much celebrated for their tender- 
neſs, The editor obſcrves, that he compoſed them before 
he was twenty one years of age: a period, ſays he, when 
fancy and imagination commonly riot at the expence of judg- 
ment and correctneſs. He was fincere in his love, as in his 
friendſhip: and wrote to his miſtreſs, as he ſpoke to his 
friends, nothing but the true genuine ſentiments of his heart. 
Tibullus ſeems to have been the model, our author judiciouſly 
preferred to Ovid; the former writing directly from the heart 
to the heart, the latter too often yielding and addrefling him- 
ſelf to the imagination, Mr. Hammond died in the year 
1743 at Stow, the ſeat of lord Cobham, who honoured him 
with a particular intimacy, He was one of thoſe poets, 
who are made 1o by love, rather than by nature; and whom, 
if we do not admire ſo much, we read perhaps with more 
pleaſure, 


HAMPDEN (Jonx) Eſq; of Hamden in Bucking- 
hamſhire, famous for ſuſtaining ſingly the weight of a royal 
proſecution, on his refuſing to pay the ſhip-money in the reign 
of Charles I. was born at London in the year 1594. He 
was of as ancient, W hitlocke ſays the ancienteſt, extraction 
as any gentieman in his county; and coulin-german to Memorials 
Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Hampden his father having married _— Eng- 
the protector's aunt. In the year 1609, he was ſent to Mag- — Mn 
dalen college in Oxford ; from whence, without taking any 
degree, he removed to the inns of court, where he made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the law. Sir Philip War- Mem. of the 
wick obſerves, that “ he had great knowledge both in 2 
„ ſcholarſhip and the law.“ In his entrance into the world, p. 24 
he is ſaid to have indulged himſelf in all the licence of ſports, 
and exerciſes, and company, ſuch as were uſed by men of 
the moſt jovial converſation; but afterwards to have retired to 
a more reſerved and auſtere fociety, preſerving however his 
own natural chearfulneſs and vivacity. In the ſecond par- oa 
liament of king Charles, which met at Weſtminſter in Fe- Rebellion, 


bruary 1625-6, he obtained a ſeat in the houſe of commons, _ 9 
| 265. vo. 
as edit, 1706. 
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as he alſo did in two ſucceeding parliaments ; but made no 
figure till the year 1636, when he became univerſally known, 
by a ſolemn trial at the king's bench, on his refuſing to pay 
the ſhip-money. He carried himſelf, as my lord Clarendon 
tells us, through this whole ſuit with ſuch fingular temper 
and modeſty, that he actually obtained more credit and ad- 
vantage by loſing it, than the king did ſervice by gaining it. 
From this time he ſoon grew to be one of the moſt popular 
men in the nation, and a. principal Jeading member in the 
long parliament. <** The eyes of all men were fixed upon 
«© him, as their pater patriz, and the pilot that muſt ſteer the 
tc veſſel through the tempeſts and rocks which threatened it.“ 
After he had held the chief direction of his party in the houſe 
of commons againft the king, he took up arms in the ſame 
cauſe, and was one of the firſt, who opened the war by 
an action at a place called Brill, a garriſon of the king's upon 
the edge of Buckinghamſhire, about five miles from Oxford. 
He took the command of a regiment of foot under the earl 
of Eſſex, and ſhewed ſuch ſkill and bravery, that, had he 
lived, he would probably ſoon have been raiſed to the poſt of 
a general. But he was cut off early by a mortal wound, 
which he received in a ſkirmiſh with prince Rupert at Chal- 
grove- field in Oxfordſhire ; for he was there ſhot into the 
ſhoulder with a brace of bullets, which broke the bone, on 
the 18th of June 1643, and after ſuffering much pain and 
miſery, died thereof on the 24th of that month, to as great 
a conſternation of all his party, as if their whole army had 
been defeated. Many men obſerved, ſays lord Clarendon, 
that the field in which this ſkirmiſh was, and upon which Mr. 
Hampden received his death wound, namely Chalgrove- field, 
was the {ame place, in which he had firſt executed the or- 
dinance of the militia, and engaged that county, in which 
his reputation was very great, in this rebellion : and it was 
confeſſed by the prifoners that were taken that day, and ac- 
knowledged by all, that upon the alarm that morning, after 
their quarters were beaten up, he was exceeding ſollicitous 
to draw forces together to purſue the enemy; and being a 
colonel of foot, put himſelf amongſt thoſe horſe as a vo- 
lunteer, who were firſt ready, and that when the prince made 
a ſtand, all the officers were of opinion to ſtay, till their 


body came up, and he alone perſuaded, and prevailed with 


them to advance: fo violently did his fate carry him to pay. 
the mul& in the place, where he had committed the tranſ- 
greſſion about a year before, This, my lord Clarendon ſays, 
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was an obſervation made at that time; but his lordſhip does 
not adopt it as an opinion of his own. | 
Mr. Hampden, if we form our judgment of him only from 
the account of thofe, who were engaged in the oppoſite par- 
ty to him, was perhaps one of the moſt extraordinary men 
that ever lived; and it muſt certainly be very amuſing to con- 
template the portrait of him, as it is thus delincated by the 
earl of Clarendon. He was, ſays the noble hiſtorian, 8 vol. is 
* man of much greater cunning, and it may be of the moſt® **?* 
« diſcerning ſpirit, and of the greateſt addreſs and infinuation 
to bring any thing to paſs which he deſired, of any man 
© of that time, and who laid the deſign deepeft..---He was 
« not a man of many words, and rarely begun the diſcourſe, 
«© or made the firſt entrance upon any buſineſs that was af» 
« ſumed, but a very weighty ſpeaker; and after he had heard 
4% a full debate, and obſerved how the houſe was like to be 
« inclined, took up the argument, and ſhortly, and clearly, 
« and craftily, ſo ſtated it, that he commonly conducted it to 
& the concluſion he defired.---He was of that rare affability,,.. _. .. 
. . 210 19, vol. 11s 
& and temper in debate, and of that ſeeming humility and p. 265, Ke⸗ 
& ſubmiſſion of judgment, as if he brought no opinion of 
c his own with him, but a deſire of information and inſtruc- 
& tion: yet he had ſo ſubtle a way, and under the notion of 
« doubts, inſinuating his objections, that he infuſed his own 
c opinions into thoſe, from whom he pretended to learn and 
« receive them. And even with them, who were able to 
« preſerve themſelves from his infuſions, and diſcerned thoſe 
cc opinions to be fixed in him, with which they could not 
« comply, he always left the character of an ingenious and 
© conſcientious perſon. He was indeed a very wiſe man, 
and of great parts, and poſſeſſed with the moſt abſolute 
6 ſpirit of popularity, and the moſt abſolute faculties to go- 
« vern the people of any man I ever knew, For the firſt 
« year of the parliament, he ſeemed rather to moderate, and 
& ſoften the violent and diſtempered humours, than to 
* inflame them. But wiſe and diſpaſſioned men plainly diſ- 
© cerned, that that moderation proceeded from prudence, 
c and obſervation that the ſeaſon was not ripe, rather than 
e that he approved of the moderation: and that he begot 
* many opinions and motions, the education whereof he 
© committed to other men; ſo far difguiſing his own de- 
% ſigns, that he ſeemed ſeldom to with more than was con- 
„ cluded. And in many groſs concluſions, which would 
© hereafter contribute to deſigns not yet ſet on foot, when 
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& he found them ſufficiently backed by a majority of voices, 
« he would withdraw himſelf before the queſtion, that he 
« might ſeem not to conſent to ſo much viſible unreaſonable- 
& neſs; which produced as great a doubt in ſome, as it did 
& approbation in others, of his integrity.----After he was 
cc among thoſe members accuſed by the king of High Treaſon, 
& he was much altered: his nature and carriage ſeeming much 
ce fiercer than it did before: and without queſtion, when he 
ce firſt drew his ſword, he threw away the ſcabbard,---He 
cc was very temperate in diet, and a ſupreme governor over 
ce all his paſſions and affections; and had thereby a great 
cc power over other mens. He was of an induſtry and vi- 
& oilance not to be tired out, or wearied by the moſt labo- 
c rious; and of parts not to be impoſed upon by the moſt 
« ſubtle and ſharp; and of a perſonal courage equal to his 
&« beſt parts: ſo that he was an enemy not to be wiſhed, 
«© wherever he might have been made a friend; and as much 
© to be apprehended where he was ſo, as any man could de- 
<& ſerve to be. And therefore his death was no leſs pleaſing 
& to the one party, than it was condoled in the other. In a 
© word, what was ſaid of Cinna, might well be applied to 
c him: he had a head tocontrive, a tongue to perſuade, and 


a hand to execute, any miſchief, or, as the hiſtorian ſays 


& elſewhere, any good.” Thus Mr. Hampden is deſcribed 
by lord Clarendon, agreeably to the notions uſually formed 
of his character after the reſtoration; which, we ſee, was 
that of a great man, rather than a good. But as the charac- 
ters of ſtateſmen, commanders, or men acting in a public 
capacity, always vary with the times and faſhion of politics, 
ſo at the Revolution, when paſſive-obedience and non-reſt- 
ftance were diſgraced by law, Mr. Hampden came to be 
eſteemed a good man as well as a great, and, bating a ſmall 
interval in the days of Sacheverel, has continued to be thought 
ſo from that time to this. Thus a poct of our own days, 
in an elegant piece, intituled, “ An elegy in a country church 
yard,“ has painted him in the glorious colours of a warm 


and active patriot : 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have ſwayed, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 
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Some 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt; 
Some Cromwell, guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


We commend, as it deſerves, the publick ſpirit of this bard; 
and generous warmth with which he ſeems to be animated; 
but, ſhould this fort of ſpirit once become unfaſhionable, 
and ſink into contempt, or rather diſgrace amongſt us, he 
muſt change his note, and ſing in another ſtrain; or we 
may venture to predict, that he will never make his for- 
tune by his poetry, though his genius for it were finer than 
It is. 


HANDEL, (GROROE-FREDERIC) an illuftrious maſter 
in muſic, was born at Hall, a city of Upper Saxony, the 
24th of February, 1684, by a ſecond wife of his father, 
who was an eminent phyſician and ſurgeon of the ſame 
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place, and then above ſixty years of age. From his very ne ite of 
childhood he diſcovered ſuch a propenſity to muſic, that his George- 
father, who always intended him for the ſtudy of the civil Frederick 


law, was alarmed at it; and took every method to oppoſe 


forbidding him to meddle with, muſical inſtruments of any 
kind. Nevertheleſs the fon found means to get a little clavi- 
cord privately conveyed to a room at the top of the houſe; 
and with this he uſed to amuſe himſelf, when the family 
was afleep, 

While he was yet under feven years of age, he went 
with his father to the duke of Saxe Weiſenfels, where it was 
not poſſible to keep him from harpſtcords and other inſtru- 
ments. It happened one morning, that while he was play- 
ing on the organ, after the ſervice was over, the duke was 
in the church; and ſomething there was in his manner of 
playing, which affected the duke fo ſtrongly, that his high- 
neſs aſked his valet de chambre (who, by the way, was 
Handel's brother-in-law) who it was that he heard at the or- 
gan? The valet replied, that it was his brother. The 
duke demanded to ſee him; and, atter making proper en- 
quiries about him, expoſtulated very ſeriouſly with the old 
doctor, who till retained his prepoſſeſſions in favour of the 
civil law. He told him at length, that every father had cer- 
tainly a right to diſpoſe of his children as he ſhould think moſt 
expedicnt ; ; but that, for his own part, he could not but con- 
ſider it as a ſort of crime agaiaſt the public and poſterity, to 
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rob the world of ſuch a riſing genius. The iſſue of this de- 
bate was, not only a toleration for muſic, but conſent 
alſo that a maſter ſhould be called in to forward and aſſiſt 
him. 

The firſt thing his father did at his return to Hall, was to 
place him under one Zackaw, organiſt to the cathedral 
church; who was a perſon of great abilities in his profeſſion, 
and not more qualified than inclined to. do juſtice to any pu- 
pil of promiſing hopes. Handel pleaſed him ſo much, that 
he never thought he could do enough for him. He was 
proud of a pupil who already began to attract the attention 
of the public; and alſo glad of an aſſiſtant, who, by his pro- 
digious talents, was capable of ſupplying his place, when- 
ever he had a mind to be abſent. It may ſeem ſtrange to 
talk of an aſſiſtant at ſeven years of age; but it is ſtranger, 
that at nine he began to compoſe the church ſervice for 
voices and inſtruments, and from that time actually did com- 
poſe a ſervice every week for three years ſucceſſively, Hav- 
ing far ſurpaſſed his maſter, the maſter himſelf confeſſing it, 
and made all the improvements he could at Hall, it was 
agreed he ſhould go to Berlin; and to Berlin he went in 1698, 
where the opera was in a flouriſhing condition under the en- 
couragement of the king of Pruflia, grandfather of the pre- 
ſent. Handel had not been long at court before his abilities 
became known to the king, who frequently ſent for him, 
and made him large preſents, He farther offered to fend him 
to Italy, where he might be formed under the beſt maſters, 
and have opportunities of hearing and ſeeing all that was 
excellent in the kind: but there were reaſons for refuſing 
this offer, and allo for leaving Berlin, as he did ſoon after. 
During his ſtay there, he became acquainted with two Ita- 
lian compoſers, Buononcini and Attilio; the ſame who af— 
terwards came to England while Handel was here, and were 
at the head of a formidable oppoſition againſt him. 

Next to the opera of Berlin that of Hamburg was in the 
higheſt requeſt; and thither it was reſolved to ſend him on 
his own bottom, and chiefly with a view to improvement: 
but his father's death happening ſoon after, and his mother 
being left in narrow eircumſtances, he thought it neceſſary 
to procure ſcholars, and obtain ſome employment in the 
orcheſtra; and by this means inſtead of a burden he proved 
a great relief to her. He had a diſpute at Hamburg with one 
of the maſters, in -oppoſition to whom he Jaid claim to the 
firſt harpſichord ; and he had the luck to have it determined 
in his favour, "The honour however had like to have coſt 
| | him 
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him dear; for his antagoniſt ſo reſented his being conſtrained 
to yield to ſuch a ſtripling competitor, that as they were 
coming out of the orcheſtra, he made a puſh at him with 
a ſword, which had infallibly pierced -his heart, but for the 
friendly Score, which he carried accidentally in his boſom. 
Had this happened, ſays his hiſtorian, in the early ages, 
* nota mortal but would have been perſuaded, that Apollo 
* himſelf interpoſed to preſerve him, in the form of a muſic- 
& book.“ | | 

From conduCting the performance, Handel became com- 
poſer to the houſe; and Almeria, his firſt opera, was made 
here, when he was not much above fourteen years of age, 
The ſucceſs of it was ſo great, that it ran for thirty nights 
without interruption ; and this encouraged him to make 
others, as he did alſo a conſiderable number of ſonatas not 
extant, during his ſtay at Hamburg, which was about four 
or five years. He contracted an acquaintance at this place 
with many perſons of note, among whom was the prince of 
Tuſcany, brother to John Gafton de Medicis, grand duke. 
The prince, who was a great lover of the art for which his 
country was famous, would often lament Handel's not being ac- 
quainted with the Italian muſic ; ſhewed him a large collection 
of it; and was very deſirous he ſhould return with him to F lo- 
rence. Handel plainly anſwered, that he could ſee nothing 
in the muſic anſwerable to the prince's character of it; but, 
on the contrary, thought it ſo very indifferent, that the 
ſingers, he ſaid, muſt be angels to recommend it. The 
prince ſmiled at the ſeverity of his cenſure ; yet preſſed him 
to return with him, and intimated that no convenience ſhould 
be wanting. Handel thanked him for the *offer of a favour 
which he did not chuſe to accept ; for he reſolved to go to 
Italy on his own bottom, as ſoon as he could make a purſe 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. He had in him from his child- 
hood a ſtrong ſpirit of independency, which was never 
known to forſake him in the moſt diftreſsful ſeaſons of his 
lite: and it is remarkable, that he refuſed the greateſt offers 
from perſons of the firſt diſtinction; nay, and even the higheſt 
favours from the faireſt of the fair ſex, only becauſe he would 
not be cramped or confined by particular attachments, 

Soon after he went to Italy, and Florence was his firſt 


deſtination ; where, at the age of eighteen he made the opera 


of Rodrigo, for which he was preſented with an hundred 
ſequins, and a ſervice of plate. This may ſerve to ſhew, 
what a reception he met with at a place where the higheſt 
notious were conceived of him before he arrived. Vittoria, 
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a celebrated actreſs and finger, bore a principal part in this 
opera. She was a fine woman, and had been ſome time in 
the good graces of his ſerene highneſs ; yet Handel's youth 
and comelineſs, joined with his fame and abilities in muſic, 
had raiſed emotions in her heart, which however we do not 
find that Handel] in the leaſt encouraged. After about a 
year's ſtay at Florence, he went to Venice : where he was 
firſt diſcovered at a maſquerade, while he was playing on a 
harpſichord in his viſor. Scarlatti happened to be there, and 
affirmed it could be no one but the famous Saxon or the devil. 
Being earneſtly importuned to compoſe an opera, he finiſhed 
his Agrippina in three weeks ; which was performed twenty- 
ſeven nights ſucceſſively, and with which the audience were 
ſo enchanted, that they ſeemed to be all diſtracted. From 
Venice he went to Rome, where his arrival was no ſooner 
known, than he received polite meſſages from perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction. Among his greateſt admirers was the car- 
dinal Ottoboni, a perſon of a refined taſte and princely mag- 
nificence ; at whoſe court he met with the famous Corelli, 
with whom he became well acquainted. Attempts were 
made at Rome to convert him to popery ; but Handel de- 
clared himſelf reſolved to die a member of that communion, 
whether true or falſe, in which he had been born and bred. 
From Rome he went to Naples; and after he quitted Naples, 
he made a ſecond viſit to Florence, Rome, and Venice. The 
whole time of his abode in Italy was fix years; during which 
he had made abundance of muſic, and ſome in almoſt every 
ſpecies of compoſition, Theſe early fruits of his ſtudies 
would doubtleſs be” great curioſities, could they be met 
with. | 

Handel was now returned to his native country, but yet 
he had not done travelling, nor was likely to have done, 
while there was any muſical court, which he had not ſeen. 
Hanover was the firſt he ſtopped at, where he met with 
Steffani, with whom he had been acquainted at Venice, and 
who was then maſter of the chapel to king George I. when 
he was only elector of Hanover. At Hanover alſo there 
was a nobleman who had taken great notice of Handel in 
Italy, and who afterwards did him great ſervice, when he 
came to England for the ſecond time. This perſon was 
baron Kilmanſeck. He introduced him at court, and fo 
well recommended him to his electoral highneſs, that he 
immediately offered him a penſion of 1500 crowns per ann. 
as an inducement to ſtay. Handel excuſed his not accepting 
this high favour, becauſe he .had promiſed the court of the 
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elector palatine, and alſo reſolved to paſs over into England, 
Whither it ſeems he had received ſtrong invitations from the 
duke of Mancheſter : upon which he had leave to be abſent 
for a twelvemonth or more, and to go whitherſoever he 
pleaſed ; and on theſe conditions he thankfully accepted the 
penſion, 

After paying a viſit to his mother, who was now extremely 
old and blind, and to his old maſter Zackaw, he ſet out for 
Dufleldorp. The elector was highly pleaſed with him, and 
at parting made him a preſent of a fine ſet of wrought plate 
for a deſert. From Duſſeldorp he made the beſt of his way 
through Holland ; and embarking for England, he arrived 
at London in the winter of 1710. He was ſoon intro- 
duced at court, and honoured with marks of the queen's 
favour, Many of the nobility were impatient for an opera 
from him; whereupon he compoſed Rinaldo, in which the 
famous Nicolini ſung. Its ſucceſs was great, and his en- 
gagements at Hanover the ſubject of much concern. He 
returned thither in about a twelvemonth ; for beſides his 
penſion, Steffani had reſigned to him the maſterſhip of the 
chapel ; but in 1712, he obtained leave of the elector to make 
a ſecond viſit to England, on condition that he returned 


within a reaſonable time. The poor ſtate of muſic here, 


and the wretched proceedings at the Haymarket, made the 
nobility defirous that he might be employed in compoſing 
for the theatre. To their applications the queen added her 
own authority; and as an encouragement ſettled on him for 
life a penſion of 2001. per annum. All this made Handel 
forget his obligation to return to Hanover; ſo that when his 
late majeſty came over, at the death of the queen, in 1714, 


conſcious how ill he had deferved at his hands, he durſt not | 


appear at court. It happened, however, that his noble friend 
baron Kilmanſeck was here ; and he with others of the nobi- 
lity contrived the following ſcheme for reinſtating him in his 
majeſty's favour, The king was perſuaded to form a party 
on the water; and Handel was bid to prepare ſome muſic 
for that occaſion. It was performed and conducted by him- 
ſelf, unknown to his majeity, whoſe pleaſure on hearing it 
was equal to his ſurprize. Upon his enquiring whole it 
was, the baron produced the delinquent, and preſented him 
to his majeſty, as one that was too conſcious of his fault, 
to attempt an excuſe for it. Thus Handel was reſtored to 
favour, and his muſic honoured with the higheſt approbation ; 
and as a token of it, the king was pleaſed to add a penſion 
for life of 2001, a year to that which queen Anne had be- 
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fore given him. Some years after, when he was employed 
to teach the young princeſſes, another penſion was added to 
the former by her late majeſty. 

Handel was now ſettled in England, and well provided 
for. The three firſt years he was chiefly, if not conſtantly, 
at the earl of Burlington's; where he frequently met Mr. 
Pope. The poet one day aſked his friend Dr. Arouthnot, 
of whoſe knowledge in muſic he had an high idea, what was 
his real opinion of Handel, as a maſter of that ſcience? who 
replied, ** Conceive the higheſt that you can of his abilities, 
* and they are much beyond any thing that you can con- 
« ceive.” Mr. Pope nevertheleis declared, that Handel's 
fineſt things, ſo untoward were his cars, gave him no more 
pleaſure than the airs of a common ballad. The two next 
years he ſpent at Cannons, which was then in its glory, and 
compoſed muſic for the chapel there, While he was here, 


a project was formed by the nobility, for ereAling an aca- 


demy in the Haymarket; the intention of which was to ſe- 
cure a conſtant ſupply of operas, to be compoſed by Handel, 
and to be performed under his direction. For this purpoſe 
a large ſum was ſubſcribed, the king ſubſcribing loco l. the 
nobility 4000]. and Handel went to Dreſden in queſt of 
ſingers, from whence he brought Seneſino and Dutiſtanti. 
At this time Buononcini and Attilio, whom we have men- 
tioned before, compoſed for the opera, and had a ſtrong party 
in their favour, and by whom a violent oppoſition was main- 
tained ; but at laſt the parties were all united, and each was 
to have his particular part, 

The academy being now firmly eſtabliſhed, and Handel 
appointed compoſer to it, all things went on proſperouſly for 
a courſe of ten years. Handel maintained an abſolute autho- 
rity over the ſingers and the band, or rather kept them in total 
ſubjection. Having one day a diſpute with Cuzzoni on her. 
refuling to ſing ſomething or other, Oh! madame, ſaid 
he, je {cais bien que vous &etes une veritable diablefle ; mais 
je vous ferai ſcavoir, mol, que je ſuis Beelzebub le chef 
« des diables:“ that is, Oh, madam, I know very well 
66 that you are a true devil; but I will make you know that 
I am Beelzebub the chief of the devils.” With this he 
took her up by the waiſt, and, if ſhe made any more words, 
ſwore that he would fling her out of the window. This 
may ſerve to ſhew what a notable ſpirit Handel poſſeſſed, and 
how well the company were governed. What however they 
regarded hitherto as legal government, at length appeared to 


be downtight tyranny; upon which a rebellion commenced 
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with Seneſino at the head of it, and all became tumult and 
civil war. Handel, perceiving that Seneſino was grown leſs 
tractable and obſequious, reſolved to ſubdue him. To ma- 
nage him by gentle means he diſdained; yet to controul him 
by force he could not, Seneſino's intereſt and party being 
too powerful, The one therefore was quite refractory, the 
other quite outrageous. 1 he merits of the quarrel are not 
known; but whatever they were, the nobility would not con- 
ſent to his deſign of parting with Seneſino, and Handel 
was reſolved to have no farther concerns with him. And thus 
the academy, after it had gone on in a flouriſhing ſtate for 
above nine years, was at once diftolved, 

Handel ſtill continued at the Haymarket, but his audience 
gradually funk away. New fingers muſt be ſought, and could 
not be had any nearer than Italy. Diſcouraging this! yet to 
italy he went, and returning with ſeveral ſingers, he embarked 
on a new bottom, He carried it on for three or four years, 
but it did not do. Many of the nobility raiſed a new ſub- 
ſcription for another opera at Lincoln's Inn Fields, and ſent 
for Farinelli and others; and, in ſhort, the oppoſition was 
ſo ſtrong, that in ſpite of his great abilities, his affairs de- 
clined; all for want of a little prudence, and a fpirit that 
knew how to yield on proper occaſions. His fortune was 
not more impaired than his health and his underſtanding. 
His right arm was become uſeleſs to him from a ſtroke of a 
palſy ; and his ſenſes were greatly difordered at intervals for 
a long time. In this unhappy ftate it was thought neceſſary 
that he ſhould go to the vapour-baths at Aix-la- Chapelle ; 
and from them he received a cure, which, from the man- 
ner as well as quickneſs of it, paſſed with the nuns for a 
miracle. 

Soon after his return to London In 17 36, his Alexander's 


Feaſt was performed at Covent Garden, and applauded; and 


ſeveral other attempts of the like nature were made to re- 
inſtate him, but they did not prevail; the Italian party were 
too powerful; ſo that in 1741, he went to Dublin, where 
he was well received. Mr. Pope has recorded this paſſage 
of his hiſtory. A poor phantom, which is made to repre- 
ſent the genius of the modern Italian opera, exprefles her 
apprehenſions, and gives her inſtructions to dullneſs already 
alarmed for her own ſafety, in the following lines: 


& But ſoon, ah! ſoon, rebetlion will commence, 
6 Tf muſic meanly borrows aid from ſenſe : 
I 6 Strong 
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cc Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel ſtands, 

« Like bold Briareus with his hundred hands ; 

4 To ſtir, to rouſe, to ſhake the ſoul he comes, 

& And Jove's own thunders follow Mars's drums. 

« Arreſt him, empreſs; or you ſleep no more— | 

6 She heard, —and drove him to th' Hibernian ſhore.” 
Dunciap, book iv. 63. 


At his return to London in 1741-2, the minds of moſt men 


were diſpoſed-in his favour, and the zra of his proſperity re- 


turned. He immediately began his oratorios in Covent Garden, 
which he continued with uninterrupted ſucceſs and unrivalled 
glory, till within eight days of his death. The laſt was per- 
formed on the 6th, and he expired on the 34th of April, 
1759. He was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, where, by his 
own order, and at his own expence, a monument is to be 
erected to his memory. In 1751, a gutta ſerena deprived 
him of his ſight; but his faculties remained in their full vi- 
gour, almoſt to the hour of his diflolution, It muſt not be 
forgot, that this great maſter of muſic was a moſt uncommon 
epicure; which part of his character his hiſtorian endea- 


vours to excuſe, by ſaying, that * the peculiarities of his 


c conſtitution were as great as thoſe of his character; that 
ic Juxury and intemperance are relative ideas; and that it 
4e would be as unreaſonable to confine Handel to the fare 
& and allowance of common men, as to expect that a Lon- 
c don merchant ſhould live like a Swiſs mechanic; that 
& nature had given him a vigorous conſtitution, an exqui- 
ce ſite palate, a craving appetite; and that his inceffant and 
tc intenſe application to the ſtudies of his profeſſion rendered 
& conftant and large ſupplies of nouriſhment the more ne- 
ce ceſſary to recruit his exhauſted ſpirits,” He had better 
have ſaid nothing. 


HARDOUIN, (Jonx) a French jeſuit, eminent for his 
great parts, learning, and fingularities of opinion, was born 
of obſcure parents at Kimper in Bretagne, in the year 1647. 
He entered young into the ſociety of jeſuits, and devoted 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the belles lettres, the learned lan- 
guages, hiſtory, philoſophy, and divinity. In 1684, he 
publiſhed in 4to. a work, intitled, Nummi antiqui popu- 
lorum & urbium illuſtrati: in which he often gave explica- 
tions very ſingular, and as contrary to truth as to good ſenſe. 
He publiſhed the ſame year in folio, in conjunction with 
Petavius, Themiſtii Orationes xxxiii, cum notis. The 75 

fol- 
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following he publiſhed, in five volumes 4to. for the uſe of 
the Dauphin, Plinii Hiſtoriæ naturalis libri xxxvii. interpre- 
tatione & notis illuſtrati. Hitherto he confined himſelf to 
prophane learning, where his whimfies were not ſuppoſed 
capable of doing much harm; but now, to the great un- 
ealineſs of many good perſons, he was going to tamper with 
religious ſubjects, and, in 1687, publiſhed in 4to. his book 
intitled, De Baptiſmo quzeſtio triplex. Iwo years after ap- 
peared his Antirrheticus de nummis antiquis coloniarum & 
municipiorum, in 4to. and alſo 8. Joannis Chryſoſtomi epiſ- 
tola ad Cæſarium Monachum, notis ac diſſertatione de ſacra- 
mento altaris illuſtrata, in quarto. Monſieur le Clerc hav- 
ing made ſome reflections upon * St. Chryſoſtom's letter to 
« (Cæſarius, in the 15th volume of the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verſelle, father Hardouin replied, in a piece printed in 1690, 
4to. and intitled, Defence de la lettre de 8. Jean Chryſoſ- 
tome, addreſſeẽ a l' auteur de la Bibliotheque Univerſelle: to 
which Mr. Le Clerc returned an anſwer in the i gth volume 
of that Bibliotheque. | 
In 1693, he printed at Paris, in two volumes 4to, Chro- 
nologiæ ex nummis antiquis reſtitutæ proluſio, de nummis 
Herodiadum: in which he opened more fully that ftrange 
paradoxical ſyſtem, of which he had yet done little more 
than hint. He undertakes to prove from medals, that the 
greater part of thoſe authors, which have paſſed upon the 
moderns for ancient, were forged by ſome monks of the 
thirteenth century, who gave to them the ſeveral names of 
Homer, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutarch, &c, Tertullian, Origen, 
Baſil, Auguſtin, &c. He only excepts out of this monkiſh 
manufacture the works of Cicero, Fliny's Natural Hiftory, 
Virgil's Georgics, and Horace's Satires and Epiſtles. Theſe 
he ſuppoſes the only genuine monuments of antiquity remain- 
ing, except ſome few Inſcriptions and Faſti: and with the 
aſſiſtance of theſe, he thinks, that theſe monks (they muſt 
have been very ingenious men) drew up and faſhioned all the 
other ancient writings, as Terence's plays, Livy's and Ta- 
citus's hiſtory, Virgil's Eneid, Horace's Odes, &. Nay, he 
uſhed this chimera fo far, that he fancied he could ſee plainly 
enough that Eneas in Virgil was deſigned for Jeſus Chriſt, 
and Horace's miſtreſs Lalage for the chriſtian religion. An 
abſurder ſyſtem never came out of the brain of man: how- 
ever, he appears to have ſeriouſly believed it himſelf, and was 
perſuaded that his reaſons for it were clear and evident; though 
he would not publiſh them to the world, nor explain his ſyſ- 
tem, notwithſtanding he was frequently called upon to do 
it, 
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it. This work was ſupprefſed by public authority at Paris. . 
He afterwards publiſhed << A letter upon three Samaritan me- 
& dals; An Eflay towards the reſtoring chronology by me- 
« dals of Conſtantine's age; and A Chronology of the Old 


«© Teſtament, conformable to the vulgar tranſlation, illuſ- 


ce trated by ancient medals:” all which books were like- 
wile ſuppreſſed, on account of the paradoxes contained in 
them. 2 

However, father Hardouin continued ſtill in his opinion; 
for in his letters, written to monſieur Ballonfaux, and printed 
at Luxemburg in 1700, he ſpeaks of an impious faction 
« begun a long while ago, which {ill ſubſiſts, and which 
& by forging an infinite number of writings, that ſeem to 
c breath nothing but piety, appears to have no other deſign 
cc than to remove God out of the hearts of mankind, and 
& to overturn all religion.” Mr. La Croze refuted his no- 
tion concerning the forgery of the ancient writings in his 
Diſſertations hiſtoriques ſur divers ſujets, Rott. 1707; and 
in his Vindiciæ veterum Scriptorum contra J. Harduinum, 
La Croze imagined, that father Hardouin advanced his no- 
tions in concert with the fociety of jeſuits, or at leaſt with 
his ſuperiors, in order to ſet aſide all the ancient Greek and 
Latin, ſacred and prophane writers, and fo leave all clear 
to infallibility and tradition only : but Le Clerc was of opi- 
nion, that there was no ground for this ſuppolition of Mr, 
La Croze. In 1709, there was publiſhed at Amſterdam a 
volume in folio, intitled, Joannis Harduini opera ſelecta, 
tum quæ jampridem Pariſiis edita nunc emendatiora & multo 


auctiore prodeunt, tam quæ nunc primum edita. Theſe 


ſelect works conſiſt of his Nummi antiqui populorum & 
urbium illuſtrati; his De Baptiſmo quæſtio triplex: bis 
edition of St. Chryſoſtom's letter to Cæſarius, wich the 
diſſertation De Sacramento Altaris ; his treatiſe De num- 
mis Herodiadum; his Diſcourſe on the laſt ſupper, which 
had been printed in 1693; a treatiſe in which he explains 
the medals of the age of Conſtantine; his Chronology 
of the Old Teſtament, adjuſted by the Vulgate trani- 
lation, and illuſtrated by medals; feveral letters to Mr. de 
Ballonfaux; and ſome other pieces. This volume made 
a great deal of noiſe, before it was publiſhed. The author 
had corrected what he thought proper in the works he had 
already publiſhed; and then put them into the hands of a 
bookſeller, who undertook to print them faithfully from the 
copy he had received. He began the impreſſion with the au- 
thor's conſent, and was conſiderably advanced in it; when 


the clamor raiſed againſt the parzdoxes in thoſe works, 
obliged 
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obliged father Hardouin to ſend an order to the bookſeller, 
to retrench the obnoxious paſſages. But the bookſeller re- 
fuſed to do it, and wrote an anſwer to father Hardouin, al- 
ledging the reaſons of his refuſal: upon which was iſſued 
forth A declaration of the father provincial of the jeſuits, 
« and of the ſuperiors of their houſes at Paris, concernin 
« 2 new edition of ſome works of father John Hardouin 
ce of the ſame ſociety, which has been actually made contra- 
c ry to their will by the Sieur de Lorme, bookſeller at 
c Amfſterdam,”” &c. At the bottom of this was father 
Hardouin's recantation, which runs in the following curious 
terms: © I ſubſcribe ſincerely to every thing contained in the 
« -preceding declaration; I heartily condemn in my wri- 
cc tings what it condemns in them, and particularly what 
J have ſaid concerning an impious faction, which had 
C forged fome ages ago the greateſt part of the eccleſiaſtical 
« or profane writings, which have hitherto been conſidered 
ce as ancient. I am extremely ſorry that I did not open my 
c eyes before in this point. I think myſelf greatly obliged 
«to my ſuperiors in the ſociety, who have aſſiſted me in 
« diveſting myſelf of my prejudices. I promiſe never to ad- 
« yance in word or writing any thing directly or indirectly 
& contrary to my preſent recantation. And if hereafter I 
« ſhall call in queſtion the antiquity of any writing either 
cc eccleſiaſtical or profane, which no perſon before ſhall have 
« charged as ſuppoſititious, I will only do it by propoſing my 
“ reaſons in a writing publiſhed under my name, with the 
« permiſſion of my ſuperiors, and the approbation of the 
e public cenſors. In teſtimony of which J have figned, this 
&« 27th of December 1708, J. Hardouin of the ſociety of 
mat >. ae 

Here we have a notable proof what a glorious latitude the 
Jeſuitical morality allowed its profeſſors: for notwithſtand- 
ing this ſolemn proteſtation, nothing can be more certain, 
than that father Hardouin never departed a title from his 
opinions, but, on the contrary, induſtriouſly cheriſhed and 
propagated them to the laſt moment of his life. Thus in 
1723, when he reprinted his edition of Pliny in three vo- 
lumes folio, he greatly augmented it with notes, in which 
were diſperſed many paradoxical conceits, tending to ſupport 
his general ſyſtem: inſomuch that Mr, Crevier and father 
Deſmolets of the oratory, thought themſelves obliged to 
point them out to the public, and to refute them. Notwith- 
ſanding the clamor raiſed againſt this jeſuit and his writings, 
he yet maintained his credit fo well with the clergy of France, 
that they engaged him to undertake a new edition of The 


« Coun-- 
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cc Councils,” and gave him a penſion for that purpoſe, Tt 
was printed in 1715, in tweive volumes folio, at the royal 
printing- houſe ; but the ſale of it was prohibited by the par- 
lament, who commiſſioned ſome doctors, among whom was 
the celebrated Dupin, to examine it. Theſe doctors gave 
in their report, that the edition ſhould either be ſuppreſſed, 
or at leaſt corrected in a great number of places; becauſe it 
contained many maxims injurious to the doctrine and diſci- 
pline cf the church in general, and to thoſe of the Gailican 
church in particular; and becauſe ſome very eſſential things 
were omitted, while others that were ſpurious were in- 
ſerted. 

Father Hardouin died at Paris on the 3d of September 
1729, in the 83d year of his age; and after his death was 
publiſhed by an anonymous friend a volume of his Opuſcula 
in folio, The largeſt and moſt ſingular of theſe is intitled, 
Athei detecti; or, The atheiſts detected: among whom are 
to be found Janſenius, Malbranch, Thomaſin, Deſcartes, 
Regis, Arnaud, Nicole, Paſchal, Queſnel; whoſe irreligion 
no doubt conſiſted chiefly in their being enemies to the je- 
ſuits. The ſociety however thought proper, in their Me- 
moires de Trevoux, to diſown any concern in the publica- 
tion of theſe Opuſcula; and affected to cenſure freely the 
errors contained in them. There is ſomething too myſte- 
rious in the character and conduct of this jeſuit, for us to 
delineate it with any exactneſs or certainty, with the lights 
we have: let us hear therefore what one who was once of 
his own order, and perſonally acquainted with him, has 
thought fit to ſay of him : Some learned men both pro- 
c teſtants and papiſts have falſely imagined, that father Har- 
« douin's prepoſſeſſion for medals, or his deſign to ſerve ſome 
<« political end of the ſociety, had given this ſtrange turn to 
his thoughts. But it was not ſo: his blind ſubmiſſion to 
ce the church of Rome, and after that his religious infatua- 
< tion for the tenets of the ſchools, which he takes to he, 
as the whole ſociety does, the ſtandards of orthodoxy, are 
<« the two true ſprings of his exorbitancies. For having 
found in the ancient books hardly any thing like the or- 
% thodox doctrines of the church and of the ſchools, or ra- 
« ther having found the reverſe, he infers very conſiſtently, 
that theſe books never came from the pen of pious men 
* ſainted by the church, and who were no doubt orthodox, 
* As for my part, whatever other people may think of his 
« ſeeming crazineſs, this is my notion of him, that father 
* Hardouin muſt be allowed a more competent judge of the 


„meaning of theſe books, than all the jeſuits beſides, as 
| being 
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« being of greater ſagacity, and incomparably more conver- 
« fant with them, and more impartial too, as well as con- 
« ſiſtent with himſelf, in giving up ſuch books which are the 
ce great torment of his brethren, and which they compliment 
* only out of decency ; and in clearing his infallible church 
cc of the great blunder of having ſainted the genuine au- 
& thors of ſuch writings, as are not only not a ſhelter for 
« it, but are weapons againſt it. But his unparalleled and 
cc unſpeakable irregularities of opinion have made me fince 
tc thoroughly ſenſible of the terrible havock which may be 
& occaſioned even in a ſagacious and inquiſitive mind by 
tc an awful regard to doctrines, merely becauſe they are 
ce ſettled, and by a determined attachment to the jargon of 
c ſchool-divinity. Error will lead you into ſtill more and 
ce greater errors; it will do ſo the more, the more diligent 
& and the more able you are. He is as great an inſtance as 
& any the world ever was witneſs to, that when a man has 
ee been inured from his youth to a religious love of dark- 
& neſs, and to the hatred of light, as an unqueſtionable firſt 
« principle, nothing can be expected from him, but all the 
cc bad effects of the moſt extravagant fanaticiſm.” See page 
the roth of An anſwer to the reverend Dr. Snape's accu- 
% ſation, By Francis de la Pilloniere, formerly a jeſuit, 
„ now living with the biſhop of Bangor.” 2d edit. Lond. 
1717, 8vo. 

We will conclude our account of this famous jeſuit with 
an epitaph made for him by monſieur de Boze, which cha- 
racterizes him very well. 


In expectatione judicii 
Hic jacet 
Hominum paradoxotatos 
Natione Gallus, Religione Romanus: 
Orbis litterati portentum: 
Venerandæ antiquitatis cultor & deſtructor. 
| Dotte febricitans, 
Somnia et inaudita commenta 
Vigilans edidit. 
| Scepticum pie egit, | 
Credulitate puer, audacia juvenis, deliriis ſenex. 


HARIOT, (Tromas) an eminent Engliſh mathema- 
tician, was born at Oxford, or, as Mr. Anthony Wood ex- 
preſſes it, «+ tumbled out of his mother's womb into the lap 


« of the Oxonian muſes,” in the year 1560, Having been Athen, 
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320 or. 
| inſtructed in grammar learning in that city, he became a 
commoner of St. Mary Hall, where he took a batchelor of 
arts degree in 1579. He had then fo diſtinguiſhed, himſelf 
by his uncommon ſkill in mathematics, as to be recommend- 
ed ſoon after to Sir Walter Raleigh, as a proper preceptor to 
him in that ſcience. Accordingly that nobie knight became 
his firſt patron, took him into his family, and allowed him 
a handſome penſion. In 1585, he was ſent over by Sir Wal- 
ter with his firſt colony. to Virginia z where bcing ſettled, he 
was employed in difcovering and ſurveying that country, in 
obſerving what commodities it produced, together with the. 
manners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants. He publiſhed an 
account of it under this title, . A brief and true report of 
* the Newfoundland of Virginia;” which was reprinted in 
the third volume of Hakluyt's voyages. Upon his return to 
England he was introduced by his patron to the acquaintance 
of Henry earl of Northumberland; who “ finding him, ſays 
« Wood, to be a gentleman of an affable and peaceable na- 
ture, and well read in the obſcure parts of learning,” al- 
lowed him a yearly penſion of 120 l. About the ſame time 
Mr. Robert Hues, well known by his treatiſe upon the 
globes, and Mr. Walter Warner, who is faid to have com- 
municated to the famous Harvey the firſt hint concerning the 
circulation of the blood, being both of them mathemati- 
cians, received penſions from him of leſs value. So that in 
1606, when the earl was committed to the Tower for life, 
Hariot, Hues, and Warner, were his conſtant companions, 
and were uſually called the Earl of Northumberland's three 
Magi. They had a table at the earl's charge, and the earl 
did conſtantly converſe with them, to divert the melancholy 
of his confinement; as did alſo Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
was then in the Tower. Mr, Hariot lived for ſome time at 
Sion college, and died in London, July the 2d, 1621, of 
a cancer in his lip. He was univerſally efteemed on account 
of his learning. When he was but a young man, he was 
ſtiled by Mr. Hakluyt Juvenis in diſciplinis mathematicis ex- 
In præſat. cellens; and by Camden, Mathematicus inſignis. A manu- 
oO ſcript of his intitled, Ephemeris chryrometrica, is preſerved 
Martyr, in Sion college library; and his Artis Analyticæ praxis, was 
8 printed after his death, in a thin folio, and dedicated to Her ry 
zeeni recis earl of Northumberland. Des Cartes is ſaid to have been 


Jacobi ap. obliged to this book for a great many of his improvements in 
kerne algebra. | 

ned tO nis . "RF 
epillles As to Mr. Hariot's religion, Mr. Wood ſays, that “ not- 
1641, 4'9. © withſtanding bis great {kill in mathematics, he had ſtrange 


thoughts 


See Wood, 
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1 

f te thoughts of the ſcripture,” always undervalued the old ſtory 

f © of the Creation of the World, and could never believe that 

: « trite poſition, Ex nihilo nihil fit. He made a Philoſophi- 

» cal Theology, wherein he caſt off the Old Teſtament, fo 

2 that conſequently the New would have no foundation. 

1 He was a deiſt, and his doctrine he did impart to the earl, 

- and to Sir Walter Raleigh, when he was compiling the Hiſ- 

2 * tory of the world, and would contfovert the matter with 

1 eminent divines of thoſe times; who therefore having no 

. good opinion of him, did look on the manner of his death, 

1 „as a judgment upon him for thoſe matters, and for nullify- 

f ing the ſcripture.” Mr. Wood mentions no authority 

n for this aſſertion: and we may obſerve, that Mr. Hariot af- 

0 ſures us himſelf, that when he was with the firſt colony ſet- Brief and 

e tled in Virginia, in every town where he came, he © explain- 4 in Hat 

8 ed to them the contents of the Bible, &c. And though luy!, v. iii, 

- „ told them, ſays he, the book materially and of itſelf was?. 277. 

- * not of ſuch virtue as I thought they did conceive, but only : 

e „ the doctrine therein contained; yet would many be glad 

e & to touch it, to embrace it, to kiſs it, to hold it to their 

- & breaſts and heads, and ſtroke over all their bodies with 

0 « it, to ſhew their hungry deſires of that knowledge which 

- « was ſpoken of.” To which we may add, that if Mr. 

n Hariot was reputed a deiſt, it is by no means probable, that 

, Dr. Richard Corbet, an orthodox divine, and ſucceſſively 

5 biſhop of Oxford and Norwich, ſending a poem, dated De- 

e cember the gth, 1618, to Sir Thomas Ayleſbury, when the 

1 comet appeared, ſhould ſpeak of, a 

* , 

0 Deep Hariot's mine, 

it In which there is no droſs, but all refine. 

f 8 | 

R Laſtly, it is very unlikely that his noble executors Sir Tho- 

3 mas Ayleſbury and Robert Sidney, viſcount Liſle, would 

- bave ſuffered an inſcription to be engraved upon his monu- 

1 ment in St, Chriſtopher's church, which might have been stowe's 

d contradicted by all the town, if it had been falſe; and which, __ of 

5 upon the ſuppoſition of his being an infidel, would have been .f. 

y ridiculous, 

n 

n Qui omnes ſcientias calluit, & in omnibus excelluit: 
Mathematicis, Philoſophicis, Theologicis, 

- Veritatis indagator ſtudioſiſſimus, 

e Dei Triniunius cultor piiſſimus. 

{3 
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HARLEY (Rog ERT), afterwards ear] of Oxford and 
earl Mortimer, and lord high-treaſurer in the reign of 
queen Anne, was eldeſt fon of Sir Edward Harley, and born 
in Bow-ſtreet, in the pariſh of St. Paul Covent Garden, Lon- 

Cones don, upon the 5th of December, 1661. Ie was educated 

Lives of the under the reverend Mr, Birch at Shilton near Burford Oxford- 

earl's of ſhire, which, though a private ſchool, was. remarkable for 

aig producing at the ſame time a lord high-treaſurer, viz, lord 

1752, p. Oxford; a lord high-chancellor, viz. lord Harcourt; a lord 

207. chief juſtice of the common pleas, viz. lord Trevor; and 

ten members of the houſe of commons, who were all con- 

temporaries, as well at ſchool, as in parliament. Here he 

laid the foundation of that extenſive knowledge and learning, 

which rendered him afterwards ſo conſpicuous in the world. 

At the revolution, Sir Edward Harley, and this his eldeſt ſon, 

raiſed a troop. of horſe at their own expence ; and after the 

acceſſion of king William and queen Mary, he was firſt 

choſen member of parliament for 'Tregony in Cornwall, and 

Willis's afterwards ſerved for the town of Radnor, till he was called 

Notit, Par- up to the houſe of lords. In 1690, he was choſen by ballot, 

N one of the nine members of the houſe of commons, commiſ- 

116. ſioners for ſtating the public accounts; and alſo one of the 

—_ arbitrators for uniting the two India companies. In 1694, 
England, the houſe of commons ordered Mr. Harley, November the 
vol. iii, p. Igth, to prepare and bring in a bill, „For the frequent 
. & meeting and calling of parliaments;” which he accordingly 
| . did upon the 22d, and it was received and agreed to by both 
3 houſes, without any alteration or amendment. On the 11th 
| of February 1701-2, he was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
| commons; and that parliament being diſſolved the ſame year 
| by king William, and a new one called, he was again choſen 
| ſpeaker on the 31ft of December following, as he was in 

| the firſt parliament called by queen Anne, 

| On the 17th of April 1704, he was ſworn of her majeſty's 
| privy council; and on the 18th of May following, ſworn in 
| council one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, being alſo 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons at the ſame time. In 

1706, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for the 


treaty of union with Scotland, which took effect; and re- 
ſigned his place of principal ſecretary of ſtate in February 
1707-8. On the 1oth of Auguſt 1710, he was conſtituted 
one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, alſo chancellor 
and under-treaſurer of the Exchequer: and having three 
days after been again ſworn in the privy council, he was, on 
the 8th of March following, in great danger of his life ; the 
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marquis of Guiſcard a French Papiſt, then under examina» 
tion of a committee of the privy council at Whitehall, ſtab- 
bing him with a penknife, which he took up in the clerk's 
room, where he waited before he was examined, Guiſcard 
was thereupon impriſoned, and died in Newgate the 17th 
of the ſame month: whereupon an act of parliament paſſed, 
making it felony, without benefit of clergy, to attempt the 
life of a privy counſellor in the execution of his office; and 
a clauſe was inſerted, To juſtify and indemnify all perſons, 
« who in aſſiſting in defence of Mr. Harley, chancellor of 
* the Exchequer, when he was ſtabbed by the ſieur de Guiſ- 
& card, and in ſecuring him, did give any wound or bruiſe 
& to the ſaid ſieur de Guiſcard, whereby he received his 
% death.” Both houſes of parliament addreſſed the queen 
on this occaſion, and expreſſed their great concern at the 
* moſt barbarous and villainous attempt made upon the per- 
« fon of Robert Harley, Eſq; chancellor of your majeſty's Ex- 
& chequer, by the marquis of Guiſcard, a French Papiſt, 
« at the time when he was under examination for trea- 
& ſonable practices, before a committee of your majeſty's 
& council, We cannot but be molt deeply affected, to find 
& ſuch an inſtance of inveterate malice againſt one employed 
© in your majeſty's council, and fo near your royal perſon, 
« And we have reaſon to believe, that his fidelity to your 
&« majeſty, and zeal for your ſervice, have drawn on him 


<* the hatred of all the abettors of popery and faction. We 


<* think it our duty on this occalion to aſſure your majeſty, 
ce that we will effectually ſtand by and defend your majeſty, 
& and thoſe. who have the honour to be employed in your 
& ſervice, againſt all public and ſecret attempts of your 
& enemies,” &c. To which the queen returned this an- 
ſwer: © My lords and gentlemen, I take this» addreſs very 
ce kindly from you, on the occaſion of that barbarous at- 
* tempt on Mr. Harley, whoſe zeal and fidelity in my ſer- 
* vice muſt yet appear more eminently, by that horrid en- 
% deavour to take away his life, for no other reaſon that ap- 
c pears, but his known oppoſition to popery and faction. 
& Your warm concern for the ſafety of my perſon, and 
s the defence of thoſe employed in my ſervice, is very grate- 
ce ful to me,” &c. The wound he had received confined him 
for ſome weeks, but the houſe being informed that it was 
almoſt healed, and that he would in a few days come abroad, 
they reſolved to congratulate his eſcape and recovery: and 
accordingly, upon his attending the houſe on the 26th of 


April, the ſpeaker addreſſed himſelf to him in a very reſpect- 
. 1 ful 
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ful ſpeech, to which Mr. Harley returned as reſpectful an 
anſwer. | 
In the year 1711, queen Anne, to reward his many emi- 
nent ſervices, was pleaſed to advance him to the peerage of 
Great Britain, by the ſtile and titles of baron Harley of Wig- 
more in the county of Hereford, earl of Oxford, and eatl 
Mortimer, with remainder, for want of iſſue male of his 
own body, to the heirs male of Sir Robert Harley, knight 
of the bath, his grand-father. We will tranſcribe the pre- 
amble of the letters patent, bearing date the 1 1th of -May, to 
ſhew the reader, how prodigiouſly high Mr. Harley's credit 
ſtood with the people of England, as well as with the go- 


verning powers, at that time. Whatever favour the equity 


& of a prince can beſtow on a gentleman deſcended from 
& an illuſtrious and very ancient family, framed by nature 
& for great things, improved by education in all manner of 
6 learning for greater, exerciſed by long experience in bu- 
« fineſs, verſed in very different employments of the common- 
« wealth, with extraordinary reputation, and not without 
„danger, ſuch as our truſty and well-beloved counſellor 
* Robert Harley juſtly deſerved of us: He being the only 
„ man, who, by a full houſe of commons, was choſen 
e ſpeaker by three ſucceſſive parliaments ; and at the ſame 
<< time that he held the chair, was one of our principal ſe- 
cc cretaries of ſtate : his capacity fitting him for the manage- 
© ment of thoſe two important offices, which, though they 
% ſeemed to diſagree in themſelves, were eaſily reconciled 
« by one who knew how, with equal weight and addreſs, to 
«© temper and turn the minds of men; fo wiſely to defend 
<< the rights of the people, without derogating from the 
„ prerogative of the crown; and who was thoroughly. ac- 
& quainted how well monarchy could conſiſt with liberty. 
„ Having run through theſe two employments at the ſame 
<< time, after ſome breathing while, he took care of our 
* treaſury, as chancellor of our exchequer; put a ſtop to 
the growing embezzlement of the public money, which 
<< was ſpreading far and wide, like a contagion ; provided 
« for the ſettling a new trade to the ſouth ſeas; and having 
de with wonderful ſagacity, very lately, and in a very good 
6 time, retrieved the lauguiſhing condition of our exchequer, 
« and thus reſtored public credit, merited the applauſe of the 
<« parliament, filled our citizens with joy, and us, for our 
< intereſt is ever the ſame with that of our people, with no 
«© ſmall ſatisfaction: for theſe reaſons, we determine to con- 
«« fer on a gentleman, who has deſerved ſo well of us, and 
«© of all our good ſubjects, thoſe honours which were long 

| 6 ſince 
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& ſince due to him and his family; being induced thereto by 
& our own inclination, and the general voice of all Great 
« Britain. Since therefore the two houſes of parliament have 
&« declared, that the fidelity and affection he has expreſſed in 
© our ſervice, have expoſed him to the hatred of wicked + 
“ men, and the deſperate rage of a villainous parricide; 
& ſince they have congratulated his eſcape from ſuch immi- 
* nent dangers, and put us in mind that he might not be 
ce preſerved in vain; we willingly comply with their deſires, 
&« and grant him, who comes ſo honourably recommended 
ce by the hearty votes of our parliament, a place among the 
“ peers; to whom, by the noble blood and long train of his 
& anceſtors, he is ſo nearly allied; and that, with all fe- 
c licity, he take his title from the city, where learning 
ce flouriſhes in ſo high a degree; himſelf the ornament of 
“learning, and patron of learned men. Know, &c.” In 
regard to the latter part of his lordſhip's character, it may be 
juſtly obſerved, that he was not only an encourager of lite- 
rature, but the greateſt collector, in his time, of all curious 
books in print and manuſcript, eſpecially thoſe concerning tne 
hiſtory of his own country : which were preſerved and much 
augmented by the late earl his ſon. He was alſo himſelf a 
man of taſte and letters; and under this character we find a Swift's 
propoſal addreſſed to him by dean Swift for correcting, im- Works, 
proving and aſcertaining the Engliſh tongue. " 
On the 29th of May 1711, the queen appointed the earl 
of Oxford lord high treaſurer of Great Britain; and on the 
Iſt of June his lordſhip took the uſual oath as ſuch, on which 
occaſion Sir Simon Harcourt, the lord-keeper, made him the 
ſpeech following. My lord, the queen, who does every 
ce thing with the greateſt wiſdom, has given a proof of it in 
ce the honours ſhe has lately conferred on you, which are ex- 
& actly ſuited to your deſerts and qualifications. My lord, 
ce the title, which you now bear, could not have been ſo juſtly 
& placed on any other of her majeſty's ſubjects. Some of 
« that ancient blood, which fills your veins, is derived from 
c the Veres: and you have ſhewed yourſelf as ready to ſa- 
ce crifice it for the ſafety of your prince, and the good of 
& your country, and as fearleſs of danger on the moſt trying 
& occaſions, as ever any of that brave and loyal houſe were. 
& Nor is that title leſs ſuited to you, as it carries in it a re- 
& lation to one of the chief ſeats of learning: for even 
& your enemies, my lord, if any ſuch there {till are, muſt 
& own, that the love of letters, and the encouragement of 
& thoſe who excel in them, is one diſtinguiſhing part of your 
FP T cha- 
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& character. My lord, the high ſtation of lord treaſurer of 
« Great Britain, to which her majeſty has called you, is the 
„ juſt reward of your eminent ſervices. You have been the 
6 great inſtrument of reſtoring public credit, and relieving 
* this nation from the heavy preſſure and ignominy of an 
„ immenſe debt, under which it languiſhed; and you are 
« now intruſted with the power of ſecuring us from a re- 
* lapſe into the ſame ill ſtate, out of which you have reſ- 
« 'cued us. This great office, my lord, is every way worthy 
« of you; particularly on the account of thoſe many diffi- 
% culties, with which the faithful diſcharge of it muſt be 
c unavoidably attended, and which require a genius like 
*© yours to maſter them. The only difficulty, which even 
« you, my lord, may find inſuperable, is how to deſerve 
« better of the crown and kingdom after this advancement, - 
than you did before it.” 
On the 15th of Auguſt 1711, at a general court of the 
South-Sea company, he was choſen their governor, as he 
had been their founder and chief regulator. On the 26th of 
October 1712, he was elected a knight companion of the 
moſt noble order of the garter. On the 27th of July 1714, 
he reſigned his ſtaff of lord high treaſurer of Great Britain, 
at Kenſington, into the queen's hands: ſhe dying upon che 
iſt of Auguſt following. On the 1oth of June 1715, he 
was impeached by the houſe of commons of high treaſon, 
and high crimes and miſdemeanors; and on July the 16th 
was committed to the Tower by the houſe of lords, where 
he ſuffered confinement till the iſt of July 1717, and then, 
after a public trial, was acquitted by his peers. He died in 
the 64th year of his age, May 21, 1724, after having been 


See Peerage twice married, Mr. Pope has celebrated his memory in the 


&c. 


of England, following lines: 


A ſoul ſupreme, in each hard inſtance tried, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of power, the blaſt of public breath, 
The luſt of lucre, and the dread of death. 


From our account of this noble lord, he muſt naturally 
paſs for a very great as well as a very good man; yet he has 
been repreſented by others, as very remcte from either great- 
neſs or goodneſs ; and particularly by the late lord Boling- 
broke in his curious “ Letter to Sir William Windham,” 
where the portrait given of him is not only mean, but odi- 
ous, However, as it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that lord 
Oxford 
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Oxſord had his allay of infirmities, notwithſtanding the fine , 
things that were ſaid of him, and the honours that were | 
done to him; fo, on the other hand, it is as reaſonable not to 
believe all, that contemporary miniſters ſay of each other, 
and eſpecially when they have quarrelled. 


HARPOCRATION (VarLERivs) a celebrated an- 
cient rhetorician of Alexandria, has left fis an excellent 
Lexicon upon the ten orators of Greece :” for that is the 
title uſually given to it, though Meurſius will have it, that the 
author inſcribed it only AzZzs; and is followed in this opi- 
nion by James Gronovius. Harpocration ſpeaks in this work, Fabricii 
with much ſeeming exactneſs, of magiſtrates, pleadings at Bibi, Conn 
the bar, places in Attica, names of men who had the chief 583. 
management of affairs in the republic, and of every thing, in J 
ſhort, which has been ſaid to the glory of this people by J. 4 oAM 
their orators. Aldus firſt publiſhed this lexicon in the Greek ; = 
at Venice 1603 in folio; many learned men, as Meurſius, 5 og 2 45 
Mauſſac, Valeſius, have laboured upon it; and James Gro a. 1608 "M 
novius gave an edition of it at Leyden 1696 in 4to. which is bh 
reckoned the beft. | | | F 
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HARRINGTON (SIR Joan), one of the moſt in- 
genious Engliſh. poets of his time, was the ſon of John Har- 
rington, Eſq; who was impriſoned in the Tower in the reign 

of queen Mary, for holding a correſpondence with the lady 
Elizabeth, with whom he continued in great favour to the 

time of his death, which happened in July 1682. Sir John Wood's 
was born at Kelſton near the city of Bath in Somerſetſhire, Athenæ 
and had queen Elizabeth for his god- mother; in whoſe eſteem, under the 
as well on account of his own, as of his father's merit, he name of 
always ſtood very high, He was inſtructed in claflical Jearn- Francis 
ing at Eaton-ſchool, and from thence removed to Cambridge, PR 
where he took a maſter of arts degree. Before he was thirty 
years of age, he favoured the public with a tranſlation of 
Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo, by which he gained at that time 

a conſiderable degree of reputation, and for which he is now 
principally known. After this he publiſhed ſome books of 
epigrams ; and though his talent ſeems to have lain this way, 

they have not been ſufficient to keep his name alive. In the 

reign of king James he was created knight of the bath; and 

being a courtier, preſented a manuſcript to prince Henry, levell- 
ed chiefly againſt the married biſhops, which was intended only 
for the private uſe of his royal highneſs : but being publiſhed 
afterwards, created great clamour, and made ſeveral of the 
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HARRINGTON. 
clergy fay, that his conduct was of a piece with his doc- 
trines ; ſince he, together with Robert earl of Leiceſter, 
ſupported Sir Walter Raleigh in his ſuit to queen Elizabeth 
for the manor of Banwell ; belonging to the biſhoprick of 
Bath and Wells; on a preſumption, that the right reverend 
Incumbent had incurred a præmunire, by marrying a ſecond 
wife. Mr. Wood's account of it is this:“ That Sir John 
Harrington, being minded to obtain the favour of prince 


Henry. wrote a diſcourſe for his private uſe, intituled, 
A brief view of the ſtate of the church of England, as 


cc 


© it ſtood in queen Elizabeth's and king James's reign, to 


* the year 1608. This book is no more than a character 
„ and biftory of the biſhops of thoſe times, and was written 
* to the ſaid prince Henry, as an additional ſupply to the 
catalogue of biſhops of Dr. Francis Godwin, upon occa- 
“ fion of that proverb, | 


60 Henry the eighth pulled down Monks and their cells. 
« Henry the ninth ſhall pull down biſhops and their bells. 


© In the ſaid book the author Harrington doth, by imitating 
his god- mother queen Elizabeth, ſhew himſelf a great 
«© enemy to married biſhops, eſpecially to ſuch as had been 
& married twice; and many things therein re ſaid of them, 
that were by no means fit to be publiſhed, being written 
« only for private uſe. But ſo it was, that the book com- 
<< ing into the hands of one John Chetwind, grandſon by a 

daughter to the author, a perſon deeply principled in Preſ- 
© byterian tenets, did, when the preſs was open, print it 
c at London in 1653: and no ſooner it was publiſhed, and 
« came into the hands of many, but it was exceedingly cla- 
„ moured at by the loyal and orthodox clergy, condemning 
him that publiſhed it.“ 

We have not been able to fix the time of Sir John Har- 
rington's birth, nor are we more certain about that of his 
death ; but as the former may be moſt probably placed about 
the middle of queen Elizabeth's reign, ſo we think the latter 
might happen towards the latter end of king James's. We 
will ſubjoin an epigram, as a ſpecimen of his poetry ; ſince 
his works of this nature are not every day to be met with. 


IN CORNUTUM. 


What curl'd pale youth is he that ſitteth there, 
SO NEAT thy wife, and whiſpers in her ear, 


And 


HARRINGTON: 


And takes her hand in his, and ſoft doth wring her, 
Sliding her ring {till up and down her finger ? 
Sir, 'tis a proctor, ſeen in both the laws, 
Retained by her in ſome important cauſe ; 
Prompt and diſcreet both in his ſpeech and action, 
And doth her buſineſs with great ſatisfaction. 
And think'ſt thou ſo? a horn - plague on thy head ! 
Art thou ſo like a fool, and wittol led, 
To think he doth the buſineſs of thy wife? 
He doth thy buſineſs, I dare lay my life. 


HARRINGTON, (Jamzs) an eminent political writer, 
was born upon the firſt Friday in January 1611; being the 
eldeſt ſon of Sir Sapcote Harrington, and Jane the daughter 
of Sir William Samuel of Upton in Northamptonſhire, the. 
place of his nativity. He was deſcended of an ancient and fame a 
noble family in Rutlandſhire, which, as it is obſerved by therington, 
hiſtorian of that country, had produced eight dukes, threeprefxed to 
marquiſſes, ſeventy earls, twent/- ſeven viſcounts, and thirgy. 0 
fix barons; of which number ſixteen were knights of the works, 
garter. Mr, Harrington, however, was one of thoſe few who Job» To- 
ſeemed determined to. owe nothing to the ſplendor or anti- — at 
quity of his family, but took upon himſelf as it were the thence 
blazoning of his arms. When he had made a confiderable Oxon. vol. 
progrels in claſſical learning, be was admitted in 1629 a gen- 
tleman commoner of Trinity college in Oxford, and had Wright's 
the happineſs of being placed under the tuition of the ne 
Mr. Chillingworth, who had lately been elected fellow of county of 
that college; and from whom he might poſſibly acquire ſome Rutland, 
portion of that ſpirit of reaſoning and thinking for himſelf, P. 52. 
which has fince ſhone forth ſo conipicuoully in his writings. 
About three years after his father died; upon which he left 
the univerſity, and began to think of travelling; having pre- 
viouſly furniſhed himſelf with the knowledge of ſeveral fo- 
reign languages for that purpoſe. His firſt ſtep was into 
Holland, then the principal ſchool of martial diſcipline; and, 
what may be fuppoſed to have affected him more ſenſibly, 
a country wonderfully flouriſhing, under the auſpices of li- 
berty, commerce, ſtrength, and grandeur. Here it is pro- 
bable, that he began to make government the ſubject of his 
meditations; for he was often heard to ſay, that before he 
left England he knew no more of anarchy, monarchy, 
6 ariſtocracy, democracy, oligarehy, or the like, than as 
* hard words, whoſe fignification he found in his dic- Toland's _ 
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« tionary.” On his coming into the Netherlands, he en- 
tered a volunteer, and ſo continued ſome months, in lord 
Craven's regiment : during which time being much at the 
Hague, he had the farther opportunity of accompliſhing 
| himſelf in two courts; namely, thoſe of the prince of 
Orange, and the queen of Bohemia, daughter of our king 
James I. who was then a fugitive in Holland. He was taken 
into great favour by this princeſs, and alſo by the prince 
elector, whom he attended to Copenhagen, when his. high- 
neſs paid a viſit to the king of Denmark; and after his re- 
turn from travelling, was intruſted by him with the affairs of 
the palatinate, ſo far as they were tranſacted at the Britiſh 
Wood, &c. | 
Toland, &c. COUT t. FITS | . 

Mr. Harrington ſtayed, however, but a ſhort time in Hol- 
Jand: no temptations or offers could divert or reftrain him 
from the reſolution he had formed to travel; and therefore, 
taking Flanders in his way, he ſet out on a tour through part 
of Germany, France, and Italy. While he, was at Rome, 
the pope performed the ceremony of conſecrating wax-lights 
on Candlemas-day. When his holineſs had ſanctified theſe 
torches, they were diſtributed among the people, who ſought 
for them very eagerly. Mr. Harrington was defirous to have 
one of them ; but perceiving that it was not to be obtained 
without kiſſing the pope's toe, he declined to accept it on 
ſuch a condition. His companions were not ſo ſcrupulous, 
and when they came home ſpoke of his ſqueamiſhneſs to the 
king. The king told him, “ he might have done it only 
« as apiece of reſpect to a temporal prince;” but Harring- 
ton replied, that ſince he had the honour to kiſs his ma- 
&« jeſty's hand, he thought it beneath him to kiſs any other 

Toland, &c. prince'sfoot.” He is ſaid to have preferred Venice to all other 
places in Italy, as he did its government to that of the whole 
world ; it being, in his opinion, immutable by any external 
or internal cauſes, and to finiſh only with mankind. Here 
he cultivated an acquaintance with all the men of letters and 
character, and furniſhed himſelf with the moſt valuable books 
in the Italian tongue, ſuch eſpecially as were written upon 
politicks and government. 

After having thus ſeen Italy, France, the Low Countries, 
Denmark, and ſome parts of Germany, he returned home 
to England, perfectly accompliſhed. In the beginning of 
the civil war, in 1642, he manifeſtly ſided with the 
parliament, and endeavoured to get a ſeat in the houſe, but 

Wood's Could not. His inclinations to letters kept him from ſeeking 


Athenz publick employments, ſo that we hear no more of him till 
Oxon, the 
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the year 1646; when attending out of curiofity the com- 
miſſioners, appointed by parliament to bring king Charles I, 
from :Newcaitle nearer to London, he was by ſome of 
them named to wait on his majeſty, as a perſon known to 
him before, and engaged to no party or faction. The king 
approved the propoſal, and Harrington entered on the ſtation 
of a dome{tick; but would never preſume to come into his 
preſence except in publick, till he was particularly com- 
manded by the king, and made one of the grooms of the 
bedchamber, as he was in May 1647. He had the good 
fortune to pleaſe the king much: © His majeſty loved his 


& company, fays Wood, and finding him to be an ingenious Athenæ 
« man, choſe rather to converſe with him than with others On. 


* of his chamber. They had often, ſays he, diſcourſes con- 
c cerning government; but when they happened to talk of 
& acommonwealth, the king ſeemed not to indure it.” Har- 


rington conceived a high notion of the king, finding him to 


be a different perſon from what he had been repreſented, as 
to parts, morals, religion, &c. and therefore, after the kin 

was removed out of the Iſle of Wight to Hurſt-caftle in 
Hampſhire, was forcibly turned out of his ſervice, becauſe 
he vindicated ſome of his majeſty's arguments againſt the 
parliament commiſſioners at Newport, and thought his con- 
ceſſions more ſatis factory than they did. There is no ground 
to imagine, that he ſaw the king any more, till the day he 
was brought to the ſcaffold; whither Mr. Harrington found 
means to accompany him, and where, or a little before, he 
received a token of his majeſty's affection. The king's exe- 
cution affected him extremely. He often faid, “ nothing 
ever went nearer him, and that his grief on that account 


* was ſo great, as to bring a diſorder upon him.“ Wood, &c. 


After the king's death he was obſerved to keep much in 
his library, and more retired than uſual, which his friends 
attributed ta diſcontent and melancholy. But to convince 
them that this was not the cauſe of his retirement, he pro- 
duced a copy of his Oceana; which“ he had been writing, 
c he ſaid, not only becauſe it was agreeable to the ſtudies, 
& which he had always purſued, but becauſe if ever it ſhould 
c be the fate of England to be, like Italy of old, overrun 
«© by a barbarous people, or to have its government and re- 
* cords deſtroyed by ſome mercileſs conqueror, they might 
„not be then left to their own invention in framing a new 


government.“ This Oceana is a kind of political ro- Teland, &c. 


mance, in imitation of Plato's Atlantic ſtory, where by 


Oceana Harrington means England; exhibiting a plan of re- 
| publican 


Toland, &c, 
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publican government, which he would have had erected here, 
in caſe theſe kingdoms had formed themſelves into a genuine 
commonwealth. This work, however, as it reflected ſevere- 
ly upon Oliver's ufurpation, met with many difficulties in 
the publiſhing : for it being known to ſome of the courtiers 
that it was printing, they hunted it from one preſs to another, 
till at laſt they found it, and carried it to Whitehall, All 
the ſollicitations he could make were not able to retrieve his 
papers, till he bethought himſelf of applying to lady Clay- 
pole, who was a good-natured woman, and Oliver's fa- 
vourite daughter; and who, upon his declaring that it con- 
tained nothing prejudicial to her father's government, got 
them reftored to him. He printed it in the year 1656, and 
dedicated it, as he promiſed lady Claypole, to her father 
Oliver Cromwell; who, it is faid, peruſed it, but declared, 
agreeably to his principles of policy, that“ the gentleman 
“ muſt not think to cheat him of his power and authority, 
„ for that what he had won by the ſword, he would not 


Toland, &c. ac ſuffer himfelf to be ſcribbled out of.” 


This work of Harrington's was no ſooner publiſhed, than 
many undertook a refutation of it. This occafioned him to 
reply, and to explain his ſcheme, in ſeveral ſucceflive pieces, 
which however we will not ſtay to enumerate here, becauſe 
they are ſo eaſy to be ſeen in the collection of his works. 
In the mean time he not only endeavoured to propagate his 
republican notions by writing, but for the more effectually 
advancing a cauſe, of which he was enthuſiaſtically ena- 
moured, he formed a ſociety of gentlemen, agreeing with 
Him in principles, who met nightly at Miles's coffee houſe 
in New Palace Yard, Weſtminſter, and were called the 
Rota. Wood has given a very particular account of this 
aſſociation or gang, as! he calls them. Their diſcourſes 
* about government, ſays he, and of ordering a common- 
& wealth, were the moſt ingenious and ſmart that ever were 
% heard; for the arguments in the parliament houſe were 
« but flat to thoſe. This gang had a balloting box, and 
#* baliotted how things ſhould be carried by way of Eflay: 
«- which not being ufed, or known in England before on this 
“ account, the room was every evening very full. The 
* doctrine there inculcated was very taking; and the more, 
<:: becauſe as to human foreſight there was no poſſibility of 
* the king's return. The greateft part of the parliament- 
% men hated this rotation and balloting, as being againſt 
«© their power; eight or ten were for it, who propoſed it to 
5 the houſe, and made it out to the members, that 3 
they 


' 


managers: „that they all met in Bow ſtreet, Covent Gar- 
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* they embraced that fort of government, they muſt be 


4 ruined. The model of it was, that the third part of the 
& ſenate or houſe ſhould rote out by ballot every year, not 
% capable of being elected again for three years to come; 
&« ſo that every ninth year the ſenate would be wholly altered. 
* No magiſtrate was to continue above three years, and all 
* to be choſen by the ballot, than which nothing could be 
invented more fair and impartial, as it was then thought, 
c though oppoſed by many for ſeveral reaſons. This club 
« of commonwealthſmen, which began about Michaelmas 
„ 1659, laited till about the 21ſt of February 3 
&« at which time, the ſecluded members being reſtored by 
general Monk, all their models vaniſhed.“ 1 

After the reſtoration Mr. Harrington lived more privately 
than he had done before, but {ill was looked upon as a dan- 
gerous perſon, who, maintained and propagated principles, 
which could never be reconciled to monarchical government, 
He employed himfelf now in reducing his politicks into "ſhort 
and eaſy aphoriſms methodically digeſted, and freely com- | 
municated his papers to all who viſited him. While he was * 
putting the laſt hand to his ſyſtem, he was, by an order from 


Athena 
Oxon. 


the king, ſeized on the 28th of December 1661, and com- 


mitted to the Tower of London for treaſonable defigns and 
practices. He was charged by the chancellor Hide, at a 
conference of the lords and commons, with being concerned 
in a plot, whereof one and twenty perſons were the chief 


e den, and in other places; that they were of ſeven different 
© parties or intereſts, as three for the commonwealth, three 


for the long parliament, three for the city, three far the 


e purchaſers, three for. the diſbanded army, three for the 
“ independents,, and three for the fifth-monarchy men; that 

ce their firſt conſideration was how to agree an the choice of 

« parliament men againſt the enſuing feſſion; and that a 

« ſpecial care ought to be had about members for the city of 

“ London, as a precedent for the reſt of the kingdom to fol- 

& low, whereupon they nominated the four members after 
„ choſen, and then fitting in parliament. Their next care 
ce was to frame a petition to the parliament for a preaching 
« miniſtry, and liberty of conſcience: then they were to 
c divide and ſubdivide themſelves into ſeveral. councils and 
« committees, for the better carrying on their buſineſs by 
ce themſelves or their agents and accomplices all over the 
* kingdom. In theſe meetings Harrington was faid to, be 
& often in the chair ; that they kad taken an oath of ſecrecy, 
15 6 and 
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& and concerted meaſures for levying men and money.” The 
chancellor added, that though he had certain information of 
the times and places of their meetings, and particularly thoſe 
of Harrington and Wildman, they were nevertheleſs ſo fixed 
in their nefarious deſign, that none of thoſe they had taken 
would confeſs any thing, not ſo much as that they had ſeen 

Toland, &c. and ſpoken to one another at, thoſe times or places. 

But notwithſtanding theſe declarations of the chancellor, 
itis certain, that this plot was never made out ; and it is not 
impoſſible but it might be imaginary, It is at leaſt eaſy to 
account, upon 'political principles, for Harrington's confine- 
ment, and the ſeverity and ill uſage he met with in it, when 
we conſider not only his notions of government, which he 

' every where enforced with the greateit zeal, but alſo how 
obnoxious he muſt needs have made himſelf to the powers 
thenin being, by his very ill uſage of the Stuart family. No- 
thing can be viler than the picture he has drawn of Mary 

Harring- queen of Scots: he has aiſo painted her ſon, James the Firſt, 

bh ton*s works, in the moſt odious colours, ſuggeſting at the ſame time, that 

bl p. 28. edit. 10 * . 

1737. he was not born of the queen, but was a ſuppoſititious im- 

poſtor, and of courſe had no right to the crowns he inherited, 
His portrait of Charles I. is an abominable figure: © never 

«© was man, fays he, ſo reſolute and obſtinate in a tyranny. 

& He was one of the moſt conſummate in the arts of tyranny 

ce that ever was; and it could be no other than God's hand, 

cc that arreſted him in the height of his deſigns and great- 

Ibid, p. 37, neſs, and cut off him and his family,” The truth is, Mr. 

32• Harrington ſeems in the latter end of his life to have grown 
an enthuſiaſt and fanatick in politicks, for there are fanaticks 
in politicks as well as in religion; and his keeping within no 
bounds, as ſuch people ſeldom do, might make it the more 
expedient to put him under confinement. From the Tower 
he was conveyed very privately to St. Nicholas's iſland oppo- 
fite to Plymouth; and from thence, upon a petition, to Ply- 
mouth, ſome relations obliging themſelves in a bond of 5000 l. 
for his ſafe impriſonment. At this place he became ac- 
quainted with one Dr. Dunſtan, who adviſed him to take a 
preparation of Guiacum in coffee, as a certain cure for the 
ſcurvy, with which he was then troubled. He drank of this 
liquor in great quantities, which had probably a very perni- 
cious effect, for he ſoon grew delirious : upon which a ru- 
mour prevailed at Plymouth, that Mr, Harrington had taken 
ſome drink, which would make any man mad in a month; and 
other circumſtances made his relations ſuſpect, that he had 


foul play ſhewn him, left he ſhould write any more Oceana's. 
8 It 


HARRINGTON. 


It was near a month before he was able to bear the journey 
to London, whither, as nothing appeared againſt him, -he 
had leave from the king to go. Here he was put under the 
care of phyſicians, who could afford little help to the weak- 
neſs of his body, none at all to the diſorders of his mind, 
He would diſcourſe of other things rationally enough; but 
when his own diſtemper was touched upon, he would fancy 
and utter ſtrange things about the operation of his animal 
ſpirits, which tranſpired from him, he faid, in 'the ſhape of 


birds, flies, bees, or the like. He talked ſo much of good Toland, &c, 


and evil ſpirits, that he even terrified thoſe about him; and 
to thoſe who objected to him that theſe chimera's were the 
fruits of a diſordered imagination, he would reply, that“ he 
& was like Democritus, who for his admirable diſcoveries 
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© in anatomy was reckoned diſtracted by his fellow- citizens.“ Toland, Ec. 


In this crazy condition he married the daughter of Sir Mar- 
maduke Dorrel in Buckinghamſhire, a lady to whom he was 
formerly a ſuitor, and with whom he ſpent the remainder of 
his life. "Towards his latter end he was ſubject to the gout, 
and enjoyed little eaſe; but drooping and languiſhing a good 
while, he was at laſt ſeized with a palſy, and died at Weſt- 
minſter, September the 11th, 1677, and lies buried there in 
St. Margaret's church, on the ſouth fide of the altar, next 
the grave of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Mr. Harrington's writings were firſt collected, methodized, 
reviewed, and publiſhed by Mr, Toland, in the year 1700, 
in one volume folio; but there was another edition ſet forth 
in 1737, which contains ſeveral articles omitted in Mr. To- 
land's, and for which the world is obliged to the Rev. Dr. 
Birch, Mr. Harrington made ſome attempts in the poetical 
way. Thus in 1658, he publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation 
of two eclogues of Virgil, and two books of the neis, 
under the title of, An eſſay upon two of Virgil's Eclogues, 
c and two of his Æneis, towards the tranſlation of the 
c whole;” and in 1659, was printed his tranſlation of the 
third, fourth, fifth and ſixth books of the /Eneid : but his 
poetry, as Wood ſays, gained him no reputation. * 


HARVEY, (W1LL1am) an eminent Engliſh phyſician, 
who firſt diſcovered the circulation of the blood, was born 
of a gentleman's family at Folkſtone, in Kent, upon the 
2d of April, 1578. At ten years of age he was ſent to a 
grammar {chool at Canterbury, and at fourteen removed from 
thence to Caius college, in Cambridge. At the age of nine- 
teen he travelled through France and Germany to Padua in 
| 5 Italy; 
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Italy; where, having ſtudied phyſick under Euſtachius Radius, 
ohn Minadous, and the celebrated Hieronymus Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, he was created doctor of phyſick and 
chirurgery in that univerſity, in 1602. He had a particular 
regard for this laſt maſter; often quotes him, and in terms 
Prefat. 7 of the higheſt reſpect; and declares, that he was the more 
— * willing to publiſh his book De motu cordis, becauſe Fa- 
animalium, bricius, who had learnedly and accurately dclineated in a 
| particular treatiſe almoſt all the parts of animals, had left the 
De motu heart alone untouched, Soon after returning to England, 
3 he was incorporated doctor of phyſick at Cambridge, went 
to London to practiſe, and married. In 1604, he was ad- 
Googat's mitted candidate of the college of phyficians in London; 
Epiſtle dedi- and three years after admitted fellow. In 1615, he was ap- 
catory to his pointed lecturer of anatomy and chirurgery in that college; 
Hiftorica'. and the year after read a courſe of lectures there, in which 
the college he opened his diſcovery, relating to the circulation of the 
of phyſi- blood. The original manuſcript of theſe lectures is extant, 
Selin In the valuable muſæum of the late Sir Hans Sloane, which 
againſt em- Was purchaſed by the parliament, and is intitled, Prælectiones 
pyricks, c. anatom. univerſal. per me Gulielmum Harvzium, medicum 
Lond. 16849. Londinenſem, anat. et chirurg. profeſſorem. Ann. Dom. 
1616. Anno #tatis 37. Prælect. Apr. 16, 17, 18. In 
1628, he publiſhed, his Exercitatio anatomicæ de motu cordis 
& ſanguinis ; and dedicated it to king Charles I. There 
follows alſo another dedication to the preſident and reſt of the 
college of phyſicians, in which he obſerves, that he had fre- 


quently before, in his anatomical lectures, declared his new 


a 


opinion concerning the motion and uſe of the heart, and the 


circulation of the blood; and for above nine years had con- 
firmed and illuſtrated it before the college, by reaſons and 
arguments grounded upon ocular demonſtration, and defend- 
ed it from the objections of the molt (Kilful anatomiſts. This 
diſcovery was of ſuch. vaſt importance to the whole art of 
1 that as ſoon as men were ſatisfied, which they were 
in a few years, that it could not be conteſted, a great many 
put in for the prize themſelves; a great many affirmed the 
diſcovery to be due to. others; unwilling that Dr. Harvey 
ſhould run away with all the glory. Some afferted that fa- 
ther Paul was the firſt diſcoverer of the circulation; but be- 
ing too much ſuſpected for Heterodoxies already, durſt not 


hn. Dake it public, for fear. of the inquiſition. Honoratus Fa- 


lique des ber profeſſed himſelf to be the author of that opinion; and 
lertres, pour Vander Linden, who publiſhed an edition of Hippocrates 
June 634, about the middle of the laſt century, took a great deal of 
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pains to prove, that this father of phyſick knew the circus 


lation of the blood, and that Dr. Harvey only revived it. 
But the honour of the diſcovery has been ſufficiently aſſerted 
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and confirmed to Dr. Harvey; and, ſays Dr. Friend, “ ag Hiſt. of 


c it was intirely owing to him, fo he has explained it wit 


all the clearneſs imaginable : and though much has been Lond. 1725, 


* written upon that ſubject ſince, I may venture to ſay, his 
& own book is the ſhorteſt, the plaineſt, and the moſt con- 
« vincing of any, as we may be ſatisfied, if we look into 
„ the many apologies, written in defence of the circula- 
tion“ 

In 1632, he was made phyſician to Charles I. as he had 
been before to king James; and adhering to the royal cauſe 
upon the breaking out of the civil wars, attended his ma- 
jeſty at the battle of Edge-hill, and thence to Oxford, where 
in 1642, he was incorporated doctor of phyſick. In 1645, 
the king got him elected warden of Merton college in that 
univerſity ; but upon the ſurrendering of Oxford the year 
after to the parliament, he left that office and retired, to Lon- 
don. In 1651, he publiſhed his book, intitled, Exercita- 
tiones de generatione animalium; quibus accedunt quædam 
de parte, de membranis ac humoribus uteri, et de concep- 
tione. This is a curious work, and had certainly been 
more ſo, but for ſome misfortunes, by which his papers pe- 
riſhed, during the time of the civil wars. For although he 
had both leave and an expreſs order from the parliament, to 
attend his majeſty upon his leaving Whitehall, yet his houſe 
in London was in his abſence plundered of all the furniture; 
and his Adverſaria, with a great number of anatomical ob- 
ſervations, relating eſpecially to the generation of inſects, 
were taken away by the ſavage hands of the rude invader, 
This loſs he lamented ſeveral years after; and the reader 
will be apt to lament it too, when he conſiders the following 
pathetick words. Atque hæc dum agimus, ignoſcant mihi 
niviæ animz, ſi ſummarum injuriarum memor, levem gemi- 
tum effudero. Doloris mihi hæc cauſa eſt, Cum inter nu» 
peros noſtros tumultus, et bella pluſquam civilia, ſereniſſi- 
mum regem, idque non ſolum ſenatus permiſſione ſed & juſſu, 
ſequor, rapaces quædam manus non modo ædium mearum 
ſupellectilem omnem expilarunt, ſed etiam, quæ mihi cauſa 
gravior querimoniæ, adverſaria mea multorum annorum la- 
boribus parta, e muſæo meo ſummaparunt. Quo factum eſt, 
ut obſervationes plurimæ, præſertim de generatione inſecto- 
rum, cum reipublice literariz, auſim dicere, detrimento 
perierint.” In 1654, on Michaelmas day, Dr. Harvey was 
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and coming thither the day after, he acknowledged his great 

obligation to the electors, for chuſing him into a place of the 

fame honour and dignity as if he had been elected to be Me- 

dicorum omnium apud Anglos princeps. But his age and 
weakneſs were ſo great, that he could not diſcharge the duty” 

- Incumbent upon that great office, and thercfore he requeſted 

a them to.chuſe Dr. Prujean, who had deſerved fo well of the 

above, College. As he had no children, he made the college his 

heirs, and ſettled his paternal eitate upon them in July fol- 

lowing. He had three years before built them a combination- 

room, a library, and a muſeum; and, in 1656, he brought 

the deeds of his eſtate, and preſented them to the college. 

He was then preſent at the firſt feaſt, inſtituted by himſelf to 

be continued annually, t'gether with a commemoration- 

ſpeech in Latin, to be ſpoken on the 18th of October, in 

honour of the benefactors to the college; having appointed 

a handſome ſtipend for the orator, and alſo for the keeper of 

the library and muſeum, which are ſtill called by his name. 

He died in June 1657, and was carried to be interred at 

Hempſted in Hertfordſhire, where a monument is erected to 

his memory. Not long afterwards a character of him was 

- drawn up, and engraved on a copper-plate, which was put 

under his picture at the college; and which, though it is 

ſomewhat long, we have thought proper to ſubjoin here, 

ſince it not only confirms all we have ſaid of him, but con- 

tains many particulars of his character, not to be found elſe- 


where. 
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| GuLitLMus Harvazus, 
Anglus natu, Galliz, Italiæ, Germaniz, . hoſpes, 
Ubique amor et deſiderium. 
Quem omnis terra expetiſſet civem, 
Mcdicinz Dr. Coll. Med. Lond. ſocius et conſiliarius, 
Anatomes chirurgiæque profeſſur, 
Regis Jacobi familia Caroloque regi medicus, 
Geſtis clarus, omiſſiſque honoribus, 
Quorum alios tulit, oblatos renuit alios, 
Omnes meruit. 
Laudatis priſcorum ingeniis par; 
Quos honoravit maxime imitando, 
Docuitque poſteros exemplo. | 
Nullius laceflivit famam, veritatis ſtudens magis quam gloriz, 
Hanc tamen adeptus | 
Induſtria, fagacitate, ſucceſſu nobilis 


Per- ; 
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Perpetuos ſanguinis æſtus circulari gyro 
Fugientis, ſeque ſequentis, 
Primus promulgavit mundo. 
Nec paſſus ultra mortales ſua ignorare primordia, 
Aureum edidit de ovo atque pullo librum, 
Albz gallinæ filium. 

Sic novis inventis Apollineam ampliavit artem, 
Atque noſtrum Apollinis ſacrarium auguſtius eſſe 
Tandem voluit: 
duaſu enim et cura D. D. Dni. Franciſci Prujeani præſidis 
Et 
Edmundi Smith electoris 
An. MDCLIIL 
Senaculum, et de nomine ſuo muſzum horto ſuperſtruxit, 
Quorum alterum plurimis libris et inſtrumentis chirurgicis, 
Alterum omnigena ſupellectile ornavit & inſtruxit 
Medicine patronus fimul et alumnus, 

Non hic anhela ſubſtitit herois virtus, impatiens vinci 
Acceſſit porro munificentiæ decus: 
Suaſu enim et conſilio Dni. Dris. Edv. Alſtoni præſidis 
Anno MDCLVI. 
Rem noſtram anguſtam prius, annuo LVI. I. reditu 
ö Auxit. 
Paterni fundi ex aſſe hæredem collegium dicens; 
: Quo nihil illi carius nobiſve honeſtius. 
: Unde bibliothecario honorarium ſuum, ſuumque oratori 
Quotannis pendi: 
Unde omnibus fociis annuum ſuum convivium, 
Et ſuum denique (quot menſes) conviviolum cenſoribus parari, 
uſfit. 
Ipſe etiam pleno ER ber or ſe hzreditate exuere, 
In manus præſidis ſyngrapham tradidit: 
Interfuitque orationi veterum benefactorum, novorumque lllicis, 
Et philoteſio epulo. 
Mius auſpicium, et pars maxima z 
Hujus conviva ſimul, et convivator. 
Sic poſtquam ſatis ſibi, ſatis nobis, ſatis gloriæ, 
Amicis ſolum non fatis, nec ſatis patriæ vixerat, 
Ccelicolum atria ſubiit 
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We will juſt mention that Dr. Harvey lived to ſee his doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood univerſally received; and In Frefat. 


wi was obſerved by Mr. Hobbes, to be © the only perfon that everpn leb. | 
„had that happineſs.“ f. x. 
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HARVEY, (Gon) an Engliſh phyſician alſo, was 


born in Surrey; acquired the Greek and Latin tongues in the 
Low Countries; and was admitted of Excter college, Ox- 
ford, in May 1655. Afterwards he went to Leyden, and 
ſtudied under Vanderlinden, Vanhorn, and Vorſtius, all of 
them profeſſors of phyſic, and men of eminence. He was 
taught chymiſtry there by a German, and learned there alſo 
the practical part of chirurgery, and the trade of an apo- 
thecary. After this he went to France, and from thence 
returned to Holland, where he was admitted fellow of the 
college of phyſicians at the Hague ; being at that time phy- 
fician in ordinary to king Charles II. in his exile, He after- 
wards returned to London, from whence he was ſent, in 
July 1659, with a commillion to Flanders, to be phyſician 
to the Engliſh army there : where ſtaying till he was tired 
of that employment, he paſſed through Germany into Italy, 


ſpent ſome time at Padua, Bolonia, and Rome, and then 


returned through Switzerland and Holland to England. Here 
he became phyſician in ordinary to his majeſty ; and after 
king William came over, was made phyſician of the Tower. 
He died about the year 1700. - He wrote a great number of 
books, which however have never been in any eſteem with 


the faculty. He waged a perpetual war with the college of 


phyſicians; whom he endeavoured to expoſe in a piece, in- 
titled, ** The conclave of phyſicians : detecting their in- 


ce trigues, frauds, and plots againſt their patients,” &c. 


Lond. 1683, 12mo. He was of a very different temper and 
complexion from the Harvey juſt recorded, who never pro- 
ceeded an inch without fact and experiment, while this man 
ſeems to have been an hypothetical prater throughout, In 
ſhort, he differed juſt as much from him as a true phyſician 
differs from a quack. 


 HAVERCAMP, (SictrrrmT) a celebrated critic and 
ſcholar, was born in Holland, and became an illuſtrious 
profeſſor of hittory, eloquence, and the Greek tongue, at 
Leyden, He was particularly ſkilled in the ſcience of me- 
dals, and was the author of ſome works in this way, that 
were very much eſteemed, He gave good editions, as well 
as grand ones, of ſeveral Latin and Greek authors; of Eu- 
tropius, Tertullian's Apologetic, Joſephus, Salluſt, &c. 
and his editions of thoſe authors are Teckoned the beſt. We 
have not been able to meet with any thing, which might in- 
form us of the time of his birth, and other particulars of 


his life, 
HAYs- 
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HAYWARD, (Sir Joann) an Engliſh hiſtorian, was edu- 
cated in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of doctor of laws. In the year 1599, he publiſhed at 
London in 4to. The firſt part of the life and raigne of 
king Henrie IV. extending to the end of the firſt yeare 
* of his raigne;” dedicated to Robert earl of Eſſex: for 
which he ſuffered a tedious impriſonment, on account of 
having advanced ſomething in defence of hereditary right. 
We are informed in the lord Bacon's Apophthegms, thatLord Ba- 
queen Elizabeth, being highly incenſed at this book, aſced wort; 
Mr. Bacon, who was then one of her council learned in the : 
Jaw, „whether there was any treaſon contained in it?“ 
Mr. Bacon anſwered, ** No, madam, ; for treaſon I cannot 
deliver my opinion there is any; but there is very much 
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5 felony.” The queen apprehending it, gladly aſked, il 
&© How and wherein?” Mr. Bacon anſwered, “ö becauſe is 
* he had ſtolen many of his ſentences and conceits out of | 0 
Cornelius Tacitus.” Camden tells us, that this book being Annals of \ 
dedicated to the earl of Eſſex, when thatnobleman and his friends queen Eliza- 1 
were tried, the lawyers urged, that “ it was written on pur- _—_— 1 
© poſe to encourage the depoling the queen :” and they par- 
ticularly inſiſted on theſe words in the dedication, in which Y 


our author ſtiles the earl, Magnus et præſenti judicio, et 
futuri temporis expectatione. 
In 1603, he publiſhed in 4to, * An anſwer to the firſt 
& part of a certaine conference concerning ſucceſſion, pub- 
6 liſhed not long fince under the name of R. Do'eman.” 
This R. Doleman was the jeſuit Parſons. In 1610, he was 
appointed by king James one of the hiſtoriographers of Chel- 
ſea college near London. This college was intended, fays 
Fuller, for a ſpiritual garriſon, with a magazine of all books Qhurch 
for that purpoſe, where learned divines ſhould ſtudy and Hik. of Bri. 
write in maintenance of all controverſies againſt the papiſts. tain, b. 10. 
Beſides the divines, at leaſt two able hiſtorians were to be!?“ 
maintained in the college, to record and tranſmit to poſterity 
all memorable paſſages in church and ſtate. This ſcheme 
was puſhed by the king and other conſiderable perſonages, 
and was in agitation for ſome years; but dropped at length, 
no body knows how, 
In 1613, he publiſhed, in 4to. * The lives of the three 

* Normans, kings of England: William I. William II. 
&« Henry I.” and dedicated them to Charles prince of Wales. 

In 1619, he received the honour of knighthood from his ma- 

; jeſty at Whitehall. In 1624, he publiſhed a diſcourſe in- 
titled, Of ſupremacie * affaires of Religion:“ dedicated 
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to prince Charles. It is written in the manner of a con- 
verſation held at the table of Dr. Toby Matthews, biſhop 
of Durham, in the time of the parliament 1605 ; and the 
propoſition maintained is, that ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs is a right of ſovereignty. He wrote likewiſe The 
<« life and raigne of king Edward VI. with the beginning 
« of the raigne of queen Elizabeth, 1639, 4to. and 1636, 
24to. But this was poſthumous; for he died upon 
the 27th of June 1027, He was the author of ſeveral works 
of piety. 
For the judgments that hve been paſſed upon him, Mr, 
'Wood tells us, that “ he was accounted a learned and godly 
man, and one better read in theological authors than in 
thoſe belonging to his own profeſſion : and that with regard 
to his hiſtories, the phraſe and words in them were in their 
time eſteemed very good; only ſome have wiſhed, that in 
his hiſtory of Henry IV. he had not called Sir Hugh Lynne 
by fo light a word as Mad-cap, though he were ſuch; and 
that he had not changed his hiſtorical ſtyle into a dramatical, 
Faſti Oxon, Where he introduceth a mother uttering a woman's paſſion 
in the caſe of her ſon.” Nicholſon, in his Englith Hiſtorical 
Library, obſerves, that © he had the repute in his time of a 
1696, $40, £00d clean pen and ſmooth ſtyle; though ſome have fince 
blamed him for being a little too dramatical.” Mr. John 
Preface to Strype ſays, that our author „ muſt be read with caution; 
Lig and * that his ſtyle and Jan 2uage is good, and ſo is his fancy; but 
reign of Ed- that he uſes it too nuch for an hiſtorian, which puts him ſome- 
ward VI. times on making f{;c:ches for others, which they never ſpake, 
3 1, and to relate matters Which perhaps they never thought on:“ 
jume of in confirmation of which cenſure, Dr. White Kennet has 
The Com- ſince affirmed him to be © a profelled ſpcech-maker ext 


— all his little hiſtory of Henry IV.“ 


Part 1. p. 


Third letter o the biſh. of Carliſle, on the ſubject of Biſhop Merks, p. 45. Lond. 1717, vo. 


HEARNE, (Tromas) an eminent Engliſh antiquarian, 
and indefatigable collector and editor of books and manu- 
ſcripts, was the ſon of George Hearne, pariſh clerk of 
White. Waltham in Berkſhire, by Edith, daughter of Tho— 


mas Wile: of Shotteſbrooke, in the ſame county. He was 


born in that pariſh in 1680, and for ſome time received no 
other inſtruction than what he had from his father, who kept 
a writing ſchool at Waltham: but in the year 1693, Francis 
Cherry, of Shotteſbrooke, Eſq; took him from thence under 
his own patronage, and put him to the free-ſchool of Bray, 
in Berks, Here he made fo extraordinary a progreſs in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, A and was withal ſo remarkable for 

| 8 | his 
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his ſobriety and good manners, that Mr. Cherry, by the ad- 
vice of his friend the famous Mr. Dodwell, who then lived 
at Shotteſbrooke, took him into his family, and provided 
for him as if he had been his own ſon. He inſtructed him 
every day in religion and claſſical learning; as did Mr. Dod- 
well, when he was abſent. Mr. Cherry, pleaſed with culti- 


vating an underſtanding ſo ſuſceptible of improvement, de- 


termined to beſtow on him a liberal education : and accord- 
ingly in December 1695, had him entered of Edmund Hall, 
in Oxford, That foundation was then governed by Dr. 
Mill, who had under him as vice-preſident, Dr. White Ken- 
net, afterwards biſhop of Peterborough, then one of the 
moſt eſteemed tutors-in the univerſity, and at the ſame time 
vicar of Shotteſbrooke, to which cure he had been preſented 
by Mr. Cherry. Happily for Mr. Hearne, both the head of 
his college and his tutor were votaries of antiquity, to which 
he himſelf had a natural and even violent propenſity, This 
was conſpicuous in him, even while a boy: when he was 
obſerved to be continually plodding over the old tomb ſtones 
of his own pariſh church yard, as ſoon almoſt as he was ma- 
ſter of the Engliſh alphabet. This diſpoſition, joined with 
his unwearied induſtry, recommended him particularly to Dr. 
Mill; who being then buſy about an appendix to his Greek 
teſtament, and finding him to be well verſed in manuſcripts, 
got him to examine ſeveral he had occaſion to make ule of 
in that work, Wien he was no more than three years ſtand- 
ing, he went, at Dr. Mill's requeſt, to Eton, to collate a 
manuſcript of T atian and Athenagoras in the library there. 
The copy of the variations he had noted, written by his own 
hand, is in the Bodlcian library, and was uſed by Mr. Worth 
in his edition of Tatian, and by Mr, de Chaire in that of 
Athenagoras, though neither of theſe editors have made any 
mention of it. He was likewiſe of great ſcrvice to the cele- 
brated Dr. Grabe, at that time reſident in Edmund Hall, for 
whom he compared many manuſcripts, and made conſiderable 
collections. 5 1 

In act term, 1699, he took the degree of batchelor of arts, 
and ſoon after was offered very advantageous terms, to goa 
miſſionary to Maryland: but being unwilling to leave Oxford, 
and the valuable acquaintance he had contracted there, he 
declined the offer. After he had taken his degree, he be- 
came a conſtant ſtudent in that noble repoſitory of antiquities, 
the Bodleian library; and was ſo noted for the length and 
frequency of his viſits, that Dr. Hudſon, ſoon after he was 
choſen keeper thereof, took him for a coadjutor, having firſt 
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obtained the conſent of the curators. He became maſter of 


arts in 1703, was afterwards made janitor of the public li- 
brary, and in 1712, ſecond librarian of the Bodleian. In 
January 1714-15, he was elected archetypographus of the 
univerſity, and eſquire beadle of the civil law; which poſt 
he held together with that of under-librarian till November 


following: but then finding they were not tenable together, 
he reſigned the beadleſhip, and very ſoon after the other place 


alſo, by reaſon of the oaths, which he could not conſcien- 
tioufly comply with. He continued a nonjuror to the laſt, 
much at the expence of his worldly intereſt: for on that ac- 
count he refuſed ſeveral preferments, which would have been 
of great advantage and very agreeable to him. He died at 
Oxford, and was buried in St. Peter's church-yard, where 
there is a tomb erected for him, with this inſcription written 
by himſelf: Here lyeth the body of Thomas Hearne, M. A. 
ce who ſtudied and preſerved antiquities. He died June 10, 
« 1735, aged 55 years, Deut. xxxii. 7, Remember the 
& days of old, conſider the years of many generations: aſk 
be thy father, and he will ſhew thee, thy elders, and they 
6 will tell thee. Job viii. 8, 9, 10. Enquire, I pray thee.” 
He had with great parſimony ſaved about 13001. which his 
relations, who were poor, found after his death among his 
books and papers, 

A liſt of the books he publiſhed, for he was rather an edi- 
tor than an author, may be acceptable to the curious; and 
therefore we will enumerate them as briefly as poſſible. They 
are as follow: 1. Reliquiz Bodleianæ; or, ſome genuine re- 
mains of Sir Thomas Bodley, &c. 1703, in 8vo, 2. Plinii 
Epiſtolæ & Panegyricus, &c. 1703, in 8vo, 3. Eutropius. 
Meſſala Corvinus. Julius obſequens, &c. 1703, in 8vo. 
4. Ductor Hiſtoricus, 2 vols. in 8 vo. They did not come 
out together; a ſecond edition of the firſt was publiſhed in 
1705: and the ſecond volume was publiſhed in 1704. Our 


author was not ſolely concerned in this work, ſome parts of 


it being written by another hand, as was the preface. He 
had made great collections for a third volume, but laid aſide 
this deſign, upon the appearance of the Engliſh tranſlation 
of Puffendorf's introduction; which begins where the ſecond 
volume of the DucQtor Hiſtoricus ends, and continues the 
hiſtory to the preſent times. 5. Juſtini hiſtoria, 1705, in 8vo. 
6. Livy, 1708, in fix volumes 8vo. 7. A letter, containing 
an account of ſome antiquities between Windſor and Oxford, 
with a lift of the ſeveral pictures in the ſchool gallery adjoin- 
ing to the Bodleian library, printed in 1708, in the Monthly 


Miſcel- 
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Miſcellany, or Memoirs for the curious; and reprinted at 
the end of the fifth volume of Leland's Itinerary, but with- 
out the liſt of the pictures; which, however, being greatly 
ſought for by the curious, cauſed him to reprint a hundred 
copies of the whole in 1725, 8vo. 8. The Life of MÆlfred 
the Great by Sir John Spelman; from the original MS. in the 
Bodleian library, 1710, 8vo. 9. The Itinerary of John 
Leland the antiquary, intermixed with divers curious diſ- 
courſes, written by the editor and others, 1710, in 9 vols. 
8vo. A new edition was printed in1744. 10. Henrici Dod- 
welli de Parma equeſtri Woodwardiana diſſertatio, &c. 1713, 
in 8vo, 11. Lelandi de rebus Britannicis collectanea, 1715, 
in ſix vols. 8vo, 12. Acta Apoſtolorum Græco-Latine, li- 
teris majuſculis. E codice Laudiano, &c. 1715, in 8vo. 
13. Joannis Roſſi antiquarii Warwicenſis hiſtoria regum An- 
gliæ, 1716, in 8vo. It was printed again. with the ſecond edi- 
tion of Leland's Itinerary, and now goes along with that 
work. 14. Titi Livii Foro-Julienſis vita Henrici V. regis 
Angliæ. Accedit ſylloge epiſtolarum a variis Angliz prin- 
cipibus ſcriptarum, 1716, in 8 vo. 15. Aluredi Beverlacenſis 
annales; five hiſtoria de geſtis regum Britanniz, &c. 1716, 
in 8vo. 16. Gulielmi Roperi vita D. Thomæ Mori equitis 
aurati, lingua Anglicana contexta, 1716, in 8vo. 17. Gu- 
lielmi Camdeni Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum, 
regnante Elizabetha, 3 vol. 1717, in 8vo. 18. Gulielmi 
Neubrigenſis hiſtoria ſive chronica rerum Anglicarum, 17tg, 
in 8vo. 19. Thomæ Sprotti chronica, &c. 1719, in 8vo, 
20. A collection of curious diſcourſes written by eminent an- 
tiquaries upon ſeveral heads in our Engliſh antiquities, 1720, 
in 8v0. 21, Textus Roffenſis, &c. 1720, in 8vo. 22. Ro- 
berti de Aveſbury hiſtoria de mirabilibus geſtis Edwardi III. 
&c. Appendicem etiam ſubnexuit, in qua inter alia conti- 
nentur, Letters of king Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyne, 1720, 
in 8vo, 23. Johannis de Fordun Scotichronicon genuinum, 
una cum ejuſdem ſupplemento ac continuatione, 1722, in 8vo. 
24. The hiſtory and antiquities of Glaſtonbury, &c. 1722, 
in 8vo. 25. Hemingi Chartularium eccleſiæ W. igornienſis, 
&c. 1723, in 8vo. 26. Robert of Glouceſter's chronicle, 
&c. 1724, in two vols. 8vo. 27. Peter Langtoft's chronicle, 


as illuſtrated and improved by Robert of Brune, from the 


death of Cadwalader to the end of king Edward the Iſt's 
reign, &c. 1725, in two vols. 8yo, 28. Johannis, confratris 
& monachi Glaſtonienſis, chronica: ſive hiſtoria de rebus 
Glaſtonienſibus, &c. 1726, in 8vo. 29. Adami de Domer- 
ham hiſtoriæ de rebus geſtis Glaſtonienſibus, &c. 1727, in 
two 
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two vols. 8yo. 30. Thomæ de Elmham vita & geſta Hen- 
rici V. Anglorum regis, &c. 1727, in 8vo. 31. Liber niger 
Scaccarii, &c. 1728, two vols. in 8vo. 32. Hiſtoria vitæ & 
regni Richardi II. Angliæ regis, a monacho quodam de 
Eveſham conſignata, 1729, in 8 Vo. 33. Joannis de Troke- 
lowe annales Edvardi II. &c. 1729, in 8vo. 34. Thomæ 
Caii vmdicia antiquitatis academia Oxonienſis, &c. 17 30, in 
two vols. 8 vo. 35. Walteri Hemingforde, canonici de Giſſe- 
burne, hiſtoria de rebus geſtis Edvardi I. II. III. &c. 1731, 
in two vols. 8vo. 36. Duo rerum Anglicarum ſcriptores ve- 
teres, videlicet, Thomas Otterbourne et Johannes Wetham- 
ſtade, ab origine gentis Britannicæ uſque ad Edvardum IV. 
&c. 1733, in 2 vols. 8 vo. 37. Chronicon five annales proratus 
de Dunſtable, &c. 17 32, in 8 vo. 38. Benedictus, abbas Petrobur- 
genſis, de vita & geſtis Henrici II. Richardi I. &c. 1735, in two 
vols. 8 vo. The reader will be apt to fancy, that Mr. Hearne had 
laboured pretty ſufficiently, having probably publiſhed more 


than would ever be read: however, he was going on in the 


ſame way, and was got to the eve of another publication in 
two volumes in 8 vo. when death very cruelly withheld his 
hand. He was an editor of a very peculiarcaſt : for he 
ſcarcely ever publiſhed an old writer, without intermixing 


with or adding to him a parcel of papers, which had little or 


perhaps no relation at all to the principal ſubje&t. Theſe 
odd farragoes are generally introduced by long and elaborate 
prefaces, ſome in Latin, others in Englith, as miſcellaneous 
as their following collections. The capriciouſneſs of the 


man's genius, and the oddity of his taſte, are indeed ſuffi- 


ciently obvious: yet, for aught we know, there may be 
readers, to whom his compolitions may afford entertainment. 
All his works except the firſt were printed at Oxtord. 

We have obſerved above, that Mr. Hearne 1:ved and died a 
nonjuror; yet, it appears, that he was not thus rigid in the 
beginning of his life from a pamphlet aſcribed to him, and 
ſaid to be written in the 22d year of his age. The title is, 
ce A vindication of thoſe who take the oath of allegiance to 
his preſent majeſty, from prejudice, injuſtice, and diſſoyalty, 


charged upon them by ſuch as are againſt it.” It is addrefled 


to Mr. Cherry, from whom it came with many other MSS, 
expreſly by will to the Bodleian library. It is dated from 
Edmund-hall in Oxford, June the 11th, 1700. In 1731, 
it was printed by an anonymous editor, who prefixed to it 
a preface, containing a ſatirical account of the author. The 
piece itſelf is ſo wretched a compoſition in all teſpects, as to 
be a real curiolity : ſo that it is no wonder, that it did not 


convert the gentleman, to whom it was addreſſed. Beſides 
the 


a :2n AF 0 


the Herculean labours already mentioned, Mr. Hearne made 
indexes to ſeveral works; and among the reſt, to the folio 
edition of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the rebellion,” 
in 1704. 


HEATH, (James) an Engliſh hiſtorian, was born in 
1639, in the Strand, London, where his father, who was 


347 


the king's cutler, lived, He was educated at Weſtminſter Wood's 


ſchool, and became a ſtudent of Chriſt-church Oxford, ing 


1646. In 1648, he was ejected from thence by the parlia- 
mentarian viſitors, for his adherence to the royal cauſe; lived 
upon his patrimony, till it was almoſt ſpent; and then fooliſh- 
ly marrying, was obliged to write books and correct the 
preſs, in order to maintain his family. He died of a con- 
ſumption and dropſy at London in Auguſt 1664, and left 
ſeveral children to the pariſh. He publiſhed, 1. A brief 
* chronicle of the late inteſtine war in the three kingdoms 
& of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” &c. 1661, 8vo, af- 
terwards enlarged by the author, and compleated from 1637 
to 1663, in four parts: 1663 in a thick 8vo, To this was 
again added a continuation from 1663 to 1675 by John Phi- 
lips, nephew by the mother to Milton, 1676, folio. 2. 
« Elegy upon Dr. Thomas Fuller, 1661. 3, The glories 
« and magnificent triumphs of the bleſſed reſtoration of king 
“ Charles II. &c. 1662, 8vo. 4. Flagellum: or, The life 
& and death, birth and burial, of Oliver Cromwell the late 
“ uſurper,” 1663. The third edition came out with additions 
in 1665, 8vo. 5. Elegy on Dr. Sanderſon, biſhop of 
« Lincoln, 1662. 6. A new dook of loyal Engliſh mar- 
„ tyrs and conſeſſors, who have endured the pains and ter- 
<« rors of death, arraignment, &c. for the maintenance of 
e the juſt and legal government of theſe kingdoms both in 
* church and ſtate,” 1662, 12mo. 7. Brief but exact 
„ ſurvey of the affairs of the United Netherlands,” &c. 12mo. 
The reaſon why ſuch writers as our author continue to be 
read, and will probably always be read, is, not only becauſe 
Hiſtoria quoquo modo ſcripta delectat, becauſe “ Hiſtory 
„will pleaſe how ill ſoever written;” but alſo becauſe in the 
meeaneſt hiſtorian there will always be found ſome facts, of 
which there will be no cauſe to doubt the truth, and which 
yet will not be found in the beſt, I hus Heath, who perhaps 
had nothing but pamphlets and news-papers to compile from, 
frequently relates facts that throw light upon the hiſtory of 
| thoſe times, which Clarendon, though he drew every thing 
from the moſt authentic records, has omitted. 1 


then. 
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HEINSIUS. 
HEINSIUS, (Dan1er) a very ingenious and learned 


man, profeſſor of politics and hiſtory at Leyden, and alſo 
librarian of the univerſity there, was born at Gand in Flan- 
ders, in May 1580, of an illuſtrious family, who had poſſeſ- 
ſed the firſt places in the magiſtracy of that town. He was 
toſſed a good deal about in the younger part of his life. He 
began his ſtudies at the Hague, and afterwards went with his 
parents into Zeland, where he was inſtructed in polite litera- 
ture and philoſophy. He comprehended very weil the prin- 
Ciples of morality and politics, but did not reliſh logic, and 
had an unconquerable averſion to grammar. He diſcovered 
early a ſtrong propenſity to poetry, and began to make verſes, 
before he knew any thing of proſody or the rules of art. He 
compoſed a regular elegy, at ten years of age, upon the death 
of a play- fellow; and there are ſeveral epigrams and little 
poems of his, which were written when he was not above 
twelve, and ſhew a great deal of genius and facility in that 
way. 

He is repreſented however as having been a very idle boy, and 
not likely to make any progreſs in Greek and Latin learning 
on which account his father ſent him, at fourteen years of 
age, to ſtudy the law at the univerſity of Franeker. But, 
as if he had been influenced by a ſpirit of contradiction, now 
nothing would go down but claſſics; and he applied himſelf 
as obſtinately to Greek and Latin authors here as he had re- 
fuſed to lock into them in Zeland. Afterwards he removed 
to Leyden, where he became a ſcholar of Joſeph Scaliger; 
and he is obliged to the encouragement and care of this great 
man for that perfection, to which he afterwards arrived in 
literature, and which at the beginning of his life there was 
ſo little reaſon to expect from him. He publiſhed an edition 
of Silius Italicus in the year 1600: and he added to it notes 
of his own, which he called Crepundia Siliana, to ſhew that 
they were written when he was extremely young, He was 
made Greek profeſſor at eighteen, and afterwards ſucceeded 
Scaliger in the profeſſorſhip of politics and hiſtory. When 
he was made librarian to the univerſity, he pronounced a 


Latin oration, afterwards publiſhed, in which he deſcribed 


the duties of a librarian, and the good order and condition 
that a library ſhould be kept in. He died on the 25th of 
February 1655, after having done great honour to himſelf 
and country by various works of parts and learning. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a critic ,by his labours upon Silius 
Italicus, Theocritus, Heſiod, Seneca, Homer, Heſychius, 
Theophraſtus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ovid, Livy, Terence, 
Horace, 


HEINSIUS. 349 
Horace, Prudentius, Maximus Tyrius, &. He publiſhed 


two treatiſes De Satyra Horatiana, which Balzac affirms to 
be maſterpieces in their way. He wrote poems in various 
languages, which have been often printed, and always ad- 
mired, He was the author of ſeveral proſe works, ſome of 
which were written in an humorous and fatyrical manner ; 
as Laus Aſini, Laus Ridiculi, &c, 8 

The learned have all joined in their eloges on Heinſius. 
Gerard Voſſius ſays, that he was a very great man; and calls 
him the ornament of the muſes and the graces, Cauſabon 
admires him equally for his parts and learning. Pareus calls 
him the Varro of his age. Barthius ranks him with the firſt 
writers, Bochart pronounces him a truly great and learned 
man; and Selden ſpeaks of him, as tam ſeveriorum quam 
amæniorum literarum fol; a light to guide us in our gay as 
well as ſevere purſuits in letters. Some however have thought, glount de 
that he was not ſo well formed for criticiſm; and Le Clerc, cenſura 
in his account of the Amſterdam edition of Bentley's Horace, zuthorum. 
has the following paſlage : ** Daniel Heinhus, ſays he, was 
% doubtleſs a learned man, and had ſpent his life in the ſtudy 
46 of criticiſm, Yet, if we may judge by his Horace, he 
„ was by no means happy in his conjectures, of which our 
& author Bentley has admitted only one, if my memory does 
& not deceive me; for I cannot recolle& the place where he 
*“ paſſes this judgment of Daniel Heinſius. But he ſpeaks 
„much more advantageouſly of his fon Nicolas Heinſius; Bibl. Choir. 
* who, though not ſo learned a man as his father, had yet*Vip. 262, 
“ a better taſte for criticiſm.” | 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Daniel Heinſius was 
highly honoured abroad as well as at home; and received 
uncommon marks of reſpect from foreign potentates. Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, gave him a place among 
his counſellors of ſtate : the republic of Venice made him a 
knight of their order of St. Mark: and pope Urban VIII. 
was ſuch an admirer of his fine parts and conſummate learn- 
ing, that he made him great offers, if he would come to 
Rome; © to reſcue that city from barbariſm,” as the Pon- 
tiff is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf. | | 
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HEINSIUS, (Nicol As) the fon of Daniel Heinſius, was 
born at Leyden, and became as great a Latin poet, and a 
greater Critic than his father. His poems have been ſeveral 
times printed: but the beſt edition is that of Amſterdam, 
1666, Some have admired them ſo much, as to think him 

| worthy 
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worthy to be called“ The Swan of Holland.” He wrote 
notes upon, and gave editions of, Virgil, Ovid, Valeriu 
Flaccus, Claudian, Prudentius, &. His Claudian is dedi- 
cated in a Latin poem to Chriſtina queen of Sweden ; and 
his Ovid to Thuanus. At his death, which happened in the 
year 168 1, he diſowned all his works; and expreſſed the 
utmoſt regret at having left behind him ſo many * Monu— 
© ments of his vanity,” as he called them. Nicolas Hein- 
ſius was as much diſtinguiſhed by his great employments in 
the ſtate, as he was by his parts and learning. All the 
learned of his time ſpeak well of him; and he is repre- 
ſented as having been poſſeſſed of good qualities as well as 
great ones. | | 


HELIODORUS, a native of Emeſſa in Phoenicia, and 
biſhop of Tricca, in Theſſaly, flouriſhed in the reigns of 
Theodoſius and Arcadius towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. In his youth he wrote a romance, by which he is now 
better known, than by his biſhoprick of Tricca, to which 
he was afterwards promoted. It is intitled, Ethiopicks, and 


relates the amours of Theagenes and Chariclea, in ten 


De origin, 
Fabul. Ro- 
manens, 


P. 38. 


Hiſt. Eccl. 


books. The learned monſieur Huet is of opinion, that Helio- 
dorus was with regard to the romance- writers, what Homer Was 
with regard to the poets; that is, we ſuppoſe, the ſpring and mo- 

el of an infinite number of romances, all inferior to his own, 
The firſt edition of it was printed at Baſil in the year 1533, 
with a dedication prefixed to the ſenate of Nuremberg by 
Vincentius Opſopzus; who informs us, that a ſoldier pre- 
ſerved the manuſcript of it when the library of Buda was 
plundered. Bourdelot's notes upon this romance are very 
learned ; and were printed at Paris in the year 1619, with 
Heliodorus's Greek original, and a Latin tranſlation, pub- 
liſhed by Staniflaus Warſzewicki, a Poliſh knight, with the 
Greek, at Baſil in the year 1551. There has gone a rumour, 
that a provincial ſynod, being ſenſible how dangerous the 
reading of Heliodorus's Athiopicks was, to which the au- 
thor's rank was ſuppoſed to add great authority, and to draw 
in more eaſily the youth already much inclined, and natu- 
rally fond of perufing love-tales, required of the biſhop, 
that he ſhould either burn his .book, or reſign his dignity : 
and that the biſhop choſe the latter. But this ſtory is thought 
to be entirely fabulous; as depending only upon the fingle 
teſtimony of Nicephorus, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of great 


I. xii, c. 34. eredulity and little judgment: not to mention, how di cult 


it is to ſuppoſe, that Socrates ſhould omit ſo memorable a cir- 
| cum- 


„ 


HELIOD OI US. 


cumſtance in the paſſage, where he obſerves, that Helio- 
dorus © wrote a love- tale in his youth, which he entitled, 
„ Flthiopicks.” Valeſius in his notes upon this paſſage does 
not only reject Nicephorus's account as a mere fable, but 
ſeems inclined to think, that the romance irfelf was not writ- 


ten by Heliodorus biſhop of 'I'ricca ; of hich however mon- 


ome have fancied, 


fieur Huet docs not doubt in the leaſt 8 
as Opſopæus and Philip Melancthon, Mt this romance was 
in reality a true hiſtory ; but Fabricius thinks this as incredible, 
as that Heliodorus, according to others, wrote it originally in 
the Ethiopick tongue. Some again have aſſerted, that He- 
liodorus was not a chriſtian, from his telling us at the end of 
his book, that he is a Phcenician, born in the city of Emeſſa, 
and of the race of the ſun; ſince, they ſay, it would be 
madneſs in a chriſtian, and much more in a biſhop, to de- 
clare, that he was deſcended from that luminous body. This 
objection Mr, Bayle, who quotes it, anſwers in the following 
manner: lt is certain, ſays he, that ſeveral chriſtians in 


6 the fourth century mentioned the ancientneſs of their no- E. 
y 


“ bility]: why then ſhould not we believe, that Heliodorus 
« mentioned his? He did not believe that his family was 
really deſcended from the ſun : but he might imagine, that 
ce he muſt diſtinguiſh it by that marx. This was a title, by 
* which his family had been known a long time, and which 
& was honourable to him: and though the principle was 
& falſe, yet one might infer from it ſome conſequences fa- 
vourable to his family with regard to its antiquity. 
«© Such a motive might engage a Chriſtian thus to diſtinguiſh 
„ the nobility of his extraction. Add to this, that Helio- 
dorus was not yet a biſhop, when he wrote his romance: he 
„ was itil] in all the fire of his youth; and as he did not put 
his name to his work, he might with more liberty make 
* his deſcent known by the antient tradition of his family.“ 
Mr. Bayle refers us, in the courſe of this ſolution, to a diſſer- 
tation of Balzac at the end of his Socrate Chretien: where 
it is obſerved among other things, that St, Jerom makes 
St. Paul to be deſcended from Agamemnon, and that Syne- 
ſius boaſted his deſcent from Hercules. | 
Beſides the Æthiopicks, Cedrenus tells us of another book 
of Heliodorus, concerning the Philoſopher's ſtone, or the 
art of tranſmuting metals into gold, which he preſented to 
Theodoſius the Great; and Fabricius has inſerted in his 
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Bibliotheca Græca, a chymical Greek poem written in Tom, vi, 
Iambic verſe, which he had from a manuſcript in the king p. 773. 


ef France's library, and carries the name of Heliodorus, 
| biſhop 
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HEL MONT. 


biſhop of Tricca, but leaves it very juſtly queſtionable, whe · 
ther it be not a ſpurious performance. Socrates relates in the 
book and chapter above cited, that this biſhop introduced the 
cuſtom of depoſing thoſe miniſters, who lay with their wives 
after ordination ; which Bayle thinks a probable argument 
in favour of the prelage's chaſtity ; and adds, that he appears 


ve been a lover of this virtue. 


HEL MONT Jonx Barr Is r), commonly called Van 
Helmont, from a borough and caſtle of that name in Bra- 
bant, was a perſon of quality, and a man of great learning, 
eſpecially in phyſic and natural philoſophy, and born at Bruſ- 
ſels in the year 1577. But inſtead of relating the particulars 
of his life, we will make him relate them himſelf, as he 
does in the two introductory chapters to his works : for no- 
thing can give a juſter notion of the man, or indeed be more 
entertaining to the curious reader. | : 

In the year 1580, ſays he, in the beginning of his 2d 
chapter, a moſt miſerable one to the Low Countries, my 
father died. I, the youngeſt and leaſt eſteemed of all my 
5 brothers and ſiſters, was bred a ſcholar; and in the year 
< 1594, Which wag to me the ſeventeenth, had finiſhed the 
& courſe of philoſophy. Upon ſecing none admitted to exa- 
6 minations at Louvain, but in a gown, and maſked with a 


„ hood, as though the garment did promiſe learning; I be- 


gan to perceive, that the taking degrees in arts was a piece 
of meer mockery, and wondered at the ſimplicity of 
„young men, in fancying that they had learned any thing 
<& from their doating profeſſors. I entered therefore into a 


«* ſerious and honeſt examination of myſelf, that I might 


& know by my own judgment, how much I was a philoſo- 
„ pher, and whether I had really acquired truth and know- 


« ledge : but found myſelf altog:ther deſtitute, ſave that I 


„ had learnt to wrangle artificially. Then came I firſt to 
« perceive, that I knew nothing, or at leaſt that, which was 
* not worth knowing. Natural philoſophy ſeemed to pro- 
& miſe ſomething of knowledge, to which therefore I joined 
c the {ſtudy of aſtronomy. I applied myſelf alſo to logic and 
„ the mathematics, by way of recreation, when I was 


„ wearied with other ſtudies; and made myſelf a maſter of 


% Euclid's Elements, as I did allo of Copernicus's Theory 
« De revolutionibus orbium cœleſtium: but all theſe things 
„ were of no account with me, becauſe they contained little 
« truth and certainty, little but a parade of ſcience falſely 


„ ſo called, Finding after all therefore, that nothing was 


& ſound, 


__HEUEMONT: 1 
& ſound, nothing true, I refuſed the title of maſter of arts, 
© though I had finiſhed my courſe ; unwilling, that profeſ- 


c ſors thould play the fool with me, in declaring me a maſter 


c of the ſeven arts, when I was conſcious to myſelf, that I 
« knew nothing. 

« A wealthy canonry was promiſed me then, ſo that I 
© might, if I pleaſed, turn myſelf to divinity ; but Saint 
Bernard affrighted me from it, ſaying, that I ſhould eat 


er the ſins of the people.“ I begged therefore of the Lord 


<< ſtudy, under the appearance of moderation, I became in- 
s deed moſt ſelf-ſufficient and haughty. Laſtly, I turned 


0 


© Jeſus, that he would vouchſafe to call me to that profeſſion, 
in which I might pleaſe him moſt. The Jeſuits began 
ec at that time to teach philoſophy at Louvain, and one of 
the profeſſors expounded the diſquiſitions and ſecrets of 
% magick. Both theſe lectures I greedily received; but in- 
<« ſtead of grain, I reaped only ſtubble, and fantaſtic con- 
cc ceits void of ſenſe. In the mean time, left an hour ſhould 
% paſs without ſome benefit, I run through ſome writings 


< of the Stoicks, thoſe of Seneca, end eſpecially of Epictetus, 
& whopleafed me exceedingly. I ſeemed, in moral philoſophy, . 


4 to have found the quinteſcence of truth, and did verily 
« believe, that through Stoiciſm I advanced in Chriſtian per- 
< fection ; but I diſcovered afterwards in a dream, that Sto- 
< iciſm was an empty and ſwollen bubble, and that by this 


< over Mathiolus and Diofcorides ; thinking with myſelf 
« nothing equally neceſſary for mortal man to know and 
« admire, as the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in vegeta- 
«© bles; to the end that he might not only crop the fruit for 
© food, but alſo minifter of the ſame to his other neceſſi- 


« ties. My curioſity being now raiſed upon this branch of 


« ftudy, I enquired, whether there were any book, which 
<< delivered the maxims and rules of medicine? for I then 
« ſuppoſed, that medicine was not altogether a mere gift, 
c“ but might be taught, and delivered by diſcipline, like other 
« arts and ſciences : at leaſt I thought, if medicine was a 
good gift coming down from the Father of lights, that 
c it might have, as an human ſcience, its theorems and 
„ authors, into whom, as into Bazaleel and Aholiab, the 
<« fpirit of the Lord had infuſed the knowledge of all diſ- 
« eaſes and their cauſes, and alſo the knowledge of the 
properties of things. I enquired, 1 ſay, whether no 
*« writer had deſcribed the qualities, properties, applica- 
tions, and proportions of vegetables, from the hyſſop 
Yor, VI. Aa ec eyen 
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even to the cedar of Libanus? A certain profeſſor of me- 
dicine anſwered me, that none of theſe things were to be 
looked for either in Galen or Avicen. I was very ready 
to believe this, from the many fruitleſs ſearches I had 
made in books for truth and knowledge before; however, 
following my natural bent, which lay to the ſtudy of na- 


ture, I read the inſtitutions of Fuchius and Fernelius ; 


in whom I knew I had ſurveyed the whole ſcience of me- 
dicine, as it were, in an epitome. Is this, ſaid I, ſmil- 
ing to myſelf, the knowledge of healing? Is the whole 
hiſtory of natural properties thus ſhut up in elementary 
qualities? Therefore | read the works of Galen twice ; 
of Hippocrates once, whoſe Aphoriſms I almoft got by 
heart; all Avicen; as well as the Greeks, Arabians, and 
moderns, to the tune of ſix hundred authors. I read them 
ſeriouſly and attentively through; and took down, as I 
went along, whatever ſeemed curious, and worthy of 
attention; when at length, reading over my common 
place book, I was grieved at the pains I had beſtowed, 
and the years I had ſpent, in throwing together ſuch a maſs 
of ſtuff. Therefore | ſtraightway left off all books what- 
ever, all formal diſcourſes, and empty promiſes of the 
ſchools; firmly believing every good and perfect gift to 
come down from the Father of lights, more particularly 
that of medicine. | i 

I have attentively ſurveyed ſome foreign nations; but 
I found the ſame ſluggiſhneſs, in implicitly following the 


| ſteps of their forefathers, and ignorance among them all. 


I then became perſuaded, that the art of healing was a 
mere impoſture, originally ſet on foot by the Greeks, for 
filthy lucre's ſake; till afterwards the Holy Scriptures in- 
formed me better, I conſidered, that the plague, which 
then raged at Louvain, was a moſt miſerable diſeaſe, in 
which every one forſook the ſick; and faithleſs helpers, 
diſtruſtful of their own art, fled more ſwiftly than the 
unlearned common people, and homely pretenders to cure 
it. I propoſed to myſelf to dedicate one ſalutation to the 
miſerable infected; and although then no medicine was 
made known to me but trivial ones, yet God preſerved 
my innocency from fo-crue] an enemy. I was not indeed 
ſent for, but went of my own accord; and that not fo 
much to help them, which 1 deſpaired of doing, as for the 


* ſakeof learning. All, that ſaw me, ſeemed to be refreſh- 
* ed with hope and joy ; and I myſelf, being fraught with 


„ hope, 
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hope, was perſuaded, that by the mere free gift of God, 
I ſhould ſometime obtain a maſtery in the ſcience, After 
ten years travel and ſtudies from my degree in the art of me- 
dicine taken at Louvain, being then married, I withdrew 
myſelf, in 1609, to Vilvord ; that being the leſs troubled 
by applications, I might proceed diligently in viewing the 
kingdoms of vegetables, animals, and minerals, 1 em- 
ployed myſelf ſome years in chymical operations. I 
ſearched into the works of Paracelſus; and at firſt admired 
and honoured the man, but at laſt was convinced, that no- 
thing but difficulty, obſcurity, and error, was to be found 
in him. Thus tired out with ſearch after ſearch, and con- 
cluding the art of medicine to be all deceit and uncertainty, 
I faid with a ſorrowful heart, Good God! how long wilt 
thou be angry with mortal man? who hitherto has not diſ- 
cloſed one truth, in healing, to thy ſchools. How long 
wilt thou deny truth to a people confeſſing thee ? needful 
in theſe days, more than in times paſt, Is the ſacrifice 
of Molock pleaſing to thee ? wilt thou have the lives of 
the poor, widows, and fatherleſs children. confecrated to 
thyſ-If, under the moſt miſerable - torture of incurable diſ- 
eaſes * How is it therefore, that thou ceaſeſt not to de- 
ſtroy ſo many families through the uncertainty and igno- 
rance of phyſicians?” Ihen J fell on my face, and ſaid, 
Oh, Lord, pardon me, if favour towards my neighbour 
hath ſnatched me away beyond my bounds. Pardon, par- 
don, O Lord, my indiſcreet charity; for thou art the ra- 
dical good of goodneſs itſelf. Thou haſt known my fighs ; 
and that I confeſs myſelf to be, to know, to be worth, 
to be able to do, to have, nothing; and that I am poor, 
naked, empty, vain. Give, O Lord, give knowlege to 
thy creature, that he may affectionately know thy crea- 
ture; himſelf firſt, other things beſides himſelf, all things, 
and more than all things, to be ultimately in thee.” 


After I had thus earneſtly prayed, I fell into a dream; 


in which, in the fight or view of truth, I ſaw the whole 
univerſe, as it were, ſome Chaos or confuſed thing with- 
out form; which was almoſt a mere nothing. And from 
thence I drew the conceiving of one word, which did 
ſignify to me this following: © Behold thou, and what things 
thou ſeeſt, are nothing. Whatever thou doſt urge, is leſs 
than nothing itſelf in the ſight of the Moſt High. He 
knoweth all the bounds of things to be done : thou at 
leaſt may apply thyſelf to thy own ſafety.” In this concep- 


tion there was an inward precept, that I ſhoutd be made a 
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« phyſician; and that, fome time or other, Raphael him 
&« ſelf ſhould be given unto me. Forthwith therefore, and for 
6 thirty whole years after, and their nights following in order, 
* laboured always to my coft, and often in danger of my 
& life, that I might obtain the knowledge of vegetables and 
& minerals, and of their natures and properties alſo. Mean- 
« while, 1 exercifed myſelf in prayer, in reading, in a 
& narrow ſearch of things, in ſifting my errors, and in writ- 
& ing down what I daily experienced, At length I knew 
* with Solomon, that I had for the moſt part hitherto per- 
« plexed my ſpirit in vain; and I faid, Vain is the knowledge 
& of all things under the ſun, vain are the ſearchings 


of the curious. Whom the Lord Jeſus ſhall call unto 


& wiſdom, he, and no other, ſhall come ; yea, he that hath 
« come to the top, ſhall as yet be able to do very little, un- 
* leſs the bountiful favour of the Lord ſhall ſhine upon him. 
% Lo, thus have I waxed ripe of age, being become a man; 
* and now alſo an old man, unprofitable, and unacceptable 
& to God, to whom be all honour.” | 

From the account here given by himſelf, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that Van Helmont, at his firſt appearance in the world, 
would pafs for no better than an enthufiaſt and a madman. 
He certainly had in him a ſtrong mixture of both enthufiaſm 
and madneſs : neverthelefs he was very acute and very pro- 
found, and diſcovered in many cafes a wonderful penetration 
and infight into nature. By his fkill in phyfick, he perform- 
ed fuch unexpected cures, that he was put into the inquiſi- 
tion, as a man that did things beyond the reach of nature. 


He cleared himſelf before the inquiſitors; but to be more at 


liberty, retired afterwards into Holland. He died upon the 
zoth of December in the year 1644, when he was ſixty ſeven 
years old. The day before his death, he wrote a letter to a 
friend at Paris, in which were theſe words: “ Praiſe and 
* glory be to God for evermore, who is pleaſed to call me 
* out of the world; and, as I conjecture, my life will not 


& Taft above four and twenty hours. For this day I find my- 


Pr:efat. ad 
Oper, 


« ſelf firft aſſaulted by a fever, which, ſuch is the weakneſs 
& of my body, muſt, I know, finiſh me within that ſpace.” 
A few days before that, he ſaid to his ſon Francis Mer- 
curius Van Helmont, Take all my writings, as well 
* thoſe that are crude and uncorrected, as thoſe that are 
thoroughly purged, and join them together. I now com 
mit them to thy care; finiſh and digeſt them according to 
* thy own judgment. It hach fo pleated the Lord Hy 

0 ; [LY Who 


HELOTS 


<< who attempts all things powerfully, and directs all things Ibid. 


* or way 


John Caramuel Lobkowiz has given a good account of this 
phyſician and philoſopher in a very few words. * Helmont,” 


ſays he, ** for I knew the man, was pious, learned, famous: 


5 a ſworn enemy of Galen and Ariſtotle. The ſick never 
© languiſhed long under his hands: being always killed or 
% cured in two or three days. He was lent for chiefly to 
<« thoſe, who were given up by other phyſicians; and to the 
<< great grief and indignation of ſuch phyſicians, often re- 


< ſtored the patient unexpectedly to health. His works were p; 
ac C - f Th . Plount 
publiſhed in folio. ey are one continued ſatyr againſt Cenſura 
<« the Peripateticks and Galeniſt;; very voluminous, but not Authorum, 
| Kt. p. 6:0. 


« very profitable for inſtruction in phyſick.“ 


HELOISA, the concubine, and afterwards wife of Pe- 
ter Abelard; à nun, and afterwards prioreſs of Argenteuil; 
and laſtly, abbeſs of the Paraclete, was born at the latter 
end of the 11th, or the beginning of the 12th century. 


The hiſtory of her amour with Abelard having been already vol. i. 5. 
related in our account of him, we refer the reader to it; is. 


and ſhall content ourſelves here, with giving ſome particu- 
lars of Helaiſa, which we have either not mentioned at all, 
or but very ſlightly, under that article. 

This lady has uſually been celebrated for her great N 
and her great learning. In the age ſhe lived, a young gir 
with a very ſmall ſhare of erudition might eafily paſs for a 
miracle. However, we ſay not this, to derogate from Helo- 
iſa's merit in this particular, ſince it is certain, that ſhe de- 
ſerves an honourable place among the very learned women : 
for ſhe was ſkilled, not only in the Latin tongue, but alfo in 
the Greek and Hebrew. This Abelard expreſly declares in 


a letter, which he wrote to the nuns of the Paraclete. As Abd 


to thoſe, who aſcribe to her a raviſhing a WE may upon oper. p. 
aken. Abelard 260, 


very good grounds preſume them to be mi 
muſt have been as good a judge of it as any one; he muſt 
have had more wes to exaggerate, than to diminiſh in his 
account of it than any ane; yet he contents himſelf with 
ſaying, that“ as ſhe was not the laſt of her ſex in beauty. 
c fo in letters ſhe was the firſt : Cum per faciem non eſſet in- 


Ml 


<« fima, per abundantiam literarum erat ſfuprema:”” a very 
flat elogium, ſuppoſing her to bare b ccompliſhed 
beauty, and by no means conſiſtent with the paſſion which 
Abelard entertained for her. But Abelard's poetry may ac- 
count for this ſuppoſed beauty in Heloiſa: his verſes were 
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filled with nothing but love for her, which making the name 
of this miſtreſs to fly all over the world, would naturally oc- 
caſion perſons to aſcribe charms to her, which nature had 
not given her. Her paſſion, on the other hand, was as ex- 
travagant for Abelard ; and her encomiums upon him have ict 
him perhaps as much too high in the opinion of the women, 
as ſhe herſelf has ſtood in the opinion of the men. Take a 
little of her language by way of ſpecimen : ++ What wite, 
« what maid, did not Janguiſh for you when abſent, and 
% was not all in a flame with love, when you was near? 
« What queen or great lady did not envy my joys and my bed: 
« Two qualities you had, ſeldom to be found among the 
« learned, by which you could not fail to gain all women's 
« hearts: poctry, I mean, and muſic. With theſe you un- 
c bended your mind after its philoſophic labours, and wrote 
many love verſes, which by their ſweetneſs and harmony 
ce have cauſed them to be ſung in every corner of the world, 
« ſo that even the illiterate ſound your praiſe. And as the 
« greateſt part of your ſongs celebrated our loves, they have 
« ſpread my name to many nations, and kindled there the 
«© envy of the women againſt me.” In the mean time Abe- 
lard was very handſome and very accompliſhed ; though pro- 
bably neither ſo handſome nor accompliſhed, as, according 
to Heloiſa, to make every woman frantic, who ſhould caſt 

her eyes upon him, ; 
When Abelard conſented to marry Heloiſa, ſhe uſed a 
thouſand arguments to put him out of conceit with the con- 
jugal tie. I know my uncle's temper, faid ſhe to him; 
nothing will appeaſe his rage againſt you: and then what 
„ glory will it be to me to be your wife, fince J ſhall ruin 
“ your reputation by it? What curſes have I not reaſon to 
« fear, if I rob the world of fo bright a luminary as you 
% are? What injury ſhall I not do the church? What for- 
„ row ſhall I not give the philoſophers ? What a ſhame and 
& injury will it be to you, whom nature has formed for the 
public good, to give yourſelf up entirely to a woman? 
“ Conſider theſe words of St. Paul, Art thou looſed from a 
« wife, ſeek not a wife.” And if the counſel of this great 
4 apoſtle, and the exhortations of the holy fathers, cannot 
« diſſuade you from that heavy burden, conſider at leaft 
* what che philofophers' haye ſaid of it. Hear Theophraſt- 
eus, Wo has proved by ſo many reaſons, that a wiſe man 
* ought not to marry, Hear what Cicero, when he had di- 
& vorced his wife Terentia, anſwered to Hirtius, who pro- 
$« poſed a match to him with his ſiſter: that * he could net 
* divide his thoughts between philoſophy and a wife.” Be- 
L * ; $5 ſides, 


HELOISA. | 359 


cc ſides, what conformity is there between maid ſervants and 

« ſcholars, inkhorns and cradles, books and diſtaffs, pens 

and ſpindles? How will you be able to bear, in the midſt 

« of philoſophical and theological meditations, the cries of 
children, the ſongs of nurſes, and the diſturbance of 

* houſe-keeping ?” And afterwards, in the correſpondence Abelars 
which ſhe kept up with him, when ſhe had renounced the f“. 
world many years, and engaged in a monaſtic life, ſhe re- 
preſented to him the diſintereſtedneſs of her affection; and 

how ſhe had neither ſought the honour of marriage, nor the 
advantages of a dowry, nor her own pleaſure, but the ſingle 
ſatisfaction of poſſeſſing her dear Abelard. She tells him, 

that although the name of wife ſeems more holy and of 
greater dignity, yet ſhe was always better pleaſed with that 

of his miſtreſs, his concubine, or even fſtrumpet ; and de- 

clares in the moſt ſolemn manner, that ſhe had rather be the 

whore of Peter Abelard, than the lawful wife of the em- 

peror of the world. Deum teſtem invoco, ſays ſhe, fi me 

© Auguſtus univerſo preſidens mundo matrimonit honore dig- 

© naretur, totumque mihi orbem confirmaret in perpetuo præ- 

5 ſidendum, charius mihi et dignius videretur TUA DICI ME- 
© RETRIX, quam illius imperatrix.” I know not, ſays Mr. Abelard © 
Bayle, how this lady meant ; but we have here one of the moſt Op. F. A 
myſterious refinements in love. It has been, continue. he, for ſe- 

veral ages believed, that marriage deſtroys the principal poig- 

nancy of this ſort of ſalt, and that when a man does a thing by 
engagement, duty, and neceſſity, as a taſk and drudgery, he 

no longer finds the natural charms of it; ſo that according 

to theſe nice judges, a man takes a wife ad honores, and not 

ad delicias. Marriage, as Viantagne obſerves, has on its 

6: fide, profit, juſtice, honour, and conſtancy; a flat but 
more univerſal pleaſure. Love is founded only upon plea- 

„ ſure, which is more touching, ſprightly, and exquilite 

aA pleaſure inflamed by difficulty. "There muſt be in it 
„ting and ardour : 'tis no more love, if without darts and 

5 fire. The bounty of the ladies is too profuſe in marriage: 
it blunts the edge of affection and deſire.“ And this per- Eais, Liv. 
haps made a Roman emperor ſay to his wife, © Patere me per 
alias exercere cupiditates meas, nam uxor nomen c{t diznita- arts 
„tis, non voluptatis: that is, ſufter me to ſatisfy my deſires us ayug 
* with other women, for ſpoule is a name of dignity, not of Spartan. 
5 pleaſure.” | 5 in Vu. 

Heloiſa died upon the 17th of May 1163, about twenty 
years after her beloved Abelard, and was buried in his grave, 
A moſt ſurpriſing miracle happened, as we learn [rom a ma- 
Aa 4 nuſcript 
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nuſcript chronicle of Tours, when the ſepulchre was opened, 
in order to lay Heloiſa's body there, viz. That Abelard 
* ſtretched out his arms to receive her, and cloſely embraced 
c her:“ but many people think, that this may poſſibly be 
a fiction. The letters of Heloifa, together with their an- 


ſwers, may be found in Abelard's works, where more may 
be ſeen of this notable love affair. Love certainly begets 


much folly and madneſs among the ſons of men: yet, upon 
comparing the loves of Abelard and Heloiſa with the loves of 
the reſt of mankind, one ſhall be apt to apply to the former, 
what the ſervant in the play ſaid of his maſter's younger ſon, 
when be compared him with his elder : * Hic vero eft, qui fi 
e occeperit amare, ludum jocumque dices fuifle illum alterum, 
« præut hujus rabies quæ dabit:“ that is, If this frantic ſpark 
* ſhall once take it into his head to bea lover, you will fay 
ce that all that the other has done is but mere ſport and jeſt, 
compared with the pranks which he will play 


HECVICUS (CHATsTO HER) profeſſor of the Greek 
and eaſtern tongues, and of divinity, in the univerſity of 
Gieſſen, was born the 26th of December 1581, at Sprend- 
lingen, a little town within half a league of Frankfort, 
where his father was miniſter, He went through his courfe 
of ſtudies in Marpurg, where he took his maſter of arts de- 
gree in 1599, having taken his bachelor's in 1595. He was 
a moſt early genius; compoſed a prodigious number of Greek 
verſes at fifteen years of age; and was capable of teaching 
Greek, Hebrew, and even philoſophy, before he was twenty. 
The Hebrew he 1 ſo entirely, that he ſpoke it as flu- 
ently, as if it had been his native language. He read tho- 
roughly a great number of Greek authors; and even ſtudied 
phyſic for ſome time, though he had devoted himſelf to the 
miniſtry. In 1605, he was choſen to teach Greek and He- 
brew in the college, which the landgrave had lately eſtabliſn- 
ed in Gieſſen; and which the year aſter was converted into 
an univerſity by the emperor, who endowed it with privileges. 
Having diſcharged for 2 years the ſeveral duties of his em- 
ployment with great reputation, he was appointed divinity 
profeſſor in 1610. He married this year; yet continued as 
aſſiduous as ever in the duties of his profeſſion, A church 
was offer2d him in Moravia in 1611, and a profeſſorſhip at 
Hamburg with a conſiderable ſtipend : however, he refuſed 


both thoſe offers. In 1613, he took his doctor of divinity's 


degree, at the command of the landgrave; who ſent him 
to Frankfort, in order to view the library of the Jews, who 
18 | © 43 ; : | r had 


HEMELAR. 


had been lately drove away by popular tumults. Helvicus, 
being very fond of reading the rabbins, bought ſeveral of 
their books on that accahon. He died in the flower of his 
age, on the 1oth of September 1617, He was irreproach- 
able as to his manners; and greatly reſpected by feveral Ger- 
man princes, who ſent him the kindeſt and molt polite letters. 
Anna Dorothea, ducheſs of Saxony, did him the honour to 
write pretty often to him, His loſs was bewailed after a very 
peculiar manner. All the German poets of the Augſburg 
confeflion compoſed elegies, to deplore his immature death. 
A. collection was made of his poems, which were printed 
with his funeral ſermon and ſome other pieces, under the 
title of Cippus Memorialis, by the care and direction of 
Winkcleman, collegue to Helvicus, 

He was reputed to have had the moſt ſxilful and methodical 
way of teaching languages. He was a good grammarian 
had publiſhed ſeveral grammars, a Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac : but they were only abridgments, His 
Hebrew and Latin Lexions were only, by. way of eflay, 
calculated for youth. He was not only a good grammarian, 
but alſo an able chronologer. His chronological tables have 
gone through ſeveral editions, and been greatly efteemed, 
though they are not, as it is difficult to conceive they ſhould 
be, quite free from errors. He publifhed them in 1609, un- 
der the title of Theatrum Hiftoricum, ſive Chronologiæ 
Syſtema Novum, &c. and brought them down from the begin- 
ning of the world to the year 1612 ; but they were after- 
wards reviſed and continued by John Balthafar Schuppius, 
ſon-in-law to the author, and profeſſor of eloquence and hi- 
ſtory in the univerſity of Marpurg. Helvicus had projected 
the writing a great number of books; and it is plain by the 
books he publiſhed, that had he lived threeſcore years, his 
works might have made ſeveral volumes in folio. They are 
not intereſting enough to make a particular and minute ac- 
count of themneceſlary : his Chronology being the only one, 
whoſe uſe has not been ſuperſeded. 


HEMELAR (Jond) a very learned man, was born at 
the Hague; but we do not find in what year. He was a fine 


poet and orator; and to be compared, fays Gronovius, with Joann. 


the Roman Atticus for his probity, tranquillity of life, — 


abſolute diſregard of honours and public employments. He Ornat. 


* 


went to Rome, and ſpent fix years in the palace of cardinal Funcb. Ja- 
Ceſi. He wrote there a panegyric on pope Clement VIII. cobi Gon 


which” 7 


302 


Gronovius, 
P . S * 


HEMSKIRK. 


which was ſo graciouſly received, that he was offered the poſt 
of librarian to the Vatican, or a very good benefice, He 
accepted- the latter, and was made a canon in the cathedral 
at Antwerp. Lipſius had a great eſteem for him, as appears 
from letters he wrote to him. He was Grotius's friend, and 
publiſhed verſes to congratulate him on his delivery from 
confinement. He was uncle by the mother's fide to James 
Golius, the learned profeſſor at Leyden, who has gained fo 
vaſt a reputation by his profound knowledge in the oriental 
languages : but James, who was a zealous Proteſtant, was 
greatly diſaffected to him, for having carried his brother 
Peter over to popery. He applied himſelf much more to the 
ſtudy of polite literature and to the ſcience of medals, than 
to theology, He publiſhed extremely uſeful commentaries 
* upon the medals of the Roman emperors, from the time of 
« Julius Cæſar down to Juſtinian, taken from the cabinets of 
46 Charles Arſchot and Nicholas Rocoxius : wherein he con- 
„ ciſely and accurately explains by marks, figures, &c. what- 
< ever is exquiſite, elegant, and ſuitable or agreeable to the 
<< hiſtory of thoſe times, and the genius of the monarchs, whe- 
ther the medals in queſtion be of gold, ſilver, or braſs, whe- 
<< ther_caft or ſtruck in that immortal city. It is a kind of 
* ſtorehouſe of medals; and nevertheleſs in this work, from 
$*. which any other perſon would have expected prodigious re- 
0 putation, our author has been ſo modeſt as to conceal his 
« name.” This work of Hemelar's, which is in Latin, is 


not eaſily to be met with, yet it has been thrice printed: 


firſt at Antwerp in 1614, at the end of a work of James 
Biæus; ſecondly, in 1627 4to; and thirdly, in 1654 folio. 
The other works of this canon are ſome Latin poems and 


orations: We know not the year of his death, 


HEMSKIRK (MarTin) an eminent painter, was a 
peaſant's ſon, and born at a village of his name in Holland 
jn the year 1498. In his youth he was extremely dull, and 
nothing was expected from him; but afterwards he became 
a correct painter, eaſy and fruitful in his inventions. He 
went to Rome, aud intended to ſtay there a long time; but 
at the end of three years, returned to his own country. He 
ſettled at Haerlem, and lived there the.remainder of his days. 


Lives of the Moſt of his works were engraved. Vaſari gives a particular 


haiuters, 


As, 


account of them, commends them, and fays, Michael An- 
gelo was ſo pleaſed with one of the prints, that he had a mind 
to colour-it, Neyertheleſs it is viſible from the prints of Hem- 

by tkirk's 


HE NAU T. 
Kirk's works, that he did not underſtand the claro obſcuro, 
and that his manner of deſigning was dry. He died in 1574, 
at ſeventy ſix years of age; having lived much longer, than 
is uſual for painters, | 


HENAUT (Joan d') a celebrated French poet, of the 
ſeventeenth century, was the ſon of a baker at Paris, and at. 
firſt a receiver of the taxes at Fores. Then he travelled into 
Holland and England, and was employed by the ſuperinten- 
dant Fouquet, who was his patron. After his return to 
France, he ſoon became diſtinguiſhed as one of the fineſt ge- 
niuſes of his age; and gained a prodigious reputation by his. 
poetry. His ſonnet on the miſcarriage of Mademoiſelle de 
Guerchi is looked upon as a maſter-piece, though it is not 
written according to the rules of art, and thuugh there hap- 
pens to be a barbariſm in it. He alſo wrote a ſatyrical poem 
againlt the miniſter Colbert, which is reckoned by Boileau 
among his beſt pieces. This was written, by way of reveng- 
ing the diſgrace and ruin of his patron Fouquet, which He- 
naut aſcribed to Colbert: but the miniſter did not act upon 


this occaſion, as cardinal Richlieu would have done, but s. — 
with more good ſenſe and generoſity. Being told of this ſon- Gz ax. 
net, which made a great noiſe, he aſked, + Whether there bixs. 


e were any fatyrical ſtrokes in it againſt the king ;” and being 
informed there were not, Then, faid he, I ſhall not mind 
it, nor ſhew the leaſt reſentment. againſt the author.“? 
Henaut was a man, who loved to refine on pleaſures, and ta 
debauch with art and delicacy: and ſo far, conſidering him 
as a poet, proper allowances might be made. But he was 
ſtrangely wrongheaded in one reſpect ; for he profeſſed A- 
theiſm, and gloried in it with uncommon affectation. He 
went to Holland, on purpoſe to viſit Spinoza, who never- 
theleſs did not much eſteem him. Spinoza conſidered him 
probably as one of thoſe faſhionable gentry, which every 
country abounds with, who are ever ready to take up ſingu- 
larities in re igion, not from rational conviction, but from a 
profligate fpirit of vain- glory: and on this account might be 
led to deſpiſe the man, whatever he might determine of his 
opinions. Spinoza did not miſtake him, if he conſidered 
him in this light; for when ſickneſs and death came to ſtare 
him in the face, things took a very different turn. Henaut 
then became a convert, and was for carrying matters to the 
other extreme; for his confeſſor was forced to prevent his 
receiving the Viaticum or Sacrament, with a halter abou 
his neck, in the middle of his bedchamber. This is mol 
| Ez always 
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always the caſe: men believe or diſbelieve, have religion or 
none, without ever conſulting reaſon, but juſt as conſtitution 
and humour direct; and fo it is, that they ufually behave ri- 
diculouſly in which ever ſtate we view them, He died in the 
year 1682. 

He had printed at Paris 1670, in 12mo: a ſmall collection 
of his works under the title of Oeuvres diverfes, „ Miſcet- 
„ lanies:“ containing ſonnets, and letters in verſe and proſe 
to Sappho, who was probably the celebrated Madam des Hou- 
Heres, to whom he had the honour to be preceptor, Among 
theſe is the following imitation from this paffage in the ſecond 
act of Seneca's I hyeſtes : 


Illi mors gravis ineubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur fibi. 


Heureaux eft Vinconnu, qui s'eſt bien ſt connoitre: 
Il ne voit pas de mal à mourir plus qu* à naitre : 

Il Fen va comme il eſt venu. | 
Mais helas! que la mort fait une horreur extreme 

A qui meurt de tous trop connu, 

Et trop peu connu de foy- meme 


That is, Happy is the obſcure man, who is well known 

4 to himſelf: he fees no more harm in dying, than in being 

& born: he leaves the world, as he came into it. Bur 

« alas! how extremely horrible muſt death be to that man, 

„ who dies too much known to others, and too little to 

« himſelf.” This ſhews the philoſopher as well as the poet, 

and is equally diftant from atheiſm and ſuperſtition : O, ſi fic 

omnia dixiſſet.— Henaut had tranflated three books of Lu- 

cretius: but his confeſſor having raifed in him ſcruples and 

fears, he burnt this work, fo that there remains nothing of it, 

but the firſt hundred lines, whieh had been copied by his 

— nM friends. Mr. Voltaire ſays, that“ he would have gained 

N great reputation, had theſe books that were loft been pre- 
T © ſerved, and been equal to what we have of this work.“ 


HERACLITUS, 2a famous philoſopher of antiquity, 
and founder of a fe, was born at Epheſus, and flouriſhed 
about the fixty-ninth Olympiad, in the time of Darius Hyf- 

Diogenes taſpes. He gave early ſigns of profound wiſdom, and was 
Jaenius of an exceeding high ſpirit. Being defired to take upon him 
the ſupreme power, he flighted it, becauſe the city in his 

| OR nM opinion 
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opinion was prepoſſeſſed with an ill way of governing. He 
retired to the temple of Diana, and played at dice there 
with the boys; ſaying to the Epheſians that food about him, 
„ Worſt of men, what do ye wonder at? is it not better to 

& do thus, than to govern you?” Darius wrote to this phi- 
loſopher to come and live with him: but he refuſed the mo- 
narch's offer, and returned the following rude and inſolent 
anſwer to his letter. All men living refrain from truth and 
* juſtice, and purſue unſatiableneſs and vam-glory, by rea- 
* ſon of their folly : but I, having forgot all evil, and ſhun- 
& ning the fociety of inbred pride and envy, will never 
ec come to the kingdom of Perha, being contented with a 


« little according to my on mind.” He is faid to have con- 


tinually bewailed the wicked lives of men, and, as often as 
he came amogg them, to have fallen a weeping; in which 
by the way he was not near fo wiſe as Demoerttus, who 
made the follies of men the conſtant object of his laughter. 
At laſt, growing into a great hatred of mankind, he res 
tired into the mountains, and lived there, feeding upon graſs 
and herbs. Bat this diet bringing him into a dropfy, he 
was conſtrained to return to the city: where he aſked the 
phyſicians, + Whether they could of a ſhower make a 
„ drought ?” They not underftanding his enigmatical man- 
ner, which he conftantly ufed, he ſhut himſelf up in an ox- 
fta!}, hoping that the hydropical humours would be extracted 
| by the warmth of the dung: which doing him no good, he 
dred at fixty years of age. His writings gained ſo great a 
reputation, that his followers were called Heraclitians. La- 
ertius ſpeaks of a treatiſe upon nature, divided into three 
books; one concerning the univerſe, the ſecond politic, the 
rchird theologie. This work he depoſited in the temple of 
Diana; and, as ſome affirm, he affected to write obſcurely, 
that he might only be read by the more learned. It is re- 
lated, that Euripides brought this book of Heraclitus to So- 
Crates to be read; and afterwards aſking his opinion of it, 
* The things, ſaid Socrates, which I underftand in it, are 
excellent, and ſo I ſuppoſe are thofe which I underſtand 
v: not; but they require a Delian diver.” 


HERALDUS (Drsrprnros) in French Herault, a 
councellor of the parliament of Paris, has given good proofs 
of his uncommon Tearning by very different works. His 
Adverſaria appeured in 1599: which little book, if the 
Scaligerana may be credited, he repented the having publiſh- 
ed. His notes on Tertullian's Apology, on Minutius Fœlix, 


and on Arnobius, have been eſteemed. He alſo wrote notes 
on 
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on Martial's epigrams. He diſguiſed himſelf under the. 
name of David Leidhreſſerus, to write a political diſſertation 
on the independence of kings, ſome time after the death of 
Henry IV. He had a controverſy. with Salmaſius de jure At- 
tico' ac Romano: but did not live to finiſh what he had 
written on that ſubject; What he had done however was 
printed in 1650. He died in June 1649. Guy Patin ſays, 
that“ he was looked upon as a very learned man, both in 
the civil law and in polite literature, and wrote with great 
& facility on any ſubject he pitched on.” Mr. Daille, ſpeaking 


Re-of ſuch proteſtant writers, as condemned the executing of 


Charles I. king of England, quotes the Pacifique Royal en 


deuil, by Mr, Herault. This author, ſon to our Deſiderius 


Heraldus, was a miniſter in Normandy, when he was called 
to the ſervice of the Walloon church of London under Charles 
I. and he was ſo zealous a royaliſt, that he was forced to fly 
to France, to eſcape the fury of the commonwealth's men. 
He returned to England after the reſtoration, and reſumed his 
ancient employment in the Walloon church at London: ſome 
time after which he obtained a canonry in the cathedral of 
Canterbury, and enjoyed it till his death. 


_ HERBELOT {BarTHoLomew d') an eminent orien- 
taliſt of France, was born of a good family at Paris, on the 
x4th of December 1625. When he had gone through claſſi- 
cal literature and philoſophy, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the oriental languages; and eſpecially to the Hebrew, for 
the ſake of underſtanding the original text of the Old Teſta- 
ment. After a continual application for ſeveral years, he 
took a journey to Rome, upon a perſuaſion that converſing 


with Armenians, and other eaſtern people who frequented 


that city, would make him perfect in the knowledge of their 
languages. Here he was particularly eſteemed by the 
cardinals Barberini and Grimaldi, and contradted a firm 
friendſhip with Lucas Holſtenius and Leo Allatius. Upon 
his return from this journey, in which he did not ſpend above 
a year and half, Monſieur Fouquet invited him to his houſe, 
and ſettled on him a penſion of 1500 livres. The diſgrace 
of this miniſter, which happened ſoon after, did not hinder 


Herbelot from being preferred to the place of interpreter for 


the eaſtern languages; becauſe, in reality, there was ng 
body elſe ſo fit for it: for Mr. Voltaire ſays, he was the 


Louis XIV.“ firſt among the French, who underſtood them.“ Some 


Tom. ii. 


years after, he took a ſecond journey into Italy, where he 


acquired ſo great a reputation, that perſons of the higheſt 


diſtinction 
* | 
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diſtinction for their rank and learning ſollicited his acquaint- 
ance. The Grand duke of Tuſcany Ferdinand II. whom He 
had the honour to ſee firſt at Leghorn, gave him extraor- 
dinary marks of his eſteem ; had frequent converſations with 
him; and made him promiſe to viſit him at Florence. Her- 
belot arrived there on the 2d of July 1666, and was received 
by a ſecretary of ſtate, who conducted him to an Houſe pre- 
-pared for him, where he was entertained with great magni- 
ficence, and had a chariot kept for him, at the expence of 
the grand duke. Very uncommon honours indeed ! But this 
was not all. For a library being at that time expoſed to ſale 
at Florenee, the duke deſired Monſieur Herbelot to ſee it, to 
examine the manuſcripts in the oriental languages, and to 
ſelect and value the beſt: and when this was done, the gene- 
rous prince made him a preſent of them; and it was un- 
doubtedly the moſt acceptable preſent he could have made 
him. 

The diſtinQion, with which he was received by the duke 
of Tuſcany, taught France to know his merit, which had 
hitherto been but little regarded ; and he was afterwards re- 
called and encouraged by Colbert, who encouraged every 
thing, that might do honour to his country. The grand 
duke was very unwilling to let him go, and even refuſed, to 
\ conſent; till he had ſeen the expreſs order of the miniſter for 
his return. When he came to France, the king often did 
him the honour to converſe wich him, and gave him a pen- 
ſion of 1500 livres. During his ſtay in Italy, he began his 


Bibliotheque Orientale, or Univerſal dictionary, contain- 


ing whatever related to the knowledge of the eaftern 
* world ;” and he finiſhed it in France. This work, equal- 
ly curious and profound, comprizes the ſubſtance of a great 
number of Arabic, Perſian, and Turkiſh books, which he 
"had read ; and informs us of an infinite number of particu- 
lars unknown before in Europe. He wrote it at firſt in Ara- 
bic ; and Colbert had a deſign to print it at the Louvre, with 
a ſet of types caſt on purpoſe. But after the death of that 
miniſter, this reſolution was waved; and Herbelot tranſlated 
his work into French, in order to render it more univerſally 
uſeful. He committed it to the preſs, but had not the ſatiſ- 
faction to ſee the impreſſion finiſhed : for he died on the 8th 
of December 1695; and it was not publiſhed till 1697. It 
is a large folio. What could not be inſerted in this work, 
Was digeſted by him under the title of Antologie: but this was 
never publiſhed, any more thay a Furkifb, Perſian, = 
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bian, and Latin diftionary, to which, as well as to other 
works, he had given the laſt hand. 

_ "He was no Tek converſant in the Greek and Latin learn- 
ing, than in the oriental languages and hiſtory. He was in- 
deed an univerſal ſcholar; and, what was very valuable in 
him, his modeſty was equal to his erudition, and his un- 
common abilities were accompanied with the utmoſt probity, 
Piety, charity, and other chriſtian virtues, which he prac- 
tiſed uniformly through the courſe of a long life. 


22 HERBERT (E pWaAR PD), lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
| — Shropſhire, an eminent Engliſh writer, was deſcended of a 
bert. very ancient family, and ſon of Richard Herbert, eſq. He 
was born in the reign of queen Elizabeth, in the year 1581, 
at Montgomery caſtle in Wales; and at the age of fourteen 
was entered a gentleman-commoner of Univerſity-College in 
Oxford, where he laid, ſays Mr. Wood, the foundation of 


that admirable learning, of which he was afterwards a com- 


— 


1 os maſter. From thence he travelled abroad, and applied 
Vimſelf to military exerciſes in foreign countries, by which 

he became a moſt accompliſhed gentleman. After his return 

he was made knight of the bath, when prince 7 was 
PR inſtalled knight of the garter, which was on the 2d of July 
Apparatus, 1 6033 or on the 23d of that month, when iixty-one knights 


&c. ſub- of the bath were created, being the day before king James's 
—_— coronation. He was afterwards one of the councellors to 
Ae. p. 2. that king for military affairs. Next he was ſent ambaſſador 
Lond. 1691. to Lewis XIII. king of France, to mediate for the relief 
in qto. of the Proteſtants of that realm, then beſieged in ſeveral 
Wood, as parts; but was recalled in July 2621, on account of a dif- 
above. pute between him and the conſtable de Luines. Camden 
— informs us, that he had treated the conſtable irreverently, 
73. « jrreverenter tractaſſet 22? but Mr. Iſaac Walton gives a die. 
rent account of it, and tells us, that while he continued at the 
court of France, he could not ſubject himſelf to a com- 
% phance with the humours of the duke de Luines, who was 
ce then the great and powerſul favourite at court: ſo that upon 
« a complaint to our king, he was called back into England 
jn ſome diſpleaſure ; but at his return gave ſuch an honour- 
© able account of his employment, and fo juſtified his 
Walton, 6. ©© comportment to the duke and all the court, that he was 
„ ſuddenly ſent back upon the ſame embaſſy. | 
Another writer relates this more ,particularly. Sir Edward, 
| While he was in France, had private inſtructions from 1 
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land to mediate a peace for the Proteſtants in France; and in 
Caſe of a refuſal, to uſe certain menaces. Accordingly being 
referred to de Luines the conſtable and favourite, he deli- 
vers to him the meſſage, reſerving his threatnings, til] he 
ſaw how the matter was reliſhed. De Luines had concealed 
behind the curtain a gentleman of the reformed religion ; 
who, being an ear-witneſs of what paſſed, might relate to 
his friends, what little expectations they ought to entertain 
of the king of England's interceſſion. De Luines was very 
naughty, and would needs know what our king had to do in 
this affair. Sir Edward replied, ** It is not to you, to whom 
the king my maſter oweth on account of his actions; and 
for me it is enough that I obey him, In the mean time 
* I muſt maintain, that my maſter hath more reaſon to do 
<< what he doth, than you to aſk why he doth it. Never- 
** theleſs if you deſire me in a gentle faſhion, I ſhall ac- 
* quaint you farther.” Upon this de Luines bowing a little, 
ſaid, Very well.” The ambaſſador then gave him ſome rea- 
ſons; to which de Luines ſaid, We will have none of your 
advices, The ambaſſador replied, that he took that for an 
anſwer, and was ſorry only, that the affection and good will 
of the king his maſter was not ſufficiently underſtood ; and 
that ſince it was rejected in that manner, he could do no 
leſs than ſay, that ** the king his maſter knew well enough 
* what to do.“ De Luines anſwered, <+ We are not afraid 
% of you.” The ambaſſador ſmiling a little, replied, * If you 
had ſaid you had not loved us, I ſhould have believed 
* you, and given you another anſwer. In the mean time 
all that I will tell you more, is, that we know very well 
% what we have to do.“ De Luines upon this riſing from 
his chair with a faſhion and countenance a little diſcom- 
poſed, ſaid, . By God, if you were not Monſieur the ambaſ- 
<« ſador, I know very well how I would uſe you.” Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert riſing alſo from his chair, ſaid, that“ as he 
& was the king of Great Britain's ambaſſador, ſo he was 
<« alſo a gentleman; and that his ſword, whereon he laid 
&« his hand, ſhould give him ſatisfaction, if he had taken any 


<« offence.” After which de Luines making no reply, the 


ambaſſador went on towards the door; and de Luines ſeem- 
ing to accompany him, Sir Edward told him, that“ there 
« was nooccaſion to uſe ſuch ceremony after ſuch language, 
and ſo departed, expecting to hear farther from him. But 
no meſſage being brought from de Luines, he had, in pur- 
ſuance of his inſtructions, a more civil audience from the king 
Vor, VI. | B b | at 
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370 HE RB E RT. | 
at Coignac; where the marſhal of St. Geran told him, that 
«© he had offended the conſtable, and was not in a place of ſe- 
c curitythere :” to which he anſwered, that he thought him- 
* ſelf to be in a place of ſecurity, whereſoever he had his 
& ſword by him.” De Luines reſenting the affront, procured 
Cadinet his brother, duke of Chaun, with a train of offi- 
cers, of whom there was not one, as he told king James, 
but had killed his man, to go as an ambaſlador extraordinary : 
who miſrepreſented the aftair ſo much to the diſadvantage of 
Sir Edward, that the earl of Carliſle, who was ſent to ac- 
commodate the miſunderſtanding, which might ariſe between 
the two crowns, got him recalled ; until the gentleman, who 
had ſtood behind the curtain, out of a regard to truth and 
honour, related all the circumſtances fo, as to make it ap- 
pear, that though de Luines gave the firſt affront, yet Sir 
Edward had kept himſelf within the bounds of his inſtruc- 
tions and honours. He afterwards fell on his knees to king 
James before the duke of Buckingham, requeſting, that a 
trumpeter, it not an herald, might be ſent to de Luines, to 
tell him, that he had made a falſe relation of the whole af- 
fair; and that Sir Edward Herbert would demand ſatisfaction 
of him ſword in hand. The king anſwered, that he would 
Licyd, &e, take it into conſideration; but de Luines died ſoon after, and 
p. 1018. Sir Edward was ſent again ambaſſador to France. 
In the year 1625, Sir Edward was advanced to the dig- 
nity of a baron of the kingdom of Ireland by the title of lord 
Herbert of Caſtle-Ifland; and in 1631, to that of lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury in Shropſhire. - After the breaking out of 
the civil wars, he adhered to the parliament ; and on the 
Memorials 25th of February 1644, © had an allowance granted him 
of the Eng- “ for his livelyhood, having been ſpoiled by the king's 
3 * forces,” as Whitelock ſays; or as Wood relates it, “ re- 
© ceived ſatisfaction from the members of that houſe, for 
Athene „ their cauſing Montgomery-caftle to be demoliſhed.” He 
Oxon. died at his houſe in Queen-ftreet in London, Auguſt the 20th 
1648 ; and was buried in the chancel. of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, with this inſcription upon a flat marble ſtone over his 
grave: © Heic inhumatur corpus Edvardi Herbert equitis 
„ Balnei, baronis de Cherbury et Caſtle-Iſland, auctoris libri, 
cui titulus eſt, De Veritate. Reddor ut herbæ, viceſimo die 
Auguſti anno Domini 1648.“ N 
This noble lord was the author of ſome very ſingular and 
memorable works: the firſt of which was his b-ok De Veri- 
tate, which we have ſeen juſt mentioned in his epitaph. It 
x | Was 
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„earth, which did fo chear and comfort me, that I took 
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was printed at Paris in 1624, and reprinted there in 1633 
after which it was printed in London in 1645 under this 
title; „De Veritate, prout diſtinguitur a revelatione, a ve- 
riſimili, a poſſibili, a falſo. Cui operi additi ſunt duo alii 
tractatus: primus de cauſis errorum; alter de Religione 
Laici.” The deſign of it is to aſſert the ſufficiency, uni- 
verſality, and abſolute perfection of natural religion, with 
a view to diſcard all extraordinary revelation as uſeleſs and 
needleſs; and on this account it is, that his lordſhip, though 
he did not write directly againſt revelation, has uſually been 
ranked among the ceiſts. A learned and candid author 
however has lately publiſhed a moſt extraordinary anecdote 
relating to him, which, if true, ſhews him to have been a 
moſt conſcientious deiſt : and true this writer ſeems to ſup- 
poſe it, ſince he does not appear to doubt it, but tells us, 
that it is taken “ from a manuſcript-life of lord Herbert : 
«+ drawn up from memorials penned by himſelf, and which e. 
« is now in the poſſeſſion of a gentleman of diſtinction.“ Deiſtical 
His book De Veritate was, it ſeems, his favourite work ; writers, 

. . . . Vol. i. p- 
yet as it was written in a manner ſo very different from what 469, 
had been written heretofore on that ſubject, his Iordſhip 
had great doubts within himſelf, whether he ſhould publiſh 
or rather ſuppreſs it. This the manuſcript-life, we are told, 
ſets forth in his lordſhip's own words ; after which it repre- 
ſents him relating the following * ſurpriſing incident,” as he 
calls it.“ Being thus doubtful in my chamber, fays lord 
„ Herbert, one fair day in the ſummer, my cafement being 
* open towards the ſouth, the ſun ſhining clear, and no 
« wind ſtirring, I took my book, De Veritate, in my hands, 
* and kneeling on my knees, devoutly ſaid theſe words. 
& () thou eternal God, author of this light, which now 
ce ſhines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, 
6 do beſeech thee, of thine infinite goodneſs, to pardon 
« a greater requeſt, than a ſinner ought to make. I am 
„not ſatisfied enough, whether. | ſhall publiſh this book: 
ce if it be for thy glory, 1 beſeech thee give me ſome ſign 
c from heaven; if not, I ſhall ſuppreſs it.“ I had no ſooner 
© ſpoken theſe words, but a loud, though yet gentle noiſe, 
& came forth from the Heavens, for it was like nothing on 
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* my petition as granted, and that | had the fign I demand- 
« ed; whereupon alſo I refolved to print my book. This, 
ce how ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem, I proteſt before the eter- 
% nal God, is true: neither am I any way fuperſtitiouſly 
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„ce deceived herein, ſince I did not only clearly hear the 

c noiſe, but in the ſereneſt ſky that ever I ſaw, being with- 

& out all cloud, did, to my thinking, ſee the place, from 

Leland, &c. 6 whence it came.“ The celebrated Gaſſendi wrote a con- 

p. 470. futation of this book De Veritate, at the deſire of Peireſ- 

cius and Elias Diodati, and finiſhed it at Aix, without pub- 

liſhing it: and when lord Herbert payed him a viſit in Sep- 

tember 1647, Gaſſendi was ſurpriſed to find, that this piece 

had not been delivered to him, for he had ſent him a copy : 

upon which he ordered another copy to be taken of it, which 

that nobleman carried with him to England. It was after- 
wards publiſhed in Gaſſendi's works, under the title of Ad 

librum D. Edvardi Herberti Angli de Veritate epiſtola ;” but 

is imperfect, ſome ſheets of the original being loſt, 

His hiſtory of © the life and reign of King Henry VIII.“ 

was publiſhed in 1649, a year after his death, and is a 

work, which has always been much admired. Nicholſon, 

part i. p. in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, ſays, that lord Herbert 

226. Lond, * acquitted himſelf in this hiſtory with the like reputation, 

1696, 8v0, « as the lord chancellor Bacon gained by that of Henry the 
« VIIch. For in the public and martial part this honour- 

« able author has been admirably particular and exact from 

ce the beſt records that were extant ; though as to the eccle- 

e ſiaſtical, he ſeems to have looked upon it as a thing out 
c of his province, and an undertaking more proper for men 
& of another profeſſion.” In 1663 appeared his book “ de | 
Religione Gentilium, errorumque apud eos cauſis,” The firſt | 
— part was printed at London in 1645 ; and that year he ſent | 

irorum ad r | 

Voſs. Epift, the manuſcript of it to Gerard John Voſſius, as appears from 
& Voſſii a letter of his lordſhip's, and Voſſius's anſwer. An Engliſh ] 
Epiſtolæ. tranſlation of this work was - publiſhed in 1705, under this ] 
title: The ancient religion of the Gentiles, and cauſes 0 
of their errors conſidered. The miſtakes and failures of the | 
Heathen Prieſts and wiſe men, in their notions of the Deity h 
and matters of Divine Worſhip, are examined with regard t 
r 
( 
t 
tl 
h 


to their being deſtitute of Divine Revelation.” Lord Herbert 

wrote alſo in 1630, © Expeditio Buckinghatni ducis in Ream 

6 inſulam, which was publiſhed in 1656; and Occaſional 

Verſes publiſhed in 1665 by his ſon Henry Herbert, and dedi- 
Anens ated to Edward lord Herbert, his grandlon. He was, upon 
Oxon, the whole, as Wood tells us, a perſon well ſtudied in It 
« the arts and languages, a good philoſopher and hiſtorian, p 
&« and underſtood men as well as books,” let Chriſtian Korth- in 
olt ſay what he will 3 who, on account of his book De Ve- c 

ä ritate, 
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ritate, has ranked him with Hobbes and Spinoſa, in his diſſer- 

tation, intitled, + De tribus impoſtoribus magnis, Edvardo 

Herbert, Thoma Hobbes, et Benedicto Spinoſa Liber,” printed 
| at Kilon in 1680. ; 


HERBERT, (GeorGst) an eminent Engliſh poet and di- Walton's 

vine, was brother of the preceding, and born at Montgomery- own. 
. caſtle in Wales, on ihe 3d of April 1593. He was edu- the Le 
- cated at Weſtminſter ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf Donne, &c, 
: above his fellows by his uncommon parts and application; I and. ** 
1 and being king's ſcholar, was elected to Trinity college in 9 
- Cambridge, about the year 1608. He took both the degrees 
3 in arts, and became fellow of his college: and in 1619, he 
t was choſen orator of the univerſity, which office he held 
eight years. During that time he had learned the Italian, 
Spaniſh, and French tongues very perfectly: hoping, ſays 


a his biographer, that he might in time, as his predeceſſors 
, Sir Robert Naunton and Sir Francis Netherſoll had done, 
t obtain the place of ſecretary of ſtate; for he was at that time 
1, highly eſteemed by the king and the moſt eminent of the 
je nobility. This and the love of a court - converſation, mixed 
"ys e with a laudable ambition to be ſomewhat more than he 
m © then was, drew him often from Cambridge to attend his 
> majeſty, wherever the court was: who gave him a fine cure, 
at which queen Elizabeth had formerly conferred on Sir Philip 
en Sidney, worth about 120 l. per ann. His biographer, we ſee, 
de makes no ſcruple to call this ſort of ambition laudable, though 
| it is commonly the ſource of all the miſchiefs which infeſt 
nt ſociety, and the very oppoſite to that happy frame and turn 
m of temper, which makes a man content with whatſoever ſtate 
ſn he ſhall happen to be placed in. This laudable ambition 
his however was unfortunately diſappointed: for upon the deaths 
ſes of the duke of Richmond and the marquiſs of Hamilton, his 
he bopes of preferment were at an end, and he entered into 
ity holy orders. In July 1626, he was collated to a prebend in 
ard the church of Lincoln; and about the year 1630, he mar- 
ert ried a lady, who was nearly related to the earl of Danby. 
am On the 26th'of April the ſame year, he was inducted into 
nal the rectory of Bemerton near Sarum ; where he diſcharged 
di- the duties of his function in a moſt exemplary manner. We 
on have no certain account of the exact time of his death; but 
in it is ſuppoſed to have happened about the year 1635. His 
an, poems, intitled, + The Temple,” were printed at London 
-th- in 1635, 12mo: and his “ Prieft to the Temple, or, The 
Ve- country parſon's character and rules of holy life, was 


ate, B b 3 pub- 


274 HERBERT. 
publiſhed in 1652. His works have ſince been publiſhed 


together in a volume in twelves, but are now little read. 
Nevertheleſs he was highly valued by the moſt eminent per- 
fons of his age. Dr. Donne inſcribed to him a copy of 
Latin verſes : and the lord Bacon dedicated to him his tranſla- 
tion of ſome Pſalms into Engliſh metre, 


HERBERT, (WIITITIAM) earl of Pembroke, was born 
at Wilton in Wiltſhire on the 8th of April 1580, and was 
admitted of New college in Oxford in 1592, where he con- 
. + way tinued about two years. In 1601, he ſucceeded to his fa- 
Oxon. v. I. ther's honours and eſtate; was made knight of the garter 
in 1604; and governor of Portſmouth ſix years after. In 
1626, he was elected chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford; and about the ſame time was made lord ſteward of the 
king's houſhold, He died ſuddenly at his houſe called Bay- 
nard's caſtle, in London, on the 1oth of April 1630; ac- 
- cording to the calculation of his nativity, ſays Mr. Wood, 
made ſeveral years before by Mr. Thomas Allen of Glou- 
ceſter hall. Lord Clarendon relates a ſtory concerning this 
calculation, and tells us, that ſome conſiderable perſons con- 
need with lord Pembroke being met at Maidenhead, one of 
them at ſupper drank a health to the lord ſteward: upon which 
another ſaid, that he believed his lordſhip was at that time very 
merry; for he had now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford had prognoſticated upon his nativity he would not out- 
live: but he had done it now, for that was his birth-day, 
Ing. of Re. Which had completed his age to fifty years. The next morn- 
bell. b. 1. ing however they received the news of his death. Whether 
the noble hiſtorian really believed this and other accounts re- 
lating to aſtrology, apparitions, providential interpoſitions, 
&c. which he has inſerted in his hiſtory, we do not preſume 
to ſay ; he delivers them, however, as if he did not actually 
diſbelieve them. Lord Pembroke was not only a great favourer 
of learned and ingenious men, but was himſelf learned, and 
indued with a conſiderable ſhare of poetic genius. All that 
are extant of his productions in this way were publiſhed with 
this title: ++ Poems written by William earl of Pembroke, 
„ &c. many of which are anſwered by way of repartee by 
6 Sir Benjamin Rudyard, with other poems written by them 
& occaſionally and apart.” Lond. 1660, 8vo. : 

The character of this noble perſon is not only one of the 
moſt amiable in lord Clarendon's hiftory, but is one of the 
beſt drawn. He was, ſays the great hiſtorian, “ the moſt 
univerſally beloved and eſteemed of any. man of that age ; 
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and having a great office in the court, he made the court it- 
ſelf better eſteemed, and more reverenced in the country: 
and as he had a great number of friends of the beft men, 
ſo no man had ever the confidence to avow himſelf to be his 
enemy. He was a man very well bred, and of excellent 
parts, and a graceful ſpeaker upon any ſubject, having a good 
proportion of learning, and a ready wit to apply it, and en- 
Jarge upon it: of a pleaſant and facetious humour, and a 
diſpoſition affable, generous, and magnificent. He lived 
many years about the court before in it, and never by it; be- 
ing rather regarded and eſteemed by king James than loved 
and favoured, — As he ſpent and lived upon his own fortune, 
ſo he ſtood upon his own feet, without any other ſupport than 
of his proper virtue and merit. —He was exceedingly beloved 
in the court, becauſe he never deſired to get that for himſelf 
which others laboured for, but was ftill ready to promote the 
pretences of worthy men: and he was equally celebrated in 
the country, for having received no obligations from the court, 
which might corrupt or ſway his affections and judgment, — 
He was a great lover of his country, and of the religion and 


| Juſtice which he believed could only ſupport it: and his friend- 


ſhips were only with men of thoſe principles. —Sure never 
man was planted in a court who was fitter for that ſoil, or 
brought better qualities with him to purity that air. Yet his 
memory muſt not be flattered, that his virtues and good in- 
clinations may be believed: he was not without ſome allay 
of vice, and without being clouded with great infirmities, 
which he had in too exorbitant a proportion. He indulged 
to himſelf the pleaſures of all kinds, almoſt in all exceſſes. 
He died exceedingly lamented by men of all qualities, &c.” 


HERBERT, (Tromas) an eminent perſon of the ſame 
family, was born at York, where his grandfather was an al- 


bridge. He made a ſhort ſtay there, and then went up to 
wait upon William earl of Pembroke, recorded in the pre- 
ceding article; who owning him for his kinſman, and intend- 
ing his advancement, ſent him in 1626 to travel, with an 
allowance to bear his charges. He ſpent four years in viſiting 
Aſia and Africa; and then returning, waited on his patron 
at Baynard's caſtle in London. The earl dying ſuddenly, 
his expectations of preferment were at an end; upon which 
he left England a ſecond time, and viſited ſeveral parts of 
Europe, After his return he married, and now being ſettled, 
B b 4 gave 


, G Wood's 
derman, and admitted of Jeſus college in Oxford in 1621: but Achen. 


before he took a degree, removed to Trinity college in Cam- Oxo. n. v. iis 
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gave himſelf up to reading and writing. In 1634, he pub- 
liſhed in folio, A Relation of ſome years travels into 
« Africa and the great Aſia, eſpecially the territories of the 
«« Perſian monarchy, and ſome parts of the Oriental Indies, 
« and iſles adjacent.” The edition of 1677 is the fourth, 
and has ſeveral additions. This work was tranſlated by Mr. 
Wiquefort into French, with an account of the revolutions 
of Siam in the year 1647. Paris 1663, in 4to. All the 
impreſſions of Herbert's book are in folio, and adorned with 
Cuts. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered to 
the intereſt of the parliament; and by the endeavours of Phi- 
lip earl of Pembroke, became not only one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of parliament to reſide in the army of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, but a commiſſioner alſo to treat with thoſe of the 
king's party for the ſurrender of the garriſon at Oxford, He 
afterwards attended that earl, eſpecially in January 1646, 
when he with other commiſſioners were ſent from the par- 
liament to the king at Newcaſtle about peace, and to brin 


his majeſty nearer London. While the king was at Oldenby, 


the parliament commiſhoners, purſuant to inſtructions, addreſſed 
themſelves to his majeſty, and defired him to diſmiſs ſuch of 
his ſervants as were there and had waited on him at Oxford: 
which his majeſty with great reluctance conſented to do. 
He had taken notice in the mean time of Mr. James Har- 
rington, the author of the Oceana, and Mr. Thomas Her- 
bert, who had followed the court from Newcaſtle; and be- 


* 


ing certified of their ſobriety and education, he was willing 


to receive them as grooms of his bedchamber with the others 


that were left him; which the commiſſioners approving, they 
were that night admitted. Being thus ſettled in that honour- 
able office, and in good eſteem with his majeſty, Mr. Her- 
bert continued with him when all the reſt of the chamber 
were removed ; even til] his majeſty was brought to the block. 
The king, though he found him, ſays Mr. Wood, to be 
preſbyterianly affected; yet withal he found him very obſer- 
vant and loving, and therefore entruſted him with many 
matters of moment. At the reſtoration he was made a 


baronet by king Charles II. ( for faithfully ſerving his royal 


father during the two laſt years of his life;” as the letters 
patent for that purpoſe run. He died at his houſe at York 
on the 1ft of March 1681-2. | 


Beſides the travels already mentioned, he was the author 


of ſome other things, He wrote in 1678, T hrenodia Caroe 


lina, containing an hiſtorical account of the two laſt years 
| of 


HER MAS. 


of the life of king Charles I. and the occaſion of it was this. 
The parliament having a little before taken into conſidera- 
tion the appointing of ocoo l. for the funeral of that king, 
and for a monument to be erected over his grave, Sir William 
Dugdale, then garter king of arms, ſent to our author, then 
living at York, to know of him, whether the king had ever 
ſpoke in his hearing, where his body ſhould be interred. To 
this Sir Thomas Herbert returned a large anſwer, with many 
abſervations concerning his majeſty, which Sir William 
Dugdale being pleaſed with, deſired him by another letter, 
to write a treatiſe of the actions and ſayings of the king, from 
his firſt confinement to his death: and accordingly he did fo. 
He wrote alſo an account of the laſt days of that king, which 
was publiſhed by Mr. Wood in the 2d volume of his Athenæ 
Oxonienſes. At the deſire of his friend John de Laet of 
Leyden, he tranflated ſome books of his India Occidentalis : 
he affiſted alſo Sir William Dugdale, in compiling the third 
volume of his Monaſticon Anglicanum. A little before his 
death, he gave ſeveral manuſcripts to the public library at 
Oxford, and others to that belonging to the cathedral at Vork; 
and in the Aſmolean Muſeum at Oxford, there are ſeveral 
collections of his, which he made from the regiſters of 
the archbiſhops of York, given to it by Sir William Dug- 
dale. | 


HERMAS Paſtor, or Hermas commonly called the 
Shepherd, was an ancient father of the church, and is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been the ſame, whom St. Paul men- 
tions in Rom. xvi. 14. He is ranked amongſt thoſe, who 
are called Apoſtolical Fathers, from his having lived in the 
times of the Apoſtles: but who he was, what he did, and 
what he ſuffered for the ſake of Chriſtianity, is in a great 
meaſure, if not altogether, unknown to us. He ſeems to 
have belonged to the church of Rome, when Clement was 


biſhop of it; that is, according to Mr. Dodwell, from ternet Hiſt. 
year 64 or 65 to the year 81, This circumſtance we are,"* 


able to collect from his Second Viſion, of which, he tells us, 
he was commanded to communicate a copy to Clement. 
What his condition was before his converſion, we know not; 
but that he was a man of ſome conſideration, we may con- 


clude from what we read in his Third Viſion; where he owns Viſ. ii. 
himſelf to have been formerly unprofitable to the Lord, upon 


the account of thoſe riches, which afterwards he ſeems to 
have diſpenſed in works of charity and beneficence What 


he did after his converſion we have no account ; but that he 
lived 
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lived a very ſtrict life we may reaſonably conjecture, ſince . 
he is ſaid to have had ſeveral extraordinary revelations vouch- 
ſafed to him, and to have been employed in ſeveral. meſſages 
to the church, both to correct their manners, and to warn 
them of the trials that were about to come upon them. His 
death, if we may believe the Roman Martyrology, was con- 
formable to his life; where we read, that being “ illuſtrious 
<« for his miracles, he at laſt offered himſelf a worthy ſacrifice 
c unto God.” But upon what grounds this is eſtabliſhed, - 
Baronius himſelf could not tell us; inſomuch that in his 
Annals he durſt not once mention the manner of his death, 
but is content to ſay, that having undergone many labours 


ann, 164. and troubles in the time of the perſecution under Aurelius, 


6 and that too without any authority, he at laſt reſted in 
6 the Lord July the 26th, which is therefore obſerved in 
„% commemoration of him.” And here we may obſerve a 
very pleaſant miſtake, and altogether worthy of the Roman 


Martyrology. For Hermas, from a book of which we ſhall 


Martyrolog. 
Rom, ad 
Maij ix. et 
Jul. XXV1. 


Lid; iv. 
| Adveri. 
Heæreſ. 


ſpeak immediately, being ſometimes called by the title of 
Paſtor, or Shepherd, the martyrologiſt has very gravely di- 
vided the good man into two ſaints: and they oblerve the 
memorial of Hermas May the gth, and of Paſtor July the 
26th. 

The book juſt mentioned, and for which chiefly we have 
given Hermas a place in this work, is, as we have obſerved, 
intitled the Shepherd; and is the only remains of this father. 
Ancients and moderns are not a little divided in their judg- 
ments of this book. Some there are, and thoſe the neareſt 
to the time when it was written, who put it almoſt upon a 
level with the canonical ſcriptures. Irenzus quotes it under 
the very name of Scripture, Origen, though he ſometimes 
moderates his opinion of it, upon the account of thoſe who did 
not think it canonical, yet in his Comments on the epiſtle to the 
Romans, gives this character of it, that he thought it to be a 


* moſt © uſeful writing, and was, as he believed, divinely inſpired.” 
HA, Eccleſ. Euſebius tells us, that though being doubted of by ſome, 


I. i. c. 3. 


Catalog. 
Script. Ec- 
clei. 


In Habac. i. 
14. 


it was not eſteemed canonical, yet was it by others judged 
«© a moſt neceſſary book, and as fuch read publickly in the 
„ churches.” And St. Jerome, having in like manner ob- 
ſerved that it was read in ſome churches,” makes this remark 
upon it, that it ** was indeed a very profitable book.” And yet 
after all we find this ſame book, nor only doubted of by others 
among the ancient fathers, but ſlighted even by ſome of thoſe 
who had elſewhere ſpoken well of it. Thus St. Jerome in 
his Comments expoſes the abſürdity of that Apocryphal book, 

as 


HERMES. 


as he calls it, which in his Catalogue of Writers he had fo 
highly applauded. Tertullian, who ſpake decently, if not 


honourably, while a Catholick, rejected it with ſcorn, after pe orat. 
he was turned Montaniſt. And moſt of the other fathers, whoc. xii. 

have ſpoken of it well themſelves, yet plainly. enough inſi- De Pudie. 
nuate, that there were thoſe who did not put the ſame value 


upon it. The moderns in general have not eſteemed it fo 
highly; and indeed, as Dupin obſerves, ** whether we con- 


contains many viſtons, which were explained to Hermas by 
a woman, who repreſents the church. Theſe viſions regard 
the ſtate of the church, and the manners of the Chriſtians. 
The ſecond, which is the moſt uſeful, is called Commands, 
and comprehends many moral and pious inſtructions, deli- 
vered to Hermas by an angel: and the third is called Simili- 
tudes, Many uſeful leſſons are taught in theſe books, but 
the viſions, allegories, and fimilitudes are apt to tire; and 
Hermas had probably been more agreeable as well as more 


profitable, if he had enforced his precepts with that ſimplicity, - 


with which the Apoſtles themſelves were content. 

The original Greek of this piece is loft, and we have 
nothing but a Latin verſion of it, except ſome fragments pre- 
ſerved in the quotations of other authors; which, it is ob- 
ſervable, are ſufficient to evince the fidelity of this verſion. 
The beſt edition of it is that of 1698; where it is to be 
found among the other Apoſtolical Fathers, illuſtrated with 
the notes and corrections of Cotelerius and Mr, Le Clerc. 

With them alſo it is tranſlated into Engliſh by archbiſhop 
Wake, and publiſhed with a large preliminary diſcourſe re- 
lating to each father; the beſt edition of which tranſlation 1s 
that of 1710, a 


HERMES, an Egyptian legiſlator, prieſt, and philo- 
ſopher, lived, as ſome think, in the year of the world 2076, 
in the reign of Ninus, after Moſes: and was fo ſkilled in 
all profound arts and fciences, that he acquired the ſurname 
of T riſmegiſtus, or + thrice great.” Clemens Alexandrinus 

has given us an account of his writings, and a catalogue of 


ſome of them; ſuch as, his book containing the Hymns nb. vi. 


of the Gods; another De rationibus vitz regiz;” four more 
De aſtrologia,” that is, ** De ordine fixarum ſtellarum, et de 
& conjunctione & illuminatione Solis et Lunz ;” ten more in- 
 litled, © Ieearma, or which treat of laws, of the gods, and 


0 * . . 8 Biblioth. 
4 ſider the manner it is written in, or the matter it con- ges Aut. 


« tains, it does not appear to merit much regard.” The Ecclef. tom. 
firſt part, for it is divided into three, is called Viſions, and“ F. 28. | 


of 


of the whole doQrine and diſcipline of the prieſts, Upon 
the whole, Clemens makes Hermes the author of thirty-ſix 
books of divinity and philoſophy, and ſix of phyſick; hut 
they are all Joſt. There goes indeed one under his name, 
whoſe title is Poemander but this is agreed by all to be ſup- 
poſititious, and Cauſabon imagines it to be written, about the 
beginning of the ſecond century, by ſome Platonizing chriſ- 

tian; who, to enforce chriſtianity with a better grace upon 

Exercitat, the Pagans, introduces Hermes Triſmegiſtus delivering, as 

x. in Baron. it were long before, the greateſt part of thoſe doctrines, 

num. 10. which are compriſed in the chriſtians creed. _ 

1 This philoſopher has ſtood exceedingly high in the opinion 
of mankind, ancients as well as moderns; higher perhaps 
than he would have done if his works had been extant; for 
there is an advantage in being not known too much of. How- 
ever, very great things have been ſaid of him in all ages. Thus 

In Phzdro Plato tells us, that he was the inventor of letters, of ordi- 

et Philibo. nary writing and hieroglyphicks. Cicero ſays, that Hermes 
was governor of Egypt, and invented letters, as well as de- 

De Natur. livered the firſt laws to the people of that country. Suidas 

Deor. I. iii, ſays, that he flouriſhed before Pharaoh, and acquired the 
the ſurname of I riſmegiſtus, becauſe he gave out ſomething 
oracular concerning the Trinity. Though the ancients are 
by no means preciſe in their encomiums, yet they ſeem to 
have conceived a wonderful opinion of him; nd t'e mo- 
derns have done the ſame. Hermes, ſays Gyraldus, was 

called Thrice Great, becauſe he was the greateſt philoſopher, 

++ — u. the greateſt prieſt, and the greateſt king. Polydore Virgil 
obſerves, that he divided the day into twelve hours, from his 
obſervation of a certain animal conſecrated to Serapis by the 
Egyptians, which made water twelve times a day at a cer- 

De Invent, tain interval: ſuch was his marvellous ſagacity and inſight 

Rer. I. ii. into things. And laſtly, when the great lord chancellor Ba- 

nf con, that © wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind,” endea- 
voured to do juſlice to the merits of our king James I. a 
prince of whom nothing without doubt could be ſaid too 
highly; he could think of no better means for this purpoſe, 
than by comparing him with Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Theſe 
are his words addreſſed to that king, in the entrance of his 
immortal work De Augmentis Scientiarum: Tuæ vero 
«© majeſtati etiam illud accedit, quod in eodem pectoris tui 
« {criniz ſacræ literæ cum profanis recondantur ; adeo ut 
“% cum Hermete illo Triſmegiſto triplici gloria inſigniaris, 
0 poteſtate regis, illuminatione ſacerdotis, eruditione philo- 
“ ſophi;” that is, but this is peculiar to your majeſty, 

| 85 & that 
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* that the treaſures of ſacred as well as profane learning are 
* all repolited in your royal breaſt; ſo that you may juſtl 
ce be compared to that famous Hermes Triſmegiſtus of old, 
« who was at once diſtinguiſhed by. the glory of a king, 
<« the illuminations of a prieſt, and the learning of a philo- 
« ſopher.” 


HERODIAN, an eminent Greek hiſtorian, who flou- 
riſhed under the reigns of Severus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, 
Alexander, and Maximin. His hiſtory contains eight books 
at the beginning of tlie firſt of which he declares, that he 
will only write of the affairs of his own time, ſuch as he had 
either known himſelf, or received information of from credi- 
table perſons : and for this he was indeed very well qualified, 
on account of the publick employments he was engaged in, 
for he might boaſt of having paſſed through the greateſt of- 
fices of the ſtate. About the end of his fecond book he ac- 
quaints us, that his hiſtory ſhall comprehend a period of ſe- 
venty two years, and relate the government of all the empe- 
rors, that ſucceeded one another, from the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus the philoſopher, to that of the younger 
Gordianus: and accordingly his eighth book ends with the 
unworthy flaughter of the two old men Balbinus and Maxi- 
min, which was committed on them by the Prætorian ſol- 
diers, for the ſake of advancing Gordian to the throne. 

This hiſtorian is greatly admired for his exact judgment, 
and for furniſhing out a vaſt variety of councils and events, 
which chiefly contribute to make hiſtory uſeful. An atten- 
tive reader will obſerve in him frequent examples of the 
frowns and ſmiles of fortune, as ſhe is ever changing: “ he 
& will diſcover, ſays Politian, plenty of materials for thePrefat, 
© improvement of life and manners; and perceive as it Were nm 
« a looking-gtaſs of humanity, by inſpecting which he will mn. 
& be able to draw inſtructions, upon all exigencies and occa- 
& ſions, for the better management of publick as well as private 
affairs.“ Herodian was tranſlated into Latin by Angelus 
Politianus, and may therefore be read, as the Camdenian,, 
profeſſor obſerved, either in Greek or Latin; * for, ſays be, ad 
* don't know which of the two deſerves the greater praiſe ;&c. p. 34. 
& Herodian, for writing ſo well in his own language, or Politian, Cant. 1684. 
ce for tranſlating him ſo happily, as to make him appear like an 
© original in a foreign one.” This however is paying no ſmalli n ths 
compliment to Politian; for Photius tells us, that Hero-c, 999. 
dian's ſtyle is very elegant and perſpicuous ; and adds, to 
compleat his character, that conſidering. all the virtues - 2 
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HERODOTUS. 
hiſtorian, there are few to whom Herodian ouzht to give 
place. Julius Capitolinus mentions Herodian, in his Life of 
Clodius Albinus, as a good hiſtorian ; but accuſes him, in 
his two Maximins,” of bearing too hard upon the memory 


of his Alexander Severus, and his mother Mammea. This 


charge however does not ſeem to be well ſupported, and Iſaac 
Cauſabon' and Bcecler incline to acquit him of it. It is re- 
markable, that he ſpeaks very reſpectfully of the clemency 
and mild diſpoſition of Severus, who reigned fourteen years, 


without taking away the liſe of any one, otherwiſe than by 


the ordinary courſe of juſtice; which he notes as an inſtance 
very rare, and without example, ſince the reign of Anto- 
ninus the philoſopher. And as to Mammea, though he juſtly 
blames her ill conduct in the government of the ſtate, yet 
he very much commends her care in the education of her 
ſon; eſpecially for excluding from him all thoſe peſts of 


courts, which flatter the corrupt inclinations of princes, and 


cheriſh in them the ſeeds of vice, and for admitting only per- 
ſons that were virtuous in their lives and of approved beha- 


viour. We are obliged to this hiſtorian, as well as to Dion 


Caflius, for acquainting us with the ceremonies, which the 


Pagans uſed at the conſecration of their emperors. In the 


beginning of his fourth book he has given us ſo particular a 
deſcription of all the funeral honours done to the aſhes of 
Severus, which his children tranſported in an alabaſter cheſt 
from England, that it would be difficult to find a relation 


more exact and inſtructive. 


Though we have conſidered Herodian hitherto as an hiſto- 
rian only, yet Suidas informs us, that he wrote many other 


books, which are not preſerved out of the ruins of time. 


He was originally a grammarian of Alexandria, the ſon of 
Apollonius ſurnamed Dyſcolus: and perhaps it is for this 
reaſon, that Ammianus Marcellinus calls him Artium minu- 
ce tifimarum ſciſcitatorum.” However he paſſed the beſt part of 
his life at Rome, in the courts of the emperors ; where he 
had the opportunity and means to inform himſelf, with that 
curioſity viſible throughout his hiſtory, of many excellent 
particulars, which are no where elſe to be found. Herodian 
has been publiſhed by Henry Stephens in quarto in 1581, 
by Boecler at Straſbourg in 1662, 8vo. and by Hudſon at 


Oxtord in 1699, 8yo. 


HERODOTUS, an ancient Greek hiſtorian of H. H- 
carnaſſus in Catia, fon of Lyxus and Dryo, was born in the 
firſt year of the 74th Olympiad; that is, about 484 years 


before Chriſt. The time of his birth is generally agreed on, 
| | which 
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<« error, ſays he, really not to be born in a chronologer,” 1g. F. 
The city of Halicarnaſſus being at that time under the x651, 40. 
tyranny of Lygdamis, grandſon of Artemiſia queen of 

Caria, Herodotus quitted his country, and retired to Samos; 

from whence he travelled over Egypt, Greece, Italy, &c. 

and in his travels acquired the knowledge of the hiſtory and 

origin of many nations. He then began to digeſt the ma- 

terials he had collected into order, and compoſed that hiſ- 

tory, which has preſerved his name amongſt men ever ſince. 

He wrote it in the iſle of Samos, according to the general 
opinion; but the elder Pliny is of another mind, and affirms Hit. Nat. 
it to have been written at Thurium, a town in that part of! ** © + 
Italy then called Magna Græcia, whither Herodotus had re- 

tired with an Athenian colony, and where he is ſuppoſed to 

have died, not however before he had returned into his own 
country, and by his influence expelled the tyrant Lygdamis. ;,.;... 
Lucian informs us, that when Herodotus left Caria to go Opera, tom. 


: . - i. p. 571. 
into Greece, he began to confider with himſelf, Amt. 1685. 
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What he ſhould do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come his own, 


in the moſt expeditious way, and with as little trouble as 
poſſible. His hiſtory, he preſumed, would eaſily procure 
him fame, and raiſe his name among the Grecians, in whoſe 
favour it was written: but then he foreſaw, that it would be 
very tedious, if not endleſs, to go through the ſeveral cities 
of Greece, and recite it to each reſpective city; to the 
Athenians, Corinthians, Argives, Lacedemonians, &, He 
thought it moſt proper therefore to take the opportunity of 
their aſſembling all together; and accordingly recited his 
work at the Olympic games, which rendered him more fa- 
mous than even thoſe who had obtained the prizes. None 
were ignorant of his name, nor was there a ſingle perſon in 
Greece, who had not either ſeen him at the Olympic games, 
or heard thoſe-ſpeak of him who had ſeen him there; fo that 
wherever he came, the people pointed to him with their 
fingers, ſaying, This is that Herodotus, who has written 
ce the Perſian wars in the Ionic dialect; this is he who has 
& celebrated our victories.“ | 

His work is divided into nine books, which, according to 
the computation of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, contain = 
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HE ROD OT Us. 
moſt remarkable occurrences within a period of 240 years; 


from the reign of Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia, to that of 
Xerxes, when the hiſtorian was living. Theſe nine books 


are called after the nine muſes, each of which is diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of a muſe : and this has given birth to two diſ- 


quiſitions among the learned, firſt, whether they were ſo 


called by Herodotus himſelf, and ſecondly, for what - reaſon 


they were ſo called. As to the firſt, it is generally agreed, 
that Herodotus did not impoſe theſe names himſelf ; but it 
is not agreed, why they were impoſed by others, Lucian, 
in the place referred to above, tells us, that theſe names were 

iven them by the Grecians at the Olympic games, when 
- were firſt recited, as the beſt compliment that could be 
paid the man, who had taken pains to do them ſo much ho- 
nour. Others have thought, that the name of Muſes have 
been fixed upon them by way of reproach, and were deſigned 
to intimate, that Herodotus, inſtead of true hiſtory, had 
written a great deal of fable. But be this as it will: with 
regard to the truth of his hiſtory, it is well known that he 
has been accuſed by ſeveral authors. Thucydides is ſuppoſed 


to have had him in his eye, though he only ſpeaks of authors 


Thucyd. 
Hiſt, I, i. 


Geograph. 
I. xvii. 


Sat, x. 


ugemens 
des Hiſto- 
riens Grecs 
& Latins, 


in general, when he blames thoſe hiſtories, which were 
written for no other end, but to divert-the reader. Strabo 
accuſes Herodotus particularly of this fault, and ſays, that 
he trifles very agreeably, interweaving extraordinary events 
with his narration by way of ornament. Juvenal likewiſe 
aims at him in that memorable paſlage : 


—— —-Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Græcia mendax 
Audet in hiſtoria, — | 


But none have ventured to attack him with ſo much freedom, 


as Plutarch, who conceived a warm reſentment againſt him, 


for caſting an odium upon his countrymen the Thebans. 
This he owns to have been the motive to his writing that 
little treatiſe, to be found in his works, Of the malignity-of 
Herodotus;” in which he accuſes the hiſtorian, ſays La 
Mothe le Vayer, of having maliciouſly taxed the honour, 
not only of the Thebans and Corinthians, but almoſt all 
the Greeks, out of partiality to the Medes, and in order to 


Taiſe the glory of his country higher in the perſon of Arte- 


miſia queen of Halicarnaſſus; whoſe heroic actions in the 


battle of Salamis he ſo exaggerates, that this princeſs alone 
takes up the greateſt part of the narration. Plutarch indeed 


con- 


Eonfeſles, that it is one of the beſt written and moſt agree- 

able pieces that can be read; but adds, that amidſt the 
charms of his narrative, he makes his readers ſwallow the 

poiſon of detraction; and he compares the malignity he im- 

putes to him to Cantharides covered with roſes. Some think 
Plutarch's criticiſm is written with all the ill- nature which he 
aſcribes to Herodotus : but, ſays the author juſt cited,“ 10 
& have too much veneration for that worthy maſter of Tra- g,, 
<« jan, to be fully ſatisfied with ſuch an anſwer; and, to ſay 

% the truth, it is hard to conſider, how Herodotus ſpeaks of 

<< 'Themiſftocles, efpecially in his Urania, where he accuſes 

t him of rapines and ſecret correſpondence with the Perſians, 

ce without believing that Plutarch had reaſons for what he 

cc ſaid,” However, Herodotus has not wanted perſons to 

defend him: Aldus Manutius, Joachim Camerarius, and 
Henry Stephens have written apologies for him; and among 

other things, have very juſtly obſerved, Camerarius in par- 
ticular, that he ſeldom relates any thing of doubtful credit, 

but produces the authority on which his narration is ground- 

ed; andif he has no certain authority to fix it upon, uſes 
always the terms, ut ferunt, ut ego audivi, &c, And for fear 

he ſhould be miſtaken when he relates any thing wonderful, 

he declares expreſly of a particular in his Polyhymnia, what 

he deſites may be applied to his hiſtory in general, that 

« though he thinks it right to relate what he has heard, yet he 

c is far from believing, or delivering as true and well- _ 

« grounded facts, all which he relates.” As for thoſe rela- Polyb. e. 
tions, ſuch as ſeeing the ſun on the northern fide of the CS 
heavens, and other things which paſſed for natural wonders Proem. in 
among the ancients, and made him paſs for a fabulous wri- Herodotum, 


ter, it is well known, that modern voyages and diſcoveries 


have abundantly confirmed the truth of many of them, _ 

Befides this hiſtory, he promiſed, in two places of his 
firſt book, to write another of Aſſytia: but this, ſays Voſſius, De Oræc. 
was never finiſhed, at leaſt not publiſhed; otherwiſe it would 2 
have been mentioned probably by ſome of the ancient wri- 
ters. Not but Ariſtotle, ſays he, has blamed Herodotus for 
ſaying, that“ an eagle drank during the ſiege of Nineveh, 
«© becauſe that bird was known never to drink :” which paſ- Hit. Ani- 
ſage, not being found in the nine books extant, has made mal. I. viii, 
ſome imagine, that Ariſtotle took it from the hiſtory of © 18. 
Aſſyria. But this is hardly a ſufficient proof; not to mention, 
that where Ariſtotle mentions this miſtake, ſome read Heſiod 
inſtead of Herodotus. There is aſcribed alſo to Herodotus - 
a Life of Homer, which is uſually printed at the end of his 

Vol. VI. Cc works; 
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works; but, as Voſſius obſerves, there is no probability that 
this was written by the hiſtorian, becauſe the author of that 
Life does not agree with him about the time when the poet 
lived ; for he ſays, that Homer flouriſhed about 168 years 
after the Trojan war, and 622 years before Xerxes's expe- 
dition into Greece: but Herodotus in his Euterpe affirms, 
that Homer and Heſiod preceded him 400 years, and conſe- 
quently flouriſhed a much longer time after the taking of 
Troy. Beſides, the ſtile of this piece is very different from 
that of Herodotus ;- and the author mentions ſeveral things of 
Homer, which do not at all agree with what the ancients 


chum de have ſaid of that poet. 


vita Homeri. 


De legibus, 
J. 1, 


Herodotus wrote in the Tonick dialeQ, and his ſtile and man- 
ner have ever been admired by all people of taſte, Cicero in 
his ſecond book De Oratore ſays, that . he is ſo very eloquent 
& and flowing, that he pleaſed him exceedingly ;” and in 
his Brutus, that * his ſtile is free from all harſhnets, and glides 
& along like the waters of a ſtill river.” He calls him alſo 
the Father of hiſtory; not becauſe he was the moſt ancient, 
for there were many before him, but becauſe he judged him 


the moſt excellent of hiſtorians : Father being a title, which 


the Romans always uſed to denote an illuſtrious perſon, and 
one that had deſerved highly of the commonwealth, Thus 
Cicero himſelf was called Pater Patriz, becauſe he had ſaved 
the commonwealth in the Catilinarian conſpiracy. Quin- 


tilian has given the ſame judgment of Herodotus. © Beſides 


de the flowing ſweetneſs of his ſtile, even the dialect he uſes 
& has a peculiar grace, and ſeems to expreſs the harmony of 
& numbers. Many, ſays he, have written hiſtory well; 


but every body owns, that there are two hiſtorians pre- 


Inf, Orat.“ 
L. ix, & x. 


& ferable to the reſt, though extremely different from each 
„ other. Thucydides is cloſe, conciſe, and ſometimes even 
& crouded in his ſentences : Herodotus is ſweet, copious, 
* and exuberant. Thucydides is more proper for men of 
« warm paſſions; Herodotus for thoſe of a ſedater turn. 
& Thucydides excells in orations: Herodotus in narrations. 
The one is more forcible; the other more agreeable.” 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaflus fays, that Herodotus is the model of 
the Tonic dialect, as 'I hucidydes is of the Attic: and in his 
compariſon of theſe two hiſtorians, gives almoſt throughout 
the preference to Herodotus. But this determination, we 
think, will depend a good deal upon the tempers and views 
of thoſe who read thele hiſtorians; they, who ſcek nothing 
but pleaſure and entertainment, will probably like Hero- 
dotus the beſt; but they who would icap the fruits 8 
| | ju 


HESIOD. 
juſt hiſtory always affords, will; in our humble opinion; find / 
their ends better anſwered by reading Thucydides, There 
have been ſeveral editions of Herodotus; two by Henry 
Stephens in 1570, and 1592; one by Gale at London in A 
1679; and one by Gronovius at Leyden in 1715, which is /60 A, 
the laſt and beſt, though not the belt printed, 


. 
HESIOD, a very ancient Greek poet, but whether con rf . 2 


temporary with Homer, or ſomewhat older or younger than 
him, is not yet agreed among the learned; nor is there light 
enough in antiquity to ſettle it exactly. His father, as he 
tells us in his Opera et Dies, was an inhabitant of Cuma, in 
one of the /Eolian Ifles, now called Taio Nova; and re- 
moved from thence to Aſcra, a little village of Bœotia at 
the foot of Mount Helicon, where Heſiod was probably born, 
and called, as he often is, Aſcræus from it. Of what quali- 
ty his father was, is no where ſaid; but that he was driven 
by misfortunes from Cuma to Aſcra, Heſiod himſelf informs us, 
His father ſeems to have proſpered better at Aſcra, than he did in 
his own country; yet Heſiod could arrive at no higher fortune; 
than keeping of ſheep on the top of Mount Helicon. Here the 
muſes met with him, and entered him into their ſervice: 


Ere while as they the Shepherd Swain behold 
Feeding beneath the ſacred mount his fold, 

With love of charming ſong his breaſt they fired, 
There me the heavenly mules firſt inſpired: 

There when the maids of Jove the ſilence broke, 
To Heſiod thus the Shepherd Swain they ſpoke, &c. 


Too this account, which is to be found in the beginning of 
his Generatio Deorum, Ovid alludes in theſe two lines: 


Nec mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliuſque ſorores, 
Servanti pecudes vallibus, Aſcra, tuis. 


Nor Clio nor her ſiſters have I ſeen, 
As Heſiod faw them in th' Aferzan green. 


Upon the death of the father, an eſtate was left, which 
ought to have been equally divided berween the two brothers 
| Heſiod and Perſes; but Perſes defrauded him in the diviſion, 

by corrupting the judges. Heſiod was fo far from reſenting 
this injuſtice, that he expreſſes a concern for thoſe poor 
miſtaken mortals, who placed their happineſs in riches only, 


even at the expence of their virtue, He let us know, that 
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ble was not only above want, but capable of aſſiſting his 
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brother in time of need; which he often did, though he had 
been ſo ill uſed by him. The laſt circumſtance he men- 
tions relating to himſelf, is his conqueſt in a poetical con- 
tention. Archidamas king of Eubea had inſtituted funeral 
games in honour of his own memory, which his fons after- 


. wards took care to have performed. Here Heſiod was a com- 


» 1% 4 


petitor for the prize in poetry, and won a tripod, which he 
conſecrated to the muſes, Plutarch, in his Banquet of the 
Seven Wiſe Men, makes Periander give an account of the 
poetical contention at Chalcis, in which Heſiod and Homer 
are made antagoniſts, Heſiod was the conqueror, and dedi- 
cated the Tripod, which he received for his victory, to the 
muſes, with this inſcription : | 


This Heſiod vows to th* Heliconian nine, 
In Chalcis won from Homer the divine. 


We are told, that Philip of Macedon and his ſon Alex- 
ander had a diſpute on this ſubject, The prince declared in 
favour of Homer: his father tells him, © the prize had been 
given to Heſiod; and aſks him, whether he had never ſeen 
the verſes Heſiod had inſcribed upon the Tripos, and dedicated 
to the muſes on Mount Helicon?” Alexander allows it, 
and ſays, that Heſiod might well get the better, when kings 
were not the judges, but ignorant plowmen and ruſticks.“ 
But the authority of theſe relations is queſtioned by learned 
men; eſpecially by ſuch as will not allow theſe two poets to 
have been contemporaries, but make Heſiod between thirty 
and forty years the older of the two. | 

Heſiod, having entered himſelf into the ſervice of the, 
muſes, left off the paſtoral life, and applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of arts and learning, When he was grown old, for 
it is agreed. by all that he lived to a very great age, he re- 
moved to Locris, a town about the ſame diſtance from Mount 
Farnaſſus, as Aſcra was from Helicon. The ſtory of his 
death, as told by Solon in Plutarch's Banquet, is very re- 
markable. The man with whom Heſiod lived at Locris, 
a Mileſian born, raviſhed a maid in the ſame houſe: and 
though Heſiod was intirely ignorant of the fact, yet being 
maliciouſly accuſed to her brothers as an accomplice, he was 
injuriouſly ſlain with the raviſher, and thrown with him into 
the ſea, We have the knowledge of ſome few monuments, 
which were framed in honour of this great and ancient poet. 
Pauſanias, in his Bœoticks, informs us, that his r 
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the Bœotians erected to him an image with a harp in his 
hand: and relates in another place, that there was likewiſe a 
ſtatue of Heſiod in the temple of Jupiter Olympicus. Fulvius 
Urſinus and Boiſſard have exhibited a breaſt with a head, a 
trunk without a head, and a gem of him; and Urſinus ſays, 
that there is a ſtatue of braſs of him in the publick college 
at Conſtantinople. The Theogony, and Works and Days 
are the only undoubted pieces of this poet now extant: 
though it is ſuppoſed, that theſe poems have not deſcended 
perfect and finiſhed to the preſent times. The Theogony, 
or Generation of the Gods, Fabricius makes indiſputably the 
work of Heſiod; “ nor is it to be doubted, adds he, that giphoth. 
Pythagoras took it for his, who feigned that he ſaw in Oræc. tem. 
<< hell the ſoul of Heſiod tied in chains to a braſs pillar, for !. 
«© what he had written concerning the nature of the Gods.“ 
And this doubtleſs was the poem which gave Herodotus occa- 
fion to ſay, that Heſiod and Homer were the firſt who in Lib. i, 
troduced a Theogony among the Græcians; the firſt, who * 
gave names to the Gods, aſcribed to them honours and arts, 
and gave particular deſcriptions of their perſons, The Works 

and Days of Heſiod, Plutarch aſſures us, were uſed to be 
ſung to the harp. Virgil has ſnewn great reſpect to this 
poet, and taken occaſion to paſs a very high compliment 
on him : 


Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Muſæ, 
Aſcræo quos ante ſeni, quibus ille ſolebat 


Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornas. ä | ; 1 


He was indeed much obliged to him, and propoſed him as ” 
his pattern in his Georgics, — much ſoever he may have Headed 13 
excelled him. AD -y his 1 _ Even ga 2 — 1 
a very high character of Heſiod and his works. Heinſius . 4 
in the 4 to his edition of Heſiod remarks, that among 5 . 2 » 
all the poets, he ſcarce knew any but Homer and Heſiod, an- 
who could repreſent nature in her true native dreſs; and tells, 
us, that nature had begun and perfected at the — _ — AN.. A. Gr 
work in theſe two poets, whom for that very reaſon he makes 
no ſcruple to call Divine. However, veer Heliod's (Ne x {© 4 
merit has not been ſet ſo high; and it is certain, that when Ge 
compared with Homer, he muſt paſs for a very moderate, 
poet : though in eſtimating their different degrees of merit e * 
it may perhaps be but reaſonable to conficer the different ſub-Z< e > 
jects, on which the genius of each was employed. A good Zur 4 A i 
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390 HES TC HIUS. 
| edition of Heſiod's works was publiſhed by Mr. Le Clerc at 
Amſterdam in 1701; | 


HESYCHIUS, a very celebrated grammarian of Alex- 
andria; whom the excellent Iſaac Cauſabon has declared to 
be, in his opinion, of all the ancient critics, whoſe remains 
are extant, the moſt learned and the moſt uſeful for thoſe 
who would apply themſelves in good earneſt to the ſtudy of 
the Greek language. Who or what Heſychius was, and in- 

| deed at what time he lived, are circumſtances which there is 

not light enough in antiquity to determine; as Fabricius 

* himſelf owns, who has laboured abundantly about them. 

a He has left us a learned Lexicon or Vocabulary of Greek 

Kc. " words, from which we may perceive, that he was a chriſ- 

tian, or at leaſt, that he had a thorough and intimate know- 

ledge of chriſtianity ; for he has inferted in his work the names 

2 of the apoſtles, evangeliſts, and prophets, as well as of thoſe 

ancient writers, who have commented upon them. Some 

Ways 2 ſay, that he was a diſciple of ſaint Gregory of Nazianzen, 
/ 


and that he was extremely well verſed in the Sacred Scrip- 


— eb, tures: and Sixtus Senenſis is of opinion, that he ought to 
Po / . be placed about the end of the fourth century. The firſt 
2 fe, 957 edition of Heſychius's Lexicon was publiſhed in folio by Al- 
„ He on dus at Venice in the year 1513; but the laſt and beſt came 
4 out at Leyden in quarto, in the year 1668, under the care 
fg de de Smeg schrevelius, all Greek cum notis variorum. A better 
er, as expected afterwards from the learned Ludolph Kuſter, 
LES) Lo bo publiſhed Suidas; but this critic died before he had made 
P. . any conſiderable progreſs in it: and indeed if he had lived, 
12 i, he could not have reduced him, according to Dr. Bentley, 
1080 any tolerable degree of correctneſs. In profane authors, 
SY ma % * ſays this Ariſtarchus, whereof one manuſcript only had 
cc the luck to be preſerved, as Velleius among the Latins, 
& and Heſychius among the Greeks ; the faults of the ſcribes 
< are found ſo numerous, and the defects ſo beyond all re- 
= c dreſs, that notwithſtanding the pains of the learnedeſt and 
Vos acuteſt critics for two whole centuries, theſe books {till 

| -  Philelenth, $6 are, and are like to continue, a meer heap of errors.” 
I 1 Julius Scaliger has ſpoken with great contempt of Heſy- 
$3. det. 743. chius, and calls him a frivolous author, who has nothing that 
3 is good in him: © but, ſays monſieur Baillet, I believe this 
| 4 critic is very ſingular in his opinion. His ſon Joſeph on 
+ be the contrary declares, that Heſychius is a very good au- 
e thor, though we have nothing left of him but an epitome, 
1 . __ » & and though his citations are loſt beyond recovery, Merric 
: 2: + - - £ 
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& Caſaubon alſo eſteems him a moſt excellent grammarian z 
% and Monſieur Menage calls him the moſt learned of all 
« the makers of dictionaries. Well therefore might Bar- 
e thius pronounce it, as he does, a moſt unpardonable 
& crime in him, who took upon him to epitomize Heſychius, 
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Jugemens 


des Scavans, 


* and to ſeparate from the vocabulary the teſtimonies of an- tom. ii. p. 


& cient authors,” 


HEVELIUS (Jon), a very celebrated aſtronomer and 
mathematician, was born at Dantzick, a town in the king of 
Pruſſia's dominions, upon the 28th of January 1611. His 
parents, who were of rank and fortune, gave him a liberal 
education; in which he diſcovered early a propenſity to na- 
tural philoſophy and aſtronomy. He ſtudied mathematicks 
under Peter Crugerus, in which he made a wonderful pro- 
greſs; and learned alſo to draw, to engrave, and to work 
both in wood and iron in ſuch a manner, as to be able to 
frame mechanical inftruments. In the year 1620, he ſet out 
upon his travels, in which he ſpent four years, paſſing through 
Holland, England, France, and Germany; and upon his 
return was ſo taken up with civil affairs, that he was obliged 
to intermit his ſtudies for ſome years. In the mean time, his 
maſter Crugerus, knowing very well the force of his genius, 
and entertaining no ſmall expectations from him, uſed all the 
means he could think of to bring him back to aſtronomy ; 
and ſucceeded fo well, that in the year 1639, Hevelius be:an 
to apply himſelf intirely to it. He contidered very wiſcly, 
that hypotheſes,, however they might ſhew the ingenuity of 
their inventors, were of but little uſe in the promotion of 
real knowledge; that facts were the only foundation, on 
which any ſolid ſcience could be built; and therefore, the firſt 
thing he did, built an obſervatory upon the top of his houſe, 
and furniſhed it with inſtruments, which were proper for 
making the moſt accurate obſervations. He made molt ex- 
cellent teleſcopes himſelf, and began his obſervations with the 
Moon, whoſe various phaſes and ſpots he noted very accu- 


535, Paris, 


17224 


rately ; “ with a view, as he ſays, of taking lunar eclipſes p,s4,,. a4 
ce with greater exactneſs, and removing thoſe difficulties, Seleaogap, 


« which frequently arjſe for want of being able to ſettle more 
ce preciſely the quantity of an eclipſe.” When he had fi- 
niſhed his courſe of obſervations, and prepared a great num- 
ber of fine engravings upon copper with his own hands, he 
publiſhed his work at Dantzick, in the year 1647, under the 
title of, Selenographia, five, Lunæ deſcriptio; atque accura- 
| | Cc 4 | ta 
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te ta tam macularum ejus quam motuum diverſorum, aliarum- 


que omnium viciſſitudinum phaſiumque, teleſcopii ope depre- 


6 henſarum, delineatio;“ to which he added, by way of ap- 
pendix, the phaſes of the other planets, as they are ſeen 
through the teleſcope, with obſervations upon them, upon 


the ſpats of the Sun and Jupiter in particular; all engraved 
by himſelf upon copper, and diſtinctly placed before the eyes 


of the reader. At the entrance of this work there is a hand- 
ſome Mezzotint of himſelf, as he then was in his 36th 
year, with an eloge in Latin verſe engraved under it by Fa- 
lek; which, as we take it to contain no more than what 18 
ſtrictly due to his merit, ſhall here be tranſcribed for the en- 
tertainment of the reader, | 5 


Contemplare virum, qui cceli ſydera primus, 
Que vidit, ſculpſit; mente manuque valens; 
Hactenus ut nemo: quod teſtareris, Alhaſen, 
Si in vivis eſſes; tu Galilæe quoque. 
Expreſſit ccelo Faleki celeberrima dextra 
Hevelium, patriæ nobile ſidus humi. 


After this, he continued to make his abſervations upon the 
heavens, and to publiſh, from time to time, whatever he 
thought might tend to the advancement of aſtronomy. In 
1654, he publiſhed two epiſtles : one to the famous aſtro- 
nomer Ricciolus © De motu Lune libratorio,” another to the 
no leſs famous ©* Bulialdus De utriuſque luminaris defectu:“ 
In 1656, a diſſertation * De natura Saturni facie, ejuſque 
© phaſibus certa periodo redeuntibus :” In 1661, „ Mer- 
&« curius in ſole viſus :” In 1662, „ Hiſtoriola de nova 
« ftella in collo Ceti:” In 1665, „ Prodromus Cometi- 
& cus, or the hiſtory of a comet, which appeared in 1664: 
In 1666, „the hiſtory of another comet, which appear- 
ed in 1665 :” and in 1668, his Cometographia, cometa- 
<< rum naturam et omnium a mundo condita hiſtoriam ex- 
«© hibens.” He ſent copies of this work to ſeveral members of 
the Royal Society at London, and. among the reſt to Mr. 
Hooke ; whom we mention particularly, becauſe of a very 
warm diſpute, which this preſent accidentally occaſioned be- 
tween that gentleman and Hevelius ſoon after. In return for 
the Cometographia, Mr. Hooke ſent Hevelius a deſcription 
of the dioptric teleſcope, with an account of the manner of 
uſing it; and at the ſame time recommended it to him, as 
greatly preferable to- teleſcopes with plain fights. This gave 


| riſe to the diſpute between them; the point of which was, 


<« whether 
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& whether diſtances and altitudes could be taken with plain 
& ſights any nearer than to a minute.” Mr. Hooke aflerted 
they could not ; but that, with an inſtrument of a ſpan radi- 
us, by the help of a teleſcope, they might be determined to 
the exactneſs of a ſecond. Hevelius, on the other hand, in- 
ſiſted, that, by the advantage of a good eye and long uſe, 
he was able with his inftryments to come up even to that ex- 
actneſs; and appealing to experience and facts, ſent by way 
of challenge eight diftauces, each between two different ſtars, 
to be examined by Mr. Hooke. Thus the affair reſted for 
ſome time with outward decency, but not without ſome in- 
ward grudge between the parties. 'In 1673, Hevelius pub- 
liſhed the firſt part of his Machina cceleflis,” as a ſpecimen of 
the exactneſs both of his inſtruments and obſervations ; and 
ſent ſeveral copies as preſents to his friends in England, but 
left Mr. Hooke out. This, it is ſuppoſed, occaſioned Mr. 
Hooke to print, in 1674, animadverſions on the firſt part of 
the Machina cœleſtis“ of the learned and deſervedly famous 
aſtronomer Johan. Hevelius, conſul of Dantzick. In theſe 
Animadverſions, Mr. Hooke treated Hevelius with a very 
magiſterial air, and threw out ſeveral unhandſome reflections 
againſt him, which were greatly reſented ; and the diſpute 
grew afterwards ſo notorious, and to ſuch a height, that in 
1679, Mr. Edmund Halley went, at the requeſt of the 
Royal Society, to examine both the inſtruments and the ob- 
ſervations made therewith, Mr. Halley gave a favourable 
judgment of both, in a letter to Hevelius ; and Mr. Hooke 
managed the controverſy ſo ill, that he was univerſally con- 
demned, though the preference has ſince been given to te- 
leſcopic ſights. However, Hevelius could not be prevailed 
with to make uſe of them : whether he thought himſelf too 
experienced to be informed by a young aſtronomer, as he con- 
ſidered Mr. Hooke ; or, whether having made fo many ob- 
ſervations with plain ſights, he was unwilling to alter his me- 
thod, leſt he might bring their exactneſs into queſtion ; or, 
whether being by long practice accuſtomed to the uſe of them, 
and not throughly apprehending the uſe of the other, nor well 
underſtanding the difference, is uncertain. Beſides Mr. 
Halley's letter, Hevelius received many others in his favour, 
which he took the opportunity of inſerting among the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations in his Annus Climactericus, printed in 


168 5. In a long preface prefixed to this work, he ſpoke. 


with more confidence and greater indignation, than he had 
done before ; and particularly exclaims againſt Mr. Hooke's 
dogmatical and magiſterial manner of aſſuming a my of 

' dictator- 
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dictatorſhip over him. This revived the diſpute, and cauſed 
ſeveral learned men to engage in it. The book itſelf being 
fent to the Royal Society, an account was given of it at their 
requeſt by Dr. Wallis; who among other things took no- 
tice, that Hevelius's obſervations had been miſrepreſented, 
<« fince it appeared from this book, that he could diſtinguiſh 
« by plain fights to a ſmall part of a minute.” About the 
fame time Mr. William Mollineux alſo wrote a letter to the 
ſociety, in vindication of Hevelius againſt Mr. Hooke's Ani- 
madverſions. Mr. Hooke drew up an anſwer to this letter, 
which was read likewiſe before the ſociety; wherein he ob- 
ſerved, “ that he was not the firſt aggreſſor in print, as ap- 
« peared from the 293d to the 3ooth page in the Machina 
c Cceleſtis itſelf; that in his Animadverſions he had no 
& where expreſſed his doubt, whether Hevelius's obſerva- 
& tions could be made true, and always the ſame, to two or 
© three minutes, as Mr. Molineux had aſſerted, nor that an 
<« inſtrument of a ſpan radius might be made, that ſhould 
< perform obſervations ſixty times more accurate, than could 
«© be done with his beft inſtruments ; that as for any diſre- 
c ſpectful or undervaluing ſentiments he had of Hevelius or 
ce his performances, the contrary appears from the follow - 
< ing paſſage, where he ſays, that he would not be under- 
c ſtood by theſe animadverſions, to undervalue the works 
« and performances of a perſon ſo highly meriting the thanks 
cc of the learned world, for his great expence and vaſt pains 
<- in performing a work, ſo highly uſeſul to aſtronomy and 
<< navigation; that he did not the leaſt doubt, but it would 
c be a work of perpetual eſteem, and much preferable to 
« any thing of the like kind, yet done in the world; and 
ce that he had gone as far as it was poſſible for human in- 
&< duſtry to go with inſtruments of that kind, which were 
« as complete and exact, as inſtruments with plain ſights 
c could be made; and that Mr. Hevelius had calculated them 
« with all imaginable care and ſkill, and delivered them 
« with the like candor and integrity; but yet that it was 
« my opinion, that this ought not to diſcourage others from 
6 making uſe of teleſcopic fights, and to make better ob- 
<« ſervations with inſtruments by that means more exact.“ 

In the year 1679, Hevelius had publiſhed the ſecond part 
of his“ Machina cœleſtis;“ but in September the ſame year, 
while he was at a ſeat in the country, he had the misfortune 
to have his houſe at Dantzick burnt down. By this calamity 
he is ſaid to have ſuſtained ſeveral thouſand pounds damage; 
having not only his obſervatory and all his yaluable inftru- 

: ments 
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ments and aſtronomical apparatus deſtroyed, but alſo a great 
number of copies of his Machina cceleſtis ;”” which accident 
has made this ſecond part very ſcarce, and conſequently very 
dear, In the year 1690, were publiſhed a deſcription of the 
heavens, called, Firmamentum Sobieſcianum,” in honour of 
John III. king ef Poland; and“ Prodromus aſtronomiæ, et 
% novz tabulæ ſolares, una cum catalogo fixarum,” in which 
he lays down the neceſſary preliminaries for taking an exact 
catalogue of the ſtars. But both theſe works were poſthu- 
mous; for Hevelius died in 1687, upon the 28th of January, 


which was the day of his birth, and on which he entered 


upon his 77th year. He was a man greatly eſteemed by 


his countrymen, not only on account of his great reputation 


and {kill in aſtronomy, but as a very excellent and wortay 
magiſtrate, He was made a burgomaſter of Dantzick ; which 
office he is ſaid to have executed with the utmoſt integrity 
and applauſe. He was eſteemed allo very highly by foreign- 
ers; and not only by foreigners ſkilled in aſtronomy and the 
ſciences, but by foreign princes and potentates : as appears 
abundantly evident from a collection of their letters, which 
were printed at Dantzick in the year 1683, 


HEYLIN (Dr. PETER), a celebrated Engliſh divine, 
deſcended from an ancient family of his name at Pentric-Hey- 
lin in Montgomeryſhire, was born at Burford in Oxfordſhire 
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upon the 29th of November 1600, In 1613, he was en- wWogg's 
tered of Hart-hall in Oxford, and two years after choſen a Athene 
demy of Magdalen College. He had, while at ſchool, given 0*0n— 


Barnard's 


a ſpecimen of his genius for dramatic poetry in a tragi-Lifeof Hey- 


comedy on the wars and fate of Troy; and now compoſed a lin, p. 74. 


tragedy, entitled Spurius, which was ſo approved by his ſo- 
ciety, that the preſident, Dr. Langton, ordered it to be 


acted in his apartments. After this he read coſmographical — Pe 


letures in the college, which being a very unuſual thing, 


and he very converſant in that branch of ſcience, did fo re- 
commend him to the ſociety, that he was choſen fellow 


thereof in July 1619. In 1621, he publiſhed his Microcoſ- Athenze 


mus, or, a Deſcription of the Great World; the chief ma- 
terials of which were the lectures juſt mentioned. It was 

- univerſally liked, and ſpeedily bought up; ſo that in 1624, 
it was reprinted in the ſame ſize, but with conſiderable ad- 
ditions, and again preſented to prince Charles, to whom it 
had been dedicated. It was ſoon after put into the hands of 
the king, who ſeemed at firſt greatly pleaſed with it; till 
E 5 | meeting 
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HEYLIN. 
meeting with a paſſage in it, where Heylin gave precedency 


to the French king, and ſtiled France the more famous king- 


dom, he was, forſooth, ſo exceedingly offended, that he or- 
dered the lord keeper to ſuppreſs the book. Heylin, to make 
his peace with the king, declared, that the error, in one of 


the exceptionable paſſages, was intirely the printer's, who 


had put ig inſtead of was; and that when he himſelf men- 
tioned the precedency of France before England, © beſides 
5 that he did not ſpeak of England, as it then ſtood aug- 
& mented by Scotland, he took what he did ſay from Camden 
ec in his Remains.” James was hereby ſatisfied, and Hey- 
lin took care, on the other hand, that the whole clauſe, 
which gave ſo much diſguſt, ſhould be left out of all future 
impreſſions: for the work was ſucceſſively enlarged, till it 


became a great folio, and has ſince been often reprinted in 


that ſize. | 
In 1625, he went over to France, where he continued 
about ſix weeks, and took down in writing an account of his 
journey; the original manuſcript of which he gave to his 
friend the lord Danvers, but kept a copy for himſelf, which 
was publiſhed about thirty years after. In April 1627, he 
anſwered, pro forma, upon theſe two queſtions, 1. An ec- 
cleſia unquam fuerit inviſibilis ? that is, whether the church 
« was ever inviſible?” 2. An eccleſia poſſit errare ? that is, 
* whether the church can err?“ both which determining 
in the affirmative, a great clamour was raiſed againſt him as 
a Papiſt, or at leaſt a favourer of Popery. Wood ſays, that 
Prideaux, the divinity-profeſfor, “ fell foul upon him for it, 
& calling him Bellarminian, Pontifician, and I know not 
« what.” Heylin was not eaſy under the charge of being po- 


piſhly affected; for which reaſon, to clear himſelf from that 
- imputation, he took an opportunity, preaching before the 


king in November following on John iv. 20, of declaring 
vehemently againſt ſome of the errors and corruptions of the 
Romiſh church. In the beginning of the year 1628, the lord 
Danvers, then earl of Danby, recommended him to the fa- 
vour of Dr, Laud, then biſhop of Bath and Wells; by 
whoſe intereſt alſo, in 1629, he was made one of the chap- 
lains in ordinary to his majeſty. On Act- Sunday 1630, he 


| + ogg before the univerſity of Oxford at St. Mary's on 


atth. xiii. 25. from whence he took occaſion to deliver his 
ſentiments very freely in regard to an affair, which at firſt 
fight had a ſpecious appearance of promoting the honour and 
emolument of the eccleſiaſtical tate, but was in reality a moſt 
a iniqui- 


HEYLIN. 


iniquitous ſcheme, to the prejudice of the Laity, and of no 
ſervice where it was pretended to avail. This was a feoff- 
ment, that ſome deſigning perſons had obtained, for the 
buying in of impropriations ; but Heylin ſeeing through the 
diſguiſe, expoſed very clearly the knavery of the deſigners. 
About this time he reſigned his fellowſhip, having been mar- 
ried near two years; in concealing which marriage he ated 
very unftatutably, not to ſay diſhoneſtly, nor did his friends 
attempt to juſtify him for it. 


In 1631, Mr. Heylin publiſhed his“ Hiftory of that moſt | 


famous ſaint and ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſt, St. George of 
Cappadocia, &c. to which he ſubjoined, the inſtitution of 
the moſt Noble Order of St. George, named the Garter,” 
&c. which work he preſented to his majeſty, to whom he 
was introduced by Dr. Laud, then raiſed to the fee of Lon- 
don, It was graciouſly received by the king, and Heylin 
ſoon after reaped the fruits of it; for in October 1631, he 
was preſented by him to the _ of Hemmingford in 
Huntingdonſhire, to a prebend of Weſtminſter on the firft 
of November following, and ſhortly after to the rectory of 
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Houghton in the biſhoprick of Durham, worth near 400 l. athens 


per annum. In April 1633, Mr. Heylin was created doctor Oxon. 


of divinity, and gave freſh offence to the divinity-profeſfor 
Prideaux by the queſtions he put up; which were, 1, whe- 
ther the church hath authority in determining controverſies 
of faith? 2. whether the church hath authority of interpret- 
ing the Sacred Scriptures? 3. whether the church hath au- 
thority of appointing rites and ceremonies? Of all which he 
maintained the affirmative. Prideaux however, in the courſe 
of this diſpute, is ſaid to have laid down ſome tenets, which 
ave as much offence to Laud, who was chancellor of Ox- 
ord, and to the king, whom Laud informed of them, as 
Heylin's had given to him; as, that the church was a mere 
Chimera—That it did not teach or determine any thing 
That controverſies had better be referred to univerhties, than 
to the church, and might be decided by the Literati there, 


even though biſhops were laid afide. Heylin afterwards ameaz 
found an opportunity of revenging himſelf on Prideaux, for Oxon, 


the rough treatment he had received from him. This di- 


vine, it ſeems, had delivered a lecture on the Sabbath, which 


was ſomewhat freer than ſuited the rigid orthodoxy of the 
times; which however was not taken much notice of. But 
ſhortly after, when the king by publiſhing the book of ſports 
on Sundays, had raiſed a violent outcry throughout the nas 
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tion againſt himſelf and Laud, Heylin tranſlated this Ie ture 
into Engliſh, and publiſhed it with a preface in 1633-4, 
to the great vexation of Prideaux, who hereby ſuffered much 
in the eſteem and affection of the Puritans, 5 
Williams, biſhop of Lincoln and dean of Weſtminſter, 
having incurred the king's and Laud's diſpleaſure, was now 
ſuſpended and impriſoned, whereupon Heylin was made 
treaſurer of the church of Weſtminſter in 1637; and was 
alſo preſented by the prebendaries, his brethren, to the rectory 
of Iſlip near Oxford. This he exchanged, in 1638, for 
that of South-Warnborough in Hampſhire ; and the ſame 
year was made one of the juſtices of the peace for that 
county. In 1639, he was employed by archbiſhop Laud 
to tranſlate the Scotch liturgy into Latin; and was choſen 
by the college of Weſtminſter their clerk, to repreſent them 
in convocation. But the ſeaſon was coming on, when men 
of his principles had reaſon to be afraid. A cloud was ga- 
thered, which threatned to overwhelm all, who, like him, 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves as champions for royal or eccle- 
ſiaſtical prerogative. To ſhelter himſelf therefore from the 
impending ſtorm, he withdrew from the metropolis, where he 
had long baſked in the ſhine of a court, to his parſonage ; 
but not thinking himſelf ſecure there, retreated to Oxford, 
then garriſoned by the king, and the ſeat of his reſidence. 
On' this the parliament voted him a delinquent, and diſ- 
patched an order to their committee at Portſmouth, to ſe- 
queſter his whole eſtate, and ſeize upon his.goods. In con- 
ſequence of this ſevere decree, he was deprived of his molt _ 
curious and valuable library, it being carried with his houſe- 
ho'd furniture to that town. He was employed by the king 
at Oxford to write a periodical paper, that was publiſhed 
weekly in that city, intitled * Mercurius Aulicus ;” but in 
1645, when the king's affairs became deſperate, and the Mer- 
curius Aulicus no longer ſupported, he quitted Oxford, and 
wandered from place to place, himſelf and his family re- 
duced to the utmoſt ſtraits. At Wincheſter he ſtayed for a 


While with his wife, &c. but that city being at length de- 
Jivered up to the parliament, he was forced to remove again. 


In 1648, he went to Minſter-Lovel in Oxfordſhire, the ſeat 
of his elder brother, which he farmed for the ſix or ſeven years 
following of his nephew colonel Heylin, where he ſpent 
much of his time in writing. On his.quitting this farm, he 
went to Abingdon in Berkſhire, where he alſo employed 
bimſelf much in compolivg treatiſes, which he ym” 

5 Om 


HEY WOOD, 
from time to time. Upon the Reſtoration of Charles II. 
he was reſtored to all his ſpiritualities, and undoubtedly ex- 
pected from that prince ſome very eminent dignity in the 
church, as he had heroically exerted himſelf in behalf of it, 
as well as of the crown ; and endured fo much on that ac- 
count, during their ſuffering condition. However, he was 
utterly diſappointed, being never raiſed above the ſubdeanery 
of Weſtminſter. This was matter of great vexation to him, 
and of wonder to many others, who did not ſufficiently con- 
ſider the qualities of the man; which, though well enough 
for the tool of a party, were not the propereſt recommenda- 
tions to preferment, or moſt ſuitable to ſuch a ſtation, He 
died on the 8th of May 1662, and was interred before his 
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_ own ſtall, within the choir of the abbey. 204, 203. 


Wood has given this character of him, and tells us, that 


he was “ a perſon endowed with ſingular gifts, of a ſharp 
C and pregnant wit, ſolid and clear judgment. In his younger 


c years he was accounted an excellent poet, but very con- 
c ceited and pragmatical; in his elder, a better hiſtorian, 
c a noted preacher, and a ready or extemporanean ſpeaker. 
c He had a tenacious memory to a miracle. He was a bold 
& and undaunted man among his friends and foes, though 
« of very mean port and preſence ; and therefore by ſome of 
c them he was accounted too high and proud for his function. 
« A conſtant aſſerter of the church's right and the king's 
« prerogative ; a ſevere and vigorous oppoſer of rebels and 
c fchiſmaticks. In ſome things too much a party man to be an 


& hiſtorian, and equally an enemy to popery and puritaniſm.“ Athena 


His writings are very numerous, but not very valuable; and Oxon. 


almoſt the only work he is known by now, is his Coſmo- 
graphy, which however is in no very high eſteem, being 
ſuperſeded by things abundantly ſuperior in the kind. 


HEY WOOD (Joax) a noted Engliſh poet and jeſter of 


his time, was born in London, and educated at Oxford: wood's 
but the ſeverity of an academical life not ſuiting his gay and Athenæ 
airy temper, he retired to his native place, and became known 2% V.. 


to all the men of wit, and eſpecially to Sir I homas More, 
with whom he was very familiar. He was one of the firſt 
who wrote Engliſh plays; and is ſaid alſo to have been very 
well ſkilled in vocal and inſtrumental muſic. He found means 
to become a favourite with Henry VIII. and was well re- 
warded by that monarch, for the mirth and quicknels of his 
conceits. He was afterwards equally valued by queen Mary, 

and had often the honour to difplay his wit and humour be- 
| | . tore 
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 HEYWoOoOdD. 
fore her; which he did, it feems; even when ſhe lay latis 
guiſ ing on her death-bed. After the deceaſe of that prin- 
ceſs, being a bigotted Papiſt, and finding the Proteſtant re- 


ligion likely to prevail under queen Elizabeth, he entered 


Wood, &c. 


into a voluntary exile, and went and ſettled at Mecklin in 
Brabant; where he died in the year 1565, He wrote ſeveral 
plays; a Dialogue in verſe concerning Engliſh Proverbs z 
five hundred epigrams; the Spider and Fly, a Parable, 1556, 
in a pretty thick quarto. Before the title of this laſt work 
is his picture from head to foot, printed from a wooden cut, 
with a fur gown on, on his head a round cap, his chin and 
lips cloſe ſhaved, and a dagger hanging at his girdle. There 
are ſeventy ſeven chapters in this work, at the beginning of 
each of which is the author's picture, either ſtanding or ſits 
ing before a table, with a book on it, and a window near it 
hung round with cobwebs, flies, and ſpiders. W hat would 
this generation ſay of an author, whoſe book ſhould be ſo 
full of himſelf? He left two ſons, both eminent men: the 
eldeſt of which was Elize or Ellis Heywood, who was born 
in London, and educated at All-fouls college in Oxford, of 
which he was elected fellow in 1547. Afterwards he tra- 
velled into France and Italy; continued ſome time at Flo- 
rence, under the patronage of cardinal Pole ; and became 
ſuch an exact maſter of the Italian tongue, that he wrote a 
book in that language, intitled, . II Moro,” lib. 2. Fiorenz. 


1556, 8vo. Then he went to Antwerp, and from thence 


to Louvain, where he died in the 12th year after his entrance 
into the ſociety of the Jeſuits : which was about 1572. He 
had a younger brother, | | 
Jaſper Heywood, born alſo at London about 1535, and 
educated at Merton college in Oxford; of which he was 
choſen fellow, but obliged to reſign, for fear of expulſion, 
on account of his immoralities, in 1558. He was then elected 
fellow of All- ſouls, but left the univerſity, and ſoon after 
England. In 1561, he became a Popiſh prieſt ; and the year 
after, being at Rome, he was entered among the Jeſuits, 
After he had ſpent two years in the ſtudy of divinity, he was 
ſent to Diling in Switzerland ; from whence being called 
away by pope Gregory XIII. in 1581, he was ſent into Eng- 
land, where he was provincial of the Jefuits. After many 
peregrinations, he died at Naples the 3oth of December 
1597. Before he left England: the firſt time, he tranſlated 


three Tragedies of Seneca; and wrote Various Poems and 


« Deviſes;” ſome of which are printed in a book, intitle), 
„The Paradiſe of Dainty Deviſes.“ 1573, 4to. 


There 


HIC K ES. 

There was alſo one Thomas Heywood ati actor, and moſt 
voluminous play writer, in the reign of queen Elizabeth and 
James IJ. He is ſaid to have been the author of two hun- 
dred and twenty plays; of which only twenty four are now 
extant. Langbaine obſerves of him, that he was a general 
ſcholar and tolerable linguiſt, as his tranſlations from Lucian, 
Eraſmus, and from other Latin and Italian authors, ſufficiently 
ſhew: however, the wits and poets have always held him 
cheap. | 


HICKES (GrorGt) an Engliſh divine of extraordinary 
parts and learning, was born on the 2oth of June 1642, at 
Newſham in Yorkſhire, where his parents were ſettled on a 
very large farm. He was ſent to the grammar ſchool at North 
Allerton, and from tience in 1659 to St. John's college in 
Oxford. Soon after the Reſtoration, he removed to Mag- 
dalen-College, and from thence to Magdalen-hall; and 
at length, in 1664, was choſen fellow of Lincoln col- 
lege, taking the year after his maſter of arts degree. In 
June 1666, he went into holy orders, became an emi- 
nent tutor ſoon after, and diſcharged this office with great 
diligence and reputation for ſeven years. Being then in a 
bad ſtate of health, he was adviſed to ramble about the coun- 
try for its recovery : upon which Sir George Wheeler, who 
had been his pupil, and had conceived a filial affection for 
him, invited him to accompany him in his travels. They ſet 
out in October 1673, and made the tour of France: after 
which they parted, Mr. Hickes being obliged to return to 
take his bachelor of divinity's degree. At Paris, where he 
ſtaid a conſiderable time, he became acquainted with Mr. 
Henry Juſtell, who in confidence told him many ſecret af- 
fairs; particularly, that of the intended revocation of the 
edict of Nants, and of a defign in Holland and England to 
ſet aſide the family of the Stuarts. He committed to him 
alſo his father's manuſcript of the Codex canonum eccleſiæ 
univerſalis,” to be preſented in his name to the univerſity of 
Oxford. 


After his return home in May 1675, he took the degree 


juſt mentioned, being about that time rector of St. Ebbe's 
church in Oxford: and in September 1676, was made chap- 
lain to the duke of Lauderdale. In May 1677, his grace 
being to be made high- commiſſioner of Scotland, took his 
chaplain with him into that kingdom; and in April 1678, 
ſent him up to court with Dr. Burnet, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
to lay before the king the proceedings in Scotland. He re- 
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turned the month following, and was deſired by Sharp, arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, to accept the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity in that univerſity, as a teſtimony of his and his coun- 


try's great eſteem for him, which requeſt the duke of Lau- 


derdale approving, Mr. Hickes was dignified in a full con- 
vacation : and afterwards, when he returned with his patron 
into England, the archbiſhop, in his own name, and that of 


all his brethren, preſented him with the eighteen volumes of 


Labbe's Councils, as an acknowledgment of his ſervices to 
that church. 41 

In September 1679, he married; and the December fol- 
lowing, was created doctor in divinity of the univerſity of 
Oxford. In March 3679-80, the king promoted him to a 
prebend of Worceſter ; and in Auguſt following, he was 
preſented by Sancroft, archbiſhop: of Canterbury, to the vi- 
carage of All-hallows Barkin near the Tower of London, 
In December 1681, he was made chaplain in ordinary to the 
king; and in Auguſt 1683, dean of Worceſter. The 
biſhoprick of Briſtol was vacant the next year, and Dr. 


 Hickes, it is ſaid, might have had it if he would: but miſſing 


his opportunity, the king died, and there was an end of his 
advancement; for though his church principles were very 
high, yet he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf too much by his zeal 


againſt popery, to be any favourite with James II. In May 


1686, he left the vicarage of Barkin, and went to fettle on 


his deanery; the biſhop of Worceſter having offered him 


the rectory of All-church, not far from that city, which he 
accepted. 
Upon the Revolution in 1688, he with many others, re- 


fuſing to take the oaths to king William and queen Mary, 


fell under ſuſpenſion in Auguſt 1689, and was deprived the 
February following, He continued however in poſſeſſion till 
the beginning of May ; when reading in the Gazette, that 
the deanery of Worceſter was granted to Mr. William Tal- 
bot, afterwards biſhop of Oxford, Saliſbury, and Durham 
ſucceſſively, he immediately drew up in his own hand- writing 
a claim of right to it, directed to all the members of that 
church; and in 1691, affixed it over the great entrance into 
the choir, that none of them might plead ignorance in that 
particular. The earl of Nottingham, then ſecretary of 
Rate, called it Dr. Hickes's Manifeſto againſt the government 
and it has fince been publiſhed by Dr. Francis Lee, in the 
appendix to his life of Mr. Kettlewell, with this title, The 
* proteſtation of Dr. George Hickes, and claim of right, 
66 2 
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te fixed up in the cathedral church of Worceſter.” Ex- 
pecting hereupon the reſentment. of the government, he 
privately withdrew to London, where he abſconded for many 
N till on the 18th of May 1699, the lord Somers, then 
ord chancellor, out of regard to his uncommon parts and 
learning, procured an act of council, by which the attorney 
general was ordered to cauſe a Noli Proſequi to be entered to 
all proceedings againſt him. 

Soon after their deprivation, archbiſhop Sancroft and his 
collegues began to conſider about maintaining and continuing 
the epiſcopal ſucceſſion among thoſe who adhered to them; 
and having refolved upon it, they ſent Dr. Hickes over with 
a lift of the deprived clergy, to confer with king James 
about that matter. The doctor ſet out in May 1693, and 
going by the way of Holland, made it ſix weeks, ere he ar- 
rived at St, Germains. He had ſeveral audiences of the 
king, who complied with all he aſked ; and would have ſoon 
returned to England, but was detained ſome months by an 
ague and fever. He arrived on the 4th of February, and on 
the Eve of St. Matthias, the conſecrations were performed by 
Dr, Lloyd biſhop of Norwich, Dr. Turner biſhop of Ely, and 
Dr. White biſhop of Peterborough, at the biſhop of Peter- 


borough's lodgings at the reverend Mr, Giffatd's houſe in 


Southgate. Þr. Hickes was conſecrated ſuffragan biſhop of 
Thetford, and Wagſtaffe ſuffragan of Ipſwich : at which ſo- 
lemnity Henry earl of Clarendon is ſaid to have been preſent. 
It has indeed been averred in print, that Dr. Hickes was 
once in the mind to take the oaths, in order to fave his pre- 
ferments : but this is not probable, He was a perſon very 
ſtrict in his principles of morality ; and what he was con- 
vinced was his duty, he cloſely adhered to, choofing to ſuf- 
fer any thing rather than violate his conſcience. Some years 
before he died, he was grievouſly tormented with the ſtone ; 
and at length his conſtitution, though naturally ſtrong, gave 
way to that diſtemper, on the 1 5th of December 1715, and 
in the 74th year-of his age. | 
He was a perſon of univerſal learning, though his temper 
and ſituation and connections were ſuch, as to ſuffer him to 
leave us but few monuments of it, that are worth remem- 
bring: for though he wrote a great deal, the greateſt part con- 
fiſts of controverſial pieces on politics and religion, which 
are generally thrown aſide after they have been once read, 
and which are very unworthy to employ almoſt the whole 
time of a man of real parts and learning, as Dr. Hickes cer- 
tainly was. He was particularly ſkilful in the old Northern 
Dd 2 lan- 
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languages and in antiquities, and has 'given us ſome works 


in this way, which will probably be valued, when all his 


other writings are forgotten, He was deeply read 'in the 
primitive fathers of the church, whom he conſidered as the 
beſt expoſitors of Scripture ; and as no one better underſtood 
the doQrine, worſhip, conſtitution, and diſcipline of the 
Catholic church in the firſt and pureſt ages of Chriſtianity, 


ſo it was his utmoſt ambition and endeavour to prove the 


church of England givers conformable thereto. | 
The firſt thing he publiſhed, as far as we are able to trace 
out, was, 1. A letter ſent from beyond the ſeas to one of 
e the chief miniſters of the nonconforming party,” &c. 
1674; which was afterwards reprinted in 1684, under the 
title of, The judgment of an anonymous writer concern- 
<« ing theſe following particulars : firſt, a law for diſabling 
« a Papiſt to inherit the crown; ſecondly, the execution of 
&« penal laws againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters; thirdly, a bill 


c of comprehenſion : all briefly diſcuſſed in a letter, ſent 


&© from beyond the ſeas to a diſſenter ten years ago.” This 
letter was in reality an anſwer to his elder brother Mr. John 
Hickes, a diſſenting miniſter, bred up in Cromwell's time 
at the college of Dublin; whom the doctor always endea- 
voured to convince of his errors, but without ſucceſs : for 


the ſaid John perſiſted in them to his death, and at laſt ſuf; 


fered for his rebellion under the duke of Monmouth ; though 
upon the doctor's unwearied application and petition, the 
king would have granted him his life, but that he had been 


_ falſely informed, that this Mr. Hickes was the perſon, who 


adviſed the duke of Monmouth to take upon him the title of 
king. 2. ©. Ravillac Redivivus, being a narrative of the 
« late trial of Mr. James Mitchel, a conventicle preacher, 
« who was executed the 18th of January 1677, for an at- 


„ tempt on the perſon of the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 


c KC. 3. The ſpirit of popery ſpeaking out of the mouths 


© of fanatical Proteſtants: or, the laſt ſpeeches of Mr. 


John Kid and Mr. John King, two Preſbyterian miniſters, 
c who were executed for high treaſon at Edinburgh, on the 
« 14th of Auguſt 1679.” Theſe pieces were publiſhed in 
1680, and their writing was occaſioned by his attending; the 
duke of Lauderdale in quality of chaplain : otherwiſe there 
was no need of his parts and learning for ſuch ſort of per- 
formances. The ſpirit of faction however made them much 
read, and did the author conſiderable ſervice with ſeveral 


great perſonages, and even with the king. 4. © Jovian: 


* of, an Anſwer to Julian the Apoſtate :” printed Pop ta 
1683, 
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1683, 8vo. This is an ingenious and learned piece, in de- 
fence of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance, againſt the ce- 
lebrated Samuel Johnſon, the author of Julian. 5. The 


„ caſe of infant baptiſm.” 1683. Printed in the 2d volume 


of the London caſes 1685, in 4to. 6. © Speculum beatæ 
„ virginis, a diſcourſe on Luke i. 28. of the due praiſe and 
* honour of the Virgin Mary, by a true Catholic of the 
& church of England.” 1686. 7. An Apologetical Vin- 
% dication of the church of England, in anſwer to her ad- 
„ verſaries, who reproach her with the Engliſh Hereſies and 
„ Schiſms.” 1686, in 4to. Reprinted with many addi- 
tions, a large preface, and an appendix of papers relating 
to the Schiſms of the church of Rome. 1706, in 8vo. 
8. The celebrated ſtory of the Thebæan Legion no fable: 
in anſwer to the objections of Dr. Gilbert Burnet's preface 
& to his tranſlation of Lactantius de mortibus perſecutorum, 
&« with ſome remarks on his diſcourſe of perſecution.” 


Written in 1687, but not publiſhed till 1714 in 8vo. for rea- 


ſons given in the preface. 9. Reflections upon a letter out 
c of the country to a member of this preſent parliament, oc- 
& caſioned by a letter to a member of the houſe of commons, 
e concerning the biſhops lately in the Tower, and now under 
e ſuſpenſion.” 1689, The author of the Itter, to which 
theſe reflections are an anſwer, was generally preſumed to 
be Dr. Burnet; though that notion was afterwards contra- 


dicted in print. 10. A Letter to the author of a late pa- 


« per, intitled, A vindication of the divines of the church 
e of England, &c. in defence of the hiſtory of paſſive obe- 
e dience.” 1689. The author of the Vindication was Dr. 
Fowler, biſhop of Glouceſter, though his name was not to 
it. 11. * A word to the wavering, in anſwer to Dr. Gil- 


„ bert Burnet's Enquiry into the preſent ſtate of affairs.” 


1689. 12. © An apology for the new ſeparation, in a letter 
© to Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop of York,” &c. 1691. 13. 
„A vindication of ſome among ourlelves againſt the falſe 


« principles of Dr. Sherlock,” &c. 1692. 14. Some diſ- 
& courſes on Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotſon, occaſioned by 


ce the late funeral ſermon of the former upon the latter.” 
1695, It is remarkable, that in this piece Dr. Hickes has 
not ſcrupled to call Tillotſon an Atheiſt ; which may ſerve 
to convince the reader, that no talents natural or acquired 
can ſecure a man from fanaticiſm, whoſe zeal is under no 
reſtraint from reaſon, 15. © The pretences of the prince 
© of Wales examined and rejected,” &c. 1701, 
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What employment hitherto for parts and learning! The 
three next works however make ſome little amends. 16. © In- 
ſtitutiones grammatice Anglo-Saxonicæ et Mæſo-Gothicæ. 
Grammatica Iſlandica Runolphi Jonæ. Catalogus librorum 
Septentrionalium. Accedit Edwardi Bernardi Etymologicum 
Britannicum.” Oxon, 1689, in 4to. Inſcribed to archbiſhop 
Sancroft. While the dean was writing the preface to this 
book, there were great diſputes in the houſe of commons, 
and every where elfe, about the original contract; which 
occaſioned him to inſert therein the ancient coronation oath of 
our Saxon kings, to ſhew, forſooth, that there is not the 
| leaſt footſtep of any ſuch contract. 17. *Antiquæ literature 
Septentrionalis libri duo: quorum primus G. Hickeſii S. T. P. 
Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium theſaurum grammatico- 
criticum et Archæologicum, ejuſdem de antiquæ literaturæ 
Septentrionalis utilitate diſſertationem epiſtolarem, et Andteæ 
Fountaine equitis aurati numiſmata Saxonica et Dano-Saxo- 
nica, complectitur: alter continet -Humfredi Wanleii libro- 
rum Veterum Septentrionalium, qui in Angliæ Bibliothecis 
extant, catalogum hiſtorico-criticum, nec non multorum ve- 
terum codicum Septentrionalium alibi extantium notitiam, 
cum totius operis ſex indicibus.” Oxon. 1705, in folio, 
Foreigners as well as Engliſhmen, who had any reliſh for 
antiquities, have juſtly admired this ſplendid and laborious 
work. The Great duke of Tuſcany's envoy ſent a copy of 
it to his maſter, which his highneſs looking into, and finding 
full of ſtrange characters, called a council of the Dotti, and 
commanded them to peruſe and give him an account of. 
They did fo, and reported it to be an excellent work, and 
that they believed the author to be a man of a particular head ; 
for this was the envoy's compliment to Dr. Hickes, when he 
went to him with a preſent from his maſter. 18. A letter 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, intitled, *+ Epiſtola viri Re- 
verendi D. G. Hickeſii 8. T. P. ad D. Hans Sloane, M. D. et 
S8. R. Secr. de varia lectione inſcriptionis, que in ſtatua Ta- 
gis exaratur per quatuor alphabeta Hetruſca,” | 
We now relapſe into our old way; as, 19.“ Several let- 

« ters which paſſed between Dr. G. Hickes and a Popiſh 
<< prieſt,” &c. 1705. The perſon, on whoſe account this 
book was publiſhed, was the lady Theophila Nelſon, wife 
of Robert Nelſon, Eſq; 20. A ſecond collection of con- 
6 troverſial letters, relating to the church of England and 
& the church of Rome, as they paſſed between Dr. G. 
“ Hickes and an honourable lady.“ 1710. This lady was 
the lady Gratiana Carew of Hadcomb in Devonſhire. 21. 
| | „ «© Two 
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& Two Treatiſes : one of the chriſtian prieſthood, the other 
© of the dignity of the epiſcopal order, againſt a book in- 
s titled, The Rights of the Chriſtian Church.” The third edi- 
tion in 1711, enlarged into two volumes 8vo, 22. A 
*© ſeaſonable and modeſt apology in behalf of the Rev. Dr. 
* Hickes and other nonjurors, in a letter to Thomas Wile, 
* D.D.” 1710. 23. © A Vindication of Dr. Hickes, and the 
© author of the Seaſonable and modeſt Apology, from the re- 
*% flections of Dr. Wiſe,” &c. 1712. 24. T'wo volumes of 
© Sermons, moſt of which were before printed, with a preface 
© by Mr. Spinckes,” 1713, in 8vo. 25. Two Letters to Ro- 
c bert Nelſon, eſq; relating to biſhop Bull:“ publiſhed in Bull's 
life. 26. ** Some Queries propoſed to civil, canon, and common 
&« lawyers,” 1712. Printed after ſeveral editions, in 1714, 
with another title, © Seaſonable Queries relating to the birth 

and birth-right of a certain perſon.” After his death 
were publiſhed another volume of his ſermons, and ſome 

pieces relating to ſchiſm, ſeparation, &c. Beſides theſe 

works, there are many prefaces and recommendations writ- 

ten by him, at the earneſt requeſt of others, either authors 

or editors : but it would be very tedious and unentertaining 

to detain the reader with a particular account of them ; and 

it is not the leaſt neceſſary, becauſe ſuch an account would 

not illuſtrate his character a jot more than is done already. 


HIEROCLES, a great perſecutor of the Chriſtians in the 
beginning of the fourth century, was at firſt preſident of 
Bithynia, and afterwards governor of Alexandria: in both 
which ſituations he carried himſelf very furiouſly againſt the 
Chriſtians. Lactantius relates, that at the time he was teach- 
ing rhetorick in Bithynia, and the Chriſtian church under 
perſecution, two authors ſet themſelves to inſult and trample 
upon the truth that was oppreſſed. One of theſe writers was 
a philoſopher, who managed fo very ill, that, although he 
had the magiſtrate to ſupport his arguments, his work was 
deſpiſed and ſoon neglected. There was another,” ſays 
Lactantius, meaning Hierocles, *© who wrote more ſharply 
upon the ſubject. He was then one of the judges, and 
© had been the chief promoter of the bloody perſecution, 
&* which the Chriſtians ſuffered under the emperor Diocle- 


e ſian: but not contented with cruſhing them by his power, 


e he endeavoured alſo to deſtroy them with his pen. For 

© he compoſed two ſmall books, not indeed profeſſedly againſt 

<« the Chriſtians, left he ſhould ſeem to inveigh againſt them 

as an enemy; but addreſſed to the Chriſtians, that he 

„might be thought to 35 them kindly as a friend.“ 
4 
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Though Lactantius has not mentioned the name of Hierocles 
in this paſſage, yet it may be put paſt all doubt, that he meant 
him; for ſpeaking of this author a little farther, he ſays, 


© Auſus eſt libros ſuos nefarios, ac Dei hoſtes p:xanleis anno- 


Lib, v. c. 3. 
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tare;” that is, he had the aſſurance to intitle his abominable 
& and impious books, LOVERS oF TRUTH.” Now Euſe- 
bius wrote a book, which is ſtill extant, againſt theſe two 
books of Hierocles, and together with his name, has pro- 
duced their title at full length; Aoyor p1\vAnbeis T&05 N, , 
i, e. Sermones veri amantes ad Chriſtianos :” which circum- 
ſtance, joined to the account given by both Euſebius and 
Lactantius of theſe Aoyo ,h une, proves beyond all re- 
ply, that the writer Lactantius ſpoke of was no other than 

In theſe books Hierocles, as we learn from the writings 
of theſe fathers, and from the fragments preſerved of him 
by Euſebius, endeavoured to prove, that the Holy Scripture 
is falſe by ſhewing it to be inconſiſtent with itſelf. He in- 
ſiſted upon ſome points, which ſeemed to him to contradict 
each other; and he collected ſo many peculiarities relating 
to chriſtianity, that, as LaRantius ſays, he may well appear 
to have been a Chriſtian himſelf, He abuſed Peter and Paul, 
and the other diſciples, as though they had been the con- 
trivers of the cheat; and yet he confeſſed at the ſame time, 
that they wanted ſkill and learning, for that ſome of them 
gained their livelihood by fiſhing. He aſſerted alſo, that 
Chriſt himſelf, being baniſhed by the Jews, aſſembled nine 
hundred men, at the head of whom he robbed and plundered 
the country: and to evade the conſequence of Chriſt's mira- 
cles, which he did not deny, but imputed to magick, he 
pretended to prove, that Apollonius had pei formed ſuch or 
even greater wonders. Euſebius undertook, in his book 
againſt Hierocles, to confute the latter part of this work ; 
but, as Cave ſays, he has done it very indifferently, his 
& confutation being little more than a bare running over of 
5 Philoſtratus's Life of Apollonius.” LaGantius did not 
deſign to make a particular anſwer to Hierocles ; ſor he is fo 


far from following him cloſely, that he never anſwers directly 


any objection tranſcribed from his books. His deſign was 
to eſtabliſh the foundations of the goſpel, and to ruin thoſe 


of paganiſm; and he thought, as he tells us, that this would 


be anſwering at once all, that the adverſaries of chriſtianity 


Lib, v. c. 4. had publiſhed, or would publiſh for the future. 


It is reported, that the martyr Adeſius, tranſported with 
an holy zeal, ventured to approach Hierocles, while he was pre- 
2 ſiding 


\ 
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ſiding at the trial of ſome Chriſtians of Alexandria, and to Faſeb. de 
give him a box on the ear; upbraiding him at the ſame time," - * 
with his infamous cruelty, The remains of Hierocles wereet Vater,” | 
collected into one volume in 8vo. by biſhop Pearſon, and pub-Note, 22 
liſhed at London in the year 1654, with a very learned diſſer- 4 eule, "8 
tation about him and his writings prefixed. 4 Flee (220 AA a2 aff 
G * G eee < $ 
HIEROCLES, a Platonick philoſopher of the fifth *cen- eu, Var | 
tury, taught at Alexandria with great reputation, and was 1 
admired for the ſtrength of his mind, and the beauty and 
nobleneſs of his expreſſions. He wrote ſeven books upon 
Providence and Fate, and dedicated them to the philoſopher 
Olympiodorus, who by his embaſſies did the Roman em- 
pire great ſervices, under the emperors Honorius and Theo- 
doſius the younger. Theſe books however are loſt; and all 
we know of them is by the extracts, which are to be met Fiblioth. 
with in Photius. This philoſopher married only with a de-, 242. 
ſign to get children, as did alſo his diſciple Theoſebius 
which ſhews us, that the moſt celebrated Platonick philoſo- 
phers were perſuaded, that theſe were the true rules and real 
bounds of matrimony ; and that all beyond theſe limits was 
a diſorder, or at leaſt a licentiouſneſs, in which wiſe men 
ought not to indulge themſelves. Thus Theoſebius, finding 
that his wife was barren, made a ring of chaſtity, and gave 
it her. Formerly, ſaid he to her, I made you a preſent of 
a ring of generation; but now I give you a ring which will 
© help you to lead a continent life. You may continue with 
© me, if you pleaſe, and if you can contain yourſelf ; but 
if you do not like this condition, you may marry another 
man. I conſent to it; and the only favour I beg of you, 
be is, that we may part friends.” This Photius relates, 
who tells us alſo, that ſhe accepted the offer ; but whether 
the former or latter offer, we know not. . 
Hierocles wrote alſo A Commentary upon the Golden 
Verſes of Pythagoras, which is till extant, and has ſeveral 
times been publiſhed with thoſe verſes, 


HIERONY MUS, or, as he is commonly called Jerom, _ 
a very celebrated father of the church, was born of 3 IM 
Chriſtian parents at Strido, a town formerly ſituated upon 5. 267. 
the confines of Pannonia and Dalmatia, about the year 329. Oxon, 
His father Euſebius, who was a man of rank and ſubſtance, 274% 
took the greateſt care of his education; and after grounding 
him well in thelanguage of his own country, ſent him to Rome, 
where he was placed under the beſt maſters in every branch 


of 
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of literature. Donatus, well known for his commentarie? 
upon Virgil and Terence, was his maſter in grammar, as 
Apolog. 1. Jerom himſelf tells us in his firſt book againit Ruffinus: and 
adv. Ruff. under this maſter he made a prodigious progreſs in every 
thing relating to the belles lettres. He had alſo maſters in 
rhetorick, in Hebrew, and in divinity, who conducted him 
through all parts of learning, ſacred and profane; through 
hiſtory, antiquity, the knowledge of languages, and of the 
diſcipline and doctrines of the various ſects in philoſophy ; 
ſo that he might ſay of himſelf, as he afterwards did, with 
Apolog. 2. ſome reaſon, 4 Ego philoſophus, rhetor, grammaticus, dialec- 
adv. Ruff. ticus, Hebræus, Græcus, Latinus,” &c. He was particu- 
Hieronymi larly careful to accompliſh himſelf in rhetorick, or the art 
ee 5 of ſpeaking, becauſe, as Eraſmus ſays, he had obſerved, 
prefix. ope. that the generality of Chriſtians were deſpiſed as a rude illi- 
rib. Baſil, terate ſet of people; on which account he thought, that the 
1526. unconverted part of the world would ſooner be drawn over to 
chriſtianity, if it were but ſet off and enforced in a manner, 
ſuitable to the dignity and majeſty of it: Sperans futurum,” 
ſays Eraſmus, ut plures facris literis delectarentur, fi quis 
cc theologiæ majeſtatem dignitate ſermonis æquaſſet.“ However, 
as converſant as he was with profane learning in his youth, 
he renounced it intirely afterwards, and did all he could to 
make others renounce it too: for he relates a viſion, which 
he pretended was given to him, © in which he was dragged 
* to the tribunal of Chriſt, and terribly threatned, and even 
ſcourged for the grievous fin of reading ſecular and pro- 
Hieron, © fane writers, Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, whom for that 
Oper. tom. © reaſon he reſolved never to take into his hands any more.” 
w. P. u. If Jerom, as an Italian Ciceronian facetiouſly obſerved upon 
p. 414. edit. , : a , 
Benedict. this paſſage, was whipped for being a Ciceronian, that is, 
for writing altogether in the ſtyle and manner of Cicero, he 
ſuffered what he did not deſerve, and might have pleaded 
Not guilty: in the mean time, as the very learned and can- 
Jortin's Re-did writer, from whom we borrow this anecdote, remarks, 
. Jerom “ was a very good writer for the time in which he 
cal Hiftory, lived,“ and, we may add, would not in any time have 
v. ii. p. been reckoned a bad one. 
228. But to go on with our hiſtory. When Jerom had finiſhed 
his education at Rome, and reaped all the fruits, which 
books and good maſters could afford, he reſolved, for his 
farther improvement, to travel. He had a mind, ſays Eraſ- 
2 mus, to imitate Pythagoras, Plato, Apollonius, and other 
s great men, who viſited foreign countries for the ſake of en- 


larging and perfecting that knowledge guroad, which they 
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had acquired by ſtudy and application at home. Aſter being 
baptized therefore at Rome, which he was when an adult, 
he made the tour of Gaul; and ſtaid a long time in every 
city through which he paſſed, that he might have oppor- 
tunity and leiſure to examine the publick libraries, and to 
viſit the men of letters, with which that country then 
abounded. He ſtaid ſo long at Treveris, that he tranſcribed 
with his own hand a large volume of Hilary's concerning Sy- 
nods, which ſome time after he ordered to be ſent to him in 
the deſerts of Syria, From hence he went to Aquileia, where 
he became firſt acquainted with Ruffinus, who was a preſby- 
ter in. that town, and with whom he contracted an intimate 
friendſhip. When he had travelled as long as he thought ex- 
pedient, and ſeen every thing that was curious and worth his 
notice, he returned to Rome ; where he began to deliberate 
with himſelf, what courſe of life he ſhould take. Study and 
retirement were what he had ſet his heart upon, and he had 
collected a very excellent library of books; but Rome, he 
thought, would not be a proper place for him to refide in: 
it was not only noiſy and tumultuous for him, but as yet had , 
too much of the old leaven of paganiſm in it. He had ob. yi 2 
jections likewiſe againſt his own country, Dalmatia, whoſe Eraſm. 
inhabitants he repreſents, in one of his epiſtles, as intirely 
ſunk in ſenſuality and luxury, regardleſs of every thing that 
was good and praiſe-worthy, and gradually approaching to a 
ſtate of barbariſm : in mea patria ruſticitatis vernacula, ſays 
he, deus venter eſt, & in diem vivitur; et ſanctior eſt ille, 
qui ditior eſt.” After a conſultation therefore with his friends, 
he determined to retire into ſome very remote region; and 
ſo leaving his country, parents, ſubſtance, and taking no- 
thing with him but his books, and as much money as would 
be ſufficient for his journey, he ſet off from Italy for the 
Eaſtern parts of the world. Having paſſed through Dal- 
matia, Thrace, and ſome provinces of Afia Minor, his firſt 
care was to pay a viſit to Jeruſalem; for in thoſe days ſuch a 
journey was conſidered as a neceſſary act of religion, and 
incumbent upon all, who were in a condition to take it; and 
a man would have had but a low reputation for piety, who 
had not viſited the holy ground, and adored the bleſſed foot- 
ſteps of his Saviour, From Jeruſalem he went to Antioch, 
where he fell into a dangerous fit of illneſs; but having the 
good luck to recover from it, he left Antioch, and ſet for- 
ward in queſt of ſome more retired habitation; and after 
_ rambling over ſeveral cities and countries, with all which he 
was diſſatisſied on account of the cuſtoms and manners of the 


people, 
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people, he ſettled at laſt in a moſt frightful deſert of Syria, 
which was ſcarcely inhabited by any thing but wild beaſts. 
This however was no objection to Jerom: it was rather a 
recommendation of the place to him; for, ſays Eraſmus, 
ce he thought it better to cohabit with wild beaſts and wild 
« men, than with ſuch fort of Chriſtians as were uſually 
„ found in great cities; men half pagan, half chriſtian ; 
& chriſtians in nothing more than in name.” 

He was in his thirty-firſt year when he entered upon this 
monaſtick courſe of life; and he carried it, by his own prac- 
tice, to that height of perfection, which he ever after en- 
forced upon others ſo zealouſly by precept. He divided all 
his time between devotion and ſtudy : be exerciſed himſelf 


much in watchings and faſtings ; ſlept little, eat leſs, and 


hardly allowed himſelf any recreation at all. He applied 
himſelf very ſeverely to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
which he is ſaid to have gotten by heart; as well as to the 
ſtudy of the Oriental languages, which he conſidered as the 
only keys which could let him into the true ſenſe and mean- 
ing of them. After he had ſpent four years in this dreadful 
ſituation and laborious way of life, his health grew ſo impair- 
ed, that he'was obliged to return to Antioch : where the church 
at that time was divided by factions, Meletius, Paulinus, and 
Vitalis all claiming a right to the biſhoprick of that place. 
Jerom being a ſon of the church of Rome, where he was 
baptized, could not eſpouſe any party, till he knew the ſenſe 
of his own church upon this conteſted right. Accordingly 
he wrote to Damaſus, then biſhop of Rome, to know whom 
he muſt conſider as the lawful biſhop of Antioch; and upon 
Damaſus's naming Paulinus, Jerom acknowledged him as 
ſuch, and was ordained a prieſt by him in the year 378. 

From this time Jerom's reputation for piety and learning 
began to ſpread abroad, and be known in the world. He 
went ſoon after to Conſtantinople, where he ſpent a good 
deal of time with Gregory Nazianzen; whom he did not 
difdain to call his maſter, and to own, that he learned of 
him the right method of expounding the Holy Scriptures. 
Afterwards, in the year 382, he went to Rome with Paulinus 
biſhop of Antioch, and Epiphanius biſhop of Salamis in the 
iſle of Cyprus; where he ſoon became known to Damaſus, 
and was made his ſecretary. Jerom acquitted himſelf in this 
poſt very well, and * found time to compoſe ſeveral works. 
Upon the death of Damaſus, which happened in the year 
385, he began to entertain thoughts of travelling to the Eaſt 
again: to which he was moved chiefly by the Rn 
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and vexations he met with from the Origeniſts, or followers 
of Origen at Rome. For theſe, when they had in vain en- 


deavoured, ſays Cave, to draw him over to their party, — 
as above. 


raiſed infamous reports and calumnies againſt him. The 
charged him, among other things, with a criminal paſſion for one 
Paula, an eminent matron in whoſe houſe he had lodged dur- 
ing his reſidence at Rome, and who was as illuſtrious for her 
piety as for the ſplendor of her birth and the dignity of her 
rank, For theſe and other reaſons he was determined to 
quit Rome, and accordingly embarked for the Eaſt in Auguſt 
385, attended by a great number of monks and Jadies, whom 
he had perſuaded to embrace the aſcetick way of life. He 
failed to Cyprus, where he paid a viſit to Epiphanius ; and 
arrived afterwards at Antioch, where he was kindly received 
by his friend Paulinus. From Antioch he went to Jeruſa- 
lem; and the year following from Jeruſalem into Egypt. 
Here he vilited ſeveral monaſteries, but finding to his great 
rief the monks every where infatuated with the errors of 
8 he returned to Bethlehem, a town near Jeruſalem, 
that he might be at liberty to cheriſh and propagate his own 
errors, without any diſturbance or interruption from abroad. 
This whole peregrination is particularly related by himſelf, 
in one of his pieces againſt Ruffinus; and as it is very cha- 
racteriſtick, and ſhews much of his ſpirit and manner of wri- 
ting, we think it may not be diſagreeable to the reader to ſee 
it in his own language. Vis noſſe profectionis meæ de urbe 


ordinem? ſays he to Ruffinus : Narrabo breviter. Menſe Apolog. 2. 
Auguſto, flantibus Eteſiis, cum ſancto Vincentio preſbytero, ad. Ruff. 


et aliis monachis, qui nunc Hieroſolymæ commorantur, na- 
vim in Romano portu ſecurus aſcendi, maxima me ſancto- 
rum frequentia proſequente. Veni Rhegium: in Scyllzo 
littore paululum ſteti; ubi veteres didici fabulas, et præcipi- 


tem fallacis Ulixis curſum, et Syrenarum cantica, et inſa- 


tiabilem Charybdis voraginem. Cumque mihi accolæ illius 
loci multa narrarent, darentque conſilium, ut non ad Protei 
columnas, ſed ad Ionæ portum navigarem; hunc enim fu- 
gientium et turbatorum, illum ſecuri hominis eſſe curſum; 
malui per Malæas et Cycladas Cyprum pergere, ubi ſuſceptus 


aà venerabili Epiſcopo Epiphanio, cujus tu teſtimonio glo- 


riaris: veni Antiochiam, ubi fruitus ſum communione pon- 
tificis confeſſoriſque Paulini ; et deductus ab eo media hieme 
et frigore graviſſimo, intravi Hieroſolymam. Vidi multa 
miracula; et quz prius ad me fama pertulerat, oculorum in- 


dicio comprobavi. Inde contendi Ægyptum: luſtravi mo- 


naſteria nitriæ; et inter ſanctorum choros aſpides latere per- 
ſpexi. 
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ſpexi. Protinus concito gradu Bethlehem meam reverſus 
ſum, ubi adoravi præſepe et incunabula ſalvatoris,” &c. 
He had now. fixed upon Bethlehem, as the propereſt place 


of abode for him, and beſt accommodated to that courſe of 


life which he intended to purſue; and was no ſooner arrived 
here, than he met with Paula, and other ladies of quality, 
who had followed him from Rome, with the ſame view of 


devoting themſelves to a monaſtick life. His fame for learn- 


Eraſm. 
Epiſt. I, V. 
= 


ing. and piety was indeed ſo very extenſive, that numbers of 
both ſexes flocked from all parts and diſtances, to be trained 
up under him, and to form their manner of living according 
to his inſtructions. This moved the pious Paula to found four 
monaſteries ; three for the uſe of females, over which ſhe © 
herſelf preſided, and one for males, which was committed 
to Jerom. Here Jerom enjoyed all that repoſe, which he 
had long deſired; and he laboured abundantly in the vineyard, 
as well in regard to the ſouls committed to his care, as in 
compoſing ſeveral great and uſeful works. He had enjoyed 
it probably to the end of. his life, if Origeniſm had not pre- 
vailed ſo mightily in thoſe parts: but as Jerom had an ab- 
horrence for every thing that looked like hereſy, it was im- 
poſſible for him to continue paſſive, while theſe aſps, as 
he calls them above, were inſinuating their deadly poiſon 
into all, why had the misfortune to fall in their way. This 
engaged him in terrible wars with John biſhop of Jeruſalem 
and Ruffinus of Aquileia, which laſted many years. Ruf- 
finus and Jerom had of old been intimate friends; but 
Ruffinus having of late years ſettled in the neighbourhood of 
Jeruſalem, and eſpouſed the part of the Origeniſts, the en- 
mity between them was on that account the more bitter. 
2 had alſo ſeveral other quarrels upon his hands; for as 
reſy was to receive no quarter from this ſaint, ſo his 
righteous ſoul was perpetually vexed by Satan from one quar- 
ter or another. In the year 410, when Rome was beſieged 
by the Goths, many fled from thence to Jeruſalem and the 
Holy Land, and were kindly received by Jerom into his 
monaſtery, He died in the year 420, which was the gift 
of his age; and is ſaid to have preſerved his vivacity and 
vigour to the laſt, iv. Ws 
Eraſmus, who wrote the life of Jerom, and gave the firſt 
edition of his works in 1526, ſays, that he was undoubted- 
ly the greateſt ſcholar, the greateſt orator, and the greateſt 
“ divine, that chriſtianity had then produced.” Suppoſing 
this true, as perhaps it is, may we not wonder at Eraſmus 
for his partiality to Jerom, and his prejudices againſt Origen ? 
INE: 5 | | Origen, 
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Origen, ſays an eminent writer, was very learned and in- 
„ genious, and indefatigably induſtrious: his whole life or in's Re- 
« from his\ early years was ſpent in examining, teaching, marks on 
c and explaining the Scriptures, to which he joined the ſtudy Ecclef. Hit, 
<« of philoſophy and polite literature.“ So much, would,” *: 
Eraſmus reply, may, be fairly ſaid of Jerom, But Origen 
* was humble, modeſt, and patient under great injuries and 
& cruel treatment,” which cannot be ſo fairly ſaid of Jerom zig. 
who, it is well known, was of a temper juſt the reverſe of 
this. Jerom, ſays a late noble author, was © an impudenty,;,,. 
% and ſcurrilous Hungarian, and wrote againſt his adver- broke Phi- 
&« ſaries with all the ferocity of a modern huſſar:“ which, loſophical 
. works, Eſ- 

though the language of an enemy, is not advanced altogether, iv. Sect. 
without reaſon ; for let us only hear what a friend would ſay; 41. 
Cave in particular, who never yet was charged with want 
of juſtice to the fathers, and !who therefore may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to ſpeak the truth, how diſadvantageous ſoever 
to the party concerned. Jerom, ſays this hiftorian of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers, „ was, with Eraſmus's leave, a hot and 
« furious man, who had no command at all over his paſ. rt. _ 
„ flons, When he was once provoked, he treated his adver- 268. g 
& ſaries in the rougheſt manner, and did not even abſtain 
“ from invective and ſatyr: witneſs what he has written 
„ againſt Ruffinus, who was formerly his friend, againſt 
« John biſhop of Jeruſalem, Jovinian, Vigilantius, and 
© others. Upon the ſlighteſt provocation he grew exceſſively 
“ abuſive, and threw out all the ill language he could rake 
together, tota convitiorum plauſtra evomit, without the 
« leaſt regard to the ſituation, rank, learning, and other cir- 
& cumſtances of the perfons he had to do with. And what 
© wonder, ſays Cave, when it is common with him to treat 
* even St, Paul himſelf in very harſh and inſolent terms? 
charging him, as he does, with ſoleciſms in language, 
&« falſe expreſſions, and a vulgar uſe of words.” We do not 
quote this with any view of dettacting from the real merit of 
Jerom, but only to note the partiality of Eraſmus, in de- 
tending, as he does very ſtrenuouſly in his Life, this moſt 
exceptionable part of his character ; this want of candour 
and ſpirit of perſecution, to which Eraſmus himſelf was ſo 
averſe, that he has ever been highly praiſed by proteſtants, 
and as highly diſpraiſed by papiſts, for placing all his glory 
in moderation. 
. Critical and learned excurſions are not agreeable to 
the plan, we have - propoſed to follow in theſe; memoirs ; 
elle we might eaſily ſhew, that Jerom was as excep- 
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tionable in many parts of his literary character, as he was in 
his moral, whatever Eraſmus or his panegyriſts may have 
{aid to the contrary: that inſtead of an orator, he was only 
a declaimer; that, though he undertook to tranſſate ſo many 
things out of Greek and Hebrew, he was not accurately 
ſkilled in either of thoſe languages; and that he did not 
reaſon clearly, conſiſtently, and preciſely upon any ſubject 
whatever, This has been ſhewn in part already by Mr. 
Le Clerc, in a book intitled, Queſtiones Hieronymianz, 
printed at Amſterdam in the year 1700, by way of Critique 
upon the Benedictine edition of his works. In the mean 
time we are very ready to acknowledge, that the writings of 
Jerom are uſeful, and deſerve to be read by all, who have 
any regard for ſacred antiquity. They have many uſes in 
common with other writings of eccleſiaſtical authors, and 
many peculiar to themſelves. "The writings of Jerom teach 
us the doctrines, the rites, the manners, and the learning 
of the age, in which he lived; and theſe alſo we learn from 
the writings of other fathers. But the peculiar uſe of Je- 
rom's works is, 1. Their exhibiting to us more fragments of 
the ancient Greek tranſlators of the Bible, than the works of 
any other father; 2. Their informing us of the opinions 
which the Jews of that age had of the fignification of many 
Hebrew words, and of the ſenſe and meaning they put upon 
many paſſages in the Old Teſtament; and, 3. Their con- 
veying to us the opinion of Jerom himſelf; who, though he 
muſt always be read with caution, on account of his decla- 
matory and hyperbolical ſtile, and the liberties he allowed 
himſelf of feigning and prevaricating upon certain occaſions, 
will perhaps, upon the whole, be found to have had more 
judgment as well as more learning than any father who went 
before him. | | 

There have been ſeveral editions of his works: the firſt, 
as we have obſerved above, by Eraſmus at Baſil in 1526, 
which, by the way, was dedicated to Warham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; the laſt at Paris, in 1693, by a Benedictine 
monk, whom Le Clerc, in the book above mentioned, has 
ſhewn not to have been perfectly qualified for the work he 
undertook, though his edition is reckoned the beſt that has 
been given. | 


HILARIUS, an ancient father of the chriſtian church, 
who flouriſhed in the fourth century, was born, as St. Jerom 
Comment. tells us, at Poitiers in France; but in what year, is not any 
in Galat. where mentioned. His parents were of rank and — 
an 
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and had him liberally educated in the Pagan religion, which 
they themſelves profeſſed, and which Hilary did not forſake, 
till many years after he was grown up: when reflecting, as giphioth. 
Dupin ſays, upon the groſs errors of paganiſm, he was bydes Aut, 
little and little conducted to the truth, and at laſt confirmed Eeccleſ. 
in it by reading the Holy Scriptures. After he was perfectly 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian re igion, he was baptized together 
with his wife and daughter, who were alſo converted with 
him. He was advanced to the biſhoprick of Poictiers in the 
year 355, as Baronius fixes it; though Cave ſees no reaſon,,., I. 
why he might not be made biſhop of that place ſome years ter. tom. x, 
before. As ſoon as he was raiſed to this dignity, he became p. 213. 
a moſt zealous champion of the orthodox faith, and diſtin. On. 7749» 
guiſhed himſelf particularly againſt the Arians, whoſe doc- 
trines were at that time gaining ground in France, In the 
year 356, he was ſent by Conſtantius to ſupport the party of 
Athanaſius at the ſynod of Beterra, or Beziers, againſt Sa- 
turninus biſhop of Arles, who had juſt before been excom- 
municated by the biſhops of France; but Saturninus intrigued 
with ſo much art againſt him, that he prevailed with the em- 
peror, who was then at Milan, to order him to be baniſhed. 
Accordingly Hiliry was baniſhed to Phrygia, where he con- 
tinued four years, and applied himſelf during that time to the 
compoſing ſeveral works. He wrote his twelve books upon 
the Trinity, which Cave calls “a noble work,” and which have nis, Lie. 
been ſo much admired by the orthodox believers. He wrote ut fupra. 
alſo a treatiſe concerning Synods, which he addreſſed to 
the biſhops of France; wherein he explains to them the 
ſenſe of the Eaſtern churches upon the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and alſo their manner of holding councils. This trea- 
tiſe was drawn up by Hilary, after the council of Ancyra 
in 358, whoſe canons he ſets forth in it; and before the 
councils of Rimini and Seleucia, which were called in the 
beginning of the year 359. Some time after he was ſent to 
the council of Seleucia, where he defended the Gallican 
biſhops from the imputation of Sabellianiſm, which the 
Arians had fixed upon them; and boldly aſſerted the ſound and 
orthodox faith of the Weſtern biſhops. He was fo favourably 
received, and ſo much reſpected by this council, that they 
admitted him as one, who ſhould give in his opinion, and 
aſſiſt in a determination among their biſhops : but finding the 
greater part of them to be Arian, he would not a&t. Never- 
theleſs he continued at Seleucia, till the council was over; 
a when ſceing the orthodox faith in the utmoſt peril, he fol- 
lowed the deputies of the council to Conſtantinople, and 
Vol. VI. Dy peli- 
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etitioned the emperor to diſpute publickly with the Arians 

he Arians perceiving what a powerful adverſary they were 
likely to find in Hilary, contrived to have him ſent to France, 
whither paſſing through Italy he arrived in the year 360, with- 
out being abſolved in the mean time from the ſegtence of 
baniſhment. However, after the catholick biſhops had re- 
covered their uſual liberty and authority under ee the 
Apoſtate, Hilary aſſembled ſeveral councils in France, to 
re-eſtabliſh the ancient orthodox faith, and to condemn the 
determinations of the ſynods of Rimini and Seleucia, He 
condemned Saturninus biſhop of Arles, but pardoned thoſe 
who acknowledged their error; and, in ſhort, he beſtirred 
himſelf ſo heartily in this great affair, that, as Sulpicius Se- 
verus ſays, it was agreed on all hands, that France was in 
great meaſure freed from Arianiſm by the ſingle influence 


lib. is, c. 46, and endeavours of Hilary. He extended his care likewiſe 


Biblioth, 
&c. as 
above, 


on this account to Italy and foreign churches, and was par- 
ticularly qualified, as Ruffinus obſerves, to recover men from 
the error of their ways, becauſe he was “ vir natura lenis, 
placidus, fimulque eruditus, & ad perſuadendum commo- 
diſſimus: an excellent obſervation, ſays the candid Dupin, 
% and very proper leſſon of inſtruction to all who are em- 
«© ployed in the converſion of hereticks.“ 

About the year 367, Hilary had another opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing his zeal againſt Arianiſm. The emperor Va- 
lentinian coming to Milan iſſued forth an edit, by which he 
obliged all to acknowledge Auxentius for their biſhop. Hi- 


lary, perſuaded that Auxentius was at the bottom an Arian, 


preſented a petition to the emperor, in which he declared 
Auxentius to be a blaſphemer, whoſe opinions were oppoſite 
to thoſe of the church. Upon this the emperor ordered 
Hilary and Auxentius to diſpute it publickly ; where Auxen- 
tius, after many ſubtleties and evidive ſhifts to prevent be- 
ing depoſed from his biſhoprick, was forced to own, that 
Jeſus Chriſt *© was indeed God; of the ſame ſubſtance and 
& divinity with the Father.“ The emperor believed this profeſ- 
fion ſincere, and embraced his communion ; but Hilary con- 
tinued ſtill to call him a heretick, and moſt wicked prevari- 
cator with God and man : on which account he was ordered 
to depart from Milan, as one who diſturbed the peace of the 
church. Hilary died the latter end of this year, after many 
ſtruggles and endeavours to ſupport the catholick faith. His 
works have been publiſhed ſeveral times : but the laſt and beſt 


edition of them was given by the Benedictines in the year 


1693 at Paris, Of his twelve books upon the Trinity, St. 
Jerom 
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quid eloquentia, quicquid ſacrarum literarum cognitione 
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Jerom has ſpoken thus : Hilarĩus meorum confeſſor temporum 
et epiſcopus duodecim Quintiliani libros et ſtilo imitatus eſt Epiſt. ad 
et numero.” And Eraſmus, in the preface to that edition Magu. tom. 


which he gave of Hilary's works, ſays, that in theſe books "_ 
he ſeems to have take pains to ſhew, © quicquid ingenio, quic- 


poſſet.” He was likewiſe a man of great piety as well as great 
parts and learning, of which the ancient author of the life 
of him, attributed to Fortunatus, has given us this inſtance, 
He. tells us, that when Hilary went to Phrygia into baniſh- 
ment, leaving his wife and daughter behind him at Poitiers, 
he had a viſion which informed him, that a young man of 
great wealth and power wanted to marry his daughter; but 
that Hilary prevented the match by his prayers, in which he 
earneſtly begged that ſhe might only be married to Jeſus 9 
Chriſt. The author adds, that after his return from exile, . 
upon her expreſſing an inclination to be married, Hilary 
prayed the Lord again to take her from this vain world to 
himſelf: the reſult of which, it ſeems, was, that the young 
lady, as well as her mother, whom we muſt ſuppoſe to have 
been upon this occaſion too much in her intereſt, died in a 
very ſhort time after. To be ſerious, we do not mean to Dupin, as 
produce theſe ſtories as proofs of Hilary's piety, but rather be. 
of that ſpirit of fiction and lying, which poſſeſſed the zealous 

advocates and encouragers of a monkiſh life in the fifth age 

of the church, and indeed ever after. 


HILDEBERT, biſhop of Mans, and afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Tours in the twelfth century, was born at Lavar- 
din, a town in the province of Main, in France. He is com- 
memorated by Mr. Bayle for a circumſtance, as it appears, 
on account of which, in our humble opinion, he had better 
have been forgotten; and that is, for having led a very diſſo- 
lute life, before he was raiſed to the epiſcopal character. Even 
after he was promoted to the dignity of an archdeacon, he 
took ſo many concubines, that he had a very great number 
of baſtard ſons and daughters. This is what Ivo biſhop of 
Chartres wrote to him. Some of the moſt ancient perſons 
&* of the church of Mans, who ſay they are very well ac- 
% quainted with your former way of living, aſſert, that you 
* indulged yourſelf in ſenſual pleaſures to that degree, that 
< after you was made an archdeacon, you uſed to lie with a 
© whole tribe of concubines, by whom you have had many 
e boys and girls.” Hildebert however was a man of great , Lett. 
learning, as well as merit in oy reſpects. Father Maimbourg ye 475th, 

e 2 com- 
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commends him highly, calls him the bleſſed Hildebert, and 
aſſerts him to have been one of the moſt holy and moſt learned 
prelates, the Gallican church ever had. We have ſome 
letters, ſays he, and other beautiful works of his in the 
< collection of the fathers. St. Bernard ftiles him the ex- 
« cellent pontiff and chief ſupport of the church; whom 
the moſt celebrated writers mention with great- elogium, 


. and whoſe holineſs God himſelf was pleaſed to ſhew, and 


* to honour by the miracles, which were performed at his 


«© tomb. And on this occaſion, to do his memory the juſtice 


«© it deſerves, I think myſelf obliged to obſerve, that they 


„ who on the credit of a letter of Ivo of Chartres have 


Hiſt, du 
Luthera- 
niſme, Liv. 
ii. p. 192. 


Menage, 
Hiſt. de 

Sable, p. 
107, &c. 


* aſſerted the difloluteneſs of his life, when he was made 
„ biſhop of Mans, have intirely miſtaken him for another; 
ce being milled by the inſcription of that letter, in which 
& they found Ildeberto inſtead of Aldeberto, as the ancient 
& manuſcripts read it.” But father Maimbourg's criticiſm, 
which is taken from monſieur Juret's notes on Ivo of 


Chartres's Life, has not availed at all in Hildebert's favour : 


ſince it is well known, that no other perſon was elected biſhep 
of Mans in Ivo's time, but Hildebert; who was raiſed 
_ an archdeacon to the biſhop's ſee, which Ivo alſo ob- 
erves. | 

Father Maimbourg relates afterwards, how Hildebert was 
tranſlated from the biſhoprick of Mans to the archbiſhoprick 
of Tours by pope Honorius II. in the year 1125 ; and ob- 
ſerves, that this prelate finding king Lewis the Big, to have 


given two canonſhips in his dioceſe during the vacancy of 


that ſce, went himſelf to court to make his humble repre- 


ſentations to the king. His majeſty heard him; but as he 


would not be ſatisfied with the ſentence that was given, and 
demanded a canonical judgment, all the income of his 
archbiſhoprick was ſeized upon on account of his obſti- 


nacy. This made him have recourſe to the moſt humble 


petitions; and he recommended his caſe to a biſhop, for 
whom the king had a great eſteem. ** I do not write to 
«6 you, ſays he, with a deſign to complain of the king's pro- 


<--ceedings againſt me; nor to rouze you by my expoſtu- 
lation; nor to raiſe clamors, troubles, ſeditions, and 
«© ſtorms againſt the Lord's Anointed ; nor to demand, that 
<< the ſeverities and cenſures of the church be made uſe of 


„ nE againſt him. Far from it: I only beg of you, that by 


60 your kind and charitable offices, you would prevail upon 
© his majeſty, not to exert the weapons of his anger and 
"0 indigna- 


731, 1s 


& indignation againſt a poor biſhop, full of years, and who Hild, 


ce defires nothing but reſt,” 


Lucam Da- 


Hildebert wrote a very ſmart letter againſt the court ofcherium, 
Rome. The deſcription he gives of the vices of that court tom. 13. 
is very lively and elegant; and we find as lively and elegant Fieiles. 


a tranſlation of it, in French, by Monſieur du Pleſſis Mor- 


nay in his Myſtere d'Iniquite. He was but biſhop of Mans, P. 280. 


when he wrote that letter; but when he wrote another to 
pope Honorius II. complaining that all the cauſes were car- 
ried to Rome by way of appeal, he was archbiſhop of Tours. 
He wrote a deſcription of Rome in Latin verſe, which ends 

with theſe two lines : | 


Urbs fxlix, ſi vel Dominis urbs illa careret, 
Vel Dominis eſſet turpe carere fide. 


| That is, 
« Happy city, if it had no maſters, or if it were ſeanda- 
c lous for thoſe maſters to be unfaithful.” 


HILL (AARoN) a poet, whoſe father was a gentleman of 
Malmeſbury- Abbey in Wiltſhire, was born in Beaufort-Build= 
ings in the Strand London, upon February the 10th, 1684-5, 
He was ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool, which however he left, 
on account of hls narrow circumſtances occaſioned by his fa- 
ther's miſmanagement, at fourteen years of age. Shortly 
after he formed a reſolution of paying a viſit to his relation 
lord Paget, then ambaſſador at Conſtantinople; and accord- 
ingly embarked on board a ſhip, going there, March the 2d, 
1700, When he arrived, lord Paget received him with much 
ſurpriſe as well as pleaſure; wondering, that a perſon ſo 
young ſhould run the hazard of ſuch a voyage, to viſit a re- 
lation, whom he only knew by character. The ambaſſador 
immediately provided for him a very learned eccleſiaſtick in 
his own houſe; and under his tuition, ſent him to travel, fo 
that he had an opportunity of ſeeing Egypt, Paleſtine, and a 
great part of the eaſtern country. With lord Paget he re- 
turned home about the year 1703, and in his journey ſaw 
moſt of the courts in Europe. A few years after, he was de- 
fired to accompany Sir William Wentworth, who was then 
going to make the tour of Europe; and with him he tra- 
velled two -or three years. About the year 1709, he pub- 
liſhed his firſt poem, intitled Camillus, in honour of the 
earl of Peterborough, who had been general in Spain: and 

| Ee 3 being 


122 


r. | 
being the ſame year made maſter of the Theatre in Drury+ 
lane, he wrote his firſt tragedy, Elfrid, or the Fair Inconſtant, 
at the deſire of the famous actor Mr. Barton Booth, which 
from his firſt beginning of it he compleated in little more 
than a week. In the year 1710, he was maſter of the opera- 
houſe in the Hay*Market; and then he wrote an opera called 
Rinaldo, which met with great ſucceſs, and was the firſt that 
Mr. Handel compoſed, after he came to England. His genius 
ſeems to have been beſt adapted to the buſineſs of the ſtage ; 
and while he held the management, he conducted both 
theatres to the ſatisfaction of the public: but having ſome miſ- 
underſtanding with the then lord Chamberlain, he relinquiſh- 
ed it in a few months. | | | 

But Mr. Hill was not only a poet; he was alſo a great 
projector. In the year 1715, he undertook to make an oy], 


as ſweet as that from olives, of the beech-nuts, and obtain- 


ed a patent for the purpoſe : but ſome how or other the un- 
dertaking came to nothing. In 1716 he wrote another tra- 
gedy, called The Fatal Viſion, or The Fall of Siam: ta 
which he prefixed this motto out of Horace, . 


J not for vulgar admiration write: 
To be well read, not much, is my delight. 


About the year 1718, he wrote a poem, called the Northern 
ftar, upon the actions of the Czar Peter the Great; and ſe- 
veral years after he was complimented with a gold medal from 
the empreſs Catherine, according to the Czar's defire before 
his death. He was alſo to have wrote his life from papers of 
the Czar's, which were to have been ſent to him : but the 
death of the Czarina, quickly after, prevented it. In 1728, 
he made a journey into the North of Scotland, where he had 
been about two years before ; having contracted with the 
York-buildings company, concerning many woods of great 
extent in that kingdom, for timber for the uſes of the navy. 
He found fome difficultics in this affair: for when the trees 
were by his order chained together into floats, the ignorant 
Highlanders refuſed to venture themſelves on them down the 
river Spey, till he firſt went himſelf to convince them there 
was no danger, Howeyer, in this paſſage he found a great 
obſtacle in the rocks, on which he ordered fires to be made 
when the river was low, and great quantities of water to be 
thrown ; by which means they were broken to pieces, and 
thrown down, ſo that the paſſage became eaſy for the wy 

FS his 


* 


11 


This project however, like the former, came to nought; 
upon which, Mr. Hill, after a ſtay of ſeveral months in the 
Highlands, quitted Scotland, and went to Tork. In that re- 
tirement in the North, he wrote a poem, called The Pro- 
greſs of Wit, “ being a caveat for the uſe of an eminent 
„ writer.” This was intended for Mr. Pope, who, it ſeems, 
had been the aggreſſor in the Dunciad, and, as Mr. Hill's 
friends ſay, was made very uneaſy by it. The firſt eight 
lines are as follow : 


Tuneful Alexis, on the Thame's fair ſide, 

The ladies play-thing, and the muſes pride, 
With merit popular, with wit polite, 

Eaſy though vain, and elegant though light: 
Deſiring and deſerving others praiſe, 

Poorly accepts a fame he ne'er repays : 

Unborn to cheriſh, ſneakingly approves, 

And wants the ſoul to ſpread the worth he loves: 


In the year 1731, he met with the greateſt ſhock, that 
affliction ever gave him, though it is ſaid he was born to com- 
bat it in all its ſhapes: and that was in the loſs of a wife, 
to whom he had been married above twenty years. She was 
the only daughter of Edmund Morris, Eſq; of Stratford in 


Eſſex, by whom he had nine children, and alſo a handfome 


fortune. He wrote the following epitaph for a monument he 
deſigned to erect over her grave: 


Enough, cold ſtone ! ſuffice her long lov'd name; 
Words are too weak to pay her virtues claim. 
Temples, and tombs, and tongues ſhall waſte away, 
And power's vain pomp in mould'ring duſt decay. 
But ere mankind a wife more perfect ſee, 

Eternity, O Time! ſhall bury thee. 


It would be tedious to enumerate all the pieces that Mr, 
Hill wrote in poetry and proſe. Four volumes have been 
publiſhed in 8vo. ſince his death; but we do not find, that 
they are in any great vogue with the public, which may make 
it leſs neceſſary for us to be particular about them. Perhaps 
this gentleman's being too ſtrained and affected both in his 
thoughts, and alſo in his manner of expreſſing them, rather 
than his want of either genius or judgment, may in ſome 
meaſure account for the cool reception they have met with. 


His laſt production was a tragedy called Merope, which was 
| | Ee 4 brought 
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6 HILLIARD. 


brought upon the ſtage in Drury-lane by Mr. Garrick. 
There are ſome lines in the beginning of it, which may be 
conſidered as a propheſy of his own approaching diſſolution : - 


Cover'd in fortune's ſhade, I reſt reclin'd : 

My griefs all filent ; and my joys reſign'd. 

With patient eye life's evening gloom ſurvey : 

Nor ſhake th' out-haft'ning ſands, nor bid them ſtay. 

Yet while from life my ſetting proſpects fly, n 
Fain would my mind's weak offspring ſhun to die, &c. 


Mr. Hill died February the 8th 1749, as it is ſaid, in the 
very minute of the earthquake, after enduring a twelve- 
month's torment of body with great calmneſs and reſignation. 
He was interred in the ſame grave with his wife, in the great 
cloiſter of Weſtminſter-abbey, near the lord Godolphin's 
tomb. ä 

Memoirs of An author is juſt come to our hands, who paſſes the fol- 

RN 4 lowing judgment of Mr. Hill; . whoſe character, he ſays, 

p. 80, 6 ſeems to have been almoſt as ſingular as his adventures. 
« Born of a good family, and endowed with ſome natural 
te talents, he might perhaps have arrived at that eminence to 
« which he aſpired, could he have confined himſelf to any 
« ſingle purſuit, But he was one of thoſe enterpriſing 
« ſpirits, that attempt every thing; and for want of diſ- 
« cerning their proper province, bring nothing to perfec- 
© tion. He travelled much, read much, and wrote much; 
cc and all, as it ſhould ſeem, to very little purpoſe. His in- 
& timate acquaintance with the moſt eminent perfons of an 
<« age ſo fruitful in Beaux Eſprits inflamed his natural ardor 
& to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the Belles Lettres. He fancied 
« that he was deſtined to be a great poet; and the high com- 
« pliments he received from one that was really ſuch (namely, 
« Mr. Pope) confirmed him in that error.----From poetry to 
c mulic the paſſage was natural and eaſy : but from com- 
* poſing dramas to be ſet to the extracting oil from beech- 
« nuts was a tranſition, quite peculiar to ſuch a verſatile ge- 
& nius as Mr. Hill,” 


HILLIARD (NicnorLas) a celebrated Engliſh limner, 
who drew Mary queen of Scots in water-colours, when ſhe 
was but eighteen years of age; wherein he ſucceeded to ad- 
miration, and gained a general applauſe. He was both gold- 
ſmith, carver, and limner to queen Elizabeth, whoſe pic- 
ture he drew feyeral times ; particularly once, when he made 

| » 


HIPPARCHYIA:; 


a whole length of her, fitting on her throne. The famous 
Dr. Donne has celebrated this painter in a poem of his, called 
*The Storm ;” where he ſays, 


| An hand, an eye, 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth an hiſtory, 


HIPPARCHIA, a celebrated lady of antiquity, was born nioges. 


at Maronea, a city of Thrace, and flouriſhed in the time of Laert. de 


Alexander. She addicted herſelf to philoſophy, and was ſo 
charmed with the Cynic Crates's diſcourſe, that ſhe was de- 
termined to marry him at any rate. She was courted by a 
great many lovers, who were handſome men, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their rank and riches; and her relations preſſed 
her to chooſe an huſband from theſe. But ſhe anſwered, that 
ſhe had ſufficiently conſidered the affair, and was perſuaded 


nc one could be richer and handſomer than Crates ; and that, Apuleius, 
if they would not marry her to him, ſhe would ſtab herſelf. in Floridis. 


Upon this her friends had recourſe to Crates himſelf; deſired 
him to exert all his eloquence, and to make uſe of all his 
authority with this maid, in order to cure her of her paſſion. 
He did ſo; but ſhe ſtill continued obſtinate and reſolved, At 
laſt, finding arguments ineffectual, he diſplayed his poverty 
before her: he ſhewed her his crooked back, his cloak, his 
bag; and told her, that ſhe could not be his wife, without 
leading ſuch a life as his ſe& preſcribed. She declared her- 
ſelf infinitely pleaſed with the propoſal, and took the habit 


of the order. She loved Crates to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 


rambled every where, and went to entertainments, with him ; 
though this was what the other Grecian Jadies never did. 


Nay, ſhe did not even ſcruple to pay him conjugal duty in the 


open ſtreets: for, as Apuleius relates, he led her to the por- 
tico, which was one of the moſt ſtately public buildings in 
Athens, and where the greateſt number of people continually 
reſorted; and there conſummated his marriage. All the 
world would have ſeen it, and the bride was determined to 
entertain them with that ſhew ; but one of Crates's friends 
ſpread his cloak about them, and made thus a kind of cur- 
tains, which prevented the people from ſeeing them. This 
was love's grand triumph; and the virtue of ſhame, which 
is moſt natural to the fair ſex, was made a facrifice to it, 
It was indeed one of the tenets of the ſtoics, not to be 
aſhamed of any thing that was natural, on which pretence 
they uſed to lie with their wives in public; yet it cannot 
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HURT ARCHUS. 


be imagined, that the cold principle of conformity could ever 
have brought this lady to ſubmit to ſo unnatural a cuftom. 


She wrote ſome things, which have not been tranſmitted 


Strab. 
Geogr. Lib. 
xii, and 
Suidas in 


voce Hipp. 


down to us: among which were * Tragedies ; Philoſophi- 
c cal Hypotheſes or ſuppoſitions; ſome reaſonings and 
& queſtions propoſed to Theodorus ſurnamed the Atheiſt,” 
She once dined with Theodorus at Lyſimachus's houſe, and 
propoſed a ſubtle objection to him, which he only refuted 
by action: ſhe ſaid, © If I ſhould commit the ſame action, 
% which you had lawfully committed, I could not be charged 
« with committing an unlawful action. Now if you ſhould 
cc beat yourſelf, you would act lawfully ; if therefore I ſhould 
ce beat you, I could not be charged with committing an un- 
6 Jawful action.“ Theodorus did not loſe time in anſwering 
like a logician, and ſhewing her that different objects, cir- 
cumſtances, and cannexions, make different actions; but 
went immediately up to her, and untied her gown: that is, 
according to our dreſs and manner of ſpeaking, took up her 
petticoats. | | 


HIPPARCHUS, a very great and celebrated aſtronomer 
among the ancients, was born, as Strabo and Suidas inform 
us, at Nice in Bithynia, and flouriſhed between the 154th 
and the 163d Olympiads ; that is, between the year 160 and 
the year 125 before the birth of Chriſt, That he flouriſhed 
within this period, we have as ſtrong a proof as can be de- 
fired ; ſince it is taken from the aſtronomical obſervations he 
made in that ſpace of time. Hipparchus is reckoned to have 
been the firſt, who from vague and ſcattered obſervations re- 
duced aſtronomy into a ſcience, and proſecuted the ſtudy of 


Hi, Natur. it ſyſtematically. The elder Pliny mentions him very often, 


Lib. ii. c. 
26. 


Lib. vii. LL 


and always in terms of high commendation. He was the 
firſt, he tells us, who attempted to take the number of the fixed 
ſtars, rem, ſays he, Deo improbam:“ and his Catalogue 
1s preſerved in Ptolemy's Almageft, where they are all noted 
according to their longitudes and apparent magnitudes. Pliny 
places him amongſt thoſe men of a ſublime genius, who by 
foretelling the eclipſes, taught mankind, that they ought not 
to be frightened at theſe phænomena. Thales was the firſt 
among the Greeks, who could diſcover when there was to be 
an eclipſe, Sulpitius Gallus among the Romans began to 


ſucceed in this kind of prediction; and gave an eſſay of his 


ſkill very ſeaſonably, the day before the battle was fought, in 
which Perfius was vanquiſhed, After theſe two, Hipparchus 
4 | | IM» 
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improved that ſcience very much; for he made Ephemerides, 

or catalogues of eclipſes for ſix hundred years. After Lib. ii. e. 
« them, ſays Pliny, came Hipparchus, who foretold the **: 

“ courſe of the ſun and moon for fix hundred years, calcu- 

5 lated according to the different manner of reckoning the 

* months, days, and hours uſed by ſeveral nations, and for 

«© the different ſituations of places.” He admires him, for 
making a review of all the ſtars, and for acquainting us with 151g. . 25 
their ſituations and magnitudes ; for by this means, ſays be, 
poſterity will be able to diſcover, not only whether they are 

born and die, but alſo whether they change their places, and 
whether they increaſe or decreaſe, Hipparchus is alſo me- 
morable for being the firſt, who diſcovered the proceſſion of 

the equinoxes, or a very ſlow apparent motion of the fixed 

ſtars from welt to eaſt, by which in a great number of years 

they will ſeem to perform a complete revolution. 

The firſt obſervations he made were in the iſle of Rhodes, 

which gained him the name Rhodius, and has made ſome mo- 

derns imagine, that there were two ancient aſtronomers of 

that name; afterwards he cultivated this ſcience in Bithynia 

and Alexandria only. One of his works is ſtill extant, name- 

Iy, his Commentary upon Aratus's Phænomena.“ It is pro- 
perly a criticiſm upon Aratus; for Hipparchus charges bio 

with having plundered Eudoxus's books, and tranſcribed 

even thoſe obſervations, in which Eudoxus was miſtaken. He 

makes the ſame remarks againſt Aratus the grammarian, who 

wrote a commentary on Aratus, Peter Victorius is the firſt, 

that publiſhed this commentary of Hipparchus. Father Pe- 

tavius gave afterwards a more correct edition of it : to which 

he added a Latin tranſlation made by himſelf. Hipparchus vu de 
compoſed ſeveral other works, of which honourable men- Scent Na- 
tion is made by many writers of antiquity ; and upon the them. p. 
whole, it is univerſally agreed, that aſtronomy is greatly ob- mY 
liged to him for laying originally that rational and ſolid foun- 

dation, on which all ſucceeding profeſſors of this ſcignce 

| have built ever ſince, 


HIPPOCRATES, the father of phyſic and prince of phy- 
ſicians, was born in the iſland of Cos in the 8oth Olympiad, 
and flouriſhed at the time of the Peloponneſian war. He 

was the firſt man that we know of, who laid down precepts 
\ Concerning phyſic; and, if we may believe the author of his 
_ life, who goes under the name of Soranus, drew his original 
from Hercules and Æſculapius. He was firſt a pupil of his 
dyn father Heraclides, then of Herodicus, then of Gorgias 
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HRISFOCKRA'TES. 
of Leontinum the orator, and according to ſome, of Demo- 
critus of Abdera. After being inſtructed in phyſic and all 
the liberal arts, and lofing his parents, he left his own coun- 
try: but what were his motives, authors are not agreed. 
Some ſay, that he was obliged to fly for burning the library 


in Cnidus, of which he had been appointed the keeper. This 


Pliny relates from Varro, and affigns alſo the motive, which 
induced him to commit ſo atrocious an act; viz. that hay- 
<« ing tranſcribed from ancient books every thing relating to 
c his own art, he might, by deſtroying them afterwards, 
© paſs the better for an original himſelf.” Soranus in the 
mean time tells us, that he was divinely admoniſhed in a 
dream, to go and ſettle in Theſſaly; as Galen, we know, 
pretended fince to be put upon the ſtudy of phyſic by a dream, 
which his father had. Be this as it will, it is certain that he 
left Cos, and practiſed phyſic all over Greece; where he was 
ſo much admired for his ſkill, as to be ſent for publicly with 
Euryphon, a man ſuperior to him in years, to Perdiccas king 
of Macedonia, who was then thought to be conſumptive. 


But Hippocrates, as ſoon as he arrived, pronounced the diſ- 
order to be entirely mental, as it really was found to be. 


For upon the death of his father Alexander, Perdicc+s fell in 
love with Philas, his father's miſtreſs; and this Hippocrates 
diſcerning by the great change her preſence always wrought 
upon him, ſoon effected a cure, which one would think 
might eaſily have been effected without the help of ſuch a 
phyſician, ar even of any phyſician at all. He was alſo en- 
treated by the people of Abdera, to come and cure Demo- 
critus of a ſuppoſed madneſs. Their epiſtle to him on this 
occaſion is to be found in moſt of the editions of his works; 
and as it is curious, and gives a juſt and full idea of this 
great man's very extenſive fame, we will here preſent it to 

the reader in a tranſlation, | 
% Our city, Hippocrates, is in very great danger, together 
«© with that perſon, who, we hoped, would ever have been 
« a great ornament and ſupport to it. But now, O ye 
« gods! it is much to be feared, that we ſhall only be capa- 
<c ble of envying others, ſince he through extraordinary ſtudy 
and learning, by which he gained it, is fallen into ſick- 
« neſs; ſo that it is much to be feared; that if Democritus 
« become mad, our city will become deſolate, For he is 
« got to ſucha pitch, that he entirely forgets himſelf, watches 
« day and night, laughs at all things little and great, eſ- 
t teeming them as nothing, and ſpends his whole life in this 
& frantic manner. One marries a wife; another trades z 
another 


« 
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another pleads; another performs the office of a ma- 


giſtrate, goeth on an embaſſy, is choſen officer by the 
people, is put down, falls fick, is wounded, dies. He 
laughs at all theſe, obſerving ſome to look diſcontented, 
others pleaſed : moreover, he enquires, what is done in the 
infernal places, and writes of them : he affirms the air 
to be full of images, and ſays, he underſtands the lan- 
guage of birds. Riſing in the night, he often ſings to 
himſelf, and ſays, that he ſometimes travels to the infinity 
of things, and that there are innumerable Democritus's 
like him: thus together with his mind, he deſtroyeth his 


body. Theſe are the things, which we fear, "Hip: 


pocrates: theſe are the things, which trouble us. Come 
therefore quickly, and preſerve us by your advice, and de- 
ſpiſe us not, for we are not inconſiderable; and if you 
reſtore him, you ſhall not fail either of money or fame. 
Though you prefer learning before wealth, yet accept of 
the latter, which ſhall be offered to you in great abun- 
dance. If our city were all gold, we would give: it to 
reſtore Democritus to health: we think our laws are ſick, 
Hippocrates : come then, beſt of men, and cure a moſt 
excellent perſon. Thou wilt not come as a phyſician, 
but as a guardian of all Ionia, to encompaſs us with a 
facred wall. Thou wilt not cure a man, but a city, a 
languiſhing ſenate, and prevent its diſſolution : thus be- 
coming our Jawgiver, judge, magiſtrate, and preſerver. 
To this purpoſe we expect thee, Hippocrates : all theſe, if 
you come, you will be to us, It is not a ſingle obſcure 
city, but all Greece, which beſeecheth thee to preſerve 


the body of wiſdom. Imagine, that Learning herſelf comes 


on this embaſly to thee, begging, that thou wilt free her from 
this danger. Wiſdom is certainly nearly allied to every one, 
but eſpecially to us, who dwell ſo near her. Know for cer- 
tain, that the nextage will own itſelf much obliged to thee, 
if thou deſert not Democritus, for the truth which he is ca- 
pable of communicating to all. Thou art allied to Æſculapius 
by thy family, and by thy art: he is deſcended from the bro - 
ther of Hercules, from whom came Abderas, whoſe name, 
as you have heard, our city bears: wherefore even to him, 
will the cure of Democritus be acceptable. Since there- 
fore, Hippocrates, you ſee a moſt excellent perſon falling 
into madneſs, and a whole people into diſtreſs, haſten we 
beſeech you to us. It is ſtrange, that the exuberance of 
good ſhould become a diſeaſe: that Democritus, by how 
much he excelled others in acuteneſs of wiſdom, ſhould 


ſo much the ſooner fall into madneſs, while the ordinary 
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<« unlearned people of Abdera enjoy their wits as formerly: 
« and that even they, who before were eſteemed fooliſh, 
« ſhould now be moſt capable of diſcerning the indiſpoſition 
c of the wiſeſt perſon. Come therefore, and bring along 
« with you AÆſculapius, and Epione the daughter of Her- 
&« cules, and her children, who went in the expedition 
C againſt Troy: bring with you the receipts and remedies 
« againſt ſickneſs : as the earth plentifully affords fruits, roots, 
ec herbs, and flowers to cure madneſs, ſhe can never do it 
„ more happily than now, for the recovery of Democritus, 


, Farewell.“ N 

(us LAH, 22PAppocrates, after writing an anſwer to this letter from the 

ene. enate of Abdera, in which. he commended their love of wiſ- 
| . „ om and wiſe men, went; but upon his arrival, inſtead of 
| 


nding Democritus mad, found all his fellow-citizens ſo, and 
regen * only man in his ſenſes. He heard many lectures, 
| > the _ _— . 1 from him; _— has made 
2 * _Cornelius Celſus and ſome others imagine, that Hippocrates 
Un Ar habe. the diſciple of Democritus, — it is probable they 
— ee never ſaw each other, till this interview, which was occa- 
1 above, fioned by the Abderites. Hippocrates had alſo public invita- 
| ah. / ©"tions to other countries. Thus when a plague invaded the 
+ Illyrians and the Pæonians, the kings of thoſe countries 

| begged of him to come to their relief: he did not go, but 
| learning from the meſſengers the courſe of the winds there, 
| he concluded however that the diſtemper would come to 
W-- - Athens ; and foretelling what would happen, applied himſelf 
| to take care of the city and the ſtudents, He was indeed 
| ſuch a lover of Greece, that when his fame had reached as 
| far as Perſia, and upon that account Artaxerxes had intreated 
| him, by his governor of the Helleſpont, to come to him 
| upon an offer of great rewards, he refuſed to leave it. He 
| alſo delivered his own country from a war with the Athe- 
| nians, that was juſt ready to break out, by prevailing with 
the Theſſalians to come to their affiſtance : for which he 

received very great honours from the Coans. The Athe- 

nians alſo conferred great honours upon him: they admitted 

him next to Hercules in the Eleufinian ceremonies; gave him 

the freedom of the city ; and voted a public maintenance for 

him and his family in the Prytanæum, or council-houſe at 

Atheas, where none were maintained at the public charge, 

but ſuch as had done ſignal ſervice to the ſtate. He died 

among the Lariſſæans about the time that Democritus is 

faid to have died; ſome ſay, in his goth year, others in his 


85th, others in his 104th, and others in his x09th, He was 
2 buried 
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buried between Gyrton and Lariſſa, where his monument is 

ſhewed even to this day. It would be endleſs to tranſcribe 

the fine things that have been ſaid of him, or to relate the 

honours that have been done to his memory, His country- 

men the Coans kept his birth-day as a feſtival; and indeed 

no wonder, that he ſhould have divine honours paid him, 

ſince, on account of his wonderful ſkill and foreſight in his art, 

he paſſed with the Gracians for a God. He taught his art, 

as he praQiſed it, with great candour and liberality ; ſo that 

Macrobius had reafon to fay, that he knew not how to de- 

ceive any more than to be deceived. We have already had 1 7 

occaſion to mention one ſpecimen of his open and ingenuous 2 — lf 

temper under the article of Celſus; but to give a larger view PAL 25 2 * 

of it, we will here ſubjoin his oath, which is a curioſity, the 4/47 wit Y 

Engliſh reader will not be diſpleaſed with, Lic“ 
are on Gra tf lakes, fe, 
The OATH of HiPPocRaTEs. Ly gur 

WT Ae, . 2 a 
*« I ſwear by Apollo the phyſician, by Æſculapius, by his . 

& daughters Hygeia and Panacea, and by all the Gods ang 1 

&* Goddeſſes, that to the beſt of my power and judgment L oe ij | 

cc will faithfully obſerve this oath and obligation. The 2 aru 

« maſter that has inſtructed me in the art, I will eſteem as - _ A 4 

« my parents; and ſupply, as occaſion may require, with , 2 — 9 

& the comforts and neceſſaries of life. His children I wil! ee * 

& regard as my own brothers; and if they deſire to learn, ＋ / G67 — 

& will inſtruct them in the ſame art, without any reward or A uh. , 


* 1 
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= 
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* 

: 
c obligation. The precepts, the explanations, and what- e e AM 
ee ever elſe belongs to the art, I will communicate to my Wo 
& own children, to the children of my maſter, to ſuch other —— 7 2 4 1 
de pupils as have ſubſcribed the Phyſicians Oath, and to no , 
cc other perſons. My patients ſhall be treated by me, t | 
te the beſt of my power and judgment, in the moſt ſalutary eee 
c manner, without any injury or violence: neither will [ en 
cc be prevailed upon by another to adminiſter pernicious phy- 72 {/Z#, fl. Wl 
& ſick, or be the author of ſuch advice myſelf: nor will I 1 &7 3. 
cc recommend to women a peſſary to procure 2 1 i 
will live and practiſe chaſtely and religiouſly, Cutting ,z gie 
* for the ſtone [will not medals with, but will keave it 8 e 2 Gl. ir 
cc the operators in that way. Whatever houſe I am ſent for 7 AA et- Han, 10 
* to, I will always make the patient's good my principal aim, - den; hr: 1 
& avoiding as much as poſſible all voluntary injury and cor- | "ol 
c ription, eſpecially all venereal Walters, whether among ©, ro ater 1 
© men or women, bond or free. And whatever I ſee or hear 
ce inthe courſe of a cure, or otherwiſe, relating to the * 
£6 O 
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ce of life, no body ſhall ever know it, if it ought to remain 


* a ſecret. May I be proſperous in life and buſineſs, and 


<« for ever honoured and eſteemed. by all men, as I obſerve 
this ſolemn oath : and may the reverſe of all this be my 
& portion, if J violate it, and forſwear myſelf.” 

Hippocrates's works have often been printed in ſeparate 
pieces, as well as together; and amongſt them! this Oath, 
which has been much admired, and commented on by ſeve- 
ral perſons; by the very learned Meibomius in particular, 
who publiſhed it by itſelf in quarto, at Leyden in 1643. 


HIRE, (Pritie DE LA) an eminent French mathema- 
tician and aftronomer, was born at Paris on the 18th of 
March 1640. His father Laurence de la Hire, who was 
painter in ordinary to the king, and profeſſor in the academy 
of painting and ſculpture, intended him alſo for the ſame 
occupation; and with that view taught him the principles 
of. deſign, and ſuch branches of mathematics as related 
thereto : but died, when Philip was no more than ſeventeen 

ears of age. Philip afterwards falling into an ill habit of 

y, projected a journey into Italy; which he conceived 


might contribute not leſs to the recovery of his health than 


to bring him to perfection in his art. Accordingly he ſet out 
in 1660, and was not deceived in his expectations; for he 


ſoon found himſelf well enough to contemplate thoſe precious 


remains of antiquity, with which Italy every where abounds, 


He applied himſelf alſo with great earneſtneſs to geometry, 
of which he was indeed fonder than of painting, and which 


ſoon afterwards engroſſed him entirely. The retired manner 
he ſpent his time in Italy was very much to his humour; and 
he would willingly have continued longer in that country, 
but for the importunity of his mother, who prevailed with 


: him to return to France, after an abſence of about four 


* 
* 


ears. 
F On his return to Paris, he continued his mathematical 
ſtudies, to which he now wholly applied himſelf with the 
utmoſt intenſeneſs : and heafterwards publiſhed works, which 
gained him ſo much reputation, that he was made a member 
of the academy of ſciences in 1678, The miniſter Colbert 
having formed a deſign of a better chart or map of the king- 
dom, than any which had hitherto been taken, Mr. de la 


Hire was nominated with Mr. Picard, to make the neceſſary 


obſervations for this purpoſe. He went to Bretagne in 1679, 
to Guyenne in 1680, to Calais and Dunkirk in 1681, and 
to Provence in 1682 yet in theſe peregrinations did not con- 

| ; fine 
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fine his attention to the main object of them, but philoſo- 
phiſed upon every thing that occurred, and particularly made 
obſervations upon the variations of the magnetic needle, upon 
refractions, and upon the height of mountains, as determined 
by the barometer. In 1683, he was employed in continuing 
the famous meridian line, which Mr. Picard had begun in 
1669. Mr. de la Hire continued it to the north of Paris, 
while Mr. Caflini puſhed it on to the ſouth : but Mr; Colbert 


dying the ſame year, the work was dropped before it was fi- 


niſhed. ' He was next employed, together with other geome- 
tricians of the academy, in taking the neceſſary levels for 
thoſe grand aqueducts, which Lewis XIV. was about to 
males. © 5: 5} . 13 1 4 21 | 
Geometry however did not take up all his time and la- 
bour; he employed himſelf upon other branches of mathe- 
matics and philoſophy. Even painting itſelf, which he may 


ſeem to have diſcarded ſo long ago, had a place in thoſe hours, 


which he ſet apart for amuſement. The great number of 
works which he publiſhed, together with his continual em- 


ployments as profeſſor of the royal college and of the aca- 
demy of architecture, to which places his great merit had 
raiſed him, give us a vaſt idea of the labours he underwent. 


His days were always ſpent in ſtudy, his nights very often 


in aſtronomical obſervations; and he ſeldom ſought any 


other relief from his labours, but a change of one for another; 
He was twice married, and had eight children. He had the 
exterior politeneſs, circumſpection, and prudence. of Italy, 
for which country he had a ſingular regard; and on this ac- 
count appeared too reſerved, and retired as it were into, him- 
ſelf, in the eyes of the French. Nevertheleſs he was a very 
honeſt diſintereſted man, and à good chriſtian. He died 
on the 21ſt of April 1718, aged 78 years and upwards. 

He was the author, as we have ſaid, of a vaſt number of 
works: the principal of which are as follow. 1. << Nouvelle 
Methode en Geometrie pour les ſections des ſuperficies ev- 
niques & cylindriques, 1673, 4to. 2, ** De Cycloide, 1677, 
12mo. 3. Nouveaux Elemens des ſections coniques: les 
lieux Geometriques: la conſtruction ou effection des equa- 
tions,” 1679, 12mo. 4. La Gnomonique, &c. 1682, 12mo. 
5. Sectiones Conicæ in novem libros diſtributæ,“ 1655, folio, 
This was conſidered as an original work, and gained the 
author a great reputation all —— 6. Tabuke Aſtro- 
nomicæ, 1687, and 1702, 4to, 7. Veterum Mathemati- 
corum Opera Græcæ & Latine pleræque nunc primum edita,” 
169 3, folio. This edition had been begun by Mr. Thevenot; 
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434 | HOB B ES. 
who dying, the care of finiſhing it was committed to Mr, 
De la Hire. It ſhews, that our author's ſtrong application 
to mathematical and aftronomical ſtudies had not hindered 
him from acquiring a very competent knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. Beſides theſe and other ſmaller works, there are a 
vaſt number of his pieces ſcattered up and down in journals, 
and particalarly in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. 
Mr. de Fontenelle has written his eloge, 


HOBBES, (Tromas) was born at Malmeſbury in. Wilt- 
ſhire, April the 5th, 1588, his father being miniſter of that 
town. The Spaniſh Armada was then upon the coaſt of 
England; and his mother is ſaid to have been ſo frighted at 

_ the alarm, which it occaſioned, that ſhe was brought to bed 
Hobbes of him before her time. After having made a conſiderable 
Malmeſbu- progreſs in the learned languages at ſchool, he was ſent, in 
rienſis vita, the year 1603, to Mary Magdalen Hall in Oxford; and in 
— e 1608, by the recommendation of the principal, taken into 
Vitæ Hob- the family of the right honourable William Cavendiſh lord 
bianæ Auc- Hardwicke, ſoon after created earl of Devonſhire, in quality 
tarium, K. f tutor to his ſon William lord Cavendiſh. Mr. Hobbes 
Antiquita- ingratiated himſelf ſo effectually with this young nobleman, 
tes Oxo- and with the peer his father, that he was ſent abroad with 
nienſes, &e. him on his travels in 1610, 'and made the tour of France and 
Italy. Upon his return with lord Cavendifh, he became 

known to perſons of the higheſt rank, and eminently diſtin- 

uiſhed for their parts and learning. The lord chancellor 

Bacon admitted him to a great degree of. familiarity, and is 

faid to have made uſe of his pen, for tranſlating ſome of his 
excellent works into Latin. He was likewife much in the 

favour of the lord Herbert of Cherbury ; and the celebrated 

Ben Johnſon had ſuch an eſteem for him, that he reviſed the 

firſt work which he publiſhed, viz. His Engliſh Tranſlation 

of the Hiſtory of Thucydides. This Mr. Hobbes undertook, 

— _— as he tells us himſelf, „with an honeſt view of preventing, 
p. 3. if poſſible, thoſe diſturbances,” in which he was apprehen- 
« five his country would be involved, by ſhewing in the 

ce hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war the fatal — 

« of inteſtine troubles.” This has always been efteemed 

one of the beſt tranſlations, that we have of any Greek wri- 

ter; and the author himſelf took eare of the maps and in- 

dexes. But while he meditated this deſign, his patron the 

earl of Devonſhire died in 1626 and in 1628, the year 

his work was publiſhed, hisfon died alſo. This loſs affected 

Mr. Hobbes to ſuch a degree, that he very willingly accepted 
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an offer made him of going abroad a ſecond time with the 
ſon of Sir Gervaſe Clifton, whom he accordingly accom- 
panied into France, and ſtayed there ſome time. But while 
he continued there, he was ſollicited to return to England, 
and to reſume his concern for the hopes of that family, to 
which he had attached himſelf ſo early, and owed ſo many 
and ſo great obligations. 

It was in 1631, when the counteſs dowager of Devon- 
ſhire, deſired to put the young earl under his care, who was 
then about the age of thirteen. This was very ſuitable to 
Mr. Hobbes's inclinations, who diſcharged that truſt with 
great fidelity and diligence. In 1634, he republiſhed his 
tranſlation of Thucydides, and prefixed to it a dedication to 
that young nobleman, in which he gives a large character 
of his father, and repreſents in the ſtrongeſt terms the obliga- 
tions he was under to that illuſtrious family. The fame yeat 
he accompanied his noble pupil to Paris, where he applied 
his vacant hours to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, and more 
eſpecially to the perfect underſtanding of mechaniſm, and the 
cauſes of animal motion. He had frequent converſations upon 
theſe ſubjects with father Marin Merſenne, a man deſerved] 
famous, and who kept up a correſpondence with almoſt a 
the learned in Europe. From Paris he attended his pupil 
into Italy, where at Piſa he became known to that great aſtro- 
nomer Galileo Galilei, who communicated to him his no- 
tions very freely; and after having ſeen all that was remark- 
able in that country, he returned in 1637 with the earl of 
Devonſhire into England. The troubles in Scotland now 
grew high; and, as popular diſcontent is always contagious, 
began to ſpread themſelves ſouthward, and to threaten diſtur- 
bance throughout the whole kingdom. Mr. Hobbes ſeeing 
this, thought he might do good ſervice, by turning his thoughts 
to politicks, and compoſing ſomething by way of antidote to 
the peſtilential opinions which then prevailed. This engaged 
him to commit to paper certain principles, obſervations, and 
remarks, out of which he compoſed his book De Cive,” and 
which grew up afterwards into that ſyſtem he called his Le- 
viathan. 

Not long after the meeting of the long parliament upon 
the 3d of November 1640, when all things fell into confu- 
fion, he withdrew, for the ſake of living in quiet, to Paris; 


| where he aſſociated himſelf with thoſe learned men, who, 
under the protection of cardinal Richelieu, ſought by con- 


ferring their notions together, to promote every kind of uſe- 
ful knowledge. He had not been long there when, by the 
Ff 2 good 
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"good offices of his friend father Merſenne, he became known 
to. the famous Renatus des Cartes, and afterwards held a 
correſpondence with him upon ſeveral mathematical ſubjects, 

; as appears from the letters of Mr, Hobbes publiſhed in the 

5 3 _ works of Mr, Des Cartes. But when this philoſopher printed 

8 afterwards his Meditations, wherein he attempted to eſtabliſn 

p. 53, Kc. pdints of the higheſt conſequence from innate ideas, Mr. 
Hobbes took the liberty of diſſenting from him; as did alſo 
the French king's mathematical profeſſor, the illuſtrious Peter 
Gaſſendi, with whom Mr. Hobbes contracted a very cloſe 
friendſhip, which was not interrupted till the death of the 
former. In 1642, Mr. Hobbes printed a few copies of his 
famous book De Cive, which in proportion as it became 
known, raiſed him many adverſaries, who charged him with 
inſtilling principles, which had a dangerous tendency. + Im- 
mediately after the appearance of this book, Mr. Des Cartes 

Epift. Ren. Cave this judgment upon it to a friend: “ am of opinion, 

des Cart. ſays he, that the author of the book De Cive is the ſame 

tom. iii. «© perſon who wrote the third objection againſt my Medita- 

P. t tions. I think him a much greater maſter of morality 
than of metaphyſicks or natural philoſophy ; though I can 
&_ by no means approve of his principles or maxims, which 
are very bad and extremely dangerous, becauſe they ſup- 
*© poſe all men to be wicked, or give them occaſion to be ſo. 

« His whole deſign is to write in favour of monarchy, 
which might be done to more advantage than he has done, 
upon maxims more virtuous and ſolid. He has wrote like- 
„ wile greatly to the diſadvantage of the church and the 
© Roman catholick religion, ſo that if he is not particularly 
«<< ſupported by ſome powerful intereſt, I do not ſee how he 
can eſcape having his book cenſured.” The learned Her- 
De Civil, man Conringius cenſures him very roughly for boaſting in 
cpm regard to this performance, ** that though phyſicks were a 
eee new ſcience, yet civil philoſophy was ſtill newer, ſince it 
could not be ſtiled older than his book De Cive: whereas, 
«< ſays Conringius, there is nothing good in that work of 

his, that was not always known.” | | 
Among many illuſtrious perſons, who upon the ſhipwreck 
of the royal cauſe retired to France for ſafety, was Sir Charles 
Cavendiſh, brother to the duke of Newcaſtle; and this gen- 
tleman, being ſkilled in every branch of mathematics, proved 
a conſtant friend and patron to Mr. Hobbes, who, by em- 
barking in 1045, in a controverſy about the quadrature of the 

circle, was grown ſo famous for it, that in 1647 he 
.was recommended. to inſtruct Charles prince of Wales, af- 
0g. | 4 | ſterwards 


„ 
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HOBBES. 1 
terwards king Charles II. in that kind of learning. His care via Hob- 
in the diſcharge of this office gained him the eſteem of thatbeſ, &c. 
prince in à very great degree: and though he afterwards* © 
withdrew his publick favour towards Mr. Hobbes on account 
of his writings, yet he always retained a ſenſe of the ſervices 
he had done him; ſhewed him various marks of his favour, 
after he was reſtored to his dominions; and, as ſome ſay, 
had his picture hanging in his cloſet, This year alſo was vitæ Hob- 
printed in Holland by the care of M. Sorbiere, a ſecond and bianæ Auc- 
more compleat edition of his book De Cive, to which are dum, 
prefixed two Latin letters to the editor, the one by Mr. Gaf-** 93. 
ſendi, the other by father Merſenne, in commendation of it. 
While Mr. Hobbes was thus employed at Paris, he was at- 
tacked by a violent fit of illneſs, which brought him ſo low, 
that his friends began to deſpair of his recovery. Among 
thoſe who viſited him in this weak condition, was his friend 
father Merſenne; who taking this for, a favourable oppor- 
tunity, began, after a few general compliments of condole- 
ance, to mention the power of the church of Rome to for- 
give ſins: but Mr. Hobbes immediately replied, <* Father, 

« all theſe matters I have debated with myſelf long ago. 
« Such kind of diſputes would be troubleſome to me now; 
© and you can entertain me on ſubjets more agreeable : 
« whendid you ſee Mr. Gaſſendi?“ Father Merſenne eaſily 
underſtood his meaning, and without troubling him any 
farther, ſuffered the converſation to turn upon general topicks. 
Vet ſome days afterwards, when Dr. John Coſins, afterwards 
biſhop of Durham, came to pray with him, he very readily 
accepted the propoſal, and received the Sacrament at his 
hands, according to the forms appointed by the church of 
England. | 

In 1650 was publiſhed at London a ſmall treatiſe of Mr. 
Hobbes's, intitled, © Human Nature,” and another, De cor- 
<< pore politico, or, of the Elements of the law.” This latter 
piece was preſented to Gaſſendus, and read by him a few 
months before his death; who is ſaid firſt to have kiſſed it, Sorbier. 
and then to have delivered his opinion of it in theſe words: Præfat. in 
This treatiſe is indeed ſmall in bulk, but in my judgment gba 4 
ce the very marrow of ſcience.” All this time Mr, Hobbes 
had been digeſting with great care and pains his religious, 
political, and moral principles into a compleat ſyſtem, which 
he called the Leviathan, and which was printed in Engliſh 
at London in that and the year following. He cauſed a copy 
of the Leviathan, very fairly wrote on vellum, to be pre- 
ſented to Charles II. but after that monarch was informed, 
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that the Engliſh divines conſidered it as a very bad book, and 
tending to ſubvert both religion and civil government, he is 
ſaid to have withdrawn his countenance from the author, and 
by the marquiſs of Ormond to have forbidden him to come 
into his preſence. After the publication. of his Leviathan 
he returned to England, and paſſed the ſummer commonly at 
his patron the earl of Devonſhire's ſeat in Derbyſhire, and 
ſome of his winters in town ; where he had for his intimate 
friends ſome of the greateſt men of the age; ſuch as Dr. 
William Harvey, famous for diſcovering, explaining, and 
eſtabliſhing the circulation of the blood; John Selden, Eſq; 
who was a prodigy of learning; Mr. Abraham Cowley the 

oet, &c. In 1654, Mr. Hobbes publiſhed bis Letter upon 
Liberty and Neceflity, which occaſioned a long controverſy 
between him and Dr. Bramhall, biſhop of London-derry. 
About this time likewiſe began the controverſy with Dr. 
Wallis, the famous mathematical profeſſor at Oxford, which 
laſted as long as Mr, Hobbes lived, and in which he had the 
misfortune to have all the mathematicians againſt him. It 
is indeed ſaid, that he came too late to this ſtudy for a man, 
who would excel in it ; and that though for a time he main- 
tained his credit, while he was content to proceed in the ſame 
track with others, and to reaſon in the accuſtomed manner 
from the eſtabliſhed principles of the ſcience, yet when he 
began to digreſs into new paths, and ſet up for a reformer, 
inventor, and improver of geometry, he loſt himſelf extreme- 
ly. But notwithſtanding theſe debates took up much of his 
perk yet he publiſhed ſeveral philoſophical treatiſes in 

atin. 

Such were his occupations till the year 1660, when upon 
the king's reſtoration he quitted the country, and came up 
to London. He was at daliſbury-houſe with his patron, 
when the king paſſing by one day accidentally ſaw him. He 
ſent for him, gave him his hand to kiſs, enquired kindly after 
his health and circumſtances; and ſome time after directed 
Mr. Samuel Cooper, an eminent limner, to go to him and 
draw his picture. His majeſty likewiſe afforded Mr. Hobbes 
another priyate audience, ſpoke to him very kindly, affured 
him of his protection, and ſettled a penſion upon him of 

Hobbes 1oo1. per ann. out of his privy purſe. Yet this did not 
— Lax "render him intirely ſafe ; for in 1666, his Leviathan and his 
Hobbianz treatiſe De Cive“ were cenſured by parliament, which alarm- 
Auctarium, ed him very much; as did alſo the bringing in of a bill into the 
Athen, houſe of commons topuniſh atheiſm and profaneneſs. When 
Ven: this ſtorm was à little blown over, be began to think of pro- 

1 Euring 
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curing a beautiful edition of his pieces, that were in Latin; 
but finding this impracticable in England, he cauſed it to be 
undertaken abroad, where they were publiſhed in quarto in 
1668, from the preſs of John Bleau. In 1669, he was 
viſited by Coſmo de Medicis, then prince, afterwards duke 
of Tuſcany, who gave him ample marks of his efteem and 
reſpect; and having received his picture, and a complete 
collection of his writings, cauſed them to be repoſited, the 
former among his curiofities, the latter in his noble library 
at Florence, The like viſits he received from foreign em- 
baſſadors and other ſtrangers of diſtinction; who were cu- 
rious to ſee a perſon whoſe ſingular opinions and numerous 
writings had made ſo much noiſe all over Europe, In 1672, 
he wrote his own life in Latin verſe, when, as he obſerves, 
he had compleated his 84th year: and, in 1674, he pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh verſe four books of Homer's Odyſley, 
which was ſo well received, that it encouraged him to under- 
take the whole Iliad and Odyfley, which he likewiſe per- 
formed and publiſhed in 1675, Theſe were not the firſt 
ſpecimens of his poetick genius, which he had given to the 
publick: he had publiſhed many years before, namely about 
the year 1637, a Latin poem intitled, De Mirabilibus Pecci,” 
or, „Of the wonders of the Peak.” But his poetry is below 
criticiſm, and has long ago been exploded. In 1674, he 
took his leave of London, and went to ſpend the remainder 
of his days in Derbyſhire; where however he did not 
remain inactive, notwithſtanding his advanced age, but pub- 
liſhed from time to time ſeveral pieces to be found in the col- 
lection of his works, viz. in 1670, his diſpute with Dr. Laney, 
biſhop of Ely, concerning Liberty and Neceſſity; in 1678, 
his Decameron Phyſiologicum, or, Ten dialogues of natural 
philoſophy ;z to which he added a book intitled, A Dialogue 


„ between a philoſopher and a ſtudent of the common law 


« of England.” In the month of June 1679, he ſent ano- 
ther book, intitled, Behemoth, or, A hiftory of the civil 
„ wars from 1640 to 1660,” to an eminent bookſeller, with a 
letter ſetting forth the reaſons for his communication of 
it, as well as for the requeſt he then made, that he would not 
publiſh it till a proper occaſion offered. 'The book however 
was publiſhed as ſoon as he was dead, and the letter along 
with it; of which we ſhall give an extract, becauſe it is cu- 
rious.—“ I would fain have publiſhed my Dialogue of the 
« civil wars of England long ago, and to that end I preſented 
« it to his majeſty ; and ſome days after when I thought he 


„ had read it, I humbly beſought him to let me print it. 
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—_  HOBBES. 
*© But his majeſty, though he heard me gracioufly, yet he 
* flatly refuſed to have it publiſhed : therefore I brought away 
ce the book, and gave you leave to take a copy of it; which 
c when you had done I gave the original to an honourable 
& and learned friend, who about a year after died, The 
« king knows better, and is more concerned in publiſhing 
* of books than I am; therefore I dare. not venture to ap- 
5 pear in the buſineſs, leſt I ſhould offend him. Therefore 
5 [ pray you not to meddle in the buſineſs. Rather than to 
«© be thought any way to further or countenance the printing [ 
* would be content to loſe twenty times the value of what 
« you can expect to gain by it. I pray do not take it ill; 
cc it may be I may live to ſend you ſomewhat elſe as vendible 
£ as that, and without offence. I am, &c.” Mr. Hobbes 
however did not live to ſend his bookſeller any thing more, 
this being the laſt piece of his that went from himſelf. For 
about the middle of October following he was afflicted with 
a ſuppreſſion of urine; and his phyſician plainly told him, 
that he had little hopes of curing him. On the 20th of 
November his patron the earl of Devonſhire removing from 
Chatſworth to another ſeat called Hardwick, Mr. Hobbes 
obſlinately perſiſted in defiring that he might be carried too, 
though this could no way be done, but by laying him upon 
a feather bed. He was not much diſcompoſed with his jour- 
ney, yet. within ſix or ſeven days after loſt, by a ſtroke of 
the palſy, the uſe of his ſpeech, and of his right ſide intirely ; 
in which condition he remained for ſome days taking little 
nouriſhment, and ſleeping much, ſometimes endeavouring 
Viz Hob tO ſpeak, but not being able. He died December the 4th, 
diane Auc- 1679, in the 92d' year of his age. Mr. Wood tells us, that 
e After his phyſician gave him no hopes of a cure, he ſaid, 
„Then 1fhall be glad to find a hole to creep out of the 


8 % world at.” He obſerves alſo, that his not deſiring the 


company of a miniſter, to receive the ſacrament before he 
died, ought in charity to be imputed to his being ſo ſuddenly 
ſeized,” and being afterwards deprived of his ſenſes; the 
rather, becauſe the earl of Devonſhire's chaplain declared, 
that within the two laſt years of his life he had often received 
the ſacrament from his hands with ſeeming devotion. 

Mr. Hobbes was a man of prodigious capacity, and went 
to the bottom of whatever he undertook to examine: his 
genius lively and penetrating, but at the ſame time ſtudious and 
indefatigable in his enquiries. Conſidering his great age, 
he was a man of no great reading. Homer, Virgil, Thucy- 
aides, and Euclid, were authors with whom he was mott 
| de- 


HOB B E S. 
delighted. He uſed to ſay upon this ſubject, that 6 if he 
4 had read as much as others he ſhould have been as ignorant 


as they. As to his character and manners they are thus 
deſcribed by Dr. White Kennet, in his Memoirs of the Ca- 


vendiſh family. << The earl of Devonſhire, ſays he, for P. 107, &c, 


4e his whole life eatertained Mr. Hobbes in his family, as his 


£ old tutor rather than as his friend or confident. He let 


« him live under his roof in eaſe and plenty, and in his 
*© own way, without making uſe of him in any publick, or 
4 ſo much as domeſtick affairs. He would often expreſs an 

“ abhorrence of ſome of his principles in policy and reli 
gion; and both he and his lady would frequently put off 
.$* the mention of his name, and lay, He was a humouriſt, 

and no body could account for him.“ There is a tradition 
« in the family of the manners and cuſtoms of Mr. Hobbes 
« ſomewhat obſervable. His profeſſed rule of health was 
* to dedicate the morning to his exerciſe, and the afternoon 
46 to his ſtudies. 
„ out, and climbed any hill within his reach; or, if the 
„weather was not dry, he fatigued himſelf within doors by 


-CC 
ſome exerciſe or other, to be in a ſweat : — 2 2 


8 that practice upon this opinion, that an old man had more 
* moiſture than heat, and therefore by ſuch motion heat om 
* to be acquired and moiſture expelled. After this he took <4, 


* acomfortable breakfaſt ; and then went round the lodgings 7 ge Heb 


© to wait upon the earl, the counteſs, and the children, 


« any conſiderable ſtrangers, paying ſome ſhort addreſſes t SE 25 = 
00044 4 


ge eat always by himſelf without ceremony. Soon after 54 of a 


c all of them. He kept theſe rounds till about twelve o 
« clock, when he had a little dinner provided for him, which 


dinner he retired to his ſtudy, and had his candle with ten 
« or twelve pipes of tobacco laid by him; then ſhutting 
& his door, he fell to ſmoaking, thinking, and writing for ſeveral 
© hours. He retained a friend or two at court, and eſpe- 
* cially the lord Arlington, to protect him if occaſion ſhould 
£ require. He uſed to ſay, that it was lawful to make uſe 
& of ill inftruments to do ourſelves good: If I were caſt, 
« ſays he, into a deep pit, and the devil ſhould put down his 
c cloven foot, I would take hold of it to be drawn out by 

© it.” Towards the end of his life he had very few books, 
6 and thoſe he read but very little; thinking he was now able 
<« only to digeſt what he had formerly fed upon. If com- 
« pany came to viſit him, he would be free in diſcourſe till 
4 he was preſſed or contradicted; and then he had the in- 


Fe "I of being ſhort and peeviſh, and — to his 
* WIt- 


And therefore at his firſt riſing he walked 
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HOBBES. 

<« writings for better ſatisfaction. His friends, who bad the 
c liberty of introducing ſtrangers to him, made theſe terms 
« with them before their admiſſion, that they ſhould not 
£ diſpute with the old man, nor contradict him.“ 

After mentioning the apprehenſions Mr. Hobbes was un- 
der, when the parliament cenſured his book; and the me- 
thods he took to eſcape perſecution, he proceeds in the fol- 
Jowing terms. It is not much to be doubted, that upon 
this occaſion he began to make a more open ſhe of reli- 
«* gion and church communion. He now frequented the 
« chappel, joined in the ſervice, and was generally a par- 
4c taker of the holy ſacrament: and whenever any ſtrangers 
<« in converſation with him ſeemed to queſtion his belief, 
e he would always appeal to his conformity in divine ſer- 
c 'vices, and referred them to the chaplain for a teſtimony 
« of it. Others thought it a mere compliance to the or- 
<< ders of the family, and obſerved, that in city and country 
< he never went to any pariſh church; and even in the 
„ chappel upon Sundays, he went out after prayers, and 
„turned his back upon the ſermon; and when any friend 
„ aiked the reafon of it, he gave no other but this, © they 
* could teach him nothing, but what he knew.* He did 
<< ,not conceal his hatred to the clergy ; but it was viſible 
that the hatred was owing to his fear of their civil intereſt 
« and power, He had often a jealoufy, that the biſhops 
. would burn him; and of all the bench he was moſt afraid 
of the biſhop of Sarum, becauſe he had moſt offended 
6 him; thinking every man's ſpirit to be remembrance and 
« revenge. After the reſtoration he watched all opportu- 
* nities to ingratiate himſelf with the king and his prime 
„ miniſters; and looked upon his penſion to be more va- 
5 {uable, as an earneſt of favour and protection, than upon 
any other account, His following courſe of life was to 
de free from danger. He could not endure to be left in 
« an empty houſe. Whenever the earl removed he would 
** eo along with him, even to his laſt (tage, from Chatſworth 
to Hardwick, When he was in a very weak condition, 
* he dared not be left behind, but made his way upon a 
$* feather-bed in a coach, though he ſurvived the journey 
£ but a few days. He could not bear any diſcourſe of death, 
* and ſeemed to caſt off all thoughts of it: he delighted to 
c reckon upon longer life. The winter before he died, he 
© made a warm coat, which he ſaid muſt laſt him three 
years, and then he would have ſuch another. In his laſt 
« ſickneſs his frequent queſtions were, Whether his diſcafe 
e was 
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« was curSle? and when intimations were given that he 
& might have eaſe, but no remedy, he uſed this expreſſion, 
5 I ſhall be glad to find a hole to creep out of the world at; 
e which are reported to have been his laſt ſenſible words; 
« and his lying ſome days following in a ſilent ſtupefaction, 
«« did ſeem owing to his mind more than to his body. The 
„ only thought of death, that he appeared to entertain in 
& time of health, was to take care of ſome inſcription on 
6 his grave. He would ſuffer ſome friends to dictate an epi- 
& taph, among which he was beſt pleafed with this humour, 
«« This is the true philoſopher's fone,” &c. 

After this account of Mr. Hobbes, which, though un- 
doubtedly true in the main, ſeems rather coloured too ſtrongly, 
it will be but juſtice to ſubjoin what the Jord Clarendon has 
ſaid of him. This noble perſon, during his baniſhment, 
wrote a book in 1670, which was printed fix years after at 
Oxford with this title, A brief view of the dangerous and 
C pernicious errors to church and ſtate in Mr. Hobbes's 
c book, intitled, Leviathan.” In the introduction the earl 
obſerves, that Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan . contains in it good 
elearning of all kinds, politely extracted, and very wittily 
„ and cunningly digeſted in a very commendable, and in a 
te vigorous and pleafant ftile: and that Mr. Hobbes himſelf 
was a man of excellent parts, of great wit, ſome reading, 
and ſomewhat more thinking ; one who has ſpent many 
years in foreign parts and obſervations ; underſtands the 
& learned as well as the modern languages; hath long had 
6« the reputation of a great philoſopher and mathematician ; 
and in his age hath had converſation with very many wor- 
e thy and extraordinary men: to which it may be, if he 
& had been more indulgent in the more vigorous part of his 
& life, it might have had greater influence upon the temper 
of his mind; whereas age ſeldom ſubmits to thoſe queſtions, 
* enquiries, and contradictions, which the laws and li- 
ce berty of converſation require. And it hath been always 
« a lamentation among Mr. Hobbes's friends, that he ſpent 
„too much time in thinking, and too little in exercifing 
e thoſe thoughts in the company of other men of the ſame, 
or of as good faculties ; for want whereof his natural con- 
e ſtitution, with age, contrafted ſuch a moroſity, that 
c doubting and contraditing men were never grateful to 
him. In a word, Mr. Hobbes is one of the moſt an- 
6 cient acquaintance I have in the world; and of whom I 
4“ have always had a great eſteem, as a man, who beſides 
his eminent parts, learning, and knowledge, hath been 
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& always looked upon as a man of probity, and of a life 

C free from ſcandal.” | 5 | 
There have been few perſons, whoſe writings have had a- 

more pernicious influence in ſpreading irreligion and infide- 


lity than Mr. Hobbes's ; and yet none of his treatiſes are di- 


De Cive, 
C. ni. S. 33. 


Leviath. 
P- 196. 


De Cive, 
c. 17. Le- 
viathan, p. 
169. 283, 
284. 


Leviathan, 
P. 238, 27 I * 


rectly levelled againſt revealed religion. He ſometimes af- 
fects to ſpeak with veneration of the ſacred writings, and ex- 
preſly declareth, that though the laws of nature are not laws, 
as they proceed from nature, yet“ as they are given by God 
% in Holy Scripture, they are properly called laws; for the 
« Holy Scripture is the voice of God, ruling all things by 
ce the greateſt right.” But though he ſeems here to make the 
laws of Scripture the laws of God, and to derive their force 
from his ſupreme authority, yet elſewhere he ſuppoſes them 
to have no authority, but what they derive from the prince 
or Civil power. He ſometimes ſeems to acknowledge inſpi- 
ration to be a ſupernatural gift, and the immediate hand of 
God; at other times he treats the pretence to it as a ſign of 
madneſs, and repreſents God's ſpeaking to the prophets in a 
dream, to be no more than the Prophets dreaming that God 
ſpake unto them. He aſſerts, that we have no aſſurance of 
the certainty of Scripture, but the authority of the church, 
and this he reſolves into the authority of the common- 
wealth; and declares, that till the ſovereign ruler had pre- 
ſcribed them, the precepts of Scripture were not obliga- 
c tory laws, but only council or advice, which he that was 
c councelled might without injuſtice refuſe to obſerve, and 
c being contrary to the laws could not without 1 ob- 
c ſerve;” that the word of the interpreter of Scripture is 
the word of God, and that the ſovereign magiſtrate is the 
interpreter of Scripture, and of all doctrines to whoſe au- 
thority we muſt ſtand. Nay, he carries it ſo far as to pro- 
nounce, that Chriſtians are bound in conſcience to obey the 
laws of an infidel king in matters of religion; that © thought 
*« is free, but when it comes to confeſſion of faith, the pri- 
„ vate reaſon muſt ſubmit to the public, that is to ſay, to 
« God's lieutenant.” And accordingly he allows the ſub- 
ject, being commanded by the ſovereign, to deny Chriſt 
in words, holding the faith of him firmly in his heart; “it 
« being in this caſe not he, that denieth Chriſt before men, 
ce but his governor and the laws of his country.” In the 
mean time he acknowledges the exiſtence of God, and tha 
we muſt of neceſlity aſcribe the effects we behold to the. 
eternal power of all powers, and cauſe of all cauſes ; and he 
reproaches thoſe as abſurd, who call the world, or the 2 
| | al - 
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of the world, God. But then he denies, that we know any 
thing more of him than that he exiſts, and ſeems plainly to 
make him corporeal; for he affirms, that that which is not 
body is nothing at all. And though he ſometimes ſeems to Ibid. p. 
acknowlege religion and its obligations, and that there is an 4 37% 
honour and worſhip due to God, prayer, thankſgivings, ob- 
lations, &c. yet he advances principles, which evidently tend 
to ſubvert all religion. The account he gives of it is this, 
that © from the fear of power inviſible, feigned by the mind, 
« or imagined from tales publicly allowed, ariſeth religion 
© not allowed, ſuperſtition :” and he. reſolves religion into 
things which he himſelf derides, viz. opinions of ghoſts, 
« jgnorance of ſecond cauſes, devotion to what men fear, 
cc and taking of things caſual for prognoſticks.” He takes Ibid. P. 54 
pains in many places to prove man a neceſſary agent, and 
openly derides the doctrine of a future ſtate: for he ſays, 
that the belief of a future ſtate after death, © is a belief 
“ grounded upon other men's ſaying, that they knew it ſu- 
“ pernaturally; or that they knew thoſe, that knew them, 
© that knew others, that knew it ſupernaturally.” But it is Ibid. p. 7$ 
not revealed religion only, which Mr. Hobbes makes light of: 
he goes farther, 'as will appear by running over a few more 
of his maxims. He aſſerts then, „that by the law of na- 
« ture every man hath a right to all things, and over all 
„ perſons; and that the natural condition of man is a ſtate 
& of war, a war of all men againſt all men: that there is no 
« way fo reaſonable for any man, as by force or wiles to 
t gain a maſtery over all other perſons that he can, till he 
“ ſees no other power ſtrong enough to endanger him: that 
4c the civil laws are the only rules of good and evil, juſt and 
« unjuſt, honeſt and diſhoneſt; and that, antecedently to 
« ſuch laws, every action is in its own nature indifferent 
te that there is nothing good or evil in itſelf, nor any com- 
«© mon laws conſtituting what is naturally juſt and unjuſt ; 
&« that all things are meaſured by what every man judgeth fit, 
&© where there is no civil government, and by the laws of 
& ſociety, where there is: that the power of the ſovereign 
& is abſolute, and that he is not bound by any compacts 
c with his ſubjects: that nothing the ſovereign can do to 
<« the ſubject, can properly be called injurious or wrong; De Cive, 
„and that the king's word is ſufficient to take any thing © . 
from the ſubject if need be, and that the king is judge of c. cs, 
«that need.“ This ſcheme evidently ſtrikes at the founda- Leviathan, 


tion of all religion, both natural and revealed. It tends 2 1 
106. 
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not only to ſubvert the authority of Scripture, but to deſtroy 
God's moral government of the world, It confounds the na- 
tural differences of good and evil, virtue and vice. It deſtroys 
the beſt principles of the human nature; and. inſtead of that 
innate benevolence, and focial diſpoſition which ſhould unite 
men together, ſuppoſes all men to be naturally in a ſtate of 
war with one another. It eres an abſolute tyranny in the 
ſtate and church which it confounds, and makes the will of 
the prince or governing power the ſole ſtandard of right and 
wrong. | | 1 50 
Such principles in religion and politicks would, as it may 


_ eaſily be imagined, raiſe a man many adverſaries ; and ac- 


cordingly Mr. Hobbes was attacked by many conſiderable 
perſons, and what may ſeem more ſtrange, by ſuch as wrote 
againſt each other. As for inſtance, Mr. Harrington in his 
Oceatia falls very often upon Mr. Hobbes; and fo does vir 
Robert Filmer in his“ Obſervations concerning the original 
of government.” We have already mentioned archbiſhop 
Bramhall and lord Clarendon : the —.— argued with great 
acuteneſs againſt that part of his ſyſtem, which relates to li- 
berty and necellity, and afterwards attacked the whole of 
his ſyſtem in a piece, called The catching of the Leviathan, 
publiſhed at London in 1685; in which he undertakes to de- 
monſtrate out of Hobbes's own works, that no man, who 
is thoroughly an Hobbiſt, can be“ a good chriſtian, or a 
&© good commonwealth's man, or reconcile himſelf to him- 
te ſelf,” Dr. Teniſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, gave a ſummary view of Mr. Hobbes's principles in a 
book, called © the creed of Mr. Hobbes examined, publiſhed 
in 1670; to which we may add the two dialogues of Dr. 
John Eachard between Timothy and Philalethes, ant Dr. 

arker's, afterwards biſhop of Oxford, booł intitled 5 Diſ- 
& putationes de Deo & Divina Providentia.” The famous 
Dr. Henry Moore has in different parts of his works ean- 
vaſſed and refuted ſeveral poſitions of Mr. Hobbes; and the 
philoſopher of Malmeſbury is ſaid to have been ſo ingenuous 
as to own, that whenever he diſcovered his own philoſo- 
ce phy to be unſuſtainable, he would embrace the opinions 
6 of Dr. Moore.“ But the two greateſt works, that Mr. 
Hobbes's principles gave occaſion to the producing of, were 


_ biſhop Cumberland's book de legibus naturæ, and Dr. Cud- 


worth's Intellectual ſyſtem : for theſe authors do not employ 


themſelves about Hobbes's peculiar whimſies, or in vindicat- 


ing revealed religion from his exceptions and cavils, but en- 
| 2 deavour 
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deavour to eſtabliſh the great principles of all religion and 
morality, which his ſcheme tended to ſubvert, and to ſhew, 
that they had a real foundation in reaſon and nature. 

There is' one peculiarity related of Mr. Hobbes, which we 
have not yet mentioned in the courſe of our account of him, 
but with which we will here cloſe it: it is, that he was 
afraid of apparitions and ſpirits. His friends indeed have oall- 
ed this a fable. He was falſely accuſed, ſay they, by vit. Hob- 
<« ſome of being afraid to be alone, becauſe he was afraid ofbes, p. 106. 
6 ſpectres and apparitions: vain bugbears of fools, which 
& he had chafed away by the light of his philoſophy.” They 
do not however deny, that he was afraid of being alone; they 
only inſinuate it was for fear of being aſſaſſinated. But if 
his philoſophy then only freed him from the former fear, and 
not om the latter, may not we apply theſe lines of Horace 
to him? 1 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, fagas, _ - 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Fheflala rides? 
Quid te exempta juyat ſpinis de pluribus una? _ 
[ f Horat. Epiſt. ii. L. ii. 


In the mean time, ſays Mr. Bayle, Mr. Hobbes's prineiples 
of philoſophy were not proper to rid him from the fear of the 
apparitions of ſpirits; as he endeavours to ſhe in the follow -en ken., 
ing manner. A man, ſays he, would not only be very 

„ raſh, but alſo very extravagant, who- ſhould pretend to 

< prove, that there never was any perſon, that imagined he 

« faw a ſpeCtre; and I do not think, that the moſt obſtinate 

“ unbelieverꝭ have maititained this. All that they ſay a- 

„ mounts to no more, than that the perſons, who have 

& thought themſelves: eye-witnefſes of the apparitions of 

6 ſpirits, had diſturbed imaginations. They confeſs then, 

© that there are certain places in our brain, that being af- 

<« fected in a certain manner excite the image of an object, 

c which has no real exiſtence out of ourſelves; and make 

„ the man, whoſe. brain is thus modified, believe he ſees at 

«© two paces diſtance a frightful ſpedtre, a hobgoblin, a p 
<« threatning phantonie. The like happens in the heads of 

<< the moſt incredulous, either in their ſleep, or in the pa- 

„ roxiſms of a violent fever. Will they maintain after this, 

that it is impoſſible for a man awake, and not in a deliri- 

© um, to receive in certain places of his brain an impreſſion 
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HOB B E S. 
et acknowledge that this is poſſible; they cannot premiſe that 
«© a ſpectre will never appear to them; that is, that they ſhall 
< never, when awake, believe they ſee either a man or a 
« beaſt, when they are alone in a chamber. Hobbes then 
«© might believe, that a certain combination of atoms, agi- 
cc tated in his brain, might expoſe him to ſuch a viſion; 
« though he was perſuaded, that neither an angel nor the 
# ſoul of a dead man was to be concerned in it. He was 
cc timorous to the laſt degree, and conſequently had reaſon 
« to diſtruſt his imagination, when he was alone in a cham- 
« ber in the night; for in ſpite of him, the remembrance of 
c what he had read and heard concerning apparitions would 
ce revive, though he was not perſuaded of the reality of any 
« ſuch things. "Theſe images, joined with the timorouſneſs 
« of his temper, might play him an unlucky trick: and it 
c js certain, that a man as incredulous as he was, but of 
« greater conrage, would be aſtoniſhed to think he ſaw one, 
« whom he knew to be dead, enter into his chamber. Theſe 
« apparitions in dreams are very frequent, whether a man 
ce believes the ' immortality of the ſoul or not. Suppoſing 
ce they ſhould once happen to an incredulous man awake, as 
ce they do frequently in his ſleep, we allow that he would be 
« afraid, though he had never ſo much courage: and there- 
<« fore for a ſtronger reaſon we ought to believe, that Hobbes 
« would have been terribly affrighted at it.” 


' HODGES (NATHANIEL) an eminent Engliſh phyſician; 
was theſon of Dr. Thomas Hodges, dean of Hereford, whe 
has printed three ſermons. He was educated in Weſtminſter 
ſchool, and became a ſtudent in Chriſt church Oxford in 
1648. In 1651 and 1654, he took the degrees of batchelor 
and maſter of arts; and in 1659, accumulated: the degrees 
of batchelor and doctor of phyſic. He ſettled in London, 
and continued there during the plague in 1665 : by which, 
ſays Mr. Wood, he obtained a great name and practice 
among the citizens, and was in 1672 made fellow of the 


college of phyſicians. Nevertheleſs, he afterwards fell into 


very unfortunate circumſtances, and was confined for debt in 
Ludgate priſon, where he died in 1684. His body was in- 
terred in the church of St. Stephens Walbrook London, 
where a monument is erected to him. He is author of two 
works: 1. Vindiciz Medicinz et Medicorum: © An apo- 


„ Jogy for the profeſſion and profeſſors of phyſic, &c. 1660, 


vo. 2. AOIMOAOTIA: ſtve, peſtis nuperz apud populum - 


Londinenſem graſſantis narratio hiſtorica, 1672, 8vo. - A 
| | tran- 
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tranſlation of it into Engliſh was printed at London in 17203 
in 8vo, under the following title: * Loimologia, or, an 
< hiſtorical account of the plague of London in 1665, with 
6 precautionary directions againſt the like contagion. By 
„ Nath, Hodges, M. D. and fellow of the college of phyſi- 
© cians, who reſided in the city all that time. To which 
„ is added an eſſay on the different cauſes of peſtilential diſ- 
„ eaſes, and how they become contagious. With remarks 
„ on the infection now in France, and the moſt probable 
“ means to prevent its ſpreading here. By John Quincy, 
M. D.“ In 1721, there was printed at London, in 8vo. 
A collection of very valuable and ſcarce pieces relating 
& to the laſt plague in the year 1665:“ among which is 
4 An account of the firſt riſe, progreſs, ſymptoms, and cure 
“of the plague, being the ſubſtance of a letter from Dr. 
c Hodges to a perſon of quality, dated from his houſe in 
&« Watling-ſtreet, May the 8th 1666.“ The author of the 
preface to this collection calls our author a faithful hiſtorian 
« and diligent phyſician ;” and tells us, that “ he may be 
e reckoned among the beſt obſervers in any age of phyſic, 
c and has given us a true picture of the plague in his own 
„time.“ 


HODY (Huur hz), an eminent Engliſh divine, was Pu vita et 
born upon January 1, 1659, in the county of Somerſet, at 1 
Odcombe; of which place his father was rector. He diſ- diſfertatio, 
covered a vaſt propenſity to learning, while he was a boy; and p. 5: 6. 
in 1676, was admitted into Wadham college in Oxford, of on ow 
which he was choſen fellow in 1684. When he was but de Ges 
twenty one years of age, he publiſhed his learned “ Diſſerta- illufribus 
<« tion againſt Ariſteas's Hiſtory of the ſeventy interpreters.” Co 
The ſubſtance of that hiſtory of Ariſteas, concerning the ſtauratori- 
feventy two Greek interpreters of the bible, is this. Pto- bus, &c- 
lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, and founder of the noble 
library at Alexandria, being deſirous of enriching that li- 
brary with all forts of books, committed the care of it to 
Demetrius Phalareus, a noble Athenian then living in his 
court. Demetrius being informed, in the courſe of his en- 
quiries, of the Law of Moſes among the Jews, acquainted 
the king with it; who thereupon ſignihed his pleaſure, that a 
copy of that book, which was then only in Hebrew, ſhould 
be ſeut for from Jeruſalem, with interpreters from the ſame 
place to tranſlate it into Greek. A deputation was accord- 
ingly ſent to Eleazar the high-prieſt of the Jews at Jeruſa- 
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lem; who ſent a copy of the Hebrew original, and ſeventy 
two interpreters, ſix out of each of the twelve tribes, to 
tranſlate it into Greek. When they were come to Egypt, 
the king cauſed them to be conducted into the iſland of Pha- 
ros near Alexandria, in apartments prepared for them, where 
they compleated their tranſlation in ſeventy two days. Such 
is the ſtory told by Ariſtzas, who is ſaid to be one cf king 
Ptolemy's court. Mr. Hody ſhews, that it is the invention 
of ſome Helleniſt Jew ; that it is full of anachroniſms and 
groſs blunders ; and in ſhort, was written on purpoſe to re- 
commend and give greater authority to the Greek verſion of the 
Old Teſtament, which from this ſtory hath received the name 
of the Septuagint. This diſſertation was received with the 
higheſt applauſe by all the lea ned, except Iſaac Voſſius. 
Charles du Freſne ſpoke highly of it in his obſervations on 
the Chronicon Paſchale, publiſhed in 1688; and Menage, 
in his notes upon the ſecond edition of Diogenes Laertius, 
gave Mr. Hody the titles of * eruditiflimus, doctiſſimus, ele- 
«- gantiſſimus, &c. but Voſſius alone was greatly diffatisfied 
with it. He had eſpouſed the contrary opinion, and could 
not bear, that ſuch a boy as Hody ſhould preſume to con- 
tend with one of his age and reputation for letters. He pub- 
liſhed therefore an Appendix to his Obſervations on Pompo- 
nius Mela, and ſubjoined an anſwer to this diſſertation of 
Hody's; in which however he did not enter much into the 
argument, but contents himſelf with treating Mr. Hody very 
contemptuouſly, vouchſafing him no other title than Juve- 
nis Oxonienſis, and ſometimes uſing a great deal worſe lan- 
guage. When Voſſius was aſked afterwards, what induced him 
to treat a young man of promiſing hopes, and who had cer- 
tainly deſerved well of the republic of letters, ſo very harſh- 
ly, he anſwered, that he had received ſome time before a 
very rude Latin epiſtle from Oxford, of which he ſuſpected 
Mr. Hody was the author; and that this had made him deal 
more ſeverely with him, than he ſhould otherwiſe have done. 
Voſſius had indeed received ſuch a letter; but it was written, 
it ſeems, by Mr, Creech, the tranſlator of Lucretius, without 
Mr. Hody's knowledge or approbation. When Mr. Hody 
publiſhed his Diſſertation, &c. he told the reader in his pre- 
face, that he had three other books prepared upon the He- 
brew Text, and Greek Verſion; but he was now ſo entirely 
drawn away from theſe ſtudies by other engagements, that 
he could not find time to compleat his work, and to anſwer 
the objections of Voſſius, till more than twenty years — 
| | | Ho- 
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However, in 1704, he publiſhed it all together with this title, 
« de Bibliorum textibus originalibus, verſionibus Grecis, 
«© & Latina Vulgata, libri IV.“ &c. The firſt book conta ns 
his diſſertation againſt Ariſteas's hiſtory, which is here re- 
printed with improvements, and an anſwer to Voſſius's ob- 
jections. In the ſecond he treats of the true authors of the 
Greek verſion, called the Septuagint ; of the time when, 
and the reaſons why it was undeitaken, and of the manner 
in which it was performed. The third is a hiſtory of the 
Hebrew text, the Septuagint verſion, and of the Latin Vul- 
gate; ſhewing the authority of each in different ages, and 
that the Hebrew text hath been always moſt eſteemed and vas 
lued. In the fourth he gives an account of the reſt of the 
Greek verſions, viz. thoſe of Symmachus, Aquila, and 
Theodotion ; of Origen's Hexapla, and other ancient editions, 
and ſubjoins liſts of the books of the Bible at different times, 
which exhibit a conciſe, but full and clear view of the canon 
of Holy Scripture, -Upon the whole he thinks it probable, 
that the Greek verſion, called the Septuagint, was done in 
the time of the two Ptolemies—L1gi and Philadelphus: that 
it was not done by order of king Ptolemy, or under the di- 
rection of Demetrius Phalereus, in order to be depoſited into 
the Alexandrine library, but by Helleniſt Jews for the uſe of 
their own countrymen. | 

In 1689, he wrote the Prolegomena to John Melala's 
Chronicle printed at Oxford ; and the year after was made 
chaplain to Dr. Stillingfleet biſhop of Worceſter, being tutor 
to his ſon at Wadham college. The deprivation of the bi- 
ſhops, who had refuſed the oaths to king William and queen 
Mary, engaged him in a controverſy with Mr. Dodwell, who 
had till now been his friend, and ſpoke handſomely and af- 
fectionately of him in his Diſſertations upon lræneus, print- 
ed in 1689. The pieces Mr. Hody publiſhed on this occa- 
ſion were in 1691, The unreaſonablenets of a ſeparation from 
„the new biſhops: or, a treatiſe out of eccleſiaſtical. hiſtory 
* ſhewing, that although a biſhop was. unjutily deprived, 
« neither he nor the church ever made a ſeparation, if the 
e ſucceſſor was not an heretick. Tranſlated out of an an- 


451 


© cient manuſcript in the public library at Oxford.“ He tran- One of the 


lated it afterwards into Latin, and prefixed to it ſome piecesxis8. 


out of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, relating to the ſame ſubject. 
Mr. Dodwell publiſhing an anſwer to it, intitled, © A vin- 
« dication of the deprived biſhops, &c. in 1692, Dr. 
Hody replied in a treatiſe which he ſtiled, The caſe of 
+ ſees vacant by an unjuſt or uncanonical deprivation ſtated ; 
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ce jn anſwer to a piece intitled, A vindication of the deprived 
c biſhops, &c. Together with the ſeveral pamphlets publiſh- 
* ed as anſwers to the Baroccian treatiſe,” London 1693. 
The part he acted in this controverſy recommended him fo 
powerfully to Dr. Tillotſon, who had ſucceeded Sancroft in 
the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, that he made him his do- 
meſtic chaplain in May 1694. Here he drew up his diſſerta- 


tion - concerning the reſurrection of the ſame body,” which he 


De vita, &c, 
P · xxvii. 


Irid. p. 
xxviii. 


Ibid. 


p. xxxii. 


dedicated to biſhop Stillingfleet, whoſe chaplain he had been 
from the year 1690. Archbiſhop Tillotſon dying in Novem- 
ber following, he was continued chaplain by Dr, Teniſon 
his ſucceſſor; who ſoon after gave him the rectory of Chart 
near Canterbury, vacant by the death of the learned Mr. 
Henry Wharton, which, before he was collated to, he ex- 
changed for the united pariſhes of St. Michaels Royal and St. 
Martins Vintry in London, being inſtituted to theſe in Au- 
guft 1695. In 1696, at the command of archbiſhop Teni- 
ſon, he wrote Animadverſtons on two pamphlets lately pub- 
&« ]iſhed by Mr. Collier,” &c. When Sir William Perkins and 
Sir John Friend were executed that year for the aſſaſſination- 
plot againſt king William, Mr. Collier, Mr. Cook, and Mr. 
Snatt, three nonjuring clergymen, formally pronounced upon 
them the abſolution of the church, as it ſtands in the office 
for the viſitation of the fick, and accompanied this ceremony 
with a ſolemn impoſition of hands. For this imprudent aca 
tion they were not only indited, but alſo the archbiſhops and 
biſhops publiſhed, 4 A declaration of their ſenſe concerning 
„ thoſe irregular and ſcandalous proceedings.” Snatt and 
Cook were caſt into priſon, Collier abſconded, and from 
His privacy publiſhed two pamphlets to vindicate his own, and 
his brethren's conduct: the one called, A defence of the 
c abſolution given to Sir William Perkins at the place of exe- 
© cution;“ the other, A vindication thereof, occaſioned by a pa- 
4 per intitled, A declaration of the ſenſe of the archbiſhops 
s and biſhops,” &c. in anſwer to which Dr. Hody publiſhed 
the Animadverſions above-mentioned, | 

In March 1698, he was appointed Regius profeſſor of the 
Greek tongue in the univerſity of Oxford : and inſtituted to 
the archdeaconry of Oxford in 1704. In 1701 he bore a 
part in the controverſy about the convocation, and publiſhed 


upon that occaſion, © A hiſtory of Engliſh councils and convo- 


c cations, and of the clergy's fitting in parliament, in which 
« is alſo comprehended the hiſtory of parliaments, with an 
« account of our ancient laws.“ He died upon the 20th of 
January in the year 1706, and was buried in the chapel be- 

| | longing 


HOESCHELIUS, 


longing to Wadham college, where he had received his edu- 
cation, and to which he had been a benefactor: for in order 
to encourage the ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 
of which he was ſo great a maſter himſelf, he founded in that 
college ten ſcholarſhips of ten pounds apiece ; and appointed, 
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that five of the ſcholars ſhould apply themſelves to the ſtudy bid. p. 


of the Hebrew, and five to the ſtudy of the Greek languages.” 


He left behind him in manuſcript, © An account of thoſe 
<« learned Græcians, who retired to Italy, before and after 
& the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, and reftored 
&« the Greek tongue and learning in theſe weſtern parts of 
« the world.” It was publiſhed in the year 1742 by Dr. 8. 
Jebb under this title, De Græcis illuſtribus linguz Græcæ 
n literarumque humaniorum inſtauratoribus, eorum vitis, 
« ſcriptis, et elogiis libri duo, E. Codd. potiſſimum MSS. 
& aliiſque authenticis ejuſdem ævi monimentis deprompſit 
« Humfredus Hodius S. L. P. haud ita pridem regius pro- 
& feſſor et archidiaconus Oxon.” 


HOESCHELIUS (DAvip) a very learned German, was 
born at Augſburg on the 14th of April 1556; and. ſpent his 
life in teaching the youth in the college of St. Anne, of 
which he was made principal by the magiſtrates of Augſburg 
in the year 1593. They made him their library -keeper alſo, 

and he acquitted himſelf incomparably well in this poſt : for 
he collected a great number both of manuſcripts and printed 
books, eſpecially in the Greek tongue, and alſo of the beſt 
authors and the beſt editions, with which he enriched their 
library. Neither did he let them lie there, as a treaſure bu- 
ried under ground ; but publiſhed the moſt ſcarce and curious 
of them, to which he added his own notes. His publica- 
tions were very numerous, among which were editions of 
the following authors, or at leaſt of ſome part of their works; 
Origen, Philo Judzus, Baſil, Gregory of Nyſſen, Gregory 
of Nazianzen, Chryſoſtom, Hori Apollinis Hieroglyphica, 
Appian, Photius, Procopius, Anna Comnenz Alexias, &c. 
To ſome of theſe he made Latin tranſlations, while he pub- 

"liſhed others in the Greek only, with the addition of his 
own notes. Huetius has commended him, not only for the 


pains he took to diſcover old manuſcripts, but alſo for his De claris 


ſkill and ability in tranſlating them. He compoſed, and pub- 
liſhed in the year 1595, a catalogue of the Greek manuſcripts 


interpreti- 
bus, P . 229. 


in the Augſburg library, which, for the judgment and orderoclomies, 
with which it is drawn up, is reckoned a maſterpiece in its Bibl. Choi. 
G g 3 kind. p. 194. 
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kind. He may juſtly be ranked among thoſe, who contribut 
ed to the revival of good learning in Europe: for beſide 
theſe labours for the public, he attended his college cloſely, 


and made not only very good ſcholars, but ſuch a number of 


Niceron, 
Hommes 
Uluflres, 
tom. xvi. 


them, that he is ſaid to have furniſhed the bar with one thou- 
ſand, and the church with two thouſand young men. He 
died at Augſburg in 1617, much lamented : for he was a man 


of good qualities as well as great ones, and therefore not leſs 
beloved than admired. 


HOFFMAN, a name common to ſeveral men, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the republic of letters ; ſome of 
whom have been divines, but more of them phyſicians. We 
ſhall give ſome account of two of the latter fort ; Maurice 
Hoffman, and John Maurice Hoffman, his ſon. 

Maurice Hoffman was born of a good family, at Furſten- 
walde in the eleQtorate of Brandenbourg, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember 1621 ; and was driven early from his native country 
by the plague, and alſo by the war that followed it. His 
parents, having no great notion of breed-ng him up to letters 
or ſciences, contented themſelves with having him taught 
writing and -arithmetic: but Hoftman's taſte for books and 
ſtudy made him very impatient under this, and he was re- 


ſolved to be a ſcholar at all adventures. He firſt gained over 


his mother to his ſcheme ; but ſhe died, when he was only 
fifteen years of age. This however was Juckily no impedi- 
ment to his purpoſe ; for the ſchoolmaſter of Furſtenwalde, 
to which aſter many ſojournings he was now returned, was 
ſo touched with his good natural parts and violent propenſion 
to learning, that he was at the pains of inſtructing him in 
ſecret, His father, convinced of his very uncommon abi- 
lities, permitted him at length to follow his inclinations ; and 


in 1637, ſent him to ſtudy in the college of Colun. Fa- 


mine and the plague drove him from hence to Kopnik, where 
he buried his father; and in May 1638, he went to Altorf 
to an uncle by his mother's fide, who was a profeſſor of phy- 


fic. Here he finiſhed his ſtudies in claſſical learning and phi- 


Anatomia 
Renovata, 
L. iii. C. 13. 


Joſophy ; and then applied himſelf with the utmoſt ardour to 
phyſic. In 1641, when he had made ſome progreſs, he 
went to the univerſity of Padua, which then abounded with 
men very learned in all ſciences. Anatomy and Botany were 
the great objects of his purſuit; and he became very deeply 
ſkilled in them both. Bartholin tells us, that Hoffman, 
having diflected a turkey-cock, diſcovered the pancreatic 

| duct, 
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duct, and ſhewed it to Virſungus, a celebrated anatomiſt of 
Padua, with whom he lodged : who taking the hint from 
thence, demonſtrated afterwards the fame veſſel in the human 
body. When he had been at Padua about three years, he 
returned to Altorf, to aſſiſt his uncle, now growing infirm, 
in his buſineſs; and taking a doctor of phylic's degree in 
1645, he applied himſelf very diligently to praQtice, in which 
he had great ſucceſs, and acquired great fame. In 1648, he 
was made profeſſor extraordinary in anatomy and chirurgery; 
in 1649, profeſſor of phyſic, and ſoon after member of the 
college of phyſicians; in 1653, profeſſor of botany, and 
director of the phyſic- garden. He acquitted himſelf in theſe 
various employments very nobly, not neglecting in the mean 
time the buſineſs of his profeſſion ; in which his reputation 
was ſo high and ſo extenſive, that many princes of Germany 
appointed him their phyſician. He died of an apoplexy on 
the 22d of April 1698, in his 77th year, after having pub- 
liſhed a great number of works, and married three wives, by 
whom he had eighteen children, 

John Maurice Hoffman, by his firſt wife, was born at Al- 
torf on the 6th of October 1653; and ſent to a ſchool at 
Herizprugk, where having acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, he returned to his 
fathor at Altorf at ſixteen years of age; and ſtudied firſt phi- 
loſophy, and then phyſic. He went afterwards to Frankfort 
upon the Oder, and propoſed to viſit the United Provinces 
and England; but the wars hindering, he went to Padua, 
where he ſtudied two years. Then making a tour of part 
of Italy, he returned to Altorf in 1674, and was admitted 
to the degree of doctor in phyſic. He ſpent two years in 
perfecting the knowledge he had acquired; and then in 1677, 
was made profeflor cxtraordinary in phyſic, which title, in 
1681, was changed to that of profeſſor in ordinary, He 
now applied himſelf in good earneſt to the practice of phyſic ; 
and in proceſs of time his fame was ſpread fo far and wide, 
that he was fought after by perſons of the firſt rank. George 
Frederic, marquis of Anipach, of the houſe of Brande- 
bourg, choſe him in 1695 for his phyſician ; and about the 
latter end of the year, Hoffman attended this prince into 
Italy, and renewed bis acquaintance with the learned there, 
Upon the death of his father in 1698, he was choſen to ſuc- 
ceed him in his places of botanic profeſſor and director of 

the phyſic- garden. He was elected alſo the ſame year rector 
of the univerſity of Altorf; a poſt, which he had occupied 
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in 1686, He loſt his great friend and patron, the marquis 
of  Anſpach, in 1703; but found the ſame kindneſs from his 
ſucceſſor William Frederic, who prefled him ſo earneſtly to 
come nearer him, and made him withal ſuch advantageous 
offers, that Hoffman in 1713 removed from Altorf to Anſ- 
pach, where he died the 31ſt of October 1727. He had 
married a wife in 1681, by whom he had five children, He 


publiſhed: a great number of works, which are highly eſ- 
teemed by thoſe of his own faculty. 


HOLBEIN(Jorr) better known by his German name 

Hans Holbein, a moſt excellent painter, was born at Baſile 

in Swiſſerland in 1498, as the generality of thoſe, who have 

left us memoirs of him, ſay; though the learned Charles 

Vite lob. Patin places his birth three years earlier, ſuppoſing it very 
Beit aul improbable, that he could have arrived at that maturity af 
Car. Patino judgment and perfection in painting, as he ſhewed in the 
_ years 1514 and 1516, if he had been born ſo late as 98. 
Moriz En- He learned the rudiments of his art from his father John 
comium. Ba-Holbein, who was a painter, and had removed from Auſ- 
fil, 1676, burg to Baſile ; but the ſuperiority of his genius ſoon raiſed 
him above his maſter. He painted our Saviour's Paſſion in 

the town-houſe at Baſile; and alſo in the fiſh-market of the 

ſame town, a Dance of Peaſants and Death's Dance, Theſe 

pieces were exceedingly ſtriking to the curious; and the great 

Eraſmus was ſo affected with them, that he requeſted of him 

to draw his picture, and was ever after his friend to ſerve 

him. Holbein in the mean time, though a great genius and 

nne artiſt, had no elegance or delicacy of manners, but was 

. given to wine and revelling company: for which he met 

with the following gentle rebuke from his friend Eraſmus, 

When Eraſmus wrote his Moriæ Encomium, or Panegyric 

upon Folly, he ſent a copy of it to Hans Holbein, who was 

ſo pleaſed with the ſeveral deſcriptions of folly there given, 

that he deſigned them all in the margin; and where he had 

not room to draw the whole figures, palted a piece of paper 

to the leaves. He then returned the book to Eraſmus, who 

ſeeing, that he had repreſented an amorous fool by the figure 

of a fat Dutch lover, hugging his bottle and his laſs, wrote 

under it Hans Holbein, and ſo fent it back to the painter. 
Holbein, however, to be revenged of him, drew the picture 

Moriz En- of Eraſmus for a muſty groper, who buſied himſelf in ſcrap- 


. ing together old manuſcripts and antiquities, and wrote under 


5 it Adagia. 
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It is ſaid, that a certain Engliſh nobleman, who aceiden- 
tally ſaw ſome of Holbein's performances at Baſile, invited 
him to come to England, where his art was in high eſteem ; 
and promiſed him great things from the encouragement, he 
would be ſure to meet with from Henry VIII; but Holbein Patio, &c. 
was too much engaged in his pleaſures to liſten to ſo advanta- 
geous a propoſal. A few years after, however, moved by the 
neceſſities, to which an encreaſed family and his own miſ- 
management had reduced him, as well as by the perſuaſions 
of his friend Eraſmus, who told him how improper a coun- 
his own was to do juſtice to his merit, he conſented to 
go to England: and he conſented the more readily, having a 
termagant for his wife. In his journey thither he ſtayed ſome 
days at Straſburg, and applying, as it is ſaid, to a very great 
maſter in that city for work, was taken in, and ordered to 
give a ſpecimen of his ſkill, Holbein finiſhed a piece with 
great care, and painted a fly upon the moſt eminent part of 
it; after which he withdrew privily in the abſence of his 
maſter, and purſued his journey, without ſaying any thing to 
any body. When the painter returned home, he was aſto- 
niſhed at the beauty and elegance of the drawing; and eſpe- 
cially at the fly, which, upon his firſt caſting his eye upon it, 
he ſo far took for a real fly, that he endeavoured to remove it 
with his hand, He ſent all over the city for his journey-man, 
who was now miſſing; but after many enquiries, found that Patin, &. 
he had been thus deceived by the famous Holbein. | 
After begging his way to England, which Patin tells us 
he almoſt did, he found an eaſy admittance to the then lord 
chancellor, Sir Thomas More : for he had brought with him 
Eraſmus's picture, and letters recommendatory from him, 
to that great man, Sir Thomas received him with all the 
joy imaginable, and kept him in his houſe between two and 
three years ; during which time he drew Sir Thomas's pic- 
ture, and thoſe of many of his friends and relations. One 
day Holbein happening to mention the nobleman, who had 
ſome years ago invited him to England, Sir Thomas was very 
ſollicitous to know who he was. Holbein replied, that he 
had indeed forgot his title, but remembered his'face fo well, 
that he thought he could draw his likenefs ; and this he did fo 
very ſtrongly, that the nobleman, it is ſaid, was immediately patin, &c. 
known by it. The chancellor, having now ſufficiently fur- 
niſned and enriched his apartments with Holbein's produc- 
tions, was determined to introduce this great painter to Henry 
VIII. which he did in this manner. He invited the king to 
- an entertainment, and hung up all Holbein's pieces, diſpoſed 
In 
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in the beſt order, and placed in the beſt light, in the great 
hall of his houſe. The king upon his firſt entrance into the 
hall, was ſo charmed with the ſight of them, that he aſked, 
4 Whether ſuch an artiſt was now alive, and to be had for 


„ money?” Upon which Sir Thomas preſented Holbein to 


Hiſtory of 
Henry 
VIII. 


De Piles, 
Lives of the 
painters, 
e. 


the king, who immediately took him into his ſervice, and 
brought him into great eſteem with the nobility and gentry of 
the kingdom. The king from time to time manifeſted the 

reat value he had for him, and upon the death of queen 
— his third wife, ſent him into Flanders to draw the pic- 
ture of the dutcheſs Dowager of Milan, widow to Francis 
Sforza, whom the emperor Charles V. had recommended to 
him for a fourth wife; but the king's defection from the fee of 
Rome happening about that time, he rather choſe to match 
with a proteſtant princeſs, in hopes by that means to engage 
the proteſtant league in Germany in his intereſt, Cromwell, 
then his prime miniſter, for Sir '['homas More was removed 
and beheaded, propoſed Anne of Cleves to him; but the 
king was not over-fond of the match, till her picture, which 
Cromwell had ſent Holbein to draw, was preſented to him: 
where, as lord Herbert of Cherbury ſays, ſhe was repre- 
ſented by this maſter ſo very fine and charming, that the king 
immediately reſolved to marry her, and afterwards, that he 


might not diſoblige the princes of Germany, actually did 


marry her, though, as ſoon as he ſaw the lady, he was 
greatly diſguſted at her. | 
In England Holbein drew a vaſt number of admirable por- 


traits ; among others, thoſe of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
on the wall of the palace at White-hall, which periſhed with 


it when it was burnt, though ſome endeavours were made to 
remove that part of the wall, on which the pictures were 
drawn. There happened an :ffair in England, which might 
have been fatal to him, if the king had not protected him. On 
the report of Holbein's character, a lord of the firſt quality 
came one day to ſee him, when he was drawing a figure after 
the life. Holbein begged his lordſhip to defer the honour of 
his viſit to another day; which the nobleman taking for an 
affront, broke open the door, and very rudely went up ſtairs. 
Holbein hearing a noiſe, came out of his chamber, and 
meeting the lord at his door, fell into a violent paſſion, and 
puſhed him backwards from the top of the ſtairs to the bot- 
tom. However, conſidering immediately what he had done, 
he eſcaped from the tumult he had raiſed, and made the beſt 
of his way to the king. The nobleman much hurt, though 
not ſo much as he pretended, was there ſoon after him; and 


upon, 
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wpon opening his grievance, the king ordered Holbein to aſæ 

pardon for his offence. But this only irritated the nobleman 

the more, who would not be ſatisfied with leſs than his life; 

upon which the king ſternly replied, © My lord, you have 

„ not now to do with Holbein, but with me; whatever 

« puniſhment you may contrive by way of revenge againſt 

4 him, ſhall aſſuredly be inflicted upon yourſelf: Remember, 

e pray my lord, that I can, whenever I pleaſe, make ſeven _ 

© lords of ſeven plowmen, but I cannot make one Holbein e A= 

© of even ſeven lords.” he, 1 
It would be tedious to mention the ſeveral monuments of 

his art, which Holbein erected: before the edition of the 

« Moriæ Encomium” quoted above, there is an account of 

all his pieces, and in whoſe poſſeſſion they are. There is 

alſo prefixed the life of Holbein at large, with two prints of 

him, very unlike each other ; the one drawn when he was 

very. young, the other when he was forty five years of a 

Under the latter we find the following Tetraſtick : | 


Principe pictorum, magno qui gratus Eraſmo, 

Immenſum crevit laue, Baſilea, tua. 

Diviſus noſtro te ſuſcipit orbe Britannus, 
HoLBEN1, orbe uno laus tua ſtare nequit. 


The judgment which Charles Alphonſe du Freſnoy has 
paſſed on this painter is, that “he was wonderfully know- 
„ing, and had certainly been of the firſt form of painters, 
< had he travelled into Italy; fince nothing can be laid to his 
charge, but only that he had a Gothic guſto,” He de-,,, er 
clares, that Holbein performed better than Raphael; and painting by 
<« that he had ſeen a portrait of his painting, with which one of Dryden, p. 
& Titian's could not come into competition.” $**Tis amazing 735, 146 
to think, ſays de Piles, that a man born in Swiſſerland, 
«© and who had never been in Italy, ſhould have fo good a Lives of the 
„ guſto, and ſo fine a genius for painting.” Frederick Zuc- — 
chero, who travelled over England in the year 1574, was 
greatly ſurprized at the fight of Holbein's works, and ſaid, 
that“ they were not inferior to either Raphael's or Titian's.“ 
He painted alike in every manner: in freſco, in water-co- 
Jours, in oyl, and in miniature. He was eminent alſo for 
a rich vein of invention, very conſpicuous in a multitude of 
Deſigns, which he made for gravers, ſculptors, jewellers, 
&c. He had the ſame ſingularity, which Pliny mentions of Nat. Hiſt. 
Turpilius a Roman, namely, that of painting with his left _— 
hand, He died of the plague at London in the year 1554; 
and. 
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and at his lodgings at White-hall, where he had lived from 
the time, that the king became his patron. 


HOLDER (W1:LLram) a learned and philoſophical Eng- 
liſnman, was born in Nottinghamſhire, educated in Pem- 
broke-hall Cambridge, and in 1642, became rector of Ble- 
chingdon in Oxfordſhire. In 1660, he proceeded doctor in 
divinity z was afterwards canon of Ely, fellow of the Royal 
Society, canon of St. Paul's, ſub-dean of the royal-chappel, 


and ſub-almoner to his majeſty. He was a very accompliſh- 
| ed perſon, and withal a great virtuoſo : and he wonderfully 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by making a young gentleman of diftinc= 
tion, who was born deaf and dumb, to ſpeak. This gen- 
tleman's name was Alexander Popham, ſon of colonel Ed- 
ward Popham, who was ſometime an admiral in the ſervice 
of the long parliament. The cure was performed by him in 
his houſe at Blechingdon in 1659; but Popham loſing what 
he had been taught by Holder, after he was called home to 
his friends, was ſent to Dr. Wallis, who brought him to his 
ſpeech again. Dr. Holder publiſhed a book, intitled “ The 
„Elements of Speech: an eſſay of inquiry into the natural 
production of letters: with an appendix concerning per- 
© ſons that are deaf and dumb.“ 1669, 8vo. In the ap- 
pendix he relates, how ſoon, and by what methods he 
brought Popham to ſpeak. In 1678, he publiſhed in 4to. 
A Supplement to the Philoſophical Tranſactions of July 
& 1670, with ſome reflections on Dr. Wallis's letter there in- 
5e ſerted.” This was written to claim the glory of having 
taught Popham to ſpeak, which Dr. Wallis in the ſaid letter 
had claimed to himſelf : upon which the doctor ſoon after 
publiſhed, '** A defence of the Royal Society and the Phi- 


_ « Joſophical Tranſactions, particularly thoſe of July 1670, 


& in anſwer to the cavils of Dr. William Holder.” 1678, 
4to. Dr. Holder was ſkilled in the theory and practice of 
mulic, and wrote ** A treatiſe of the natural grounds and 
« principles of harmony.” 1694, 8vo. He wrote alſo A 
« Diſcourſe concerning Time, with application af the na- 
de tural day, lunar month, and ſolar year, &c.” 1694, 
8vo. He died at Amen Corner in London en the 24th o 
January 1696-7, and was buried in St. Paul's. 


HOLIDAY (BarTExn) an ingenious and learned Engliſh. 
divine, was the ſon of a taylor in Oxford, and born there 
about the year 1593. He was entered early into Chriſt- 
church, in the time of Dr. Ravis, his relation and Res by 
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whom he was choſen ſtudent; and in 1615, he took holy 


orders. He was before noted for his {kill in poetry and ora- 
tory, and now diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his eloquence 
and popularity as a preacher, that he had two benefices con- 
ferred on him in the dioceſe of Oxford. In 1618, he went as 
chaplain to Sir Francis Stewart, when he accompanied to 
Spain the count Gundamore ; in which journey Holiday be- 
haved in ſo facetious and pleaſant a manner, that the count 
was mightily taken with him. Afterwards he became chap- 
lain' to the king, and was promoted to the archdeaconry of 
Oxford, before the year 1626. In 1642, he was made a 
mandamus doctor of divinity at Oxford; near which place 
he ſheltered himſelf during the time of the rebellion. When 
the royal party declined, he ſo far ſided with the prevailing 
powers, as to undergo the examination of the Triers, in or- 
der to be inducted into the rectory of Chilton in Berkſhire ; 
for he had loſt his livings, and the profits of his archdeacon- 
ry, and could not well bear poverty and diſtreſs. This drew 
upon him much cenſure from his own party ; ſome of whom 
however, ſays Mr. Wood, commended him, ſince he had 
thus made a proviſion for a ſecond wife he had lately married. 
After the reſtoration he quitted this living; and returned to 
Eiſley near Oxford, to live on his archdeaconry ; and had he 
not acted a temporizing part, it was faid he might have been 
raiſed to a ſee, or ſome rich deanery, His poetry however 
ot him a name in thoſe days, and he ſtood fair for preferment : 
and his philoſophy alſo diſcovered in his book De anima, and 
well languaged ſermons, ſays Wood, ſpeak him eminent in 
his generation, and ſhew him to have traced the rough parts 
of learning, as well as the pleaſant paths of poetry. He died 
at Eiſley on the 2d of October 1661. i | 
His works conſiſt of twenty ſermons publiſhed at different 
times: Technogamia, or the marriage of arts, a comedy.“ 
1630, This was acted by ſome Oxford ſcholars at Wood- 
ſtock in 1621 before king James, who is ſaid not to have re- 
liſhed it at all.“ Philoſophiæ polito- barbarz ſpecimen, in 
% quo de anima et ejus habitibus intellectualibus quæſtiones 
& aliquot libris duobusilluftrantur.” Oxon. 1633, 4to. Survey 
+ © of the World in ten books, a poem,” Oxon. 1661, 8vo. 
But the work he is known and eſteemed for now is his tranſ- 
lation of the Satires of Juvenal and Perſius: for though his 
is but indifferent, yet his tranſlation is allowed to be 
faithfu}, and his notes good, The ſecond edition of his Per- 
ſius was publiſhed in 1616 ; and the fourth at the end of ti 
« Satyrs of Juvenal illuſtrated with notes and — 
X- 
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Oxford, 1673, in folio. Mr. Dryden, in the dedication of 
his tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius, makes the following 
critique upon oura uthor's performance. If, ſays he, ren- 
ec dering the exact ſenſe of theſe authors, almoſt line for 
&« line, had been our bufineſs, Barten Holiday had done it 
c already to our hands; and by the help of his learned notes 
c and illuſtrations, not only Juvenal and Perſius, but (what 
cis yet more obſcure) his own verſes, might be underſtood.” 
Speaking a little farther of cloſe and literal tranſlation, he ſays, 
that Holiday, who made this way his choice, ſeized the 
46 meaning of Juvenal, but the poetry has always eſcaped 
« him.” | 


HOLINSHED (RArRHAET) an Engliſh hiſtorian, and fa- 
mous for the Chronicles that go under his name, was deſcend- 
ed from a family, which lived at Boſely in Cheſhire: but 
neither the place nor time of his birth, nor ſcarcely any other 
circumſtances of his life, are known. Some ſay, he had an 
univerſity education, and was a clergyman ; while others, 
denying this, affirm, that he was ſteward to Thomas Bur- 

| i dett of Bromcote in the county of Warwick, Eſq. Be this 
tom it will, he appears to have been a man of conſiderable 
J, — learning, and to have had a head particularly turned for hiſ- 
Au. tory. His Chronicles were firſt publiſned at London in 1577, 
Lee, ein two volumes folio; and then in 1587 in three, the two 
' >, > firſt of which are commonly bound together. In this ſecond 
Ze 7 edition, ſeveral ſheets were caſtrated in the ſecond and third 
2 here? volumes, becauſe there were paſlages in them diſagreeable to 
G Z queen Elizabeth and her miniſtry: but the caſtrations have 
* 2 been reprinted apart. Holinſhed was not the ſole author 
/ - : 
yer 127 or compiler of this work, but was aſſiſted in it by ſeveral other 
i 2; A hands. The firſt volume opens with, „An Hiſtorical De- 
“ ſcription of the iſland of Britaine, in three books,” by Wil- 
liam Harriſon : and then, "The Hiſtorie of England, from 
« the time that it was firſt inhabited, until the time that it 
« was laſt conquered,” by R. Holinſhed. The ſecond vo- 
lume contains, The deſcription, conqueſt, inhabitation, 
and troubleſome eſtate of Ireland; particularly the deſcrip- 
« tion of that kingdom :” by Richard Stanihurſt. The 
« conqueſt of Ireland, tranſlated from the Latin of Giraldus 
6 Cambrenſis, by John Hooker, alias Vowell, of Exeter, 
Gent. The chronicles of Ireland beginning where Gi- 
& raldus did end, continued untill the year 1509, from Philip 
* Flatſburie, Henrie of Marleborow, Edmund nn 
| | | GS 
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HOLLAR. 
&c. by R. Holinſhed; and from thence to the year i586, 


by R. Stanihurſt and J. Hooker. © The Deſcription of Scot- 


„ land, tranſlated from the Latin of Hector Boethius,” 
by R. H. or W. H. The Hiſtorie of Scotland, contein- 
ing the beginning, increaſe, proceedings, continuance, 
acts and government of the Scottiſh nation, from the ori- 
« ginal thereof 'unto the yeere 1571,” gathered by Raphael 
Holinſhed; and continued from 1571 to 1586, by Francis 
Boteville, alias Thin, and others, The third volume begins 
at Duke William the Norman, commonlie called the Con- 
„ queror; and deſcends by degrees of yeeres to all the kings 


and queenes of England.” Firſt compiled by R. Holin- 


ſhed, and by him extended to 1577; augmented and con- 
tinued to 1586, by John Stow, Fr. Thin, Abraham Fleming, 
and others. The time of our hiſtorian's death is unknown; but 
it appears from his will, which Mr. Hearne prefixed to his 
edition of Camden's Annals, that it happened between 1578 
and 158 2. 

As "on his coadjutors; Harriſon was bred at Weſtminſter 
School, ſent from thence to Oxford, became chaplain to 
Sir William Brooke who preferred him, and died in 1593. 
Hooker was uncle to the famous Richard Hooker, and born 
at Exeter about 1524: was educated at Oxford, and after- 
wards travelled into Germany, where at Cologn he took a 
degree in law. Next he went to Straſburg, and ſojourned 
with the celebrated Peter Martyr, who inſtructed him in 
divinity, Then returning home, he married and ſettled in 


his native place; where he became a principal citizen, and 
was ſent up a repreſentative to the parliament, holden at 
Weſtminſter in 1571. He died in 1601, after having pub Athen. 
liſhed ſeveral works of various kinds, We know nothing Oxon. v. i. 


of Botevile; only that Mr. Hearne ſtyles him “ a man of, 


HOLLAR, (WewnTzEL, or WENCESLAus) a moſt ad- 
| mired and celebrated engraver, was born at Prague in Bo- 
hemia, in the year 1607. He was at firſt inſtructed in 
ſchool- learning, and afterwards put to the profeſſion of the 
law; but not reliſhing that dry ſtudy, and then his family 


being ruined when Prague was taken and plundered in 1619, Life of Hot 


ſo that they could not make ſuch a proviſion for him as hadlar by Ver- 
tue, Lond. 


1745. 


been propoſed, he removed from thence in the year 1627. 

During his abode in ſeveral towns in Germany, he applied 

himſelf to drawing and deſigning, to copying the * s 
| ver 
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& great learning and judgment, and a wonderful lover ofCumd. N 


* antiquities.” Annal. 
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| TOLL AR 
ſeveral great artiſts, taking geometrical and perſpective views 
and draughts of cities, towns, and countries, by land and 
water z wherein at length he grew ſo excellent, eſpecially for 
his landſkips in miniature, as not to be outdone in beauty 
and delicacy by any artiſt of his time. He was but eighteen 
years-of age, when the firſt ſpecimens of his art appeared 
in print; and the conaoifleurs in his works have obſerved, 
that he inſcribed-the earlieſt of them with only a cypher of 
four letters, which, as they explain it, was intended for the 
initials of, Wenceflaus Hollar Pragenſis excudit.” He em- 
ployed himſelf chiefly in copying heads and portraits, ſome- 
times from Rhembrandt, Henzelman, Felix Biler, and 
other eminent hands; but his little delicate views. of Straſ- 
burgh, Collen, Mentz, Bonn, Frankfort, and many other 
towns along the Rhine, Danube, Neccer, &c. got him ſo 
much reputation, that when Thomas Howard, earl of Arun- 
del, was ſent embaſſador to the emperor Ferdinand the Second 
in 1636, he was ſo highly pleaſed with Hollar's performances, 
that he admitted him into his retinue. Hollar attended his 
Jordſhip from Collen to the emperor's court, and in this pro- 
greſs made ſeveral draughts and prints of the places, through 
which they travelled. He took that view of Wurztburg, un- 
der which is written, © Hollar delineavit, in legatione Arun- 
« deliana ad Imperatorem.“ He then made alſo a curious large 
drawing, with the pen and pencil, of the city of Prague, 
which gave great ſatisfaction to his patron, then upon the 
ſpot. ? | Din N 

- After the earl had finiſhed his negotiations in Germany, 
he returned to England, and brought Hollar with him: where 


however he was not ſo intirely confined to the earl's ſervice, 


dut that he had the liberty to accept of employment from 
others. Accordingly we ſoon find his hand to have been 
engaged by the printſellers; and Peter Stent, one of the moſt 
eminent among them, prevailed upon him to make an ample 
view or proſpect of and from the town of Greenwich in 
Kent, to London, which be finiſhed in two plates in 1637: 
the earlieſt date of his works in this kingdom. In the next 
year appeared his elegant proſpect about Richmond, when he 
finiſhed alſo ſeveral curious plates from the fine paintings in 
me Arundelian collection. In the midſt of this employ- 


ment, arrived in London Mary de Medicis the queen mother 


of France, to viſit her daughter Henrietta Maria queen of 
England; and with her an hiſtorian, who recorded the par- 


ticulars of her joutney and entry into this kingdom, His 
work, written in French, was printed in London in * 
CES | n 
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and adorned with ſeveral portraits of the royal family, etched 


H O L L A R. 


for the ſame, by the hand of Hollar. The ſame year was 

bliſhed his effigies of his patron the earl of Arundel on 
orſeback; as afterwards he etched another of him in ar- 
mour, and ſeveral views of. his country ſeat at Albrough in 
Surry. In 1640, he ſeerns to have been introduced into the 
ſervice'of the royal family, to give the prince of Wales ſome 
taſte in the art of deſigning ;z and it is intimated, that either 
before the irruption of the civil wars, or at leaſt before he was 


driven by them abroad, he was in the ſervice of the duke 


of York. This year appeared his beautiful ſet of figures in 
twenty eight plates, entitled Ornatus Muliebris Anglicanus, 
and containing the ſeveral habits of Engliſh women of all 
ranks or degrees: they are repreſented at full length, and 
have rendered him famous among the lovers of ſculpture; 
In 1641, were publiſhed his prints of king Charles and his 
queen: but now the civil wars being broke out, and his 
patron the earl of Arundel leaving the kingdom to attend 
upon the queen and the princeſs Mary, Hollar was left to 
ſhift for himſelf. He applied himſelf very cloſely to his buſi- 
neſs, and publiſhed many other parts of his works, aftef 
Holbein, Vandyck, &c. eſpecially the portraits of ſeveral 
perſons of quality of both ſexes, miniſters of ſtate, com- 
manders of the army, learned and eminent authors; more 
eſpecially another ſet or two of female habits in divers na- 


tions of Europe. Whether he grew obnoxious, as an ad- | 


herent to the earl of Arundel, or as a malignant for drawing 
ſo many portraits of the royal party, is. not expreſly ſaid: 
but now it ſeems he was moleſted, and driven to take ſhelter 
under the protection of one or more of them, till they were 
defeated, and he taken priſoner of war with them upon the 
ſurrendry of their garriſon at Baſing-houſe in Hampſhire: 
This was on the 14th of October 1645; but Hollar, either 
making his eſcape, or otherwiſe obtaining his liberty, went 
over the ſeas aftet the earl of Arundel, who refided at Ant- 


werp with his family, and had tranſported thither his moſt Life of Hol- 
valuable collection of pictures. — lar, P. 2 


Hollar remained at Antwerp ſeveral years, copying from 
his patron's collection, and working for printſeliers, book- 


ſellers, and publiſhers of his works, but ſeems to have cul- 


tivated no intereſt among men of fortune and curioſity in 
the art, to diſpoſe of them by ſubſcription, or otherwiſe moſt 
to his advantage. In 1647 and 1648, he etched eight or 


ten of the painters heads with his own, with various other 
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curious pieces, as the picture of Charles I. ſoon after his 
death, and of ſeveral of the royaliſts, and in the three fol- 
lowing years, many portraits and landſkips after Breughill, 


Elſheimer, and Teniers, with the triumphs of death. He 


etched alſo king Charles. II. ſtanding, with emblems; and 


alſo publiſhed a print of James duke of York, tat. 18. ann. 


1651. from a picture drawn of him, when he was in Flan- 
ders, by Teniers. He was more punctual in his dates than 
moſt other engravers, which have afforded very agreeable 
lights and directions, both as to his own perſonal hiſtory and 
performances, and of thoſe of many others. At laſt, either 
not meeting with encouragement enough to keep him longer 
abroad, or invited by feveral magniticent and coſtly works 
propoſed or preparing in England, wherein his ornamental 
hand might be employed more to his advantage, he returned 
hither in the year 1652. Here he afterwards performed ſome 


of the moſt conſiderable of his publications: but what is 


very ſtrange, though he was an artiſt ſuperior- to almoſt all 
others in genius as well as aſſiduity, yet he had the peculiar 
fate to work here, as he had done abroad, ſtill in a ſtate of 
ſubordination, and more to the profit of other people than 
himſelf, Notwithſtanding his penurious pay, he is ſaid to 
have contracted a voluntary affection to his extraordinary 
labour ; ſo far, that he ſpent almoſt two thirds of his whole 
time at it, and would not ſuffer himſelf to be drawn or diſ- 


engaged from it, till his hour-glaſs had run to the laſt mo- 


ment propoſed, Thus he went on in full buſineſs, till the 
reſtoration of Charles II. brought home many of his friends, 
and him into freſh views of employment. It was but two years 
after that memorable epocha, that the learned and ingenious 
Mr. Evelyn publifned his “ Sculptura, or the Hiſtory and 
« Art of Chalcography and engraving ia Copper:” in 
which he gave the following very honourable account of 
Hollar. Wenceſlaus Hollar, ſays he, a gentleman of 
% Bohemia, comes in the next place: not that he is not 
4% before moſt of the reſt for his choice and great induſtry, 
c for we rank them very promiſcuouſly both as to time and 
4 pre-eminence, but to bring up the rear of the Germans 
„ with a deſerving perſon, whole indefatigable works in 
& aqua fortis do infinitely recommend themſelves by the 
& excellent choice which he hath made of the rare things 
& furniſhed out of the Arundelian collection, and from moſt 
& of the beſt hands and deſigns 9 for ſuch were thoſe of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Fr. Parmenſis, Titian, Julio Romano, 
A. Mantegna, Corregio, Perino del Vaga, Raphael Ur- 

| | pin, 


| HOLLAR 
- « bin, Seb. del Piombo, Palma, Albert Durer, Hans Hol- 


* bein, Van Dyke, Rubens, Breughel, Baſſan, Elſheimer, * 


&« Brower, Artois, and divers other maſters of prime note, 
* whoſe drawings and paintings he hath faithfully copied: 
& belides ſeveral books of Landſchapes, Towns, Solemnities, 
* Hiſtories, Heads, Beaſts, Fowls, Inſects, Veſſels, and other 
c ſignal pieces, not omitting what he hath etched after De 
“ Cleyn, Mr. Streter, and Dankerty for Sir Robert Staple- 
& ton's Juvenal, Mr. Roſs's Silius, Polyglotta Biblia, The 
„ Monaſticon firſt and ſecond part, Mr. Dugdale's St. Paul's 
« and Survey of Warwickſhire, with other innumerable 
* frontiſpieces, and things by him publiſhed and done after 
6 the life; and to be on that account more valued and 
« eſteemed, than where there has been more curioſity about 
„ chimera's, and things which are not in nature: ſo that of 
Mr. Hollar's Works we may juſtly pronounce, there is 
& not a more uſeful and inſtructive colletion to be made.” 
Mr, Evelyn, farther on, recommends. for the improvement 
of our engravers, the copying and publiſhing the beſt pieces 
in the collections of our nobility and gentry, as what would 
bring them into a good manner of deſigning, and render 
our nat on famous abroad: . eſpecially, adds he, if joined 
© to this, ſuch as exceed in the talent, would entertain us 
with more landſkips and views of the environs, approaches 
« and proſpects of our nobly ſituated metropolis, Green- 
„ wich, Windſor, and other parts upon the goodly Thames; 
* and in which, as we ſaid, Mr. Hollar has ſo worthily 
* merited, and other countries abound with, to the immenſe 
cc refreſhment of the curious, and honour of the induſtrious 
« artiſt, And ſuch, we farther wiſh, might now and then 
„be encouraged to travel into the Levantine parts, Indies 
« Eaſt and Weſt, from whoſe hands we might hope to re- 
© ceive innumerable and true defigns, drawn after the life, 
of thoſe ſurpriſing landſkips, memorable places, cities, 
<« iſles, trees, plants, flowers, and animals, &c. which are 
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* now ſo lamely and ſo wretchedly obtruded upon us by the g. ctpturs, 


« ignorant, and for want of abilities to reform them.“ 


p. 78, 93. 


Some of the firſt things Hollar performed after the reſto- edit. 1753. 


ration, were, A Map of Jeruſalem; The Jewiſh Sacrifice 
in Solomon's Temple; Maps of England, Middleſex, &c. 
View of St. George's Hoſpital at Windſor; The Gate of 
St. John of Jeruſalem” near London; and many animals, 
fruits, lowers, and inſects, after Barlow and others: many 
heads of nobles, biſhops, judges, and great men; ſeveral 
proſpects about London, and London itſelf, as well before 
Hh 2 the 
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the great fire, as after its ruin and rebuilding: though the 
calamities of the fire and plague in 1665 are thought to have 
reduced him to ſuch difficulties, as he could never intirely get 
the better of. Afterwards he was ſent to Tangier in Africa, 
in the quality of his majefly's deſigner, to take the various 
proſpects there of the garriſon, town, fortifications, and the 
circumjacent views of the country: and many of his draw- 
ings upon the ſpot, dated 1669, ſtill preſerved in the library 
of the late Sir Hans Sloane, were within three or four years 
after made publick, upon ſome of which Hollar ſtiles him- 
ſelf <* Scenographus Regis.” After his return to England 
he was variouſly employed in finiſhing his views of Tangier 
for publication, and taking ſeveral draughts at and about 
Windſor in 1671, with many repreſentations in honour of 


the knights of the garter. About the year 1672, he tra» 


velled northward, and drew ſeveral views of Lincoln, South- 
well, Newark, and York Minſter; and afterwards was 
engaged in etching of towns, caſtles, churches, and their 
feneſtral figures, arms, &c. beſides tombs, monumental 
effigies with their inſcriptions, &c. in ſuch numbers as it 
would almoſt be endleſs to enumerate. Few artiſts have been 
able to imitate his works, yet many lovers of the art, and 
all the curious, both at home and abroad, have, from his 
time to ours, been fond and even zealous to colle& them. 
But how liberal ſoever they might be in the purchaſe of his 
performances, the performer himſelf, it ſeems, was ſo in- 
competently rewarded for them, that he could not, now in 
his old age, keep himſelf free from the incumbrances of debt, 
though it is viſible, that he was variouſly and cloſely em- 
ployed to a ſhort time before his death. But as many of his 
plates are dated that year, in the very beginning of which, 
as we are informed, he died, it is probable they were ſome- 
what antedated by him, that the ſculptures might appear of 
the ſame date with the book, in which they are printed : 
that is, in T horoton's Antiquities of Nottinghamſhire.” 
Some of them appear unfiniſhed ; and the 5 oiſt page, which 
is intirely blank, was probably left ſo for a plate, that he was 
to have ſupplied. When he was upon the verge of his 7oth 
year, he was attached with an execution at his houſe in 
Gardiners Lane Weſtminſter: he deſired only the liberty 
of dying in his bed, and that he might not be removed to 
any other priſon but his grave. Whether this was granted 
him or no, we cannot ſay; but he died upon the 28th of 
March 1577, and, as appears from the pariſh regiſter of St. 
Margaret's, was buried in the New Chapel Yard, near the 

| | place 


HOLSTENIUS. 


place of his death. As many ſumptuous and valuable monu- 
ments as Hollar had raiſed for others, none was erected for 
him. However, a friend to his memory, in hopes that ſome 


body would be grateful enough one day or other to do this 


honourable office for him, prepared the following epitaph; 
which, as it does no more than juſtice to his merit, we will 
here ſubjoin. | 


Epitaph upon HOL L AR. 


The works of Nature, and of Men, 
By thee preſerv'd, take life again: 
And e'en thy Prague ſerenely ſhines, 
Secure from ravage in thy lines : 
In juſt return, this marble fain 
Would add ſome ages to thy name: 
Too frail, alas! "tis forced to own, 
Thy Shadows will outlaſt the Stone. 


HOLSTENIUS, (Lucas) a very ingenious and learned 
German, was born at Hamburg in the year 1596; and after 
a liberal education in his own country, went to France, and 
ſtayed ſome time at Paris, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


his uncommon parts and learning. From thence he went to 


Rome, and attached himſelf to cardinal Francis Barberini ; 
who took him under his protection, and being very fond of 
him, recommended him to favour. He was honoured b 
three popes; Urban VIII. Innocent X. and Alexander VII. 
The firſt gave him a canonry of St. Peter's: the ſecond made 
him librarian of the Vatican; and the third ſent him, in the 
year 1655, to the renowned Chriſtina queen of Sweden, 
whoſe formal profeſſion of the catholic faith he received at 
Inſpruck, He ſpent his life in ſtudy, and died at Rome on 
the 2d of February 1661, aged 65 years. Cardinal Bar- 
berini, whom he made his heir, cauſed a monument of 
marble to be erected over his grave, with a Latin inſcription 
upon it much to his honour. He was very learned both in ſa- 
cred and profane antiquity, had a very exact and critical 
_ diſcernment, and wrote with the utmoſt purity and elegance. 
He was not the author of any great works: what he did 
chiefly conſiſted of notes and diſſertations, which have been 
highly eſteemed for the judgment and preciſion with which 
they are drawn up. Some of theſe were publiſhed by him- 
ſelt, but the greater part were communicated after his death, 
and inſerted by his friencs in their editions of authors, or 
H h 3 other 
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HOLTOARKE. 


other works that would admit them. Though Holfenius 


| ſeems to have been a grave man, yet there is a bon-mot in 


the Menagiana, which ſhews ſome mirth and a great deal 
of ready wit; and which for that reaſon we will here relate. 
Diſputing one day with ſome vehemence againſt two learned 
men at his patron and protector cardinal Barberini's table, 
he had the misfortune to break wind backwards. The car- 


dinal ſmiled; and the company could not forbear laughing 


Wood's 
Athen. 


Oxon. v. ii. 


out. Holſtenius however, not the lcaſt diſconcerted, turned 
himſelf to the cardinal, and ſaid, „I may very well upon 
& this occaſion apply to your eminence this line of Virgil, 
&« Tu das epulis accumbere divum---but not the following 
& Ventorumque facis tempeſtatumque potentem :” no body 
ſuſpecting in the mean time, that it was not Ventorum, but 
Nimborum, in Virgil. His notes and emendations upon 
Euſebius's Look againſt Hierocles, upon Porphyry's Life of 
Pythagoras, upon Apollonius's Argonautics, upon Demo— 
philus, Democrates, Secundus, and Salluſtius the Philoſo- 
pher, upon Stephanus Byzantinus de Urbibus, &c. are 
known to all the learned, and are to be found in the beſt 
editions of thoſe authors. He wrote a Diſſertation upon the 
Life and Writings of Porphyry, which is printed with his 
notes on Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras; and other diſſerta— 
tions of his ate inſerted in Grævius's collection of Roman 
Antiquities, and elſewhere. | | 

We mult not forget to obſerve, that Holſtenius was born 
in the Lutheran, religion; but afterwards embraced the Ro- 
man catholic, at the interceſſion of father Sirmond the jeluit, 
who had the honour to make a convert of him. 


HOLYOEKE, (Francis) a learned Engliſhman, me- 
morable for having made an “ Etymolegical Dictionary of 
« Latin Words,“ was born at Nether Whitacre, in War- 
wickſhire, ab-ut the year 1567, and ſtudied in the univerſity 
of Oxford about 1582; but it does not appear that he ever 
took a degree. He taught ſchool at Oxford, and in his own 
conntry z and became rector of Southam in Warwickſhire, 
in 1604. Be was elected a member of the convocation of 
the clergy in the firſt year of Charies I's reign; and after- 
wards in the civil wars, ſuffered extremely for his attachment 
to that king He died the -13th of November 1653, and 
was buried at Warwick, His Dictionary was fift printed in 
1606 in 4to. and the fourth edition in 1643, augmented. with 
a proc1i_tous number of words, was dedicated to Dr. William 

| Laud, 


HOME K 
Laud, then biſhop of London. He wrote himſelf in Latin, 
% Franciſcus de facra quercu.” 

He had a fon Thomas born at Southam, in 1616, and af- 
terwards a ſtudent in Queen's College, Oxford, where he 
took the degrees in arts. Then he became a captain in be- 
half of the king, and did ſuch ſervice, that, odd as it may 
ſeem, he was made a doctor in diviuity. After the ſurrender. 
of Oxford, he retired into his own country; and obtaining 
a l.veace, practiſed phyſick till the reſtoration. with good 
ſucceſs, Ihen taking orders, he was preſented by lord Leigh 
to the rectory of Whitnaſh, near Warwick, and afterwards 
obtained other good pre{erments. He died the 10th of June 
1675, and left a Dictionary, Engliſh and Latin, and Latin 
and i.nylifh, which was, publiſhed in 1677, in a large thick 
folio Betore ic are prefixed two epiſtles : one by the author's 
ſon, Charles Holyoake of the Inner temple, dedicating the 
work to F uulke lard Brook, who in 1674 had conferred upon 
his father the donative of Breamour in Hampſhire ; another 
by pr. Thomas Barlow biſhop of Lincoln, containing many 
things of the work and its author. This dictionary how- 
« ever, as Mr. Wood rightly obſerves, is made upon the 
„ foundation laid by his father.“ 


HOMER, the moſt ancient of the Greek poets, was the 
father of poetry, as Herodotus was of hiſtory, and Hippo- 
crates of phyfick. As much as he has celebrated the praiſes 
of others, he has been ſo very modeſt in regard to himſelf, 
that we do not find the leaſt mention of him throughout his 
poems: ſo that where he was born, who were his parents, 
what age he lived in, and almolt every circumſtance of his 
life, remain at this day in a great meaſure, if not altogether, 
unknown, The molt formal account we have of the life 
of Homer is that, which goes under the name of Herodotus, 
and is uſua ly printed with his hiſtory: and though it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be a ſpurivus piece, yet as it is ancient, was 
made ute of by Strabo, and exhibits that idea which the 
later Greeks, and he Romans in the age of Auguſtus, en- 


tertained of Homer, we muit content ourſelves with giving 


an abſtract of it. 

A man of Magneſia, whoſe name was Menalippus, went 
to ſettle at Cumæ, where he married the daughter of a citi- 
zen called Homyres, and had by her a daughter called Cri- 


theis. The father and mother dying, the young woman was 


left under the tuition of Cleonax her father's friend, and ſuf- 
tering herſelf to be deluded, was got with child. The 
| Hh 4 guardian, 
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H O M 3 E. R. 
guardian, though his care had not prevented the misfortune, 


was however willing to conceal it; and therefore ſent Critheis 
to Smyrna, which was then building, eighteen years after 


the founding of Cumæ, and about one hundred and ſixty- 
eight after the taking of * Critheis being near her 


time, went one day to a feſtival, which the town of Smyrna 
was celebrating on the banks of the river Meles; where her 
pains coming upon her, ſhe was delivered of Homer, whom 
the called Meleſigenes, becauſe he was born on the banks of 
that river. Having nothing to maintain her, ſhe was forced 
to ſpin: and a man of Smyrna called Phemius, who taught 
literature and muſick, having often ſeen Critheis, who lodged 
near him, and being pleaſed with her houſewifry, took her 
into his houſe to ſpin the wool, he received from his ic} olars 
for their ſchooling. Here ſhe behaved herſelf ſo modeſtly 
and diſcreetly, that Phemius married her, and adopted her 
ſon, in whom he diſcovered a wonderful genius, and the beſt 
natural diſpoſition in the world. After the d:ath of Phemius 
and Critheis, Homer ſucceeded to his father-in-law's fortune 
and ſchool; and was admired not only by the inhabitants of 
Smyrna, but by ſtrangers, who reſorted from all parts to that 
place of trade. A ſhip-maſter called Mentes, who was a 
man of wit, very learned, and a lover of poetry, was ſo 
taken with Homer, that he followed him cloſely, and per- 
ſuaded him to leave his ſchool, and to travel with him. 
Homer, whoſe head was then upon his poem of the lliad, 
and thought it of great conſequence to ſee the places he 
ſhould have occaſion to treat of, embraced the opportunity. 
He embarked with Mentes, and during their ſeveral voyages, 
never failed carefully to note down all, that he thought worth 
obſerving. He travelled into Egypt, from whence he brought 
into Greece the names of their Gods, and the chief cere- 
monies of their worſhip. He viſited Africa and Spain, in 
his return from whence he touched at Ithaca, where he was 
uch troubled with a rheum falling upon his eyes. Mentes 
ing in haſte to take a turn to Leucadia his native country, 
left Homer well recommended to Mentor, one of the chief 


men of the Iſland of Ithaca, who took all poſſible care of 


him. There Hemer was informed of many things relating 
to Ulyſſes, which he afterwards made uſe of in compoſing 
his Odyſſee. Mentes returning to Ithaca, found Homer 
Cured. They embarked together; and after much time ſpent 


in viſiting the coaſts of Peloponneſus and the iſlands, they 


arrived at Colophon, where Homer was again troubled with 
the defluxion upon his eyes, which proved ſo violent, that 
; 4 80 * 
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he is ſaid to have loſt his ſight. This misfortune made him 
reſolve to return to Smyrna, where he finiſhed his Iliad. 
Some time after the ill poſture of his affairs obliged him to 
go to Cumæ, where he hoped to have found ſome relief. 
He ſtaid by the way at a place called the New Wall, which 
was the reſidence of a colony from Cumæ. There he lodged 
in the houſe of an armourer called 'T'ychyus, and recited ſome 
hymns he had made in honour of the Gods, and his poem 
of Amphiaraus's expedition againſt Thebes. After ſtaying 
here ſome time and being greatly admired, he went to Cumæ; 
and pafling through Lariſſa, he writ the epitaph of Midas, 
king of Phrygia, then newly dead. At Cumæ he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary joy, and his poems highly ap- 
plauded ; but when he propoſed to immortalize their town, 
if they would allow him a falary, he was anſwered, that 
ce there would be no end of maintaining all the Ownen or 
& Blind men,“ and hence got the name of Homer. From 
Cumz he went to Phocea, where he recited his verſes in 
their aſſemblies. Here one Theſtorides a ſchool-maſter of- 
fered to maintain him, if he would ſuffer him to tranſcribe 
his verſes : which Homer complying with through meer ne- 
ceſſity, the ſchool-maſter privily withdrew to Chios, and 
there grew rich with Homer's poems, while Homer at Phocea 
hardly earned his bread by repeating them, 
Getting however at laſt ſome intimation of the ſchool- 
maſter, he reſolved to find him out; and landing near that 
place, he was received by one Glaucus a ſhepherd, at whoſe 
door he was near being worried with dogs; and carried by 
him to his maſter at Boliſſus, who admiring his knowledge 
intruſted him with the education of his children, Here his 
praiſe began to get abroad, and the ſchool-maſter hearing of 
him fled before him. He removed ſome time after to Chios, 
where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, gained a competent for- 
tune, married a wife, and had two daughters; one of which 
died young, and the other was married to his patron at 
Boliſſus. Here he compoſed his Odyflee, and inſerted the 
names of thoſe to whom he had been moſt obliged, as Mentes, 
Phemius, Mentor, and reſolving for Athens, he made ho- 
nourable mention of that city, to diſpoſe the Athenians for 
a kind reception of him. But as he went, the ſhip put in 
at Samos, where he continued the whole winter, ſinging at 
the houſes of great men, with a train of boys after him. In 
the ſpring he went on board again, in order to proſecute his 
journey to Athens; but landing by the way at Chios, he fell 
ſick, died, and was buried on the ſea-ſhore, —_ 
18 
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This is the moſt regular life we have of Homer; and 
though probably but little of it is exactly true, yet it has this 
advantage over all other accounts which remain of him, 
that it is within the compaſs of probability. The only in- 
conteſtable works, which Homer has left behind him, are 
the Iliadꝰ and the Odyflee.” The © Batrachomyomachia,” 
or, Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” has been diſputed, but 
yet allowed his by many authors. The Hymns have been 
doubted allo, and attributed by the ſcholiaits to Cynxthus 
the rapſodiſt: but neither Thucydides, Lucian, nor Pau- 
ſanias, have ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. We have 
the authority of the two former, for that to Apollo; and 
of the laſt, for a hymn to Ceres, of which he has given us 
a fragment. That to Mars is obje ed againſt; and like- 
wiſe that, which is the fiſt to Minerva. The hymn to 
Venus has many of its lines, copied by Virgil in the inter- 
view between Zneas and the goddeis in the firſt Æneid. 
But whether theſe hymns are Homer's or no, they were al- 
ways judged to be near as ancient, if not of the tame age 
with him. Many other pieces are aſcribed to him: Epigrams, 
the © Martizes,” the Cecropes,” the Deſtruciion of 
“ Oechalia, and ſeveral more. Time may have prevailed 
over Homer here by leaving only the names of theſe works, 
as memorials that ſuch were once in being: but while the 
Iliad and Odyſſee remain, he ſeems like a leader, who, 
though he may have failed in a {ſkirmiſh or two, has carried 
a victory, for which he ſhall paſs in triumph through all 
future ages. 

Homer had the vaſteſt, ſublimeſt, and moſt univerſal wit 
that cver was. It was by his poems, that all the worthics of 
antiquity were formed. From hence the law-givers, the 


founders of monarchies and commonwealths took the mo» 


del of their politicks. Hence the philoſophers drew the firſt - 
principles of morality, which they taught the people. Hence 
phyſicians have ſtudied diſcaſes and their cures; aſtronomers 
have learned the knowledge of the heavens, and geometri- 
cians of the earth; kings and princes the art to govern, and 
captains to form a battle, to encamp an army, to beſiege 
towns, to fight and gain victories. It is no romantick com- 


mend ation of Homer to ſay, that no man underſtood perſons 


and things better than he; or had a deeper inſight into the 
humours and paſſions of human nature. He repreſents great 
things with ſuch ſublimity, and little ones with ſuch pro- 
priety, that be always makes the one admirable, and ” 

Other 
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other pleaſant. Strabo, who was an excellent geographer, 
aſſures us, that Romer has deſcribed the places and coun- 
tries, of which he gives account, with that accuracy, that no 
man can imagine who has not feen them, and no man but 
mult admire and be aſtoniſhed who has. His poems may 
juſty be compared with that ſhield of divine workmanſhip, 
ſo inimitably repreſented in the 18th book of the Iliad z Where 
we have exact images of all the actions of war and employ- 
ments of pea e, and are entertained with a delightful view 
of the univerſe, 4 Homer, ſays Sir William Temple, was 
& without doubt. the moſt univerſal genius, that has been 
© known in the world, and Virgil the moſt accompliſhed. 
„ To the firſt muſt be allowed the moſt fertile invention, 
ce the richeſt vein, the moſt general knowledge, and the moſt 
<« lively expreſſious: to the Jait the nobleſt ideas, the juſteſt 
* inliitution, the wiſeſt conduct, and the choiceſt elocution. | 
« To ſpeak in the painters' terms, we find in the works 
„ of Homer the moſt ſpirit, force, and life; in thoſe of 
„Virgil, the belt detign, the trueſt proportions, and the 
« greateſt grace. "The colourirg of both feems equal, and 
* indeed in both is admirable. Homer had more fire and 
„ rapture, Viigil more light and ſweetneſs: or at leaſt the 
« poetica] fire was more raging in the one, but clearer in 
„ the other; which makes the firſt more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeab'e. The ore was richer in the one, 
& but in the other more refined, and better allayed to make 
« up excellent work. Upon the whole, ſays he, I think it 
„ muſt be confeſſed, that Homer was of the two, and per- 
„ haps of all others, the vaſteſt, the ſublimeſt, and the 
4 moſt wonderful genius; and that he has been generally 
« ſo eu eemed, there cannot be a greater teſtimony given, 
than what has been by ſome obſerved, that not only the 
„ greateſt mailers have found the beſt and trueſt principles 
&« of all their iciences and arts in him; but that the nobleſt 
*© nations have derived from him the original of their ſeve- 
© ral races, though it be hardly yet agreed, whether his 
* ſtory. be true or a fiction. In ſhort, theſe two immortal 
s poets muſt be allowed to have ſo much excelled in their 
* kind-, as to have exceeded all compariſon, to have even 
extinguiſhed emulation, and in a manner confined true Miſcel- 
« poctry, not only to their two languages, but to their very 1 
4% perions.“ 

In the mean time Homer has had his enemies; and it is 


Certain, that the divine Plato baniſhed his writings out of 
his 
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his commonwealth, which ſome would fix as a blemiſh upon 
the memory of the poet. But the true reaſon, why Plato 
would not ſuffer the poems of Homer to be in the hands of 
the ſubjects of that government, was, becauſe he did not 
eſteem the common people to be capable readers of them. 
They would be apt to pervert his meaning, and have wrong 
notions of God and Religion, by taking his bold and 
beautiful allegories in a literal ſenſe. Plato frequently de- 
clares, that he loves and admires him as the beſt, the moſt 
pleaſant, and the divineſt of all poets, and ſtudiouſly imitates 
his figurative and myſtical way of writing: and though he 
forbad his works to be read in publick, yet he would never 
be without them in his cloſet, But the moſt memorable 
enemy to the merits of Homer was Zoilus, a ſnarling 
critick, who frequented the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. This fellow wrote ill-natured notes upon 
his poems, but received no encouragement from that 
prince; on the contrary, he became univerſally hated for 
his pains, and was at length put, as ſome ſay, to a moſt mi- 
ſerable death. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that though Homer's 
poems were at firſt publiſhed all in one piece, and not di- 
vided into books, yet every one not being able to purchaſe 
them intire, they went about in ſeparate pieces; and each 
of thoſe pieces took its name from the contents, as, The 
« Battle of the Ships; The Death of Dolon; The Valour 
& of Agamemnon ; The Grot of Calypſo; The Slaughter 
& of the Wooers,” and the like; nor were theſe intitled 
books, but Rhapſodies, as they were afterwards called, when 
they were divided into books. Homer's poems were not 
known intire in Greece before the time of Lycurgus ; whi- 
ther that law-giver being in Ionia carried them, after he had 
taken the pains to tranſcribe them from perfect copies with 
his own hands. This may be called the firſt edition of 
Homer, that appeared in Greece, and the time of its ap- 
pearing there was about a hundred and twenty years before 
the building of Rome, that is, about two hundred years 
after the time of Homer. It has been ſaid, that the Iliad 
and Odyſſee were not compoſed by Homer in their preſent 
form, but only in ſeparate little poems, which being put 
together and connected by ſome body afterwards, make the 
intire works they now appear : but this is ſo extravagant a 
conceit, that it ſcarcely deſerved to be mentioned. | 


HOOKE 
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HOOKE (Rog ER T), an eminent Engliſh mathemati-Life of Dr. 
cian and philoſopher, was ſon of Mr. John Hooke, miniſter Hog 
of Freſhwater in the Iſle of Wight, and born there July the prefixed to 
i8th 1635. He was deſigned for the church; but being of his Poſt= 
a weakly conſtitution, and very ſubject to the head-ach, — by 
thoughts of that nature were laid aſide. Thus left to bim- Richard 
ſelf, the boy followed the peculiar bent of his genius, which Waller, eſa; 
was naturally turned to mechanicks ; and employed his time Vn. 1305. 
in making little mechanical _ which he did with wonder- 
ful art and dexterity, For inſtance, ſeeing an old braſs clock 
taken to pieces, he made a wooden one that would go: he 
made likewiſe a ſmall ſhip about a yard long, fitly ſhaped, Life. æc. 
maſted, and rigged, with a contrivance to make it fire ſmallp. I. 
guns, as it was failing croſs a haven of ſome breadth, Theſe 
indications led his friends to think of ſome ingenious trade for 
him; and as he had alſo a great turn for drawing, ſo after his 
father's death, which happened in October 1648, he was 
placed with the celebrated painter Sir Peter Lely ; but the 
ſmell of the oil-colours increaſing his head-ach, he quitted 
that buſineſs in a very ſhort time. Afterwards he was kind]! 
taken by Dr. Buſby into his houſe, and ſupported there, while 
he attended Weſtminſter ſchool. Here he not only acquired 
a competent ſhare of Greek and Latin, together with an in- 
fight into Hebrew and ſome other oriental languages, but alſo 
made himſelf maſter of a good part of Euclid's Elements. 

Wood tells. us, that while he lived with Dr. Buſby, he © learn- Athenæ 
<« ed of his own accord to play twenty leſſons on the organ 1 Fe 
cc and invented thirty ſeveral ways of flying, as himſelf and 103g. 24 
« Dr. Wilkins of Wadham college have reported.“ edit, 1721. 

About the year 1653, he went to Chriſt church in Oxford, 
and in 165 5 was introduced to the philoſophical ſociety there; 
where, diſcovering his mechanic genius, he was firſt em- 
ployed te aſſiſt Dr. Willis in his operations of chymiſtry, and 
afterwards recommended to the honourable Robert Boyle, 

Eſq; whom he ſerved many years in the ſame capacity. He 

was alſo inſtructed about this time by Dr. Seth Ward, Savi- 

lian profeſſor of aſtronomy, in that ſcience : and from hence- 

forward diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many noble inventions and 

improvements of the mechanic kind. He invented ſeveral 

aſtronomical inſtruments, for making obſervations both at 

ſea and land; and was particularly ſerviceable to Mr. Boyle, Life, &c. 

in compleating the invention of the air- pump. Mr. Wood Athena 

tells us, that he alſo explained Euclid's Elements and — 

Cartes's philoſophy to Mr. Boyle. In November _—_ _— 
| bert 
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Robert Moray, then preſident. propoſed him for curator of 
experiments to the Royal Society; whereupon, being una- 
nimquſly accepted of, it was ordered, that Mr, Boyle ſhould 
have the thanks of the ſociety, for diſpenſing with him for 
their uſe; and that he ſhould come and fit amongſt them, 
and both bring in every day three or four of his own expe- 
riments, and take care of ſuch others, as ſhould be men- 
Life, &. tioned to him by the ſociety. He executed this office ſo much 

to their ſatisfaction, that when that ilJuſtrious body was eſta- 

bliſhed by the royal charter, his name was in the liſt of thoſe, 

who were firſt nominated by the council May 20, 1663 

and he was admitted accordingly the 3d of June following, 

with a peculiar exemption from all payments. On the 28th 

of September the ſame year, he was nominated by the earl 
Wood, as Of Clarendon, chancellor of Oxford, for the degree of maſter 
above. of arts; and on the 19th of October it was ordered, that the 
Ward's Life repoſitory of the Royal Society ſhould be committed to his 
of Hooke care, the white gallery in Greſham college being appointed 
—— ae for that uſe. In May 1664, he begun to read the aſtronomy 
feſſors of lecture at Greſham for the proſeſſor Dr. Pope, then in Italy; 
Greſham and the ſame year was made profeſſor of mechanics to the 
college, p. Royal Society by Sir John Cutler, with a ſalary of 50 l. per 
113, 174. annum, which that ge.itleman, the founder, ſettled upon him 
Life, &, for life. Upon the i1th of January 1654-5, he was elected 
by that ſociety curator of experiments for life, with an ad- 
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P. 10. | 
ditional ſalary of 30 l. per annum to Sir John Cutler's an- 
nuity, ſettled on him“ pro tempore: and in the March 
was. a following was elected profeſſor of geometry. in Greſham 


college. | 
_ In 1665, he publiſhed at London, in folio, his 6 Micro- 


cc graphia, or ſome philoſophical deſcriptions of minute bo- 
« dies, made by magnifying glaſſes, with obfervations and 
| <& enquiries thereupon :” and the ſame year, during the re- 
| ceſs of the Royal Society on account of the plague, attended 
Life, &. Dr. Wilkins and other ingenious gentlemen into Surry, where 
p. It. they made ſeveral experiments. September the 19th 1606, 
he produced a model of his own defign for rebuilding the 
city of London, then deſtroyed by the great fire; which was 
ſo approved by the lord- mayor and court of aldermen, ſome | 
of whom were preſent at the fociety when it was produced, | 
that he was appointed city-ſurveyor, although his deſign was 
not carried into execution. It is ſaid, that by one part of 
this model of Mr. Hooke's, all the chief ſtreets, as from 
Leaden-hall Corner to Newgate, and the like, were to have 


lain in an exact ſtrait line; all the other croſs ſtreets to have 
turned 


HOOK E. 
turned out of them at right angles; and all the churches, 
public buildings, market-places, &c. to have been fixed in 
proper and convenient places, The rebuilding of the city, 
according to the act of parliament, requiring an able perſon g 
to ſet out the ground to the ſeveral proprietors, Mr. Hooke 118 
was pitched upon, as we have ſaid, for one of the city-pur- p. 1 
veyors, and Mr. John Oliver a glals-painter for the other. Weod, as 
In this employment he got the greateſt part of that eſtate, ve. 
which he died poſſeſſed of; as appeared pretty evident from 
a large iron cheſt of money found after his death, locked 
down with a key in it, and a date of the time, which ſhew- 10h _ 
ed it to have been ſo ſhut up for above thirty years. IM 
In 1668, Mr. Hevelius, the famous aſtronomer at Dant- 
zick, preſented a copy of his Cometographia to Mr, Hooke, 
in acknowledgment of an handſome compliment, which Mr. in the pre- 
Hooke had made him on account of his Sclonographia, print- — 
ed in 1647: and Mr, Hooke in return ſent Hevelius a de- phia. 
ſcription of the dioptric teleſcope, with an account of his 
manner of uſing it, and recommended it to him as preferable 
to thoſe with plain ſights. This we mention, becauſe it gave 
riſe to a great diſpute between them, in which many learned 
men afterwards engaged, and in which Mr, Hooke managed 
ſo, as to be univerſally condemned, though it has ſince been 
agreed, that he had the beſt fide of the queſtion. In 1671, 
he attacked Sir Iſaac Newton's ** New theory of light and co- 
<« lours;' where, though he was forced to ſubmit in reſpect i 
to the argument, he is ſaid to have come off with a better re- | | 
putation, The Royal Society having begun their meetings | 
at Greſham college on the 12th of November 1674, the 
committee, in December the 19th following, allowed him 
40 to erect a turret over part of his lodgings, for trying his 1 
inſtruments, and making aſtronomical obſervations: and the 1 
year following, he publiſhed © A deſcription of helioſcopes, 
« and ſome other inſtruments, made by R. H. with a poſt- 
„ ſcript,” complaining of ſome injuſtice done him by Mr, 
Oldenburg, the publiſher of the Philoſophical TranſaQions, 
in regard to his invention of pendulum watches, This charge 
drew him into a diſpute with that gentleman, which ended * 
in a declaration of the Royal Society in their ſecretaries fa- |. 
vour, Mr. Oldenburg dying in Auguſt 1677, Mr, Hooke a 
was appointed to ſupply his place, and began to take minutes 
at the meeting in October; but did not publiſh the Tranſ- 
actions. Soon after this, he grew more reſerved than for- 
merly ; and though he read his Cutlerian lectures, and often 


made 


179 
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made experiments, and ſhewed new inventions before the 
Royal Society, yet he ſeldom left any aecount of them to 
be entered in their regiſters ; deſigning, as he ſaid, to fit 
them himſelf, and make them public, which however he 
e. never performed. In 1686, when Sir Iſaac Newton's Prin- 
Tipia were publiſhed, he laid claim to his diſcovery concern- 
ing the force and action of gravity, which was warmly re- 
ſented by that great philoſopher. Hooke, though a great 
inventer and diſcoverer himſelf, was yet ſo very ambitious, 
that he would fain have been thought the only man, who 
could invent and diſcover. This made him frequently lay 
claim to other people's inventions and diſcoveries ; in which 
however, as well as in the preſent caſe, the thing was generally 

carried againſt him. 

In the beginning of the year 1687, his brother's daughter, 
Mrs. Grace Hooke, who had lived with him ſeveral years, 
died: and he was ſo affected with grief at her death, that he 
hardly ever recovered it, but was obſerved from that time to 
Life, &, grow leſs active, more melancholy, and, if that could be, 
P- 24 more Cynical than ever. At the ſame time a chancery-ſuit, 
in which he was concerned with Sir John Cutler, on account 
of his ſalary for reading the Cutlerian lectures, made him 
very uneaſy, and increaſed his diſorder. In 1691, he was 
employed in forming the plan of the hoſpital near Hoxton, 
Birch': founded by Robert Aſk alderman of London, who appointed 
Life of archbiſhop Tillotſon one of his executors ; and in December 
Tillotſon, the ſame year, Hooke was created doctor of phyſic, by & 
2751. warrant from that prelate. Upon the 18th of July 1696, 
his chancery-ſuit for Sir John Cutler's ſalary was determined 
in his favour to his inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. His joy on 
that occaſion was found in his diary thus expreſſed, 
% DoMSHLGISSA : that is, Deo Optimo Maximo fit honor, 
« laus, gloria, in ſæcula ſæculorum. Amen. I was born on 
6 this day of July 1635, and God has given me a new birth: 
tc may I never forget his mercies to me | whilſt he gives me 
Life, 4. breath, may I praiſe him!” In the ſame year 1696, an 
order was granted to him for repeating molt of his experi- 
ments, at the expence of the Royal Society, upon a promiſe 
of his finiſhing the accounts, obſervations, and deductions 
from them, and of perfecting the deſcription of all the in- 
ſtruments contrived by him; but his increaſing illneſs and 
general decay rendered him unable to perform it. He con- 
tinued ſome years in this waſting condition ; and thus Jan- 
guiſhing, till he was quite emaciated, he died March the 3d, 
a 1702 
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1702, at his lodgings in Greſham college, and was buried 
in St. Helen's church Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, his corpſe being at- 


tended by all the members of the Royal Society then in Lon- Life, &c, 
don. p. 26. 


* 
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The writer of Mr. Hooke's life, to which we have all 
along referred our reader, has given the following character 
of him, which, though not an amiable one, ſeems' to be 
drawn with candor and impartiality. He made but a deſpi- 
cable figure, as to his perſon, being ſhort of ſtature, very 
crooked, pale, lean, and of a meagre aſpect, with dark 
brown hair, very long, and hanging over his face, uncut 
and · lank. Suitable to this perſon, his temper was penurious, 
melancholy, miſtruſtful, and jealous ; which increaſed upon 
him with his years. He ſet out in his youth with a collegiate 
or rather monaſtic recluſeneſs, and afterwards led the life of a 
cynical hermit z ſcarcely allowing himſelf neceſſaries, not- 
withſtanding the great increaſe of his fortunes after the fire 
in London. He declared ſometimes, that he had a great pro- 
ject in his head, as to the diſpoſal of his eſtate, for the ad- 
vancement of natural knowledge, and to promote the ends 
and deſigns, for which the Royal Society was inſtituted ; to 
build a handſome fabric for the ſociety's uſe, with a library, 
repoſitory, laboratory, and. other conveniencies for making 
experiments; and to found and endow a phyſico- mechanic 
lecture like that of Sir John Cutler. But though he was often 
ſollicited by his friends to put his deſigns down in writing, 
and make his will as to the diſpoſal of his eſtate, yet he could 
never be prevailed on to do it, but died without any will or 


teſtament that could be found. In like manner, with re- 


ſpect to his philoſophical treaſures, when he firſt. became 
known to the learned world, he was very communicative of 
his inventions and diſcoveries; but afterwards grew cloſe 
and reſerved to a fault; alledging for an excuſe, that ſome 


perſons challenged his diſcoveries for their own, and took oc- 


caſion from his hints to perfect what he had not. For this 
reaſon he would ſuggeſt nothing, till he had time to perfect 
it himſelf, ſo that many things are loſt which he affirmed he 
knew, though he wagnat. ſuppoſed to know every thinz which 
he affirmed, For inſtance, not many weeks before his death, 
he told Mr. Waller and others, that he knew a certain and in- 
fallible method of diſcovering the longitude at ſea: yet it is 
evident, that his friends diſtruſted his aſſeveration of this dit- 
covery ; and how little credit was then given to it in general, 
appears from Mr. Waller's own account thereof. Mr. Hooke, 
ſays he, „ ſuffering this invention to be undiſcovered to the 
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&« laſt, gave ſome perſons cauſe to queſtion, whether he was 
ever the poſſeſſor of it; and to doubt, whether what in 
ce theory ſeemed very promiſing, would anſwer when put in 
ce practice. Others indeed more ſeverely judged, that it was 


« only a kind of boaſting in him to aſſert that, which had 


«© not been performed, though attempted by many.” Thus 
ſtood the opinion of the world at Mr. Hooke's death; and 
nothing has ſince appeared to alter it. In the religious part 
of his character he was ſo far exemplary, that he always ex- 
preſſed a great veneration for the Deity; and ſeldom received 
any remarkable benefit in life, or made any conſiderable diſ- 
covery in nature, or invented any uſeful contrivance, or found 
out any difficult problem, without ſetting down his acknow- 
ledgement to God, as many places in his diary plainly ſhew, 
He frequently ſtudied the facred writings in the originals ; 
for he was acquainted with the ancient languages, as well as 
with all the parts of mathematics. To conclude, ſays 
« Mr, Waller, all his errors and blemiſhes were more than 
« madeamends for by the greatneſs and extent of his natural 
« and acquired parts, and more than common if not won- 
« derful ſagacity, in diving into the moſt hidden ſecrets of 
« nature, and in contriving proper methods of forcing her 


to confeſs the truth, by driving and purſuing the Proteus 


« through all her changes to her laſt and utmoſt receſſes. -- 
« There needs no other proof of this, than the great number 
« of experiments he made, with the contrivances for them, 
% amounting to ſome hundreds; his new and uſeful inſtru- 
« ments and inventions, which were numerous; his admi- 
« rable facility and elearneſs in explaining the phænomena of 
« nature, and demonſtrating his affertions ; his happy talent 
* in adapting theories to the phænomena obſerved, and con- 
« triving eaſy and plain, not pompous and amuſing, expe- 
6 riments to back and prove thoſe theories; proceeding from 
< obſervations to theories, and from theories to farther trials, 
« which he aflerted to be the moſt proper method to ſucceed 
« in the interpretation of nature. For theſe his happy qua- 


« lifications he was much reſpected by the moſt learned phi- 


« loſophers at home and abroad; and as with all his failures 
« he may be reckoned among the great men of the laſt age, 
“ ſo had he been free from them, poſſibly he might have 
e ftoodin the front.“ 
His papers being put by his friends into the hands of Ri- 
chard Waller, Eſq; fecretary to the Royal Society, that 
gentleman collected ſuch as were thought worthy of the preſs, 
and publiſhed them under the title of his + Poſthumous 
| 8 


„ Works” 
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& Works“ in 1705, to which he prefixed an account of his 
life, in folio. 


HOOKER (RIc HARD) an eminent Engliſh divine, and 
author of an excellent work, intitled * The Laws of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Polity in eight books, was born at Heavy-tree 
near Exeter in 1553, or, as Wood fays, about the time of Athene 
Eaſter 1554. His parents, not being rich, intended him for * 
a trade: but his ſchoolmaſter at Exeter prevailed with them 
to continue him at ſchool, aſſuring them, that his natural en- 
dowments and learning were both ſo remarkable, that he 115. . 
muſt of neceſſity be taken notice of, and that God would pro- Mr. Ri- 
vide him fome patron, who would free them from any future chard 


care or charge about him. Accordingly his uncle John Hooker, — 


. . Iſaac Wal- 
who was then chamberlain of the town, began to regard him; ton, pre- 


and being known to biſhop Jewell, made a viſit to that pre- fxed to his 
late at Salifbury ſoon after, and“ beſought him for charity's — 
« fake to look favourably upon a poor nephew of his, whom 
* nature had fitted for a fcholar ; but the eſtate of his pa- 
rents was fo narrow, that they were unable to give him 
« the advantage of learning; and that the biſhop therefore 
« would become his patron, and prevent him from being a 
cc tradeſman, for he was a boy of remarkable hopes.” The 
biſhop examined into the merits of the boy, found him to be 
what the uncle had reprefented him, and took him hence- 
forward under his protection and care. He got him admitted, 
in 1567, one of the clerks of Corpus-Chriſti college in Ox- 
ford, and ſettled a penſion on him; which, with the contri- 
butions of his uncle, afforded him a very comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

In 1571, he had the misfortune to loſe his patron biſhop N 
Jewell, together with his penſion; however, providence raiſed | 
him up two other patrons, in Dr. Cole, then preſident of the 
college, and Dr. Edwyn Sandys, biſhop of London, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of York. To the latter of theſe 
biſhop Jewell had recommended him fo effectually a little be- 
fore his death, that though a Cambridgeman himſelf, he im- 
mediately reſolved to ſend his ſon Edwyn to Oxford, to be 
pupil to Mr. Hooker, who yet was not much older: for, ſaid 


Walton, &Cc, 


he, „I will have a tutor for my ſon, that ſhall teach him 


de learning by inſtrudtion, and virtue by example.” Mr. 4p.,,, Ke, 
Hooker had alſo at the fame time another conſiderable pu- 


pil, viz. George Cranmer, grand nephew to the famous 


Ctanmer archbiſhop and martyr ; with whom, as well as 
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with Mr. Sandys, he cultivated a-ftrift and laſting friendſhip» 
In 1577, he was elected fellow of his college; and about 
two years after, being a good maſter of the oriental lan- 
guages, he was appointed deputy-profeſſor of the Hebrew 
tongue, in the room of a gentleman, who was diſordered in 
his ſenſes. In 1581, be entered into holy orders; and ſoon 
after, being appointed to preach at St. Paul's croſs in London, 
was ſo unhappy as to be drawn into a moſt unfortunate mar- 
riage: which, becauſe it is one of the moſt memorable cir- 
cumſtances of his life, we will here give the particulars of, 
as they are related by Mr, Walton. There was, it ſeems, 


then belonging to the church of St. Paul's, a houſe called 


Athena, 
Vxon. 


the Shunamites houſe, ſet apart for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the preachers at St. Paul's croſs, two days before, 


and one day after, the ſermon. That houſe was then kept 


by Mr. John Churchman, formerly a ſubſtantial draper in 
Watling-ſtreet, but now reduced to poverty. Mr. Walton 
ſays, that Mr. Churchman was a perſon of virtue, but he can- 
not ſay quite ſo much of his wife. To this houſe Mr. Hooker 
came from Oxford ſo wet and weary, that he was afraid he 
ſhould not be able to perform his duty the Sunday following : 
however Mrs. Churchman nurſed him ſo well, that he pre- 
ſently recovered from the ill effects of his journey. For this 
he was very thankful; ſo much indeed that, as Mr. Walton 
expreſſes it, he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to be- 
lieve all ſhe ſaid: fo the good man came to be perſuaded by 


her, that he had a very tender conſtitution ; and that it was 


« beſt for him to have a wife, that might prove a nurſe to 
© him; ſuch a one as might both prolong his life, and make 
cc jt more comfortable; and ſuch a one {he could and would 
« provide for him, if he thought fit to marry.” Mr. 
Hooker not conſidering, “ that the children of this world 


are wiſer in their generation than the children of light,” 


and fearing no guile, becauſe he meant none, gave her a 


Power to chuſe a wife for him; promiſing upon a fair ſum- 


mons, to return to London, and accept of her choice, which 
he did in that or the year following. Now, ſays Walton, 
the wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, who 
brought him neither beauty nor portion : and for her con- 
ditions they were too like that'wife's, which Solomon com- 
pares to a dripping houſe ; that is, ſays Antony Wood, ſte 
was “ a clowniſh filly woman, and withal a mere Xan- 
* tippe.“ | | 
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Mr. Hooker, now driven from his college, remained with- 
out preferment, and ſupported himſelf as well as he could 


till the latter end of the year 1584, when he was preſented 
by John Cheny, Eſq; to the rectory of Drayton Beauchamp 
in Buckinghamſhire, where he led an uncomfortable life with 
his wife Joan about a year. In this fituation he received a 
viſit from his two friends and pupils Sandys and Cran- 
mer, who found him with a Horace in his hand, tending his 


ſmall allotment of ſheep in a common field : which he told 


them he was forced to do, becauſe his ſervant was gone home 
to dine, and affiſt his wife in ſome of the houſhold buſineſs, 
When the ſervant returned and releaſed him, his two pupils 


attended him to his houſe, where their beſt entertainment was 


his quiet company, which was preſently denied them; for 
Richard was called to rock the cradle, and the reſt of their 
welcome was ſo like this, that they ſtaid but till the next 


morning, which was long enough to diſcover and pity their Walton, &e, 


tutor's condition, At their return to London, Mr. Sandys 
acquainted his father with Mr. Hooker's deplorable ſtate; who 


thereupon entered ſo heartily into his concerns, that he got 


him to be made maſter of the Temple in 1585. This, 


though a fine piece of preferment, was not fo ſuitable to Mr, 


Hooker's temper, as the retirement of a living in the coun- 


try, where he might be free from noiſe: nor did he accept of 


it without ſome reluctance. At the time when Mr. Hooker 
was choſen maſter of the Temple, one Walter Travers was 
afternoon- lecturer there; a man of learning and good man- 
ners, it is ſaid, but ordained by the preſbytery at Antwerp, 
and warmly attached to the Geneva government. Mr. Tra- 
vers had ſome hopes of ſetting up this government in the 
Temple, and for that purpoſe endeavoured to be maſter of 
it; but not ſucceeding, gave Mr. Hooker all the oppolition 
he could in his ſermons, many of which were about the doc- 
trine, diſcipline, and ceremonies of the church; infomuch 
that they conſtantly withſtood each other to the face: for as 
ſomebody ſaid pleaſantly, Theforenoon ſermon ſpake Canter- 
& bury, andthe afternoon Geneva.” The oppolition became ſo 
viſible, and the conſequences ſo dangerous, eſpecially in that 
place, that archbiſhop Whitgift cauſed Mr. Travers to be 
filenced by the high commiſſion court. Upon that Mr. Tra- 
vers preſented his ſupplication to. the privy council, which 
being without effect, he made it public. This obliged Mr. 
Hooker to publiſh an anſwer, which was inſcribed to the 
archbiſhop, and procured him as much reverence and reſpect 
from ſome, as it did neglect and hatred from others. In 
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order therefore to undeceive and win theſe, he entered upon 
his famous work of the Laws of Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” and 
laid the foundation and plan of it, while he was at the 


Temple. But he found the Temple no fit place to finiſh, 


Walton, 
&c. 


Walton, 
&c. Athe- 
nz Oxon, 


what he had there deſigned : and therefore intreated the arch- 
biſhop to remove him to ſome quieter ſituation in the follow- 
ing letter. 
6 My lord, When! loſt the freedom of my cell, which 
e was my college, yet I found ſome degree of it in my quiet 
< country parſonage. But I am weary of the noiſe and op- 
<« poſitions of this place; and indeed God and nature did not 
$ intend me for contentions, but for ſtudy and quietneſs. 
« And, my lord, my particular conteſts here with Mr. Tra- 
c yers have proved the more unpleaſant to me, becauſe I be- 
c Jlieve him to be a good man; and that belief hath occa- 
« ſjoned me to examine mine own conſcience concerning his 
& opinions. And to ſatisfy that, I have conſulted the Holy 
<« Scripture, and other laws both human and divine, whe- 
«© ther the conſcience of him, and others of his judgment, 
c ought to be ſo far complied with by us, as to alter our 
& frame of church government, our manner of God's wor- 
% ſhip, our praiſing and praying to him, and our eſtabliſhed 
ce ceremonies, as often as their tender conſciences ſhall re- 
„ quire us. And in this examination I have not only ſatiſ. 
60 Le myſelf, but have begun a treatiſe, in which J intend 
ce the ſatisfaction of others, by a demonſtration of the rea- 
<« ſonableneſs of our Laws of Eccleſiaſtical Polity.— But, my 
% lord, 1 ſhall never be able to finiſh what I have begun, un- 
< leſs I be removed into ſome quiet parſonage, where I may 
« ſee God's bleflings ſpring out of my mother earth, and eat 
<« my own bread in peace and privacy; a place, where I 
© may without diſturbance meditate my approaching morta- 
e lity, and that great account, which all fleſh muſt give at 
c the laſt day to the God of all ſpirits.— | 
Upon this application he was preſented, in 1591, to the 
rectory of Boſcomb in Wiltſhire ; and on the 17th of July 
the ſame year, to the prebend of Nether-Haven in the church 
of Sarum, of which he was alſo made ſub-dean. At Boſ- 
comb he finiſhed four books, which were entered into the re- 
giſter book at Stationers hall the gth of March 1592, but 
not printed till the year 1594. In 1595, he quitted Boſ- 
comb, and was preſented by queen Elizabeth to the rectory 
of Biſhops-Bourne in Kent, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his life. In this place he compoſed the fifth book of his Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Polity, which was dedicated to the ++ 
| an 
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and publiſhed by itſelf in the year 1597. He finiſhed there 
alſo the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth books of that learned work; 
but whether we have them genuine, and as left by himſelf, 
hath been a matter of much diſpute. Some time after he 
caught cold in a paſſage by water between London and Grave- 
ſend, which drew upon him an illneſs, that put an end to his 
life, when he was only in his 47th year. He died November 
the 2d, 1600. His illneſs was ſevere and lingering; he con- 
tinued notwithſtanding his ſtudies to the laſt, He ſtrove par- 
ticularly to finiſh his Eccleſiaſtical Polity ; and ſaid often to 
a friend, who viſited him daily, that he did not beg a long 
& life of God for any other reaſon, but to live to finiſh the 
© three remaining books of Polity; and then, Lord, let 
<< thy ſervant depart in peace,” which was his uſual expreſ- 
fion. A very few days before his death, his houſe was 
robbed ; of which having notice, he aſked, “are my books 
„ and written papers ſafe? And being anſwered, that they 
were, then, ſaid he, it matters not, for no other loſs can 
© trouble me.” 
But whatever ftreſs and value Mr. Hooker himſelf might 
put upon his books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” he could not 
put a greater upon them, than every body elſe has done. 
They have been admired for the ſoundneſs of reaſoning, which 
runs through them, and the prodigious extent of learning, 
they every where diſcover : and the author has univerſally ac- 
quired from them the honourable titles of © the judicious' and 
© the learned” When _ I. came out of Scotland, 
and aſcended the throne of England, he is ſaid to have aſked 
archbiſhop W hitgift for his friend Mr. Hooker, from whoſe 
books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity” he had fo much profited ; 
and being informed by the archbiſhop, that he died a year be- 
fore the queen, he expreſſed the greateſt diſappointment and 
the deepeſt concern. King Charles I. it is well known, ear- 
neſtly recommended the reading of Mr. Hooker's books to his 
ſon ; and they have ever ſince been held in the higheſt vene- 
ration and eſteem by all, who have had any regard to ſound 


reaſoning and good learning. An anecdote is preſerved by the alten, 


writer of his life, which if true ſhews, that Mr. Hooker's&c. 
fame was by no means confined to his own country, but 
travelled abroad; and ſo far and ſo loudly, that it reached even 
the ears of the pope himſelf. Cardinal Alen and the learned Dr. 
Stapleton, though both in Italy when his books were pub- 
liſhed, were yet fo affected with the fame of them, that they 
contrived to have them ſent for; and after reading them, are 
ſaid to have told the pope, then Clement VIII. that “though 
„ KNM e his 
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ce his holineſs had not yet met with an Engliſh book, as he 
« was pleaſed to ſay, whoſe writer deſerved the name of an 
« author, yet there now appeared a wonder to them, and ſo 
e they did not doubt it would appear to his holineſs, if it 
% was in Latin; which was, that © a poor obſcure Engliſh 
« prieſt had writ four ſuch-books of Law and Church Polity, 
« in ſo majeſtick a ſtile, and with ſuch clear demonſtrations of 
& reaſon,” that in all their readings they had not met with any 
« thing that exceeded him.” This begetting in the pope a 
deſire to known the contents, Dr, Stapleton read to him the 
firſt book in Latin; upon which the pope ſaid, © there is no 
learning that this man hath not ſearched into; nothin 
* too hard for his underſtanding. This man indeed deſerves 
« the name of an author, His books will get reverence by 
age; for there is in them ſuch ſeeds of eternity, that if the 
&« reſt be like this, they ſhall continue till the laſt fire ſhall 
« devour all learning :” all which, whether the pope faid it, 
or no, we take to be ſtrictly true, | 
Beſides the eight books of ** Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” and 


a 5 / his anſwer to Mr. Travers's Supplication, there are ſome ſer- 
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, mons of Mr. Hooker's in being, which have of late been 


g, 111 Ae, collected and printed in the volume of his works in folio. 


eee, 
N e,, HOOPER (Dr. GrokogE), an eminent Engliſh divine, 


Wood's 
Faſti, vol. 
ii. 


Waod's 
Faſti. 


was born at Grimley in Worceſterſhire, about the year 1640, 
and educated in grammar and claſſical learning at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, where he was king's ſcholar. From thence 
he became a ſtudent of Chriſt- church in Oxford in 165 6, 
where he took his degrees at the regular times; and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf above his contemporaries by his ſuperior 
knowledge in philoſophy, mathematicks, Greek and Roman 
antiquities, and the oriental languages. In 1672, he be- 
came chaplain to Morley, biſhop of Wincheſter, and not 
long after was made chaplain to archbiſhop Sheldon, who 
had begged this favour of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
who in 1675 gave him the rectory of Lambeth, and after- 


' wards the precentorſhip of Exeter, an option of his grace's. 


In 1677, he commenced doctor of divinity ; and the ſame 
year being made almoner to the princeſs of Orange, he went 
over to Holland, where, at the requeſt of her royal highneſs, 
he regulated her chappel according to the uſage of the church 
of England. After one year's attendance, he repaſſed the 


' ſea, in order to compleat his marriage, the treaty for which 


had been ſet on foot before his departure. This done, he 
went back to her highneſs, who had obtained a promiſe from 
| him 
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him to that purpoſe, but after a tay of about eight months, 
ſhe conſented to his return home, In 1680, he was offered 
the divinity- profeſſorſhip at Oxford, which he declined ; but 
was made king's chaplain about the ſame time. In 1685, 
by the king's command, he attended the duke of Monmouth, 
and had much free converſation with him in the Tower, 
both the evening before, and in the morning of the day of 
his execution. The following year he took a ſhare in the 
popiſh controverſy, and wrote a treatiſe, which we ſhall men- 
tion preſently with his works. In 1691, he ſucceeded Dr. 
Sharp in the deanery of Canterbury. As he never made the 
leaſt application for preferment, queen Mary ſurpriſed him 
with this offer, when the king her huſband was abſent in Hol- 
land. He was made chaplain to their majeſties the ſame 
year. In 1698, when a preceptor was choſen for the-duke 
of Glouceſter, though both the royal parents of that prince 
preſſed earneſtly to have Hooper, and no pretence of any ob- p,yers 
. jection was ever made againſt him, yet the king named biſhop Hit. of 
Burnet for that ſervice. In 1701, he was choſen prolocutor Jin 
k - nne, une 
to the lower houſe of convocation; and the {ame year was der that 
offered the primacy of Ireland by the earl of Rocheſter, then year. 
lord lieutenant there. The year after the acceſſion of queen 
Anne to the throne, he was nominated to the biſhoprick of 
St. Aſaph. This he accepted, though againſt his inclination ; 
and in half a year after, receiving a like command to remove 
to that of Bath and Wells, he earneſtly requeſted her majeſty 
to diſpenſe with the order, not only on account of the ſud- 
den charge of ſuch a tranſlation, as well as a reluctance to 
remove, but alſo in regard to his friend Dr. Ken, the deprived 
biſhop of that place, for whom he begged the biſhoprick. 
The queen readily complied with Hooper's requeſt ; but the 
offer being declined by Ken, Hooper at his importunity 
yielded to become his ſucceſſor. He fat in the ſee of Bath 
nd Wells twenty four years and ſix months; and on the 6th 
f September 1627, died at Barkley in Somerſetſhire, whi- 
ther he ſometimes retired, and was interred, in purſuance of 
his own requeſt, in the cathedral of Wells, under a marble 
monument with a Latin inſcription upon it. | 
Beſides eight ſermons, he publiſhed ſeveral books in his 
life-time, and left ſeveral manuſcripts behind him, fome of 
which he gave leave to be printed. | he following is a ca- 
talogue ef both. 1.“ The Church of England free from 
be the imputation of popery.” 1682. 2. A fair and me- 
5 thodical diſcuſſion of the firſt and great controverſy between 
the 
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ce the Church of England and the Church of Rome, con- 


© cerning the Infallible Guide. In three diſcourſes.” The 


two firſt of which were licenſed by Dr. Morrice, in 1687, 
but the laſt was never printed. 3. The Parſon's Cafe under 
cc the preſent land- tax, recommended in a letter to a mem- 
cc ber of the houſe of commons.” 1689. 4. A Diſcourſe 
© concerning Lent, in two parts. The firſt, an Hiftorical 
4 account of its obſervation ; the ſecond, an Efſay concern- 
« ing its original. This ſubdivided into two repartitions, 
% whereof the firſt is preparatory, and ſhews, that moſt of 
& our Chriſtian ordinances are derived from the Jews; and 
1 the ſecond conjectures, that Lent is of the ſame original.“ 
1694. 5. A paper in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
October 1699, entitled << A Calculation of the credibility of 
«© Human Teftimony.” 6. New danger of Preſbytery.“ 
1713. 7. Marks of a defenceleſs cauſe.” 8. A nar- 
e rative of the proceedings of the lower houſe of convoca- 
* tion from February 10, 1700, to June 25, 1701. vindi- 
© cated.” 9. De Valentinianorum Hzrefi conjecturæ, 
C quibus illius origo ex Ægyptiaca Theologia deducitur.“ 
1711. 10. © An Inquiry into the ſtate of the ancient mea- 
<« ſures, the Attic, the Roman, and eſpecially the Jewiſh. 
< With an appendix concerning our old Engliſh money and 
< meaſures of content.” 1721. 11. De Patriarchæ Ja- 
cc cobi Benedictione Gen. 49. conjecture,” publiſhed by the 
Rev. Mr. Hunt of Hart-Hall in Oxford, with a preface and 
notes, according to the biſhop's directions to the editor, a 
little before his death. The manuſcripts before mentioned are 
the two following: 1. A Latin Sermon, preached in 1672, 
when he took his batchelor of divinity's degree; and, 2. A 
Latin tract on Divorce. 


HOORNBEECK (Jonn) a moſt illuſtrious divine in Hol- 
land, and profeſſor of divinity in the univerſities of Utrecht 
and Leyden, was born at Haerlem in 1617, and ſtudied the 
till he was ſixteen years old. Then he was ſent to Leyden, 
and afterwards in 1635 went to ſtudy at Utrecht. In 1639, 
he was admitted a miniſter, and went to perform the functions 
of his office ſecretly at Cologne; and was never diſcouraged 
by the dangers, to which he was expoſed in a city, where 
moſt of the inhabitants were zealous papiſts. He returned 
to Holland in 1643, and that year was made doctor of di- 
vinity. The proofs he gave of his great learning were ſuch, 
that he was choſen in 1644 to fill the chair of woes 12 

eſſor 
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feſſor at Utrecht; and the next year was made miniſter in 
ordinary of the church in that city. However difficult the 
functions of theſe two employments were, yet he acquitted 
himſelf in them with great diligence almoſt ten years. As a 
paſtor, he often viſited the members of his church : he en- 
couraged the pious, inſtructed the ignorant, reproved the 
wicked, refuted the hereticks, comforted the afflicted, re- 
freſhed the ſick, ſtrengthened the weak, cheared up the droop- 
ing, aſſiſted the poor. As a profeſſor, he took as much care 
of the ſtudents in divinity, as if they had been his own chil- 
dren : he uſed to read not only public lectures, but even pri- 
vate ones, for them; and to hold ordinary and extraordinary 
diſputations. He was choſen to exerciſe the ſame employ- 
ments at Leyden, which he had at Utrecht, and accepted 
them in the year 1654, He died in September 1666 ; and 
though he was but about forty nine years of age, yet con- 
ſidering his labours it is rather a matter of wonder, that he 
lived ſo long, than that he died ſo ſoon. He publiſhed a 
great number of works; didactical, polemical, practical, 
hiſtorical, and oratorical. He underſtood many languages, 

both ancient and modern; the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, Syriac, Rabbinical, Dutch, German, Engliſh, French, 
Italian, and ſome little of Arabic and Spaniſh. He never de- 
parted one inch from the moſt ſtrict orthodoxy ; and he was 
not leſs commendable for his integrity, than for his parts and 
learning. Mr. Bayle ſeems to have ſet him forth in his dic- 
tionary, as the complete model of a good paſtor and divinity- 
profeſſor. He married at Utrecht in 1650, and left two 
ſons. 


HOPKINS (Ezex1er) an Engliſh biſhop, whoſe works 

are in good efteem, was born in 1633 at Sandford in Devon- 

ſhire, where his father was curate; became a choriſter of 
Magdalen college Oxford in 1649, uſher of the ſchool ad- 
joining when batchelor of arts, chaplain of the college when w,ca's 
maſter, and would have been fellow, had his county qua- Athenz 
lified him. All this time he lived and was educated under Oran. * 
pteſbyterian and independent diſcipline. About the time of 
the reſtoration, he became an aſſiſtant to the miniſter of Hack- 

ney near London, with whom he continued till the act of 
conformity was publiſned: and might have been choſen a 
lecturer in London, but the biſhop would not permit it, be- 
cauſe he was a popular preacher, Mr. Wood ſays, among the 
fanatics, Afterwards he went to Exeter, where he became 
miniſter of St. Mary's church, and was much approved and 
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applauded for his excellent manner of preaching by Dr. Seth 
Ward, biſhop of that place. At length, John lord Roberts 
hearing him preach by accident, was ſo taken with him, that 
he offered him to be his chaplain, when he went lord lieute- 
nant to Ireland, Hopkins attended this lord in 1669, was 
made dean of Raphoe the ſame year, and biſhop in 167 1. In 
168 1, he was tranſlated to London- Derry; where continuing 
till 1688, when the forces under lord Tyrconnel appeared in 
favour of king James, he retired into England. The year 
after he was choſen by the pariſh of St. Aldermanbury Lon- 
don to be their miniſter, and died there on the 19th of June 
1690. His works conſiſt of two volumes of ſermons; “an 
« Expoſition of the ten commandments,” printed in 1692, 
4to. with his picture before it; and“ an Expoſition of the 


« Lord's Prayer,” &c. 1692, 4to. 


HORAPOLLO, or Horus Apollo, a grammarian, ac- 
cording to Suidas, of Panoplus in Egypt, who taught firſt at 
Alexandria and then at Conſtantinople under the reign of 
Theodoſius. There are extant under his name two books 
2 -» „ concerning the Hieroglyphics of the Egyytians,” which 
C4191. 44447 Aldus firſt publiſhed in Greek in 1505, folio. They have often 
2 ebe, /« Een republiſhed ſince,” with a Latin verſion and notes; but 
| / the beſt edition is that by Cornelius de Pauw at Utrecht in 
122 ge- to. In the mean time there are many Horapollo's of anti- 
quity; and it is not certain, that the grammarian of Alex- 
andria was the author of theſe books. Suidas does not aſ- 
cribe them to bim; and Fabricius is of opinion, that they 
belong rather to another Horus Apollo of more ancient ſtand- 
ing, who wrote upon Hieroglyphics in the Egyptian language, 
and from whoſe work an extract rather than a verſion has been 
made of theſe two books in Greek. His reaſons may be 

ſeen in the firſt volume of his Bibliotheca Græca. 
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HORATIUS (QuinTus FLaccus), an ancient Roman 

poet, who flouriſhed inthe age of Auguſtus, was born at Ve- 

Sat. 1. Lib, nuſium, a town of Apulia, or of Lucania; for he himſelf 
H, does not determine which. His birth-day fell on the 8th of 
December, in the year of Rome 689, when L. Cotta and L. 

a7 Manlius Torquatus were conſuls ; and about ſixty five years 
before the birth of Chriſt. He ſtaid in the place of his birth, 
till he was ten years old, and was then removed to Rome : 

for though his father was no more than the ſon of a freedman 

and a tax-gatherer, and not very learned, yet being a man 


of good ſenſe, he knew the neceſſity of inſtructing his ſon by 
ſome- 
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ſomething more than bare precept. He removed him to Rome 
therefore, for the opportunity of ſetting before him the ex- 
amples of all ſorts of perſons, and ſhewing him what beha- 
viour he ſhould imitate, and what he ſhould avoid: ſpurring 

him on all the while to this imitation, by pointing out the 
good effects of virtue, and the ill effects of vice. This Ho- 
race himſelf tells us; and the old man in Terence had juſt Sat. 4. 
the ſame notions. I uſe him, ſays he, ſpeaking of his fon, Lib. i. 
« to look upon the lives of others, as upon a mirror; and 

c from their conduct to take a pattern for his own. Do this, 

& ſhun that; this is praiſe-worthy, that to be blamed.” 

© Conſuefacio: inſpicere, tanquam in ſpeculum, in vitas 

& omnium jubeo, atque ex aliis ſumere exemplum ſibi. HocAdelph. 
$6 facito, hoc fugito : hoc laudi eſt, hoc vitio datur,” In these . 
mean time, Horace did not want the beſt maſters that Rome ® 
could afford; and when he was about eighteen, was ſent to 
Athens, where he compleated what his father had ſo well be- 
gun, and acquired all theſe accompliſhments, that polite 
learning and a liberal education could give him. 
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Rome bred me firſt, ſhe taught me grammar rules, 

And all the little authors read in ſchools. 

A little more than this learn'd Athens ſhew'd, 

And taught me how to ſep'rate bad from good, 

The academic ſect poſleſs'd my youth, 

And 'midſt their pleaſant ſhades | ſought for truth. 
Epiſt. 22. B. ii. Creech, 


Brutus about this time going to Macedonia, as he paſſed 
through Athens, took ſeveral young gentlemen to the army 
with him ; and Horace, now grown up, and qualified to ſet 
out into the world, among the reſt, Brutus made him a tri- 
bune: but it is probable, this general was pretty much 
ſtreightened for officers and ſoldiers at this time, otherwiſe we 
ſhall not eaſily account for his advancing. Horace. He would 
hardly make him an officer for his wit; and for courage he 
had none, as the event ſhewed at the batile of Philippi, where 
Horace left the field and fled, after he had ſhamefully Aung away 
his ſhield. This memorable circumſtance of his life he men- 
tioned himſelf, in an Ode to his friend Pompeius Varus, who 
was with him in the ſame battle of Philippi, and accompanied 
him in his flight, | 


Tecum Philippos, & celerem fugam 
Senſhi, relicta non bene parmula, 


This 
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Lib. i. 


Dres. 

This was indeed the beſt way of palliating a diſgrace upon 
his name, which he well knew could never be wiped off. 
However, though running away might poſſibly fave his life, 
it could not ſecure his fortune, which he forfeited ; for being 
on the weaker ſide, it became with thoſe of others a prey to 
the conqueror. Thus reduced to want, that mother of in- 
genuity, © ingeni largitor venter,” he applied himfelf to 
poetry, in which he ſucceeded fo well, that he ſoon made 
himſelf known to ſome of the greateſt men in Rome. Vir- 
gil, as he has told us, was the firſt, that recommended him 
to Mecznas; and this celebrated patron of learning and 
learned men grew ſo fond of him, that he became a ſuitor - 
for him to Auguſtus, and got his eſtate to be reſtored. Au- 
guſtus was highly taken with his great merit and addrefs, ad- 
mitted him to a cloſe familiarity with him in his private hours, 
and afterwards made him no ſmall offers of preferment. The 
poet had the greatneſs of mind to refufe them all; and the 


prince was generous enough not to be offended at his free- 


dom in ſo doing. He muſt have been, what his writings every 
where ſpeak him to have been, very indifferent as to vain 
and oftentatious living, and the pride of a court, to refuſe a 
place ſo hononrable and advantageous, as that of fecretary 
to Auguſtus. But the life he loved beſt, and lived as much 
as he could, was the very reverſe of a court-life ; a life of 
retirement and ſtudy, free from the noiſe and hurry of am- 
bition : for he does but rally, when he repreſents himſelf as 
fond of change : 


| Romz Tibur amo ventoſus, Tibure Romam, : 


as it was his peculiar talent to be always agreeable, and, when 
he would glance at others, to banter himſelf. 

Some time after, when Horace was about fix and twenty 
years of age, Auguſtus found it neceſſary to clap up a peace 
with Antony, the better to deſtroy young Pompey their com- 
mon enemy: and for this end perfons were ſent to Brun- 
duſium as deputies, to conclude the treaty between them. 
Mecznas going on Czfar's part, Horace, Virgil, and ſome 
others, accompanied him thither: and Horace has deſcribed the 


journey in a moſt entertaining and humorous manner, in 


the fifth Satire of his firſt book. This happened in Pollio's 
conſulſhip, who was about that time writing a hiſtory of the 
civil wars for the laſt twenty years; which occaſioned Ho- 
race to addreſs the firſt Ode of the ſecond book to him, and 

1 to 
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to repreſent the many inconveniencies, ſuch a work muſt ne- 
ceſſarily expoſe him to. 


Periculoſæ plenum opus alcæ 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo: 


juſtly imagining, it might ruin him with Auguſtus, if he 
mentioned the true cauſes of the civil war between Cæſar and 
Pompey, and their motives to begin it. Monſieur Dacier, 
in his chronology of the life of Horace, feems to have fixed 


happily enough the time of his writing ſome Odes and Epiſ- 


tles, and Dr. Bentley has done ſomething more in this way : 
and from them it appears, that before he was thirty years 
of age, he had introduced himſelf to the acquaintance of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons in Rome; of which this Ode 
to Pollio may furniſh a proof. For his merit muſt have been 
well known, and his reputation well eſtabliſhed, before he 
could take the liberty, he has there done, with one of 
Pollio's high character: and he was ſo great a maſter in the 
ſcience of men and manners, that he would not have taken 
it, if it had been improper to be taken. 

Our poet's love for retirement increaling with his age, he 
at laſt reſolved upon it for good and all. For ſome years, 
he uſed only to be at Rome in the ſpring, ſpending the ſum- 
mer in the country, and the winter at Tarentum. In his re- 
tirement he gave himſelf ſo intirely up to eaſe, that he could 
not be prevailed on to undertake any great work, though he 

was ſtrongly ſollicited to it. Thus, ſays he, | 


———  —Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut verſus facerem : ſed quod non deſit habentem, 
Quz poterant unquam ſatis expurgare cicutæ, 
Ni melius dormire putem, quam ſeribere verſus, 
Sg Lib. ii. Epiſt. 2. 


Nay, there is great reaſon to think from the following lines, 
that he was ſollicited by Auguſtus himſelf : | 


Ere I defire to leave the humble plain, 

I would be high, and write a lofty ſtrain: 

I wiſh I could deſcribe your way, and ſhew 
How barbarous nations fear, and how they bow : 
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496 HORATIU.S. 
| How mean, and how ſubmiffive Parthians come: 
How under thee they fear and honour Rome. 

B. ii. Epiſt, 1. 


In another part of the ſame epiſtle, his friend Trebatius is 
introduced adviſing him to heroick poetry, rather than ſa- 
tires, as the nobler and more honourable way of employing 
his muſe ; which he excuſes himſelf from, by letting. us ſee, 
that he was able to do more, than he was willing to under- 
take ; 


Cupidum, Pater optime, vires 
Deficiunt : neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 
Agmina, nec fracta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, 
Aut labentis equo deſcribat vulnera Parthi. 


Thus he avoided the fatigue of a long work ; but his gra- 
titude to Auguſtus called upon him ſometimes to ſing his tri- 
umphs over Pompey and Antony, or the victorious exploits 
of Tiberius and Druſus. His Carmen ſæculare“ he com- 
poſed at the expreſs command of Auguſtus; and to oblige 
him, wrote alſo the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book. That 
prince had kindly reproached him, with having faid ſo little 
of him in his writings; and aſked him in a letter written on 

| this occaſion, „whether he thought it would diſgrace him with 
Horatii ** poſterity, if he ſhould ſeem to have been intimate with 
Vita a Sue- him!“ upon which he addreſſed the epiſtle juſt mentioned 
1 | 
Horace embraced the Epicurean philoſophy for the greateſt 
part of his life, but at the latter end of it, ſeems to have 
leaned a little towards the ſtois, He was of a chearful 
temper, fond of eaſe and liberty, and went pretty far into the 
gallantries of his times, till age ſtole in upon his amours. 
Od. 1. Fifty, however, as he himſelf tells us, could not ſecure him: 
ib. uv. Love returned to the charge, and, after he thought he had 
done with it, made him feel the effects of his power: 


Intermiſſa Venus diu, 
Rurſum bella moves? parce, precor, precor. 
Non ſum qualis eram bonæ 
Sub regno Cynaræ. Deſine dulcium 
Mater ſæva Cupidinum, 
Circa luſtra decem flectere mollibus 
Jam durum imperiis, — 
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After this attack he ſeems to have rhaſtered his paſſions, and 
from this time to have lived in an undiſturbed and philoſophi- 
cal tranquility: ſo that the reſt of his life from this period 
was, 


—Secretum iter, et fallentis ſemita vitæ. 


While he was thus enjoying the ſweets of retirement, his 
beloved friend and patron Mecznas died ; and this incident 
is ſuppoſed to have touched him fo ſenſibly, that he did not 
ſurvive it long enough to lament him in an elegy. He had 
before declared, upon a dangerous fit of illneſs, which had 
_— Mecznas, that if he went, he would not ſtay behind 


Ille dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam: non ego perfidum 
Dixi ſacramentum: ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque præcedes, ſupremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 


Lib. ii. Od. 17. 


Whether the loſs of his patron helped to ſhorten his life, 
or whether he was attacked by ſome diſtemper immediately 
afterwards, is uncertain : but he died November the 17th, as 
Mecznas did, according to Dio, the beginning of that month. 
This happened in the year of Rome 746, in that of Horace 

7, and about eight years before Chriſt. He was buried near 
ecænas's tomb, and declared in his laſt words Auguſtus his 
heir; the violence of his diſtemper being ſuch, that he was 
not able to ſign his will. As to his perſon, he was very ſhort 
and corpulent, as we learn from a fragment of a letter of 
Auguſtus's to him, preſerved in his life written by Suetonius : 
where the emperor compares him to the book he ſent him, 
which was a little ſhort thick volume. He was grey-haired 
about forty ; ſubje to ſore eyes, which made him uſe but 
little exerciſe; and of a conſtitution probably not the beſt, 
by its being unable to ſupport him to a more advanced age, 
though he ſeems to have managed it with very great care. 
Confident of immortal fame from his works, as all allow he 
very juſtly might be, he had thus expreſſed bis indifference 
yi any magnificent funeral rites, or fruitleſs ſorrows for his 
cath, | 


Vol. VI. - Mit; h Ab- 
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Abſint inani funere næniæ 
LuQtuſque turpes, et querimoniz : 
Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulchri 
Mitte ſupervacuos honores. 


That is, 


495 


Mourn not, no friendly drops muſt fall, 
No ſighs attend my funeral, 
Thoſe common deaths may crave: 
Let no diſgraceful grief appear, 
Nor damp my glory with a tear, 
And ſpare the uſeleſs honours of a grave. 
OY B. ii. Od. 20. CREECH, 


Life of HORNECE, (Dr. Ax THO NY) a very learned and pious 
8 bydivine, was born at Baccharack, a town in the Lower Pala. 
Biſhop of tinate, in the year 1641. His father was recorder or ſecre- 
Bath and tary of that town, a ftrict proteſtant; and the doctor was 
Welle, p. 3-brought up in the ſame manner, though ſome, it ſeems, 
aſſerted, that he was originally a papiſt. He was deſigned 

for the holy miniſtry from his birth, and was firſt ſent to 
Heidelberg, where he ſtudied divinity under the learned 

Dr. Spanheim, afterwards profeſſor at Leyden, When he 

was niacteen_ years of age, he came over to England, and 

was entered of Queen's college in Oxford, upon the 24th 

of December 1663 : of which, by the intereſt of Dr, Bar- 

low, then provoſt of that college, and afterwards biſhop of 

| Lincoln, he was made chaplain ſoon after his admiſſion. He 
K/aver. Kc. Was incorporated maſter of arts from the univerſity of Wit- 
p.4 temberg, December the 21ſt, 1663; or, as Mr. Anthony 
Wood's Wood lays, March the 15th following: and not long after made 
Faſti, v. ii. vicar of Allhallows in Oxford, which is in the gift of Lin- 
coln college. Here he continued two years, and was then 

taken into the family of the duke of Albemarle, in quality 

of tutor to his ſon lord Torrington. The duke preſented 

him tothe rectory of Doulton in Devonſhire, and alſo pro- 

cured him a prebend in the church of Exeter. In 1669, 

before he married, he went over into Germany to ſee his 

friends, where he was mightily admired as a preacher, and 

was entertained with great reſpect at the court of Charles 

Kidder, &. Lodowick elector palatine. At-his return in 1671, he was 
p. 5. choſen preacher in the Savoy, where he continued to offi- 
ciate till he died, This however was but a poor main- 
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tenance for him and his family, the ſalary being but ſmall 
as well as precarious, and he continued in mean circum- 
ſtances for ſome years after the revolution; till, as Kidder 


ſays, it pleaſed God to raiſe up a friend, who concerned him- Life, &c, 
ſelf on his behalf, and that was the lord admiral Ruſſel, af.“ 


terwards earl of Orford, He, before he went to ſea, waited 
on the queen to take leave, and when he was with her, beg- 
ged of her that ſhe would be pleaſed to beſtow ſome pre- 
** ferment on Dr. Horneck.“ The queen told him, that 
ſhe could not at preſent think of any way of preferring the 
« doctor; and with this anſwer the admiral was diſmiſſed. 
Some time after this, the queen related what had paſſed on 
this affair to archbiſhop Tillotſon; and added withal, that 
ſhe „ was concerned leſt the admiral ſhould think her too 
© unconcerned on the doctor's behalf.” Conſulting with him 
therefore what was to be done, the archbiſhop adviſed her 
to promiſe him the next prebend of Weſtminſter, that ſhou!d 
happen to became void. This the queen did, and lived to 
make good her word in the year 1693. In 1681, he had 
commenced doctor of divinity at Cambridge, and was after- 
wards made chaplain to king William and queen Mary. 
His prebend of Exeter lying at a great diſtance from him, 
he reſigned it; and on the 28th of September 1694, was ad- 
mitted to a prebend in the church of Wells, to which he 


was preſented by Dr. Kidder, the biſhop of Bath and Wells, Life, &c. 
Jt was no very profitable: thing ; and if it had been, 1 


would have enjoyed but little of it, ſince he died fo ſoon after 
as January the 3iſt, 1696, and in the 5 th year of his age. 
His body being opened, it appeared at once what was the 
cauſe of his death. Both his ureters were ſtopped, as a 
bottle with a cork, with a ſtone that entered the top of the 
ureter with a ſharp end, the upper part of which was thick, 
and much too big to enter any farther. The other was ſtop- 


ped alſo with ftones of much leſs firmneſs and confiſtence. Kidder, &c, 
He was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, where a monument, P 30. 


with an handſome inſcription upon it, was erected by his 
friends to his memory. 


He was, ſays biſhop Kidder, a man of very good learning, Life, &c. 
and had good ſkill in the languages. He had addicted bim-P- 40. 


ſelf to the Arabick from his youth, and retained it in a good 

meaſure to his death. He had great {kill in the Hebrew like- 

wiſe, nor was his ſkill limited to the Biblical Hebrew only, 

but he was a great maſter in the Rabbinical alſo. He was 

2 moſt diligent and indefatigable reader of the Scriptures in 

the original languages Ma ©. Sacras litgzas tractavit indefeſſo 
k 2 | 


« ſtudio, 
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& ſtudio,” ſays his tutor Dr. Spanheim of him, and adds, 
that he was then of an elevated wit, of which he gave a 
ſpecimen in the year 1659, by publickly defending a Difler- 
tation upon the vow of Jephtah concerning the facrifice of 
his daughter. He had great ſkill in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in 
controverſial divinity, and caſuiſtical too; and it is ſaid, that 
few men were ſo frequently applied to in caſes of conſcience 
as Dr. Horneck. As to his paſtoral care in all its branches, 
he is ſet forth as one of the greateſt examples that ever lived. 
„He had the zeal, the ſpirit, the courage of John the 
« Baptiſt, ſays Kidder, and durſt reprove a great man; and 
« perhaps that man lived not that was more conſcientious 
ce in this matter. I very well knew a great man, ſays the 
ce biſhop, and peer of the realm, from whom he had juſt 
« expectations of preferment ; but this was ſo far from ſtop- 
& ping his mouth, that he reproved him to his face, upon 
& a very critical affair. He miſled of his preferment indeed, 
« but faved his own ſoul. This freedom, continues the 
« good biſhop, made his acquaintance and friendſhip very 
« deſirable by every good man, that would be better. He 
« would in him be very ſure of a friend, that would not 
« ſuffer ſin upon him. I may ſay of him, what Pliny ſays 
« of Coreliius Rufus, whoſe death he laments, amiſi mee 
<« vitz teſtem, &. I have loſt a faithful witneſs of my 
c life;* and may add what he ſaid upon that occaſion to his 
« friend Calvifius, * vereor ne negligentius vivam, I am 
« afraid leſt for the time to come I ſhould live more care- 
4 lefly.” | 


Dr. Horneck was the author of ſermons, and a great 


| * aCzonumber of works of the religious kind; but beſides theſe, 
e. e 5 


he tranſlated out of High Dutch into Engliſh, + A wonder- 


| | Sie FL radl7 Ange ful ſtory or narrative of certain Swediſh writers,” printed 
WET 4 In Mr. Joſeph Glanvil's “ Sadduciſmus Triumphatus ;” in 
| the ſecond edition of which book is a2. Preface to the Won- 


i 


t 
t 


. 
| 


« derful Story,” with an addition of a new relation from 
« Sweden,” tranſlated by him out of High Dutch. He 
tranſlated likewiſe from French into Engliſh, 4+ An Antidote 
„ againſt a careleſs indifferency in matters of religion; in 
te oppolition to thoſe who believe that all religions are alike, 
« and that it imports not what men profeſs.” This was 
printed at London in 1693, with an Introduction written by 
himſelf, He collected and publiſhed “ Some Diſcourſes, 


. «© Sermons, and Remains of Mr. Joſeph Glanvil,” in 1681. 
He wrote likewiſe, in conjunction with Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 


„The laſt Confeſſion, Prayers, and Meditations of Lieute- 
| . © nant 
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e nant John Stern, delivered by him on the cart, imme- 
e diately before his execution, to Dr. Burnet. Together 
with the laſt confeſſion of George Boroſky, ſigned by him in 
the priſon, and ſealed up in the lieutenant's pacquet. 
With which an account is given of their deportment, both 
in the priſon, and at the place of their execution, which 
% was in the Pall-Mall, on the 1oth of March, in the ſame 
place, in which they had murdered Thomas Thynne, 
« Efq; on the 12th of February before, in the year 1681,” 
This was publiſhed at London, in folio, in the year 1682. 


HORROX, (JerEmTan) an eminent Engliſh aſtrono- Wallis's 
mer, and memorable for being the firſt, from the beginning adele I 
of the world, who had obſerved the paſſage of Venus OVErria, pre- 
the Sun's diſk, was born at Toxteth near Liverpool in Lan- fixed to 

caſhire, about the year 1619, From a ſchool in the country, Os 
where he had made himſelf maſter of grammar learning, Pothume, 
he was ſent to Emanuel college in Cambridge, and ſpent 
ſome time there in academical ſtudies. About the year 1633, 
he began in good earneſt to ſtudy aſtronomy; but living' at 
that time with his father at Toxteth, in very moderate cir- 
cumſtances, and being deſtitute of proper books and other 
aſſiſtances for the proſecution of this ſtudy, he could not 
| | make any conſiderable progreſs in it. He ſpent ſome of his 
| firſt years in the writings of Lanſbergius, of which he re- 
pented and complained afterwards ; neglecling in the mean 
time the more valuable and profitable works of Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and other excellent aſtronomers. In the year 1636, 
he contracted an acquaintance and friendſhip with Mr. Wil- 
liam Crabtree, who lived at Broughton near Mancheſter, 
and was engaged in the ſame ſtudies; but living at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from each other, they could have little 5 
correſpondence but by letters. Theſe however they frequent- 
ly exchanged, communicating their obſervations to one ano- 
ther; and they ſometimes conſulted Mr. Samuel Foſter, pro- 
feſſor of aſtronomy at Greſham college in London. Mr. 
Horrox having now obtained a companion in his ſtudies, 
aſſumed new ſpirits. Procuring aſtronomical inſtruments and 
books, he applied himſelf to the making obſervations; and 
by Mr. Crabtree's advice laid aſide Lanſbergius, whoſe tables 
he found to be very erroneous, and his hypotheles inconſiſtent. 
He was purſuing his ſtudies with great vigour and ſucceſs, 
when he was cut off by a ſudden death upon the 3d of Ja- 
nuary, 1640-1, in the twenty ſecond or twenty third year of 
his age. 
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What we have extant of his writings is ſufficient to ſnew, 
how great a loſs the world had of him. He had juſt finiſhed 
his “ Venus in Sole viſa,” a little before his death. He made 
his obſervations upon this new and extraordinary phenomenon 
at Hool near Liverpool; but they did not appear till the year 
1662, when Hevelius publiſhed them at Dantzick, with 
ſome works of his own, under this title, Mercurius in 
<« Sole viſus Gedani anno 1661, Maij 3. cum aliis quibuſ- 
cc dam rerum cceleſtium obſervationibus rariſque phznomenis. 
«© Cui annexa eſt Venus in Sole pariter viſa anno 1639, 
&« Nov. 24, & c. Beſides this work he had began another, 
in which he propoſed theſe two things: firſt, to refute 
Lanſbergius's hypotheſes, and to ſhew, how inconſiſtent they 
were with each other and the heavens; and, ſecondly, to 
draw up a new ſyſtem of aſtronomy, agreeable to the heavens, 
from his own obſervations and thoſe of others; retaining for 
the moſt part the Keplerian hypotheſes, but changing the 
numbers, as obſervations required. Dr. John Wallis, from 
whoſe ©* Epiſtola Nuncupatoria” we have extracted theſe 
memoirs of Mr. Horrox, publiſhed ſome of his papers at 
London in 1673, under the title of“ Opera Poſthuma:“ 
others were carried into Ireland by his brother Jonas Hor- 
rox, who had , proſecuted the ſame ſtudies, and died there, 
by which means they were loſt : and others came into the 
hands of Mr. Jeremiah Shakerly, who, by the afliftance of 
them, formed his Britiſh Tables,“ publiſhed at London 
in 1653: which laſt papers, after Mr. Shakerly's voyage to 
the Eaſt Indies, where he died, are ſaid to have remained in 
the poſſeſſion of a bookſeller, till they were deſtroyed by the 
great fire at London in September 1666. | | 


HORSTIUS, (James) an eminent phyſician, was born 
at Torgau on the 1ſt of May 1537; and took the degree of 
doctor of phyſic, in the univerſity of Frankfort on the Oder, 
in the year 1562, He was off. red the place of public phy- 
ſician in ſeveral places; and he exerciſed it ſucceſſively at 
Sagan and at Suidnitz in Sileſia, and at Iglaw in Moravia, 


till 1580, when he was made phyſician in ordinary to the 


archduke of Auſtria: and four' years after, quitting that 
place, he was promoted to the chair of phyſic profeſſor in 
the univerſity of Helmſtadt. The oration he delivered at 


his inſtallation, ** De remoris diſcentium medicinam et earum 


s remediis,” that is, Of the difficulties which attend the 


«< ſtudy of phyſic, and the means to remove them,” is a 


very good one; and is printed with his“ Epiſtolæ Philo- 
3 | | cc ſophicæ 
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ce ſophica & Medicinales,” Lipſ. 1596, in 8. Upon en-Audenius 
tering on this poſt, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by one thing,Renovatu 
which was thought a great ſingularity : he joined devotion? 485. 
to the practice of phyſic. He always prayed to God to 
bleſs his preſcriptions ; and he publiſhed a form of prayer upon 
this ſubject, which he made a preſent of to the univerſity. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that no book of devotion ever ſold 
worſe than this which Horſtius compoſed for the uſe of 
phyſicians : it muſt however be obſerved to their honour, 
that ſeveral of them gave him thanks for publiſhing theſe pig. Phi- 
prayers, and confeſſed that their art ſtood very much in needloſ. & Me- 
of God's aſſiſtance. He acquitted himſelf worthily in hig** P. 283. 
functions, and publiſhed ſome books, which kept up the re- 
putation he had already acquired. It muſt not be diſſem. 
bled, that he publiſhed a Diſſertation upon the golden tooth 
ia Child in Sileſia; in regard to which he ſuftered himſelf 
to be monſtroufly impoſed upon. This golden tooth was ape oa. 
thorough impoſture, contrived for the ſake of getting money zus, p. 423. 
and Vandale has related, how the cheat was diſcovered. Hor-edit. 1700. 
ſtius, in the mean time, took it for a great prodigy, which 
ought to be a comfort to thoſe chriſtians, who were oppreſſed 
by the Turks; as certainly foreboding the downfal of the 
Ottoman empire. He was not, however, the only one, who 
made himſelf ridiculous by writing about this golden tooth: 
others did the ſame : and they may ſerve as a leſſon of caution 
to the curious inquirers into nature, to make themſelves ſure 
of the real exiſtence of things, before they attempt to ex- 
plain their cauſes. Horſtius's Diſſertation was publiſhed at 
Leipſic in 1595, 8vo. with another piece of his writing De 
Noctambulis, or Concerning thoſe who walk in their 
6 feel. -:. * | 
He ied ſomewhere about the year 1600. He married his 
firſt wife in 1562, by whom he had ten children; and loſing 
her in 1585, he married a ſecond two years after. If this 
phyſician had had ſomewhat leſs religion, and a little mote 
philoſophy in him, it is probable he would have eſcaped ſome 


jokes, 


HORSTIUS, (Grecory) nephew of the preceding, 
gained ſuch a reputation in the practice of phylick, that he 
was uſually called the Æſculapius of Germany. He was 
born at Torgau in 1578, admitted maſter of arts at Wit-Lindenius 
temberg in 1601, and doctor of phyſic at Baſil in 1606. Renovatus, 
He was. phyſic- profeſſor in ſeveral places, and at laſt in 1622359. 
accepted the place of firſt phyſician to the city of Ulm, which 
| | K k 4 he 
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HOSPINIA N,. 
he held as long as he lived. He married a wife in 1615, 
and loſt her in November 1634. He married a ſecond in 
June 1635, and died of the gout in Auguſt 1636. He 
publiſhed a great many books, ſome upon uſeful, ſome upon 
curious ſubjects, which have been much eſteemed. Among 
theſe were, ¶ De tuenda fanitate,” Marpurg, 1648, in 12mo. 
<6 De tuenda ſanitate ſtudioſorum & literatorum,” 1648, in 
12mo. De cauſis ſimilitudinis & diffimilitudinis in fœtu, 
t reſpectu parentum, & c. 1619, in 4to. *©* Differtatio de 
c natura amoris, additis reſolutionibus de cura furoris ama- 
cc torii, de philtris, atque de pulſu amantium, 1611, in 
4to. &c. Beſides two daughters, he left four ſons by his firſt 
wife, three of whom were 22 and the other an 
apothecary. Two of the phyſicians, John Daniel and Gre- 


HOSPINIAN, (Roporrnus) a learned Swiſs writer, 
who has done prodigious ſervice to the proteſtant cauſe, was 
born at Altorf, near Zurich, where his father was miniſter, 


on the 7th of November 1547. He was ſent at ſeven years 


of age to begin his ſtudies at Zurich, under the direction of 
John Wolphius, his uncle by his mother's fide; and made 
a vaſt progreſs. Loſing his father in 1563, he found an af- 
fectionate patron in his godfather Rodolphus Gualterus. He 
left Zurich in March 1565, in order to viſit the other uni- 
verſities; and he ſpent ſome time in Marpurg and Heidelberg. 
He was afterwards recalled and received into the miniſtry in 
1568, and the year after married a wife, by whom he had 
fourteen children: nevertheleſs, when ſhe died in 1612, 
he married a ſecond. He had better luck in this reſpect than 
falls to the ſhare of moſt men; for they were both good wo- 
men, and made him very happy. The ſame year alſo, 1569, 
he obtained the freedom of the city; and was made proviſor 
of the Abbey ſchool in 1571. Though his ſchool and his 
cure engroſſed ſo much of his time, he had yet the courage 
to undertake a noble work of vaſt extent : and that was an 
Hiſtory of the Errors of Popery. He conſidered, that the 
papiſts, when defeated by the holy Scriptures, had recourſe 
to tradition; were far ever boaſting of their antiquity, and 
deſpiſed the proteſtants for being modern. To deprive them 
of this plea, Hoſpinian was determined to ſearch into the 
riſe and progreſs of the popiſh rites and ceremonies; and to 
examine by what gradations the truth, which had been taught 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, had given way to innovations. 
The circumſtance, which firſt ſuggeſted this thought was, 

h | his 


HOSPINIAN, 


his falling accidentally into converſation in a country ale- 
houſe with a landlord, who was fo filly as to imagine, that 
the monaſtic life came immediately from paradiſe. He could 
not complete his work, agreeably to' the plan he had drawn 
out; but he publiſhed ſome conſiderable parts of it, as, 
1. * De Templis: hoc eft, de origine, progreſſu, uſu, et 
e abuſu Templorum, ac omnino rerum omnium ad Templa 
c pertinentium, 1587, in folio. 2. De Monachis: ſeu 
<< de origine & progreſſu monachatus et ordinum monaſtico- 
* rum,” 1588, in folio. 3. De Feſtis Judzorum et 
* Ethnicorum : hoc eſt, de origine, progreſſu, ceremoniis, 
tc et ritibus feſtorum dierum Judæorum, Græcorum, Roma- 
« norum, Turcarum, et Indianorum,” 1 592, in folio, 
4. Feſta Chriſtianorum,” &c. 1593, in folio. 5. © Hif- 
* toria Sacramentaria : hoc eſt, libri quinque de Cœnæ Do- 
« minicz prima inſtitutione ejuſque vero uſu et abuſu in pri- 
&© mæva eccleſia, necnon de origine, progreſſu, ceremoniis, 
<« et ritibus Miſſæ, Tranſubſtantiationis, et aliorum pene in- 
© finitorum errorum, quibus Cœnæ prima inftitutio horri- 
cc biliter in papatu polluta & profanata eſt, 1598, in folio. 
6. „Pars altera: de origine et progreſſu controverſiæ ſacra- 
«© mentariz de Cœna Domini inter Lutheranos, Ubiquiſtas, 
C et Orthodoxos, quos Zuinglianos ſeu Calviniſtas vocant, 
« exortz ab anno 1517 uſque ad 1602 deducta, 1602, in 
folio. Theſe are all of them parts of his great work, which 
he enlarged in ſucceeding editions, and added confutations 
of the arguments of Bellarmin, Baronius, and Gretſer. 
What he publiſhed on the Euchariſt, and another work, in- 
titled © Concordia Diſcors,” &c. printed in 1607, exaſ- 
perated the Lutherans in a high degree; and they wrote 
againſt him very abuſively. He did not publiſh any anſwer, 
though he had almoſt finiſhed one, but turned his arms 
againſt the jeſuits; and publiſhed . Hiſtoria Jeſuitica : hoc 
* eſt, de origine, regulis, conſtitutionibus, privilegiis, in- 
„ crementis, progreſſu, & propagatione ordinis Jeſuitarum. 
Item, de eorum dolis, fraudibus, impoſturis, nefariis faci- 
4 noribus, cruentis conſiliis, falſa quoque, ſeditioſa, et ſan- 
« guinolenta doctrina,“ 1619, in folio. 

Theſe are his works; and they juſtly gained him high re- 
putation, as they did alſo good preferment. He was appoint- 
ed archdeacon of Caroline church in 1588; and in 1594, 
miniſter of the Abbey-church. He was deprived of his fight 
for near a year by a cataract, yet continued to preach as uſual, 
and was happily couched in September 1613. In 1623, 
being 76 years of age, he grew childiſh; and ſo ä 
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till his death, which happened on the 11th of March 1626. 
The public entertained fo high an opinion of his learning. 
from his writings, that he was exhorted from all quarters to, 
refute Baronius's Annals; and no one was thought to have 
greater abilities for the talk. A new edition of his works 


was.. publiſhed at Geneva in 1681, in ſeven thin volumes 
in folio. 


HOSPITAL, (W1itram-Francis-AnTony marquiſs 
of ) a great, mathematician of France, was born of an an- 
cient and illuſtrious family in the year 1661, He was a geo-. 
metrician almoſt from his infancy ; for one day being at the 
duke of Roan's, where ſome able mathematicians were ſpeak- 
ing of a problem of Mr. Paſchal's, which appeared to them 
extremely difficult, he ventured to ſay that he believed he 
could ſolve it. They were amazed at ſuch unpardonable 


| 8 and raſhneſs in a boy of fifteen years of age, 


or he was then no more; nevertheleſs, in a few days he ſent 
them the ſolution. He entered early into the army, yet al- 
ways preſerved his love for the mathematics, and ſtudied 
them even in his tent; whither be uſed to retire, it is ſaid, 
not only to ſtudy, but alſo to conceal his application to ſtudy : 
for in thoſe days to be too knowing in the ſciences was 
thought to derogate from nobility; and a ſoldier of quality, 
to preſerve his dignity, was in ſome meaſure obliged to hide 
his attainments of this kind. Hoſpital did this very well, 
and was never ſuſpected of being a great mathematician: 
He was a captain of horſe; but being extremely ſhort- 
lighted, and expoſed on that account to perpetual incon- 


veniencies and errors, he at length quitted the army, and 


applied himſelf intirely to his favourite amuſement. He 


_ contracted a friendſhip with Malbranch, judging by his 


“ Recherche de la verite,” that he muſt be an excellent guide 
in the ſciences; and he took his opinion and advice upon all 
occaſions. His abilities and knowledge were no longer a 
ſecret: and at the age of thirty-two he gave a public ſolution 
of ſome probl.ms, drawn from the deepeſt geometry, which 

been propoſed to mathematicians in the Acts of Leipſic. 
In 1693, he was received an honorary member of the aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris; and he publiſhed a work upon 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Calculations, intitled, + L'Analyſe des 
« infinimens petits.” He was the firſt in France who wrote 
upon this ſubject; and on this account was regarded almoſt 
as a prodigy. | He engaged afterwards in another work of the 


mathematical kind, in which he included“ Les ſections co- 


„ niques, 
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c niques, les lieux geometriques, la conſtruction des equas ' 
&« tions,” and Une Theorie des courbes mechaniques: 
but a little before he had finiſhed it, he was ſeized with 4 
fever, of which he died on the 2d of February 1704, aged 
forty three years. It was publiſhed after his death. He is 
repreſented as having been a very worthy, honeft, good kind 
of man. 


HOTMAN, (FrAncis) in Latin Hotomanus, a moſtBayle's 
learned French civilian, was born on the 23d of Auguſt? 
1524 at Paris, where his family, originally of Breſlau ing 
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ict. 
Niceron, 
ommes 


Sileſia, had flouriſhed for ſome time. He made fo rapid a Illuſtres, 
progreſs in the belles lettres, that at the age of fifteen hem. l. 


was ſent to Orleans to ſtudy the civil law, and in three years 
was received doctor in that faculty. His father, a counſellor 
in parliament, had already deſigned him for that employment; 
and therefore ſent for him home, and placed him at the bar, But 
Hotman was ſoon diſpleaſed with the chicanery of the court, 
and applied himſelf vigorouſly to the ſtudy of the Roman 
law and polite literature. At the age of twenty-three, he 
was choſen to read public lectures in the ſchools of Paris: 
but reliſhing the opinions of Luther, on account of which 
many perſons were put to death in France, and finding he 
could not profeſs them at Paris, he went to Lyons the year 
after; that is, in 1547. Having now nothing to expect 
from his father, who was greatly irritated at his changing 


his religion, he left France, and retired to Geneva; where 


he lived ſome time in Calvin's houſe. From hence he went 
to Lauſanne, where the magiſtrates of Bern gave him the 
place of profeſſor of polite literature. He publiſhed there 
ſome books, which however, young as he was, were not 
his firſt publications; and married a French gentlewoman, 
who had retired thither on account of religion. His merit 
was ſo univerſally known, that the magiſtrates of Straſburg 
offered him a profeſſorſhip of civil law; which he accepted, 
and held to the year 1561. In the mean time, while he 
was diſcharging the functions of this place, he received in- 
vitations from the duke of Pruflia, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
the dukes of Saxony, and even from our queen Elizabeth ; 
but did not accept them, He did not refuſe however to go 
to the court of the King of Navarre, at the beginning of the 
troubles; and he went twice into Germany, to defire aſſiſt- 
ance of Ferdinand, in the name of the princes of the blood, 
and even in the name of the queen-mother. The ſpeech he 
made at the diet of Frankfort is publiſhed, Upon his return 
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HOTMAN. 

to Straſburg, he was prevailed upon by John de Monluc to go 
and teach civil law at Valence; which he did with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that he raiſed. the reputation of that univerſity. Three 
years after he went to be profeſſor at Bourges, at the invita- 
tion of Margaret of France, ſiſter of Henry II. but he left 
that city in about five months, and retired to Orleans to the 
heads of the party, who made great uſe of his advice. The 
ace made a month after did not prevent him from appre- 
hending the return of the ſtorm: upon which account he 
retired to Sancerre, and there wrote an excellent book De 
4 Conſolatione, which his ſon publiſhed after his death. 
He returned afterwards to his profeſſorſnip at Bourges, where 
he was very near being killed in the maſſacre in 1572 : but 
luckily eſcaping, he left France, with a full reſolution never 
to return thither ; and went to Geneva, where he read lectures 
upon the civil law. Some time after he went to Baſil, and 
taught civil law there. He was ſo pleaſed with this ſituation, 
that he refuſed great offers from the prince of Orange and 
the States General, who would have drawn him to Leyden, 
The plague obliging him to leave Baſil, he retired to Mont- 
beliard, where he loſt his wife; and went afterwards to 
live with her fiſters at Geneva, He returned once more to 
Baſil, and there died on the 12th of February 1590 of a 
dropſy, which had ſeized him ſix years before, and kept him 
eonftantly in a ſtate of much indiſpoſition. During this, he 
reviſed and digeſted his works for a new edition; and they 
were publiſhed at Geneva 1599, in three volumes folio, 
with his life prefixed by Petrus Neveletus Doſchius. The 
two firſt contain Treatiſes upon the civil law: the third com- 
priſes pieces relating to the government of France, and the 
right of ſucceſſion ; five books of Roman Antiquities ; Com- 
mentaries upon Tully's Orations and Epiſtles; Notes upon 
Czſar's Commentaries, &c. His “ Franco-Gallia, or, 
«© Account of the ancient, free ſtate of France,” has been 
tranſlated into Engliſh by lord Moleſworth, author of The 
« Account of Denmark.” He publiſhed alſo ſeveral other 
things without his name ; but being of the controverſial kind, 
they were probably not thought of conſequence enough to 

be revived in the collection of his works. | 
He was one of thoſe who would never conſent to be paint- 
ed; but we are told, that his picture was taken, while he 
was in his laſt agony, His integrity, firmneſs, and piety 
are vaſtly extolled by the author of his life; yet, if Bau- 
douin may be beheved, (whom however it is more reaſonable 
not to believe, as he was an antagoniſt in the religious way) 
g he 
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he was guilty of ſome very great enormities. From the de- Reſponſ. ad 
fire of money which he diſcovers in his dedications, and the — 
means he uſed to extort it from the great, ſome have ſup- Franciſco 
poſed him to be avaritious : but it muſt be remembered, that he Balduino, 
loſt his all when he changed his religion, and had no ſupplies” 
but what aroſe from his reading lectures; for it does not ap- 
pear that his wife was a fortune. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that theſe would have been ſufficient for his ſubſiſtence z 
but it ſeems he was bewitched with ſchemes of finding out 
the philoſopher's ſtone, and we find him lamenting to a 
friend in his laſt illneſs, that he had ſquandered away his ſub- 
ſtance upon this hopeful project. It is certain therefore he 
had his weak fide: he was nevertheleſs one of the greateſt 
Civilians that France ever produced, | 


HOTTINGER, (Jonx-HENRY) a very learned writer, Niceron, 
and famous for his ſkill in the Oriental languages, was born Hommes 
at Zurich in Swiſſerland, on the toth of March 1620, of — 
a very good family. He had a particular turn for languages; Bayle's 
and the progreſs he made in his firſt ſtudies gave ſuch promiſ- Pick. 
ing hopes, that it was reſolved he ſhould be ſent to ſtud 
in foreign countries, at the public expence. He began his 
travels the 26th of March 1638, and went to Geneva, 
where he ftudied two months under Frederic Spanheim. 
Then he went into France, and from thence to Holland ; 
and fixed at Groningen, where he ſtudied divinity under 
Francis Gomarus and Henry Alting, and Arabic under Mat- 
thias Paſor. He intended to have ſtaid here; but being very 
deſirous of improving himſelf in the Oriental tongues, he 
went in 1639 to Leyden, to be tutor there to the children 
of profeſſor Golius, who was the beſt ſkilled in thoſe lan- 
guages of any man in the world. He improved greatly by 
the inſtructions of Golius, who communicated all he could 
to him, and alſo by the aſſiſtance of a Turk, who happened 
to be at Leyden, in the ſtudy of the Arabic. Beſides theſe 
advantages, Golius had a fine collection of Arabic books and 
manuſcripts, which Hottinger was ſuffered to copy what he 
pleaſed from, during the fourteen months he ſtaid at Ley- 
den. In 1641, he was offered, at the recommendation of 
Golius, the place of chaplain to the embaſſador of the States 
General to Conſtantinople, and he would gladly have at- 
tended him, as ſuch a journey would have co-operated won- 
derfully with his grand deſign of perfecting himſelf in the 
Eaſtern Janguages; but the magiſtrates of Zurich did not 
conſent to it ; they choſe rather to recall him, in order to 
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HOTTINGE R. 
employ him for the glory and advantage of their public 


ſchools. They permitted him, however, to viſit England 


firſt; and the inſtant he was returned from that country, 


they appointed him profeſſor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory z and a 


ear after, in 164.3, gave him two profeſſorſhips, that of 

atechetical Divinity, and that of the Oriental tongues, 
He married at twenty-two, and began to publiſh books 
at twenty-four years of age. New profeſſorſhips were be- 
ſtowed upon him in 1653, and he was admitted into the 
college of canons, In 1655, the elector Palatine, deſirous 
to reſtore the credit and reputation of his univeſity of Heidel- 
berg, obtained leave of the ſenate of Zurich, for Hottinger 
to come, on condition that he ſhould return at the end of 
three years: but before he ſet out for that city, he went to 


| Baſil, and there took the degree of doctor of divinity. He 


arrived at Heidelberg in Auguſt the ſame year, and was very 

raciouſly received in that city. Beſides the profeſſorſhip 
of divinity of the Old Teſtament, and the Oriental tongues, 
he was appointed principal of the Collegium Sapientiz, He 
was rector of the univerſity the year following, and wrote a 
book concerning the re-union of the Lutherans and Calvi- 
niſts ; which he did to pleaſe the elector, who was pretty 
zealous on that affair : but party-animoſities, and that itch 
of diſputation ſo natural to mankind, rendered his perfor- 
mance of none effect. Hottinger accompanied this prince 
to the electoral diet of Frankfort in 1658, and there had a 
conference with the famous Job Ludolf. It is well known, 
that Ludolf had acquired a vaſt knowledge of Ethiopia: and 
he, in conjunction with Hottinger, concerted meaſures for 


{ending into Africa ſome perſons ſkilled in the Oriental 


tongues, who might make exact enquiries concerning the 
ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in that part of the world. He 
was not recalled to Zurich till 1661, his ſuperiors at the 
clector's earneſt requeſt having prolonged the term of years, 
for which they lent him: and then he returned, honoured 

by the elector with the title of Eccleſiaſtical-counſellor. 
Many honourable employments were immediately con- 
ferred on him: among the reſt, he was elected preſident of 
the commiſſioners, who were to reviſe the German tranſla- 
tion of the Bible, A civil war breaking out in Swiſſerland 
in 1664, he was ſent into Holland on ſtate affairs. Many 
univerſities would willingly have drawn Hottinger to them, 
but were not able. That of Leyden offered him a profeſſor - 
ſhip of divinity in 1667; but not obtaining leave of his ſu- 
periors, he refuſed it, The Dutch were not diſheartened 
| | at 


HOTTINGER, 


at this refuſal, but inſiſted that he ſhould be lent them: upon 
which the magiſtrates of Zurich conſented, in complaiſance 
to the States of Holland, who had intereſted themſelves in 
this affair. As he was preparing for this journey, he un- 
fortunately loſt his life, on the 5th of June 1667, in the 
river which paſſes through Zurich, He went into a 'boat 
with his wife, three of his children, his brother-in-law, a 
friend, and a maid-ſervant, in order to go and let out upon 


leaſe an eſtate, which he had two leagues from Zurich. 


The boat ſtriking againſt a pier, which lay under water, 
overſet: upon which Hottinger, his brother-in-law, and 
friend, eſcaped by ſwimming. But when they looked upon 
the women and children, and ſaw the danger they were in, 
they jumped back into the water: the event of which was, 
that Hottinger, his friend, and his three children, loſt their 
lives, while his wife, his brother-in-law, and ſervant- maid 
were ſaved. His wife was the only daughter of John Henry 
Huldric, miniſter of Zurich, a man of very great learning, 
and brought him ſeveral children: for beſides the three who 
were drowned with him, and thoſe who died before, he left 
four ſons and two daughters. | 
Hottinger commenced author, as we have obſerved, at 


the age of twenty-four ; and he ſeems to have been fo pleaſed = 


with that character, that he was afterwards for ever publiſh- 


ing books, Mr. * ſays, „it was not very difficult far 


« him to do this, ſince he was very laborious and bleſſed 
c with a very happy memory :” but in this gives a wipe 
upon his parts and judgment. It is nevertheleſs ſurprizing, 
that a man, who had poſſeſſed ſo many academical employ- 
ments; was interrupted with ſo many viſits, for every body 
came to ſee him, and conſulted him as an oracle ; and was 
engaged, as he was, in a correſpondence with all the literati 
of Europe:—that ſuch a man ſhould have found time to 
write more than forty volumes, eſpecially when it is con- 
ſidered, that he did not reach fifty years of age. Weſhall 
mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable of his works ; and 
thoſe particularly, as being the moſt intereſting, which relate 
to Oriental affairs and literature, 1, ** Exercitationes Anti- 
&« Morinianæ, de Pentateucho Samaritano,” &c. 1644, Ata. 
Father Morin had aſſerted, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the au- 
thenticity of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; which he preferred 
to the Hebrew text, upon a pretence that this had been car- 
rupted by the Jews: and it was to combat this opinion, that 
Hottinger wrote theſe Exereitations. This work, though 
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HR. Critig. the firſt, is in the judgment of father Simon one of the beſt 
de V. T. he wrote; and if he had never wrote 40 thing more, it is 


probable that he would have left behind him a higher notion 
of his abilities than he has: for certainly it was no ſmall 
enterprize for him at his green years, to attack, on a very 
delicate and knotty ſubject, and with ſuppoſed ſucceſs too, 
one of the moſt learned men in Europe at that time. 

The next works we ſhall mention, relate immediately to 
Oriental affairs; and may always be of uſe, although we 
ſhould conſider him as a mere collector. 2. Theſaurus 
<« Philologicus, ſeu clavis Scripturæ, qua quicquid fere 
c Orientalium, Hebræorum maxime et Arabum, habent 
c monumenta de 1 ejuſque variis ſpeciebus, Judaiſmo, 
cc Samaritaniſmo, Muhammediſmo, Gentiliſmo, de theo- 
ec Jogia et theologis, verbo Dei, &c. breviter et aphoriſtice 
cc ita reſeratur et eperitur, ut multiplex inde ad philologiæ et 
cc theologiæ ſtudioſos fruftus redundare poſſit, 1649, 4to. 
There was a ſecond edition in 1659, 4to. © in qua Samari- 
« tica, Arabica, Syriaca ſuis quæque nativis characteribus 
cc exprimuntur.” 3. * Hiſtoria Orientalis, quæ ex variis 
4% Orientalium monumentis collecta agit, primo, de Mu- 
c hammediſmo, ejuſque cauſis tum procreantibus tum con- 
cc ſervantibus: ſecundo, de Saraceniſmo, ſeu religione vete- 
<« rum Arabum: tertio, de Chaldaiſmo, ſeu fuperſiitione 
C Nabatzorum, Chaldzorum, Charranzorum : quarto, de 
te“ ſtatu Chriſtianorum & Judzorum tempore orti & nati Mu- 
« hammedaniſmi : quinto, de variis inter ipſos Muhammedanos 
circa religionis dogmata et adminiſtrationem ſententiis, 
* ſchiſmatis, et hæreſibus excitatis,”” &c. 1651, 4to. 1660, 
4to. augmented. No man was better qualified to write on 
Oriental affairs than Hottinger, as he was ſkilled in moſt of 
the languages, which were anciently, as well as at preſent, 
ſpoke in the Eaſt: namely, the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Arabic, Turkiſh, Perſian, and Coptic. 4.“ Promptuarium, ſive 


Bibliotheca Orientalis, exhibens catalogum five centurias ali- 


<«« quot tam auctorum, quam librorum Hebraicorum, Syriaco- 
* rum, Arabicorum, Ægyptiacorum: addita mantiſſa Bibliothe- 
« carumaliquot Europzarum,” 1658, 4to. Mr. Bailletdoes not 
ſpeak very advantageouſly of this work of Hottinger, whom he 
accuſes of not being very accurate in any of his compoſitions : 
and indeed his want of accuracy is a point pretty well agreed 
on by both papiſts and proteſtants. 5. © Etymologicon 
* Orientale, five Lexicon Harmonicum Heptaglotton :** &c. 


1661, 4to; The ſeven languages contained in this Lexicon 


are, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, and Rabbinical, 
Theſe 


HO Uu en 


Theſe are the principal, if not the only works of Hottin- 
ger, which are of any uſe: and they are by far more valu- 
able for containing materials of a curious nature, and which 
were before only acceſſible to perſons ſkilled in Oriental lan- 
guages, than for any ingenuity, accuracy, or judgment, 
diſcoverable in the writer. If the reader is particularly deſi- 
rous of ſeeing an exact catalogue of the works of this labo- 
rious man, he may conſult the Bibliotheca Tigurina; or 
the Latin life of Hottinger, publiſhed by Heidegger at Zu- 
rich 1667, in 12mo: in either of which places, he will 
find them all drawn up and digeſted into regular order. We 
cannot help repeating, that the number of them is aſto- 
niſhing. 


HOUGH, (Joux) biſhop of Worceſter, memorable for 


that noble ſtand he made when preſident of Magdalen college 


in Oxford, againſt king James II. in behalf of our religion 
and civil liberties, was born in the county of Middleſex in 
the year 1650. He was brought up at the ſchool of Bir- 
mingham, in Warwickſhire, and from thence removed to 
Magdalen college in Oxford in 1669, of which in 1675, he 
was elected fellow. Upon the breaking out of the popiſn 
plot in 1679, his chamber was ſearched upon ſuſpicion of 
his correſponding with one of that religion; but nothing 
was diſcovered againſt him; and in 1681, being appointed 
domeſtick chaplain to the duke of Ormond, chancellor of 
the univerſity, but then lord lieutenant of Ireland, he crofled 
the ſea in February, and waited upon his grace at Dublin, 
No vacancies, as we ſuppoſe, of any conſequence happening, 
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he returned the year after, unpreferred, to England ; where, Willis's 
in 1685, he was collated to a prebend in the church of Wor- —— a 


ceſter. In April 1687, he was ſtatutably elected preſident of grals, vol. ii. 


his college by a majority of the fellows, after they had re- p. 437. 


jected a mandamus from king James II. in behalf of one 
Anthony Farmer, A. M. of that houſe; but he was ſoon re- 
moved from his preſidentſhip by the eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
ſioners, and Dr. Samuel Parker biſhop of Oxford put in his 
place. However, when the prince of Orange declared his 
intention of coming to England, Magdalen college was re- 
ſtored to its rights, and Dr. Hough reſtored to his preſident- 


ſhip. „It is diſputable, ſays a certain writer, whether he 8 me Ae- 


* ſhewed greater courage and conſtancy, or prudence and count of the 


ce temper, in the management of ſo important a conteſt with Bn of Dr, 
* 2a miſguided crown; and whether he diſplayed a greater Hough, 


6 love of the liberties of his country, in batfling the inſtru-p. 6. 


Vol. VI, L1 c ments 
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« ments of an illegal eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, or integrity 
and conſcience in adhering ſo firmly to the ſtatutes of his 
c college, and his own oath, in oppoſition to all the artifices 
c as well as menaces of an arbitrary court; in his engaging 
&« by his weighty influence the members of that learned 
© body to act unanimouſly; and in confirming by his own 
example their reſolutions to ſacrifice their intereft to their 

duty on that great occaſion.” . | 
8 After the revolution he was nominated by king William, 
Athen. in April 1690, to the biſhoprick of Oxford; and tranſlated 
Oxon. and to the ſee of Lichfield and Coventry in Auguſt 1699. On 
Faſti, the death of Dr. Tenniſon, in 1715, the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury was offered to him, which, it is ſaid, he de- 
_ _ clined the acceptance of out of modeſty ; but upon the de- 
p. 19. Ceaſe of Dr. Lloyd, ſucceeded him in the ſee of Worceſter, 
| in September 1717. He was a great benefactor wherever 
he came. - When he removed from the ſee of Oxford to that 
of Lichfield and Coventry, he did not merely repair, but 
almoſt rebuild as well as adorn the epiſcopal houſe at Eccleſ- 
hall; and upon his tranſlation to the ſee of Worceſter, he 
rebuilt ſo great a part of the epiſcopal palace there, and made 
ſuch improvements in his other ſeat, the caſtle of Hortle- 
bury, that he is ſuppoſed to have expended upon both theſe 
houſes at leaſt ſeven thouſand pounds. And theſe fchemes 
were executed with fo nice a judgment, that he left little 
—_— be done by any of his fucceſlors towards perfecting both 
Cathedrals, thoſe epiſcopal ſees. He was near ſeventy years of age, 
vol. iii, when he entered upon the ſee of Worceſter ; yet he lived 
p. 057- upwards of twenty-ſix years biſhop of that place, in a con- 
| ſtant exemplary refidence upon his dioceſe, and diſcharging 
all the duties of his epiſcopal function. A little before his 
death he wrote a letter to his friend lord Digby, where we 
find the following remarkable words: I am weak and 
„ forgetful—In other reſpects I have eaſe to a degree beyond 
& what I durſt have thought on, when years began to mul- 
<< tiply upon me. I wait contentedly for a deliverance out 
* of this life into a better, in humble confidence, that by 
„ the mercy of God, through the merits of his Son, I ſhall 
« ftand at the reſurrection on his right hand. And when 
% you, my lord, have ended thoſe days which are to come, 
« which I pray may be many and comfortable, as innocently 
and as exemplarily as thoſe which are paſſed, I doubt not 
Some Ac- © of our meeting in that ſtate, where the joys are unſpeak- 
coun's Kc. 6 able, and will always endure,” He died March the 8th, 
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1743, having extended his age to the beginning of his 93d 
year, and almoſt to the completion of the 53d year of his 
epiſcopate. 
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_ HOULIERES (AwvTOINETTA DE LA GaRDE DEs) of all 

the French ladies, who have ſtudied poetry, has ſucceeded 

the beſt; for her verſes ſtill continue to be more read, than 

any other of her ſex. She was born at Paris in the year 
1638, had all the charms of her ſex, and wit enough to 

ſhine in the age of Lewis XIV. Her taſte for poetry was 
cultivated by the celebrated Henault, who is ſaid to have in- 
ſtructed her in all he knew, or imagined he knew. She did 

her maſter great honour; but the misfortune was, ſhe not 

only imitated him in his poetry, but alſo in his irreligion; 8% He. 
for her verſes ſavour very ſtrongly of epicuriſm. She com- xaurr, 
poſed in all ways; Epigrams, Odes, Eclogues, Tragedies; 
but ſhe ſucceeded beft in the Idylle or Paſtoral, which ſome 
affirm ſhe carried to perfection. She died at Paris in 1694, 
and left a daughter of her own name, who had ſome talent 
for poetry, but inferior to her mother's, However, the firft 
* of this lady's compoſing bore away the prize at the 
French academy ; which was highly to her honour, if it be 


s true as is reported, that the ingenious Fontenelle wrote at the 

l ſame time and upon the ſame ſubject. She was a member 

: of the academy of the Ricovrati of Padua, as was her mo- 

1 ther, who was alſo of that of Arles. She died at Paris in 

7 1718, The works of theſe two ladies were correctly publiſh- 

d ed in 1747, in two volumes 12mo. 

2 | 

8 HOWARD (SIX Rog ER T) an Engliſh writer of ſomey,,p, 
* parts and learning, was a younger ſon of Thomas earl of Athene 
* - Berkſhire, and educated at Magdalen college in Oxford. Oxon. 
ad During the civil war, he ſuffered with his family, who — bn 
nd hered to king Charles I. but at the reſtoration was made a 

ul- knight, and choſen for N Hampſhire, to ſerve in 

ut the parliament, which began in 


ay 1661. Afterwards he 
by was made auditor of the Exchequer, and was reckoned a 
12 


creature of Charles II. whom he advanced on account of his 


nen faithful ſervices in cajoling the parliament for money. In 
me, 1679, he was choſen to ſerve in parliament for Caſtle-Riſing 
ntly in Norfolk: and re- elected for the ſame place in 1688. He 
— was a mighty advocate for the revolution, and became ſo 
eak- 


fiery and paſſionate an abhorrer of the nonjurors, that he 
8th, diſclaimed all manner of converſation and intercourſe with 
7435 . perſons 
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perſons of that character. His obſtinacy and pride procured 
him many enemies, and amongſt them the duke of Buck- 
ingham; who intended to have expoſed him under the name 
of Bilboa in the Rehearſal, but afterwards altered his reſo- 
lution, and levelled his ridicule at a much greater name, 
under that of Bayes. He was ſo extremely poſitive, and fo 
ſure of being in the right upon every ſubject, that Shadwell 
the poet, though a man of the ſame principles, could not 
help ridiculing him in his comedy of the Sullen Lovers, under 
the character of Sir Poſitive At- all. In the ſame play, there 
is a lady Vaine, a courtezan, which the wits then underſtood 
to be the miſtreſs of Sir Robert; whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, and therein acted like thoſe, who, ſays Montaigne, 
« firſt ſhit in the baſket, and then put it upon their head.” 
He publiſhed poems and plays: © the Hiſtory of the reigns of 
« Edward and Richard II. with reflections and characters of 
c their chief miniſters and favourites; alſo a compariſon of 
ce theſe princes with Edward I. and III.“ 1690, 8vo. A 
letter to Mr. Samuel Johnſon, occaſioned by a ſcurrilous 
pamphlet, intitled, 4 Animadverſions on Mr. Johnſon's 
, © anſwer to Jovian.” 1692, 8vo, ©** The Hiſtory of Reli- 
ce gion.“ 1694, 8vo. The fourth book of Virgil tranſlated, 
1660, 8vo. Statius's Achilles tranſlated, 1660, 8vo. 
There was one Edward Howard, Eſq; likewiſe, a deſcend- 
ant of the ſame family, who expoſed himſelf to the ſeverity 
of our ſatyriſts, by writing ſome bad plays. 


Memoirs of HOWE (Jonx) a very learned Engliſh non-conformiſt 
verb ers divine, was born the 17th of May 1630, at Loughborough 
5 5. 1724, in Leiceſterſhire; of which town his father was miniſter, but 
8v0- was afterwards ejected by archbiſhop Laud, on account of 
ee his adherence to the Puritans. He went into Ireland, where 
Oxon, be continued till the Triſh rebellion; then returned to Eng- 
vol. ii, land, and ſettled in Lancaſhire, where our author was edu- 
cated in the rudiments of learning, and the knowlege of the 

tongues, He was ſent from thence to Chriſt's-college in 
Cambridge ; then removed to Oxford, and became Bible clerk 

of Brazen-noſe college in 1648. He was made a demy of 
Magdalen college by the parliament - viſitors, and afterwards 
fellow: and in 1652, took the degree of maſter of arts. 

Soon after this, having commenced preacher, he became mi- 

niſter of Great "Torrington in Devonſhire; and in 1654, 

married the daughter of Mr, George Hughes, minifter of 
Plymouth, He was afterwards appointed houſehold chaplain 

l tO 


KO 5ty 
to Cromwell, and became lecturer of St. Margaret's Weſt- 
minſter ; but ſeems to have been in a good meaſure free from 
the fanaticiſm in faſhion, and offended Cromwell greatly by 
preaching againſt the notion of a particular faith, which the 
miniſters of his court mightily encouraged. It was a com- 
mon opinion among them, that ſuch as were in a ſpecial 
manner favoured of God, when they prayed either for them- 
ſelves or others, often had ſuch impreſſions made upon their 
minds and ſpirits by a divine hand, as ſignified to them, not 

only in general that their prayers were heard, but that the 
particular mercies ſought for would be certainly beſtowed: 
and this, which they called a particular faith, Mr. Howe 
ventured to preach againſt, though it was eſpouſed even by 
his maſter. Upon the death of Oliver, he continued chap- 
lain to Richard: and when the army had fer Richard aſide, 
he returned to his people at Torrington. He continued amon 
theſe, till the act of uniformity took place in Auguſt 16623 
after which he preached for ſome time in private houſes in 
Devonſhire, In 1671, he went to Ireland, where he lived 
as Chaplain to lord Maſſarene in the pariſh of Antrim : and in 
1675, returned to England, and ſettled in London, where 
he was highly reſpected, not only by his brethren among the 
diſſenters, but by many eminent divines of the church of 
England, as Whitchcot, Kidder, Fowler, Lucas, and others. 
In 1685, he travelled beyond ſea with lord Wharton, and the 
year following ſettled at Utrecht: but the year after that, on 
king James's publiſhing his declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, he returned to London, where he died on the 2d of 
| April 1705.. He had publiſhed a great number of ſermons 
and works in the religious way. Mr. Wood tells us, that 
FE «© he was a perſon of meat and polite parts, and not of that 
1 « ſour and unpleaſant converſe, as moſt of his perſuaſion 
&« were: ſo moderate alſo and calm in thoſe ſmaller matters 
« under debate between the church and his party, that he 


> * had not ſo much as once intereſted himſelf in any fruit- 

1 « leſs quarrels of this kind, but hath applied himſelf wholly 

© cc to more beneficial and uſeful diſcourſes on practical ſub- 

f & jects; in which undertaking he hath acquitted himſelf fo 

8 « well, that his books are much read and commended by 

J „ very many conformiſts, who generally have them in good 

bs & eſteem.” 

. HOWELL (James) an Engliſh writer, was the ſon of Wood's 
n Thomas Howell, miniſter of Abernant in Caermarthenſhire, Athene 


Oxon, v. u. 


0 and born about the year 1596. He was ſent to the free ſchool 
LI 3 at 
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HOWELL 


at Hereford, and entered of Jeſus college in Oxford in 1610: 


his elder brother Thomas Howell being fellow of that ſo- 
ciety, afterwards king's chaplain, and nominated in 1644 to 
the ſee of Briſtol. Our author, having taken a batchelor of 
arts degree in December 1613, left college, and removed to 


London; for being, ſays Mr. Wood, a pure cadet, a true 


Coſmopolite, not born to land, leaſe, houſe, or office, he 
had his fortune to make; and being withal not ſo much in- 
Clined to a ſedentary as an active life, this ſituation pleaſed 
him beſt, as moſt likely to anſwer his views. The firſt em- 
ploy he got was that of ſteward to a glaſs-houſe in Broad- 
ſtreet, which was procured for him by Sir Robert Manſel, 
who was principally concerned therein. 'The proprietors of 

this work, intent upon improving the manufaQtory, came to 
a reſolution to ſend an agent abroad, who ſhould procure the 
beſt materials and workmen that could be got ; and they 
pitched upon Mr. Howell, who, ſetting off in 1619, viſited 
ſeveral of the principal places in Holland, Flanders, France, 
Spain, and Italy. About Chriſtmas 1621, he returned to 
London; having executed the purpoſe of his miſſion very 
well, and particularly having acquired a moſt maſterly know- 
* in the modern languages. Thank God, ſays he, 
« I have this fruit of my foreign travels, that I can pray 
“ unto him every day of the week in a ſeparate language, and 


„ upon Sunday in ſeven.” 


Soon after his return, he quitted his ſtewardſhip of the 
glaſs-houſe; and having experienced the pleaſures of tra- 
velling, laid his plan for more employments in this way. In 
1622, he was ſent into Spain, in order to recover a rich 
Engliſh ſhip, ſeized on. by the viceroy of Sardinia for his 
maſter's uſe, on pretence of its having prohibited goods on 
board. In 1623, during his abſence abroad, he was choſen 
fellow of Jeſus college in Oxford, upon the new foundation 
of Sir Eubule Theloal: for he had taken care to cultivate 
his intereſt there all along. He tells Sir Eubule, in his letter 
of thanks to him, that he © will reſerve his fellowſhip, and 
lay it by as a good warm garment againſt rough weather, 


S if any fall on him:” in which he was followed by Mr. 


Prior, who alledged the ſame reaſon for keeping his fellow- 
ſhip at St. John's college in Cambridge. He returned to 
England in 1624; and was ſoon after appointed ſecretary to 
lord Scrope, afterwards earl of Sunderland, who was made 
lord preſident of the north. This poſt brought him to Vork: 
and while he reſided there, the corporation of Richmond, 
without any application from himſelf, and againſt ſeveral 
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competitors, choſe him one of their repreſentatives in the 
parliament which began in 1627. In 1632, he went ſecre- 
tary to Robert earl of Leiceſter, ambaſſador extraordinary 
from king Charles I. to the court of Denmark, on occaſion 
of the death of the queen dowager, who was grandmother 
to that king: and here gave proofs of his oratorical talents, 
in ſeveral Latin ſpeeches before the king of Denmark and 
other princes of Germany. After his return to England, 
his fortune proved more unſtable than ever : for except an 
inconſiderable affair, on which he was diſpatched to Orleans 
in France by ſecretary Windebank in 1635, he was deſtitute 
of any employment for ſome years. At laſt in 1639, he 
went to Ireland, and was received very kindly by the lord 
lieutenant, who had aforetime made him warm profeflions 
of kindneſs, The lieutenant employed him as an aſſiſtant- 
clerk upon ſome buſineſs to Edinburgh, and afterwards to 
London : but all Mr. Howell's riſing hopes were ruined in 
the unhappy fate, which the earl of Strafford met with ſoon 
after. However, in 1640, he was diſpatched upon ſome bu- 
ſineſs to France; and the ſame year was made clerk of the 
council: which poſt was the moſt fixed in point of reſidence, 
and the moſt permanent in its nature, of any he had ever en- 
joyed. But his royal maſter, having departed from his pa- 
lace at Whitehall, was not able to ſecure his continuance 
long in it : for in 1643, being come to London upon ſome 
buſineſs of his own, all his papers were ſeized by a com- 
mittee of the parliament, his perſon ſecured, and in a few 
days after committed cloſe priſoner to the Fleet. This at 
leaſt Mr. Howell himſelf makes the cauſe of his impriſon- 
ment: but Mr. Wood inſinuates, that he was thrown into 


priſon, for debts contracted through his own extravagancy; 


and indeed ſome of his own letters give room enough to ſuſ- 
pect it. But whatever was the cauſe, he bore it cheartully 
of many inſtances of which the following epitaph upon him- 
ſelf is one. | | 


Here lies entomb'd a walking thing, 

Whom Fortune with the ſtates did fling 
Between theſe walls. Why? aſk not that: 
That blind whore doth ſhe knows not what. 


He had now nothing to truſt to but his pen : and he applied 
himſelf therefore wholly to write and tranſlate books. This 


work he managed ſo well, = it brought him in a comfort- 
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HOWELL. 
able ſubſiſtence, during his long ſtay in that priſon, where he 
was confined till ſome time after the king's death ; and as he 
got nothing by his diſcharge from thence but his liberty, he 
was obliged to continue the ſame employment afterwards. 
His numerous productions, written rather out of neceſſity 
than choice, ſhew however a readineſs of wit, and an exube- 
rant fancy. Though always a firm royaliſt, he does not 
ſeem to have approved the meaſures purſued by Buckingham, 
Laud, and Stratford ; and was far from approving. the im- 
poſition of ſhip-money, and the policy of creating and mul- 
tiplying monopolies. Yet the unbridled inſolence and out- 
rages of the republican governors diſguſted him ſo, that he 
was not diſpleaſed, when Oliver aſſumed the ſovereign 
power under the title of protector; and in this light he ad- 
dreſſed him on that occaſion in a fair ſpeech, which ſhall be 
mentioned preſently. His behaviour under Cromwell's tyran- 
ny was no more than prudential, and was ſo conſidered ; for 
king Charles II. at his reſtoration, thought him worthy of 
his notice and favour: and his former poſt under the council 
being otherwiſe diſpoſed of, a new place was created, by the 
grant of which he became the firſt hiſtoriographer royal in Eng- 
Jand. He died in November 1666, and was interred in the 
Temple church, London, where a monument was erected to 
his memory, with the following inſcription upon it ; which 
was taken down when the church was repaired in 1683, and 
has not ſince been replaced. © Jacobus Howell Cambro- 
« Britannus Regius Hiſtoriographus, in Anglia primus, qui 
<« poſt varios peregrinationes tandem naturz curſum peregit, 


© ſatur annorum et fame; domi foriſque huc uſque erraticus, 


& hie fixus 1666.” ee | 
Now for ſome account of his works. 1. Dodona's 
% Grove, or The Vocal Foreſt:“ a poem. 1640, 4to. 
2. The Vote:“ a poem, preſented to the king on New- 
Year's day. 1641, 3. ©* Inſtructions for forraine travell : 
& ſhewing by what courſe, and in what compaſs of time, 
ce one may take an exact ſurvey of the kingdomes and ſtates 
& of Chriliendome, and arrive to the practical knowledge 
< of the languages to good purpoſe.” 1642, in 12mo. 
Dedicated to prince Charles. Reprinted 1650, in 12mo, 
with additions. Theſe works were publiſhed before Mr. 
Howell was thrown into priſon. 4. Caſual Diſcourſes and 
Interlocutions between Patricius and. Peregrin, touching 


$ the diſtractions of the times.” Written ſoon after the 


battle of Edgehill, and the firſt book publiſhed in vindication 
| of 
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of the king. . Mercurius Hibernicus : or a diſcourſe of 
the Iriſh maſſacre.” 1644. 6. © Parables reflecting on 
« the times. 1644. 7. England's Tears for the preſent 
« wars,” &c. 1644. 8. Preheminence and pedigree of 
<< parliaments.” 1644. 9g. * Vindication of ſome paſ- 
c ſages reflecting upon him in Mr. Prynne's book, called the 
% Popiſh Royal Favourite.” 1644. 10. © Epiſtole Ho- 
% Elianz:” / Familiar Letters Domeſtic and Foreign, di- 
e vided into ſundry ſections, partly Hiſtorical, partly Politi- 
& cal, partly Philoſophical,” 1645. Another collection 
was publiſhed in 1647 ; and both theſe with the addition of 
a third came out in 1650. A few additional letters appeared 
in ſome ſubſequent editions: of which the eleventh was 
printed in 8vo. in 1754. It is not to be wondered indeed, that 
theſe letters have run through ſo many editions; ſince they 
not only contain much of the hiſtory of his own times, but 
are alſo interſperſed with many pleaſant ftories properly intro- 
duced and applied. It cannot be denied, that he has given 
way frequently to very low witticiſms, the moſt unpardon- 
able inſtance of which is his remark upon king Charles the 
firſt's death, where he ſays, I will attend with patience 
« how England will thrive, now that ſhe is let blood in the 
% Baſilical vein, and cured as they ſay of the king's evil :” but Vol. iv» 
this may be ſaid in his favour, that he was led into this manner 
by the humour of the times. Mr. Wood relates, it does 
not appear on what authority, that © many of theſe letters were 
% neyer written before the author of them was in the Fleet, 
c as he pretends they were, but only feigned and purpoſely 
* publiſhed to gain money to relieve his neceſſities :” but be 
this as it will, he allows they © give a tolerable hiſtory of 
c thoſe times, which if true is very ſufficient to recommend 
them. 

It is one great rule in the conduct of our work, to give 
not only memoirs of the lives, but alſo catalogues of the 
writings, of remarkable men, eſpecially the Engliſh ; or elſe 
we could gladly be excuſed tranſcribing the dull liſt that fol- 
lows, ſince the above letters are almoſt the only work of 
our author, that is now regarded: but however to go on. 
11. * A Nocturnal Progreis : or, a perambulation of moſt 
© countries in Chriſtendom, performed in one night by 
& ſtrength of imagination.” 1645. 12. Luſtra Ludo- 
“ vici: or the life of Lewis XIII. king of France,” &c. 
13. An account of the deplorable ſtate of England in 
& 1647, &c. 1647. 14. Letter to lord Pembroke con- 
t : „ cerns 
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e cerning the times, and the ſad condition both of prince 
« and people.” 1647. 15. “ Bella Scot-Anglica: A brief 
cc of all the battles betwixt England and Scotland from all 
c times to this preſent.” 1648. 16. Corollary declar- 
ing the cauſes, whereby the Scot is come of late years to 
& be ſo heightened in his ſpirits.” 4to. 17. © The inſtru- 
cc. ments of a king: or, a ſhort diſcourſe of the ſword, 
4 crown, and ſceptre, &c. 1648, 4to. 18.“ Winter- 
« Dream.” 1649. 19. A Trance, or News from Hell 
1649. 
20. * Inquiſition after blood,” &c. 1649. 21. Viſion, or 
c Dialogue between Soul and Body.” 1651, 22, © Survey 
cc of the Signory of Venice,” &c. 1651. 23. Some 
cc ſober inſpections made into the carriage and conſults of the 
<« Jate long parliament, whereby occaſion is taken to ſpeak 
cc of parliaments in former times, and of Magna Charta: 
« with ſome reflections upon government in general.” 1653, 
12mo. Dedicated to Oliver lord Protector, whom he com- 
pares to Charles Martel, and compliments in language much 
beyond the truth and the ſentiments of his own heart. The 
fourth edition of this book came out in 1660, with ſeveral ad- 
ditions, | 

His next publication, for we have not near done, was, 
24. © Hiſtory ef the Wars of Jerufalem epitomiſed.” 25. Ah, 
« Ha; Tumulus, Thalamus: two counter-poems : the firſt 
an Elegy on Edward late earl of Dorſet ; the ſecond an 
„ Epithalamium to the marquis of Dorcheſter.” 1653. 
26. The German diet : or ballance of Europe,” &c. 1653. 
folio. The author's picture at whole length is ſet before the 
title. 27. Parthenopeia: or, „the Hiſtory of Naples,” 
&c. 1654. 28. Londinopolis. 1657. A ſhort diſcourſe, 
ſays Wood, moſtly taken from Stow's Survey of London. 
29. Diſcourſe of the Empire, and of the election of the 
king of the Romans.“ 1658, 30. Lexicon Tetraglot- 
ton: * An Engliſh-French-Italian-Spaniſh Dictionary, &c. 
1660. 31. A Cordial for the Cavaliers.“ 1661. Anſwer- 
ed immediately by Sir Roger L'Eftrange, in a book intitled, 
« A Caveat for the Cavaliers :” replied to by Mr. Howell in, 
32. Some ſober inſpections made into thoſe ingredients, 
<< that went to the compoſition of a late Cordial for the Ca- 
« valiers :” 1661. 33. A French Grammar, &c. 34. The 
<« Parley of Beaſts,” &c. 1660. 35. The ſecond part of 
& Cafual Diſcourſes and Interlocutions between Patricius and 
? | Pe. 


HOWELL. 


(c Peregrin,” &c. 1661. 36. _ Twelve Treatiſes of the 
ce late Revolutions.” 1661. 37. „ New Engliſh Gram- 
c mar for foreigners to learn Engliſh : with a grammar ſor 
ce the Spaniſh and Caſtilian tongue; with ſpecial remarks on 
e the Portugueſe Dialect, for the ſervice of her majeſty.” 
1662, 38. Diſcourſe concerning the precedency of kings.” 
1663. 39. Poems: collected and publiſhed by Serjeant- 
Major, P. F. that is, Payne Fiſher, who had been poet-lau- 
reate to Cromwell. The editor tells us, that our author 
Howell “ may be called the prodigy of the age for the variety 
ce of his volumes; for there hath paſled the preſs above forty 
& of his works on various ſubjects, uſeful not only to the 
& preſent times, but to all poſterity. And it is to be obſerved, 
& ſays he, that in all his writings there is ſomething ſtill 
ce new, either in the matter, method, or fancy, and in an 
 & yntrodden tract.“ He publiſhed next, 40A treatiſe 
* concerning ambaſſadors.” 1664. 41, * Concerning the 
« ſurrender of Dunkirk, that it was done upon good 


c grounds.“ 1664. 2 His. | | 
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&c. 1644, 8vo, The author of this book publiſhed it about /7 © 
the year 1642, and was forced to fly from Rome on that ac- 
count. He withdrew in the company, and under the con- 
duct of one, who pretended friendſhip for him; but who 
betrayed him at Avignon, where he was firſt hanged and then 
burnt. 2. A Venetian looking-glaſs: or, a letter written 
f c very lately from London to cardinal Barberini at Rome by 
& a Venetian Clariſſimo, touching the preſent diſtempers in 
« England.” 1648. 3. An exact Hiſtory of the late 
« Revolutions in Naples,” &c. 1650. 4. A Letter of 
« advice from the prime ſtateſmen of Florence, how Eng- 
« land may come to herſelf again.” 1659. All theſe were 
tranſlated from the Italian. He tranſlated alſo from the French, 
ce The nuptials of Peleus and Thetis,” &c. 1654; and 
from the Spaniſh, <* The proceſs and pleadings in the court 
« of Spain, upon the death of Anthony Aſcham, reſident far 
te the parliament of England,” &c. 1651. 12 
| Laſtly, Mr. Howell publiſhed, in 1649, „ The late King's 
« declaration in Latin, French, and Engliſh :” and in 1651, 
& Cottoni Poſthuma, or divers choice pieces of that renown= 
« ed antiquary Sir Robert Cotton, knight and baronet.” 


in 8vo. 
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HUARTE (Jon) a native of France, though he uſually 
paſſes for a Spaniard, who lived in the ſixteenth century, 
We know nothing more of him, than that he gained great 
fame by a work, he publiſhed in the Spaniſh tongue, upon 
a very curious and intereſting ſubject. The title of it runs 
thus: * Examen de ingenios para las Sciencias,” &c. or, 
d an examination of ſuch genius's, as are fit for acquiring 
ce the ſciences, and were born ſuch: wherein by marvellous 
< and uſeful ſecrets, drawn from true philoſophy both na- 
c tural and divine, is ſhewn the gifts and different abilities 
& found in men, and for what kind of ſtudy the genius of 
* every man is adapted in ſuch a manner, that whoever ſhall 
<< read this book attentively, will diſcover the properties of 
&« his own genius, and be able to make choice of that ſcience, 
« in which he will make the greateſt improvement.” This 
book has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages, and born ſe- 
veral impreſſions. It was tranſlated into Italian, and publiſh- 
ed at Venice in 1582: at leaſt, the dedication of that tranſ- 
lation bears that date. It was tranſlated into French by Ga- 
briel Chappuis in 1580 : but there is a better French verſion 
than this by Savinien d' Alquie, printed at Amfterdam in 
1672, He has taken inthe additions, inſerted by Huarte in 
the laſt edition of his book, which are conſiderable both in 
quality and quantity. It has been tranſlated alſo into Latin, 
and laſtly into Engliſh. This very admired author has been 
highly extolled for acuteneſs and ſubtilty, and undoubtedly 
had a great ſhare of theſe qualities: Mr. Bayle however 
thinks, that “ it would not be prudent for any perſon to truſt 
either his maxims or authorities; for, ſays he, he is not 
<« to be truſted on either of theſe heads, and his hypotheſes 
„ are frequently chimerical, eſpecially when he pretends to 
teach the formalities to be obſerved by thoſe, who would 
„ get children of a virtuous turn of mind. There are, in 
< this part of his book, a great many particulars repugnant 
< to modeſty : and he deſerves cenſure for publiſhing, as a 
genuine and authentic piece, a pretended letter of Lentu- 
„ Jus the proconſul from Jeruſalem to the Roman ſenate, 
wherein a portrait is given of Jeſus Chriſt, a deſcription, of 
<« his ſhape and ſtature, the colour of his hair, the qualities 


* -. £6 of his beard,” &c. 


HUDSON (CayTain HENRY) an eminent Engliſh na- 
vigator, who flouriſhed in high fame in the beginning of the 
la century, Where he was born and educated, we have 

| | no 
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no certain account ; as we have not of any private circum- 


ſtances of his life. The cuſtom of diſcovering foreign coun- 


tries for the benefit of trade not dying with queen Elizabeth, 


in whoſe reign it had been zealouſly purſued, Mr. Hudſon 
among others attempted to find out a paſlage by the north to 
Japan and China. His firſt voyage was in the year 1607, 
at the charge of ſome London merchants; and his firſt at- 
tempt was for the north eaſt paſſage to the Indies. He de- 
parted therefore on the 1ſt of May; and after various adven- 
tures through icy ſeas and regions intenſely cold, returned to 
England, and arrived in the Thames on the 15th of Septem- 
ber. The year following he undertook a ſecond voyage for diſ- 
covering the ſame paſſage, and accordingly ſet fail with fifteen 
perſons only on the 22d of April; but not ſucceeding, re- 
turned homewards, and arrived at Graveſend on the 26th of 
Auguſt. A remarkable occurrence, mentioned in captain 
Hudſon's journal of this voyage, was the ſight of a mermaid, 
when they were about 76 degrees north latitude z of which 
take the account in his own words. The 15th of June, 
&* one of our company looking over board ſaw a mermaid, 


* and calling up ſome of the company to ſee her, one more 8 

ilgrims. 
* looking earneſtly on the men. Soon after a ſea came and . pre 
4: overturned her. From the navel upwards her back and p. 575.— 
„ breaſts were like a woman's, her body as big as one of us, 
her ſkin very white, and long black hair hanging down. i. edit, 
„behind. In her going down they ſaw her tail, like the 1705. p. 
&« tail of a porpus, and ſpeckled like mackarel.“ 8 


came up, and ſhe was then come cloſe to the ſhip's fide, 


Not diſheartened by his two former unſucceſsful voyages, 
Mr. Hudſon undertook again, in 1609, a third voyage to the 
ſame parts for farther diſcoveries; and was fitted out by the 
Dutch Eaſt India company. He failed from Amfterdam, 
with twenty men Engliſh and Dutch, on the 25th of March ; 
and on the 25th of April, doubled the north cape of Fin- 
mark in Norway. He kept going along the coaſts of Lap- 
land towards Nova Zembla, but found the fea ſo full of ice, 
that there was no getting forwards. Then turning about, 
he went towards America, and arrived at the coaſt of New 
France on the 18th of July. He failed from place to place, 
without any hopes of ſucceeding in their grand ſcheme; and 


the ſhip's crew diſagreeing, and being in danger of mutiny- 


ing,” he purſued his way homewards, and arrived on the 7th 
of November at Dartmouth in Devonſhire: of which he 
gave advice to his directors in Holland, fending them alſo a 


journal 
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. HUDSON. 
journal of his voyage. In 1610, he was again fitted out by 
ſome gentlemen, with a commiſſion to try, if through any of 
thoſe American inlets, which Captain Davis ſaw but durſt 
not enter, on the weſtern ſide of Davis's Streights, any paſ- 
ſage might be found to the South-ſea. They failed from St. 
Catherine's the 17th of April, and on the 4th of June 
came within ſight of Greenland. The gth they were 
off Forbiſher's Streights, and on the 15th came in fight 
of Cape Deſolation. "T hence they proceeded nerth · weſt- ward, 
among great quantities of ice, until they came to tne mouth 
of the Streights, that bear Hudſon's name. They advanced 
in thoſe Streights weſterly, as the land and ice would per- 
mit, till they get into the bay, which has ever ſince been 
called by the bold diſcoverer's name, Hudſon's Bay.” He 


gave names to places, as he went along ; and called the coun- 


try itſelf <* Nova Britannia,” or New Britain. He failed 
above a hundred leagues ſouth into this bay, being confident 
that he had found the deſired paſſage : but perceiving at laſt 
that it was only a bay, he reſolved to winter in the moſt 
ſouthern point of it, with an intention of purſuing his dif- 
coveries the following ſpring. He was ſo bent upon this, 
that he did not conlider how unprovided he was with neceſ- 
faries to ſupport himſelf during a ſevere winter in that deſo- 
late place : however, they drew their ſhip on the 3d of No- 
vember in a ſmall creek, where they would all infallibly have 
periſhed, if they had not been unexpectedly and providen- 
tially ſupplied with uncommon flights of white fowl, which 
ſerved them for proviſion, In the Bring, when the ice began 
to waſte, Captain Hudſon, in order to compleat his diſco- 
very, made ſeveral efforts of various kinds: but notwith- 
ſtanding all his endeavours, he found himſelf neceſſitated to 
abandon his enterprize, and to make the beſt of his way 
home; and therefore diſtributed. to his men with tears in his 
eyes all the bread he had left, which was only a pound to 
each: though it is ſaid other proviſions were afterwards found 
in the ſhip. In his deſpair and uneaſineſs, he had let fall 
ſome threatning, words, of ſetting ſome of his men on ſhore : 
upon which a few of the ſturdieſt, who had before been very 
mutinous, entered his cabin in the night, tied his arms behind 
him, and expoſed him in his own ſhallop at the weſt end of the 
Streights; with his own ſon John Hudſon, and ſeven of the 
moſt ſick and infirm of his men. There they turned them 
adrift, and it is ſuppoſed they all periſhed, being never heard 
of more. The crew proceeded with the ſhip to England; 
but going on ſhore near the Streight's mouth, four of them 
were killed by the ſavages. The reſt, after enduring the * 
e 


eſt hardſhips, and ready to die for want, arrived at Plymouth Purchas, 

in September 1611. as above. 
Vol. iii. p. 
602 —608. 


HUDSON (Dr. Joan) a very learned Engliſh critic, 
was born at Widehope near Cockermouth in Cumberland in Wood's 
the year 1662; and after having been educated in grammar 51. fl 
| and claſſical learning, was entered in 1676 of Queen's col- 9:0. edit. 
lege in Oxford, where he made a very great progreſs in phi- 1721-— 
loſophy, but eſpecially in polite literature. Soon after he _— * 
had taken his maſter of arts degree, he removed to Univerſity 7. Hod 
college, of which he was choſen fellow in March 1686, and Joſephum. 
became a moſt conſiderable and eſteemed tutor. He alſo dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral valuable editions of Greek and 
Latin authors, which he afterwards publiſhed, In April 
1701, on the reſignation of Dr. Thomas Hyde, he was 
elected head-keeper of the Bodleian library; and in June 
following, accumulated the degrees of batchelor and doctor 
in divinity. With this librarian's place, which he held. till 
his death, he kept his fellowihip till June 1711, when ac- 
_ cording to the ſtatutes of his college he would have been 
obliged to have reſigned it; but he had juſt before diſqualified 
himſelf for holding it any longer, by marrying Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Robert Harriſon, knight, an alderman of 
Oxford, and a Mercer. In 1712, he was appointed princi- 
pal of St. Mary Hall by the chancellor of the univerſity, 
through the intereſt and ſollicitation of the famous Dr. Rat- 
cliffe : and it is ſaid, that to Dr. Hudſon's intereſt with Dr. 
Ratcliffe, the univerſity of Oxford is obliged for the moſt 
ample benefactions, ſhe received from that phyſician. Dr. 
Hudſon's ſtudious and ſedentary way. of life brought him at 
length into an ill habit of body, which turning to a dropſy, 
kept him about a year in a very languiſhing condition; and then 
he died on the 27th of November 1719, leaving only one 
daughter, and a widow. 
His publications were as follow: 1. ©* IntroduQtio ad Chro- 
« nographiam : five ars chronologica in Epitomen redacta.“ 
1691, 8vv. Extracted from biſhop Beveridge's Treatiſe on 
that ſubject, for the uſe of his pupils. 2. Velleius Pa- 
c terculus, cum variis lectionibus et notis et indice.” 1693, 
8v0. A ſecond edition with the notes enlarged in 1711. 
3.“ Thucydides.” 1696, folio. A neat and-beautiful edi- 
tion, but ſomewhat diminiſhed in its credit by that of Duker 
and Waſſe. 4. Geographiz Veteris Scriptores Græci 
C Minores, Cum Diſſertationibus & Annotationibus Hen- 
& rici Dodwelli,” 8yo. The firſt publiſhed in 1698, the 
8 8 HS ſecond 
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ſecond in 1703, and the third and fourth in 1712. F. © Dio- 


% nyſ1i Halicarnaſſenſis opera omnia.“ 1704, in two volumes 
folio. A beautiful and valuable edition, enriched with the 
various readings of an ancient copy in the Vatican library, 
and of ſeveral manuſcripts in France. The learned editor 
has ſubjoined to his own notes ſeveral of Sylburgius, Portus, 
Stephens, Caſaubon, and Valefius. 6. Dionyſius Lon- 
“ ginus.” 1710, 4to. and 1718, 8vo. A very beautiful edi- 
tion, and the notes, like all the reſt of Dr. Hudſon's, very 
ſhort, | 7. Moeris Atticiſta de vocibus Atticis et Helleni- 
cis. Gregorius Martinus de Grzcarum literarum pronun- 
“ ciatione.“ 1712, 8 vo. 8. Fabulæ Æſopicæ.“ Greek 
and Latin. 1718, 8 vo. 9. * Flavii Joſephi Opera,” he 
had juſt finiſhed, but did not live to publiſh, He had pro- 
ceeded as far as the third index, when finding himſelf unable 
to goquite through, he recommended the work to his intimate 
friend Mr. Antony Hall, who publiſhed it in 1720 in two 
volumes folio. *Tis a neat and beautiful edition, and ſupe- 
rior in every reſpect to Havercamp's, except in the number 
and value of the notes. Mr. Hall did alſo another reſpect- 
ful office to Dr. Hudſon after his death : he married his 
widow. | | 

Dr. Hudſon, if he had lived, intended to have publiſhed 
a catalogue of the Bodleian library, which he had cauſed 
to be fairly tranſcribed in ſix volumes folio. He was very 
aſſiſting to ſeveral editors in Oxford, particularly to Dr. Gre- 

ory in his Euclid, and to the induſtrious Mr. Hearne in his 
. &c. He correſponded with many learned men in 
foreign parts: with Muratori, | Salvini, and Bianchini, in 
Italy; with Boivin, Kuſter, and Lequien, in France; with 
Olearius, Menckenius, Chriſtopher Wolfius, and, whom he 
chiefly efteemed, John Albert Fabricius, in Germany; Eric 


Benzel in Sweden; Frederic Roſtgard in Denmark; with 


Pezron, Reland, Le Clerc, in Holland, &c. He uſed to 
complain of the vaſt expence of foreign letters ; for he was 
far from being rich, having never been poſſeſſed of an eccle - 
ſiaſtical preferment; of which he uſed alſo to make frequent 


Jn. 1 ,/147.< VF and heavy complaints. : 


t. 


© torique de 
Mr, Huet, 
par Mr. 
I Abbe 


Olivet, pre- 
fixed to bis 
Traite Phi- 


N 


2 
© Floge Hil HUET (PETER DANIET) biſhop of Avranches in France, 


and one of the greateſt as well as politeſt ſcholars, that any 
age has produced, was born of a good family at Caen in 
Normandy, on the 8th of February 1630. His parents 
dying when he was ſcarcely out of his infancy, he fell into 
the hands of guardians, who neglected him: however, his 

| own 
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own invincible and ſeemingly innate love of letters made himlcſophique 
amends for all diſadvantages, and he finiſhed his courſe oft — _ 
ſtudies in the Belles Lettres, before he was thirteen years Eforit hu- 
of age. In the proſecution of his philoſophical ſtudies, hemain. 
happened upon an excellent profeſſor, father Mambrun, ag 
Jeſuit; who, after Plato's example, directed him to beginrius de rebus 
with learning a little geometry. But Huet went farther in it, ad eum per- 
than his tutor deſired; and contracted ſuch x reliſii for it, that u Wes 
he ſlighted. ia a manner all his other ſtudies. He went 
through every branch of mathematicks, and maintained pub- 
lie Theſes at Caen, a thing never before done in that city. | 
Having paſſed through his claſſes, it was his buſineſs to ſtudy commenta- 
the law, and to take his degrees in it: but two books, that rius, &c. 
were then publiſhed, drew him off from this purſuit, Theſe; 29: _ 
books were The principles of Des Cartes, and“ Boch -p. il. 7 
e art's ſacred geography.” He was a great admirer of Des 
Cartes, and adhered to his philoſophy for many years; but 
afterwards ſaw the falſeneſs and vanity of it, and as we ſhall 
ſee, wrote againſt it alſo. * A leſſon of caution this, ſays | 
© his elogiſt, to all, to embrace no ſyſtem whatever, till they 
“ have carefully examined the principles, on which it is 
built: ſince even the wiſeſt and moſt diſcerning men are 
ec through ſuch raſhneſs or inadvertency liable to be deceiv- 
ed.“ Bochart's geography made a vaſt impreflion upon 
him, as well on account of the immenſe erudition with which x ag 
it abounded, as by the preſence of its author, who was mi- 
niſter of the Proteſtant church at Caen. This book was full 
of Greek and Hebrew learning, and inſpired Huet with an _ ; 
ardent defire of maſtering thoſe languages; who, to forward i e 
bis way to them, contracted a friendſhip with Bochart, and p. 42, 43. 
put bimſeiſ under his directions. | 

At the age of twenty years and one day, he was delivered 
by the cuſtom of Normandy from the tuition of his guardians : 
and ſoon after took a journey to Paris, not ſo much out of 
curioſity to ſee that place, as for the fake of purchaſing books, 
and making himſelf acquainted with the learned men of the 
times. He ſoon became known to father Sirmond, Petavius, 
Vavaſſor, Naudæus, and, in ſhort, to almoſt all the ſcholars in 
France. About two years after, he had alſo àn opportunity 
of introducing himfelf tothe learned in Holland. For 
queen Chriſtina of Sweden Having invited Bochart to her court, 
Huet accompanied him, and they ſet out in April 1652. He 
ſaw Salmaſius at Leyden, and Ifaac Voſſius at Amſterdam, 
He often viſited the queen, who would have engaged him in 
224. . Mm her 
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. 
her ſervice; but Bochart not being very graciouſſy received 
through the intrigues of Bourdelot her phyſician, who was 
jealous of him, and the queen's fickle temper being known 
to every body, Huet declined all offers, and after a ſtay of 
three months returned to France. The chief fruits of his 
journey was a copy of a manuſcript of Origen's Commenta- 
ries upon St. Matthew, which he tranſcribed at Stockholm, 
and the acquaintance he contracted with the learned men in 
Sweden and Holland, through which he paſſed. Upon his 
return to his own country, he reſumed his ſtudies with more 
vigour than ever, in order to publiſh his manuſcript of Ori- 
gen. While he was employed in tranſlating this work, he 
was led to conſider the rules to be obſerved in tranſlations, as 
well as the different manners of the moſt celebrated tranſ- 
lators. This gave occaſion to his firſt performance, which 
came out at Paris in 1661, under this title, . De interpre- 
< tatione libri duo :” and it is written in the form of a dia- 


logue between Iſaac Cauſabon, Fronto Ducæus the Jeſuit, 


Preface de 
Virgile, 
num. 22» 


and Thuanus. Mr. de Segrais tells us, that “ nothing can 
„ be added to this treatiſe, either with reſpe to ſtrength of 
&« critical judgment, variety of learning, or elegance of ftile ; 


„ which laſt, ſays the Abbe Olivet, is ſo very extraordi- 
„ nary, that it might have done honour to the age of Au- 


 Eloge, &c. 
p · xix. 


« guſtus.“ This book was firſt printed in a thin ꝗto, but 
afterwards in 12mo, and 8vo, In 1668 were publiſhed at 


| Roan, in two volumes folio, his © Originis Commentaria, 


&«& &c. cum Latina interpretatione, notis, & obſervationi- 


* bus; to which is prefixed a large preliminary diſcourſe, 


wherein is collected all that antiquity relates of Origen, The 


ſixteen years interval, between his return from Sweden and 


the publication of this work, was ſpent entirely in ſtudy, 
excepting a month or two every year, when he went to 


Paris: during which time he gave the public a ſpecimen of 
his {kill in polite literature, in an elegant collection of poems, 
intitled ++ Carmina Latina & Græca;“ which were pub- 


liſhed at Utrecht in 1664, and afterwards enlarged in ſeveral 
ſucceſſive editions. While he was employed upon his Com- 


mentaries of Origen, he had the misfortune to. quarrel with 


his friend and maſter Bochart ; who deſiring one day a ſight 
of his manuſcript, for the ſake of conſulting ſome paſſages 


about the Euchariſt, which had been greatly controverted 


between Papiſts and Proteſtants, diſcovered an hiatus or de- 


fect, which ſeemed to determine the ſenſe in favour of the 


Papiſts, and reproached Huet with being the contriver of it. 


Huet 


© . _— ry 3» * 
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Huet at firſt thought, that it was a deſect in the driginal ma- 
nuſcript; but upon conſulting another very ancient manu- 
ſcript in the king's library at Paris, he found that he had 


omitted ſome words in the hurry of tranſcribing, as he ſays, 
and that the miſtake was his own. Bochart ſtill ſuppoſing, 


that this was a kind of pious fraud in Huet, to ſupport the 


doctrine of the church of Rome in regard to the Euchariſt, 
alarmed the Proteſtants every where, as if Origen's Com- 
mentaries were going to be very unfairly publiſhed ; and by 
that means diſſolved the friendſhip, which had long ſubſiſted 
between Huet and himſelf, 

In the year 1659, Mr. Huet was invited to Rome by queen 
Chriſtina, who had abdicated her crown, and retired thither 
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Commerti- 
rius, &c. 
P. 150. 


but remembring the cool reception, which Bochart had met commenta- 
with from her majeſty, after as warm an invitation, he re- rius, &c. 


fuſed to go. Thoſe, ſays the Abbé Olivet, who judge of *: 8. 


actions by events, will ſuppoſe him to have acted very wiſely Zoe. i 


in continuing in France; for ten years after, when Mr, Bo: g. Xx. 


ſuet was appointed by the king preceptor to the Dauphin, 
Mr. Huet was choſen for his collegue with the title of ſub- 
preceptor, which honour had ſome time been deſigned him 
by Monfieur de Montauſier, the Dauphin's governor. He 
went to court in 1670, and ſtayed there till the year 1680, 
when the dauphin was married. Though his employment 
muſt needs take up a conſiderable part of his time, yet he 
found enough to complete his ++ Demonſtratio Evangelicas“ 
which as great and laborious a work as it may ſeem, was be- 
gun and ended amidſt the embarraſſments of a court. It was 
publiſhed at Paris in 1679 in folio; and has been reprinted 


ſince in folio, quarto, and octavo. Mr. Huet owns, thatCommenta- 
this work of his was better received by foreigners, than by rivs, &c. 


his own countrymen; many of whom conſidered it as a work®' **++ 


full of learning indeed, but utterly void of that demonſtra- 
tion, to which it ſo formally and pompouſly pretends. Others 
leſs equitable borrowed from it, and attacked it at the ſame 
time, to cover their plagiariſm z which, though Mr. Huet 
complains very heavily of it, is not a fate peculiar to him or 
his book ; there being hardly any country, which will not af- 
ford inſtances of authors, who have been ſerved in the ſame 
manner. Father Simon had a deſign to make an abridgment 


of this work; but Mr. Huet being informed, that it was to 
alter it as he thought proper, to add to it, and ftrike out of 


it at pleaſure, deſired him to excuſe himſelf that trouble. 
We muſt not forget the ſervice, which Mr. Huet at this time 


did the republic of letters, in promoting the editions of the 
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claflicks * in Uſum Delphini :” for though the firſt idea of 
the commentaries for the uſe of the Dauphin was ſtarted by 
the duke de Montauſier, yet it was Mr. Huet who formed the 
plan, and directed the execution of it, as far as the capacity 
of the perſons employed in that work would permit. He 
undertook, he tells us, only to promote and conduct the 
work; „ procurator efle & e£y09:1werns, non et operarius ;” 
but at laſt came in for a ſhare of it. For when Michael 
Faye, who took upon him the care of ſetting out Manilius, 
but who by the way was not equal to the taſk, found him- 
ſelf gravelled, as he often did, with paſſages in that obſcure 
author, he had recourſe to Mr. Huet, who having formerly 

read him with great attention, and made feveral notes and ob- 
ſervations upon him, was thereupon induced to digeſt them 
into order, and to publiſh them, as he did at the end of the 
Delphin edition of that author in 1679. We muſt remem- 
ber alſo to obſerve, that Mr. Huet had been choſen a mem- 
ber of the French academy; and that his Speech pronounced 


on the occaſion before that illuſtrious body, had been pub- 


liſhed at Paris in 1674. 

While he was employed in compoſing his Demonſtratio 
« Evangelica,” the ſentiments of piety, which he had from 
his earlieſt youth, moved him to enter into holy orders, which 
he did at forty-fix years of age. In 1678, he was preſented 
by the king to the abbey of Aunay in Normandy, which 
was fo agreeable to him, that he retired there every ſummer, 
after he had left the court, In 1685, he was nominated to 
the biſhoprick of Soiſſons; but before the bulls for his inſti- 
tution were expedited, the abbey de Sillery having been no- 
minated tothe ſee of Avranches, they exchanged biſhopricks 


with the conſent of the king; though by reaſon of the 


Cenſ. Phil. 
Cart. cap. 
vüi 7. 


differences between the court of France and that of Rome, 
they could not be conſecrated till 1692. In 1689, Mr. 
Huet publiſhed his “ Cenſura Philoſophiæ Carteſianæ, 
and addreſſed it to the duke de Montauſier. It appears, that 
Mr. Huet. was greatly piqued at the Carteſians, when he 
wrote this book. He was diſpleaſed, that thele philoſophers 
infinitely preferred thoſe who cultivate their reaſon to thoſe 
who only cultivate their memory ; and required, that men 
ſhould endeavour more to know themſelves, than to know 


what was done in former ages. « What, ſays he, becauſe 


& we are men of learning, ſhall this make us obnoxious to 
ce the raillery of the Carteſians ?” We will agree with Mr. 
Huet, that there was no occaſion for raillery in the caſe; but 
mult needs own ourſelves of opinion, that if mankind were 
ORE 8 more 


T2 CHEMITYS © | 
more ſollicitous about the conduct of the underſtanding, and 
leſs fo about ſtoring and ſtuffing the magazine of the memory 
with a vaſt variety of unintereſting facts and opinions, they 
would at leaſt be more rational than they are. In 1690, 
he publiſhed at Caen, in quarto, his Queſtiones Alnetanæ 
de Concordia Rationis & Fidei:“ which is written in the 


form of a dialogue, after the manner of Cicero's “ Tuſculan 


© Queſtions,” It is divided into three books: the firſt of 
which lays down the rules, by which the agreement between 
faith and reaſon is to be regulated; the ſecond compares the 
doctrines of chriſtianity with the doctrines of paganiſm; and 
the third the practical precepts of each, and how they tend 


to improve and perfect human life in piety and morals, This 


is not only a very learned, but a very entertaining work ; 
being written in an elegant and polite manner, and in moſt 
excellent latin, as all his wor cs are. 0 
In the year 1699, he reſigned his biſhoprick of Avranches, 
and was preſented by the king to the abbey of Fontenay, 
near the gates of Caen. His love to his native place deter- 
mined him to fix there, for which purpoſe he improved the 
houſe and gardens belonging to the abbot. But ſeveral 
rievances and law-ſuits. coming upon him, he removed to 
Paris, and lodged among the jeſuits in the Maiſon Profeſle, 


whom he had made heirs to his library, reſerving to himſelf 


the uſe of it while he lived. Here he ſpent the laſt twenty 
ars of his life, dividing his time between devotion and 


— 


ſtudy. He did not confider the Bible as the only book to be commen- 
read, but thought that all other books, in ſhort, muſt bo tarius, &c, 


p. 354. 


read, before it could be rightly underſtood. He employed Ne 


himſelf chiefly in writing notes on the vulgate tranſlation; p. 182. 


for which purpoſe he read over the Hebrew text four and 


twenty times, comparing it, as he went along. with the Flore. &c, 
other Oriental texts, and, as his elogiſt tells us, ſpent every p. **iii. 


day two or three hours in this work from 1681 to 1712. 
He was then ſeized with a very ſevere diſtemper, which con- 
fined him to his bed for near ſix months, and brought him 
fo very low, that he was given up by his phyſicians, and re- 
ceived extreme unction. However, recovering by degrees, 
he applied himſelf to the writing of his life, which was 
publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1718, under the title of, Pet. 
«© Dan, Huetii, Epiſcopi Abrincenſis Commentarius de rebus 
ce ad eum pertinentibus: where the criticks have often won- 
dered, that ſo great a maſter of Latin as Huetius was, and 
who has written it, perhaps, as well as any of the moderns, 
ſhould be guilty of a ſoleciſm in the very title of his book, 


as he was in writing“ eum,“ when he ſhould have mani- 


M m 3 feſtly 
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feſtly written “ ſe.” This performance however, though 
drawn up in a very amuſing and entertaining manner, and 
with great elegance of ſtile, is not done with that order and 
exactneſs, which appears in his other works; his memory 
being then decayed, and afterwards declining more and more, 
ſo that he was not any longer capable of a continued work, but 
only committed detached thoughts to paper. The abbe Olivet 
in the mean time relates a moſt remarkable ſingularity of 
him, namely, that“ for two or three hours before his death, 
6 he recovered all the vigour of his genius and memory.“ 
He died January the 26th 1721, in the ninety firſt year of 
his age, | 
| Belides the conſiderable works, which we have had an op- 
rtunity of mentioning in the courſe of theſe memoirs. he 
publiſhed ſeveral others of a ſmaller nature, viz, « De l' 
« Origine des Romans,” Paris 1670, * De la ſituation 
& du Paradis Terreſtre,” Paris 1691. Nouveaux Me- 
& moires pour ſervir a I Hiſtoire du Carteſianiſme,“ Paris 
1692, Statuts Synodaux pour le dioceſe d'Avranches,”: - 
&c. 1693. to which were added three ſupplements in the 
years 1695, 1696, 1698. De Navigationibus Salomo- 
c nis,“ Amſt. 1698. ** Note in Anthlogiam Epigramma- 
© tum Grzcorum,” Ultraj. 1700. © Origines de Caen,“ 
Roan 1702. Lettre la Monſ. Perrault, ſur le parallele 
« des Anciens et des Modernes du 10 Oct. 1692,” printed 


without the author's knowledge in the third part of the 


6“ Pieces Fugitives,” Paris 1704. Examen du ſentiment 
« de Longin ſur ce paſſage de la Geneſe, Et Dieu dit, que 


& la Lumiere ſoit faite, & la Lumiere fut faite,” inſerted in 


tome the roth of Le Clerc's “ Bibliotheque Choiste,” Amſt. 
1706. Mr, Huet in his Demonſtratio Evangelica” had 
aſſerted, that there was nothing ſublime in this paſſage, as 
Longinus had obſerved, but that it was perfectly ſimple. 
Meſſieurs de Port Royal and Boileaux, who gave tranſlations 
of Longinus, aſſerted its ſublimity on that very account; 
and this occaſioned the Examen juſt mentioned. ** Lettre 
* a M. Foucault conſeiller d'etat ſur I origine de la poeſie 
6 Francoiſe, du 16 Mar. 1706,” inſerted in the Memoires 
e de Trevoux'! in 1711. © Lettre de M. Morin, (that is 


of Mr. Huet) de? academie des inſcriptions a M. Huet, 


te touchant le livre de M. Tolandus Anglois, intitule, Adeiſi- 
* demon, et origines Judaicæ:“ inſerted in the Memoires 
* de Trevoux*? for Sept. 1709, and in the collection, which 
the abbe Tilladet publiſhed of monſieur Huet's works, un- 
der the title of“ Diſſertations ſur diverſes matieres * * 
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ce Religion & de Philologie,“ Paris 1612, © Hiſtoire de 
«« Commerce et de la navigation des Anciens, Paris 1716. 
After his death were publiſhed, . Traite Philoſophique de 
ela foibleſſe de! eſprit humain, Amſt. 1723. Huetiana, 
& ou pensees diverſes de M. Huet,” Paris 1722. Theſe 
contain thoſe looſe thoughts he flung upon paper after his 
*—— laſt illneſs, when, as we have already obſerved, he was in- 
capable of producing a cloſe connected work. Diane de 
« Caſtro ou le faux Yncas,” Paris 1728. A romance, 
written when he was very young. There are yet in bein 
other manuſcripts of his, which, as far as we know, have Floge, &c. 
not been publiſhed ; viz. A Latin tranſlation of Longus's** *** 
« Loves of Daphnis and Cloe; An Anſwer to monſieur 
c Regis with regard to Des Cartes's Metaphyſicks ; His Notes 
«© upon the vulgate tranſlation of the Bible ;” and a collec- 
tion of between five and ſix hundred letters in Latin and 
French, written to learned men. 
To conclude with monſieur Huet, “ when we conſider, 
c as. the abbe Olivet ſays, that he lived to ninety years of Eloge, &c« 
<« age and upwards, that he had been a hard ſtudent from hisP- xxiv. 
« infancy, that he had had almoſt all his time to himſelf, 
& that he had enjoyed an uninterrupted ſtate of good health, 
& that he had always ſomebody to read to him even at his 
ce meals, that in one word, to borrow his own language, Huetiana, 
ce neither the heat of youth, nor a multiplicity of buſineſs, 
& nor the love of company, nor the hurry of the world, 
ce had ever been able to moderate his invincible love of let- 
cc ters, we muſt needs conclude him to have been one of the 
0 moſt learned men, that any age has produced.“ 
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HUGHES, (Jonx) a good Engliſh poet, and an agree- 
able writer in proſe, was the ſon of a citizen of London, 
and born at Marlborough in Wiltſhire, on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary 1677. He was brought early to London, and re- Account of 
ceived the rudiments of learning in ſome private ſchools there. 3 _ ob, 
He had a weak or at leaſt a delicate conſtitution, which per- as to 
haps reſtrained him from ſeverer ſtudies, and inclined him to his poems. 
purſue the ſofter arts of poetry, muſic, and drawing; in 
each of which he made a very conſiderable progreſs. His 
acquaintance with the muſes and the graces did not render 
him averſe to buſineſs: he had a place in the office of 
- ordnance, and was ſecretary to ſeveral comrlions under the 
great ſeal for purchaſing lands, in order to the better fecur- 
ing the royal docks and yards at Portſmouth, Chatham, and 
Harwich, He continued, however, to purſue his natural in- 
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clination to letters, and added to a obvlifitent knowledge of 
the learned an intimate acquaintance with the modern lan- 
guages The firſt teſtimony he gave in public of his paetic 
vein, was in a poem © on the peace of Ryſwick,” printed 
in 1697, and received with uncommon approbation. Two 
years after, in 1699, The Court of Neptune,“ was writ- 
ten by him on king William's return from Holland; and the 
ſame year he rte a ſong on the duke of Glouceſter's birth- 
day. In 1702, he publiſhed, on the death of king William, 
a Pindaric ode, -intitled, Of the Houſe of Naffau,” which 
he dedicated to Charles duke of Somerſet 31 and in 1703, bis 
Ode, © in praiſe of muſic,” was performed witi great ap- 
plauſe at Stationers- hall. | 
His numerous performances, for be had all along em- 
ployed his leiſure hours in tranſlations and imitations from 
the ancients, had by this time introduced him, not only to 
the moſt conſiderable members of the republic of letters, 
ſuch as Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Pope, Mr. 
Southerne, Mr. Rowe, and many others, but alſo to ſome 
of the greateſt men in the kingdom ; and among theſe to the 
earl of Wharton, who offered to carry him over, and to pro- 
vide for him, when appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland: 
but having other views at home, he declined the offer. In 
the year 1717, the lord chancellor Cowper, to whom Mr. 
Hughes was then but Jately known, was pleaſed of his owrt 
accord, and without any previous ſollicitation, to make him 
ſecretary for the commiſſions of the peace, and to diſtinguiffi 
him with ſingular marks of his efteem; and upon his lord? 
ſhip's reſigning the great ſeal, Mr. Hughes was, at his part 
ticular recommendation, VE with the ready concurrence of 
his ſuccefſot, continued in the ſame employment under the 
earl of Macclesfield. He held this ptace to the time of his 
death, which happened on the 17th of February 1719; and 
on the very night ! in which his tragedy, intitled, Phe Siege 
< of Damaſcus.” was firſt ated at Drery-lane houſe. A 
few weeks before he died, he ſent, as a teſtimony 'of 325 
tude, to his noble friend and patron earl Cowper, his owh 
picture drawn by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which he had received 
as a preſent from that admirable. painter: upon which the 
earl wrote him the following letter. © 24 Jan. 17 19-20. 
* dir, I thank you for the moſt acceptable preſent of your 
< picture, and lune you, that none of this age can ſet an 


e higher value on it than I do, and ſhall white I live: though 
„] am ſenſible puny will outdo me in that particular. I 
eam, 
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e am, with the greateſt eſteem and ſincerity, Sir, your mot . e, 
« affectionate and obliged humble ſervant, CowW PER.“ J 9 
In the year 1735, Mr. Duncombe, who married our au-— . Z, 1 
thor's ſiſter, eollected his poems, and publiſhed them in two . LI 
velumes, 12 mo. under the following title: « Poems on ſeve- Caf , 
& ral occaſions, with ſome fele&t Eſſays in proſe.“ Mr. (barg 1 
Hughes was alfo- flis author of ſeveral other works in profe. 9 7 </ 
The © Advices from Parnaſſus,” and the Political Touch- KA 1 
„ fone of Tajwno Boccalini,” ttanfated by ſeveral hands, > gr 1 
and printed in folio 1706, were reviſed and corrected, and 22> BB 
had a preface prefixed to them, by Mr. Hughes. He tranf- , / 79 0... 
lated himſelf the following works: namely, “ Fontenelle's' . 2,4 +/ 
<" Dialogues of the dead, and his Difcourfe concerning the / X 
ee Ancients and Moderns; the abbé de Vertot's Hiſtory of = . ee 
ce the revolutions in Portugal; and the Letters of Abelard * L. 
&* and Heloifa.'”” He wrote the preface to the collection of 
the Hiſtory of England by various hands, called, “ The 
“Complete Hiſtory of England,” printed in 1705, in three 
volumes folio; in which he gives a clear, ſatisfactory, and | 
impartial account of the hiftorians there collected. Several i 
papers in the Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, were writ- . * 
ten by him. He is ſuppoſed to have written the whole, or 1% 
at leaſt a conſiderable part of the « Lay-Monaftery ; con- 
« ſiſting of Eſſays, Diſcourſes, &c. publiſhed fingly under 
« the title of the Lay. Monk: being the ſequel of the Specta- 'Mf 
“ tors.” The ſecond edition of this was printed in 1714, 1 
12mo. Laſtly, He publiſhed, in the year 1715, a very accu- It. 
rate edition of the works of Spencer, in fix volumes, 12mo. 1 
to which are prefixed the life of Spencer, an Effay on alle- 
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gorieal poetry, Remarks on the Fairy-Queen, and other 4 
writings of Spencer; and a Gloſſary, explaining old words: —_ 
all by Mr. Hughes. 2 7 


HUMPHREV, (Laurence) a very learned Engliſh ; 
writer, was born at Newport Pagnell in Buckinghamſhire, .*" 
| abotit the year 1527, and educated in the Greek and Latin 4 
languages at Cambridge: after which he became firſt a demy, Wood's 
then a fellow of Magdalen college in Oxford. He took the 3 
degree of maſter of arts in 1552, and about that time was 
made Greek reader of his college, and entered into holy or- 
ders. In June 1555, he had leave from his gollege to travel 
into foreign parts, and went to Zurich, and Aſſociated him- 
ſelf with the Engliſh there, who had fled their country on ac- 
count of „ After the death of Queen Mary, he 

| Te- 
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returned to England; and was reſtored to his fellowſhip in 


Magdalen college, from which he had been expelled, becauſe - 


he did not return within the ſpace of a year, which was one 
condition on which he was permitted to travel; as was ano- 
ther, that he ſhould refrain from all heretical, company. In 
x560, he was appointed the queen's profeſſor of divinity at 

xford ; and the year after elected the preſident of his col- 
lege. In 1562, he.took-both the degrees in divinity z and 
in 1570, was made dean of Glouceſter, In 1580, he was 
removed to the deanery of Wincheſter ; and had probably 
been promoted to a biſhoprick, if he had not been diſaffected 
to the church of England. For Mr, Wood tells us, that 
from the city of Zurich, where the preaching of Zuinglius 
had faſhioned people's notions, and from the correſpondence 
that he had at Geneva, he brought back with him ſo much 
of the Calviniſt both in doctrine and diſcipline, that the beſt 
that could be ſaid of him was, that he was a moderate and 
conſcientious nonconformiſt. This was at leaſt the opinion 
of ſeveral divines, who uſed to call him and Dr. William 
Fulke of Cambridge, ſtandard-bearers among the noncon- 
formiſts : though others 4 they grew more conformable 
in the end. Be this as it will, “ {ure it is, ſays Mr. Wood, 
c that Humphrey was a great and general ſcholar, an able 
< linguiſt, a deep divine; and for his excellency of ſtyle, 
cc exactneſs of method, and ſubſtance of matter in his wri- 
<« tings, went beyond moſt of our theologiſts.” He died in 
February 1589-90: leaving a wife, by whom he had had 
twelve children. | : 
His writings are, 1.“ Epiſtola de Grzcis literis, et Ho- 
cc meri lectione et imitatione.” Printed before a book of 
Hadrian Junius, intitled, Cornu- copia,“ at Baſil 1558. 
2. De Religionis conſervatione & reformatione, deque pri- 
c matu regum, Baſ. 1559. 3. De ratione interpre- 
« tandi auctores, Baſ. 1559. 4. Optimates: five de 
& nobilitate, ejuſque antiqua origine, &c. Baſ. 1560. 
5. Joannis Juelli Angli, Epiſcopi Sariſburienſis, vita & 
«+ mors, ejuſque veræ doctrinæ defenſio,” &c. Lond. 1573. 
6. Two Latin Orations ſpoken before queen Elizabeth: 
«© one in 1572, another in 1575.” 7. © Sermons; and 8. 
Some Latin pieces againſt the papiſts, Campian in parti- 
b cular.” Mr. Wood quotes Tobias Matthew, an eminent 
archbiſhop, h&@ſays, that knew him well, as declaring, that 
% Dr. Humphrey had read more fathers than Campian the 
6 jefuit ever ſaw; devoured more than he ever taſted ; and 


« taught 
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44 taught more in the univerſity of Oxford, than he had 
« either learned or heard.“ | 


HUNTINGTON, (RoztrT) a very learned Engliſh di- 
vine, was born at Deorhyrſt in Glouceſterſhire, where his 
father was miniſter, in February t636. Having been edu- 
cated in ſchool learning at Briſtol, he was ſent to Merton 
college in Oxford, of which in due time he was choſen fel- 
low. He ran through the uſual courſe of arts and ſciences 


D. Robert 


the year after, undertook a journey of 150 miles for the ſake 
of beholding the venerable ruins of the once noble and glo- 
rious city of Palmyra: but inſtead of having an opportunity 
of viewing the place, he and they that were with him, were 
very near being deſtroyed by two Arabian princes, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of thoſe parts. He had better ſucceſs in a 
journey to Egypt in 1680, where he picked up ſeveral eu- 
rioſities and manuſcripts ; and had the pleaſure of converſing 

with John Laſcaris, archbiſhop of Mount Sinai. | 
In 1682, heembarked, and landed in Italy : and having 
viſited Rome, Naples, and other conſiderable places, and 
taken Paris in his way, where he ſtaid a few weeks, he ar- 
rived after many dangers and difficulties ſafe into his own coun- 
try. —— he retired to his fellowſhip at Merton col- 
lege; and in 1683, took the degrees in divinity. About 
the ſame time, through the recommendation of biſhop Fel], 
he was appointed maſter of Trinity college in Dublin, and 
went over thither, though againſt his will; but the troubles 
that happened in Ireland at the revolution forced him back 
into England for a while; and though he returned after the 
reduction of that kingdom, yet he reſigned his maſterſhip in 
3691, and came home, as. he intended, for good and * 
In 
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In the mean time he fold for 700 l. his fine collection of ma- 
nuſcripts to the curators of the Bodleian library; having 
before made a preſent of thirty-five, to the ſame library. 
In 1692, he was prefented by Sir Edward Tarnor to he 
rectory of Great Halliogbury in Effex, and the ſame year 
mattied a wife. He was offered about that time the biſhopric 
of Kilmore in Ttel:nd, but refufed it: however, in 1701, he 
accepted that of Raphoe, and was conſecrated in Chriſt 
church, Dublin, on the 20th of Auguſt. He furvived his 
conſecration but twelve days; fot he died the 2d of Septem- 


bet, in the 66th year of his age, and was buried in Trinity 
college chapel. 4 ag | 


All that he publifhed himſelf was, „An Account of the 


4 Ano Pillars in Egypt:“ in the Philoſophical Tran- 
0 


ſactions, No. 161. Some bf his Obfervations are printed in 
&« A Collection of curious Travels and Voyages,” in two 
volumes, 8vo. by Mr. J. Ray: and thitty-nine of his letters, 
chiefly written by him whilſt abroad, were publifhed by Dr. 
T. Smith at the end of his life. Ss wee 


 HUNTORST, (Grrazp) one of the beſt painters of 
his time, was born at Utrecht in 1592. He was Blomeart's 
diſciple, and afterwards weft to Rome; where having ſtudied 
deſigning, he exerciſed it in drawing night-pieces with the 


utmoſt ſuccefs. When he returned to Utrecht, he applied 


him felf to hiſtory- painting. He had a vaſt number of ſcholars 
from Antwerp. He taught alfo the queen of Bohemia's 
children to deſign. Charles I. invited him over to England, 


and he did feveral grand performances for this king, who 


Cave Hiſt. 
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loved painting. He returned to Holland, where he painted 
for the prince of Orange. The time of his death is not 
mentioned, = % | gh 


 HUSS, (Jonx) a very celebrated divine and martyr, was 
born at a town in Bohemia, called Huſſenitz, formewhere 
about the year 1370 3 and liberally educated in the univerfity 
of Prague, Here he took a batchelor of arts degree 
in 1393, and a maſter's in 1395; and we find him in 1400, 
in orders and miniſter of a church in that city, About this 
time the writings of our Wicklif n 
the Bohemians, and were particularly read by the ſtudents 
at Prague, among the chief of whom was John Huſs; who, 
being greatly taken with Wicklif's notions, and having 
abundance of warmth in his make, began to preach ahd write 
with great zeal againſt the ſuperſtitions and errors - _ 
churc 
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church of Rome. He ſucceeded fo far, that the ſale of in- 
dulgences began greatly to decregſe and wax cold among the 
Bohemians; and the pope's party cried aloud, that there 
would ſoon be an end of religion, if meaſures were not 
taken to oppoſe the reſtleſs endeavours of the Huſſites. With 
a view therefore of ſtopping this evil, Subinco, the arch- 
| biſhop of Prague, iſſued forth two mandates in the year 
1408; one, addreſſed to the members of the univerlity, by 
which they were ordered' to bring together all Wicklif's 
writings, that ſuch as were found to cantain any thing er- 
roneous or heretical, might be burnt; the other to all eu- 
rates and miniſters, commanding; them to teach the people, 
that after the conſecration of the elements in the holy ſacra- 
ment, there remained nothing but the real body and blood 
of Chriſt, under the appearance of bread and wine. Huſz, 
whoſe credit and authority in the univerſity was very great, 
as well for his piety and learning, as on account of ſome con- 
ſiderable ſervices he had done it, found no difficulty in per- 
ſuading many of its members of the unreaſonableneſs and ab- 
ſurdity of theſe mandates: the firſt being, as he ſaid, a plain 
encroachment upon the liberties and priyileges of the univer- 
fity, whoſe members had an indiſputable right to poſſeſs, and 
to read all forts of books; the ſecond, inculcating a maſt 
abominable error. Upon this foundation they appealed to 
Gregory XII. and the archbiſhop Subinco was ſummoned to 
Rome. But upon his acquainting the pope: that the errors 
and heretical notions of Wicklif were gaining ground apace 
in Bohemia, through the zeal of ſame preachers wha had 
read his books, a bull was granted him far the ſuꝑpreſſion 
of all ſuch errors in his province. By virtue of this bull, 
the archbiſhop condemned the writings of Wieklif, and pra- 
ceeded againſt four doctors, who had not. complied with his 
mandate, in bringing in their copies. John Huſs and ſpme 
others, who were involved in this ſentence, prateſted againſt 
this procedure of the archbiſhop, and appealed from him 
a ſecond time, in June 1410, 'The matter was then brought 
before pope John XXIII. who ordered Huſs, acquſed of 
many errors and hereſies, to appear in perſan at the court of 
Rome, and gave a ſpecial commiſſion- to cardinal Colonna 
to cite him. Huſs, however, under the protection and coun- 
tenance of Wenceſlaus king of Bohemia, did not appeas, 
but ſent three deputies to excuſe his abſence, and to anſwer 
all which ſhould be alledged againſt him. The cardinal Co- 
lonna paid no regard to the deputies, nor to any defence they 
could make ; but declared Huis guilty af contumicy- to the 
court 
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court of Rome, and excommunicated him for it. Upon this 
the deputies appealed from the cardinal to the pope, who 
commiſſioned four other cardinals to examine into the affair. 
Duvin No- Theſe commiſſaries confirmed all which cardinal Colonna 
vel. Bibl. had done. Nay, they did more; the excommunication, 
des Aut. which was limited to Huſs, they extended to his friends and 
_ 1% followers; they declared him an Hereſiarch, and pronounced 
2 an interdict againſt him. | x 
All this while, utterly regardleſs of what was doing at 
Rome, Huſs centinued to preach and write with great zeal 
againſt the errors and ſuperſtitions of that church, and in 
defence of Wicklif and his doctrines. He preached directly 
againſt the pope, the cardinals, and the clergy of that party; 
and at the ſame time publiſhed writings, to ſhew the law- 
fulneſs of expoſing the vices of eccleſiaſticks. In the year 
I413, the religious tumults and ſeditions were become fo 
violent, that Subinco the archbiſhop applied to Wenceſlaus 
to appeaſe them. Wenceſlaus baniſhed Huſs from Prague; 
but ſtill the diſorders continued. Then the archbiſhop had 
recourſe to Sigiſmond the emperor, who promiſed him to 
come into Bohemia, and aſſiſt in ſettling the affairs of the 
church : but before Sigiſmond could be prepared for the jour- 
ney, Subinco died in — About this time bulls were 
publiſhed by John XXIII. at Prague againſt Ladiſlaus king 
of Naples; in which a cruſade was proclaimed againſt that 
prince, and indulgences promiſed to all who would go to 
the war, This furniſhed Huſs, who had returned to Prague 
upon the death of Subinco, with a fine occaſion of preach- 
ing againſt indulgences, cruſades, and of refuting theſe bulls : 
and the people were fo affected and inflamed with his preach- 
ing, that they declared pope John to be the Antichriſt. Upon 
this ſome of the ringleaders among the Huflites were ſeized 
and impriſoned ; which however was not conſented to by 
the people, who were prepared to reſiſt, till the magiſtrate _ 
had promiſed that- no harm ſhould happen to the priſoners. 
But he did not keep his word: they were executed in priſon ; 
which the Huſſites diſcovering, took up arms, reſcued their 
corpſes, and interred them honourably, and as martyrs, in 
above, the church of Bethlehem, which was Huſs's church. 
| Thus things went on at Prague and in Bohemia, till the 
council of Conſtance was called: where it was agreed be- 
tween the pope and the emperor, that John Huſs ſhould ap- 
pear, and give an account of himſelf and his doctrine. The 
emperor promiſed for his ſecurity againſt any danger, and 
that nothing ſhould be attempted againſt his perſon : er 
2 which 


1 
which Huſs ſet out, after declaring publickly, that he was 


going to the council at Conſtance, to anſwer the accuſations 


which were formed againſt him, and challenging all people, 


who had any thing to except to his life and converſation, to 
do it without delay, He made the ſame declarations in all 
the towns through which he paſſed, and arrived at Conſtance 
upon the 3d of November, 1414. Here he was accuſed in 
form, and a liſt of his heretical notions and errors laid before 
the pope and the prelates of the council. He was ſummoned 
to appear the twenty-ſixth day after his arrival; and declared 
himſelf ready to be examined, and to be corrected by them, 
if he ſhould be found to have taught any doctrine worthy of 
cenſure. The cardinals ſoon after withdrew to deliberate 
upon the moſt proper method of proceeding againſt Huſs ; 
and the reſult of their deliberations was, that he ſhould be 
impriſoned. This accordingly was done, notwithſtanding 
the emperor's parole for his ſecurity ; nor were all his en- 
deavours afterwards ſufficient to releaſe him, though he exerted 
himſelf to the utmoſt, He was toſſed about from priſon ta. 
priſon for fix whole months, ſuffering great hardſhips and 
pains from thoſe who had the care of him; and at laſt was 
condemned of hereſy by the council, in his abſence and with- 
out a hearing, for maintaining, that the Euchariſt ought to 
be adminiſtred to the people in both kinds. The emperor, 
in the mean time, complained heavily of the contempt that 
was ſhewn to himſelf, and of the uſage that was ſhewn to 
Huſs; inſiſting, that Huſs ought to be allowed a fair and 
publick hearing. Therefore, upon the 5th'and 7th of June 
1415, he was brought before the council, and permitted to 
ſay what he could in behalf of himſelf and his doctrines; 
but every thing was carried on with noiſe and tumult, and 
Huſs ſoon given to · underſtand, that they were not diſpoſed 
to hear any thing from him, but a recantation of his er- 
-rors : which however he abſolutely refuſed, and was ordered 
back to priſon. Upon the 6th of July, he was brought again 
before the council; where he was condemned of hereſy, and 
ordered to be burnt. The ceremony of his execution was 
this: he was firſt ſtripped of his ſacerdotal veſtments by 
biſhops nominated for that purpoſe; next he was formally 
deprived of his univerſity-degrees; then he had a paper 
crown put upon his head, painted round with devils,- and 
the word Hereſiarch inſcribed in great letters; then he was 
delivered over to the magiſtrate, who burnt him alive, after 
having ficſt burnt his books at the door of the church. He 
died with great firmneſs and reſolution ; and his aſhes = 
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at afterwards gathered up and thrown. into the Rhine. His 
writings were very numerous and very learned; and col- 
lected into a body, when printing began. 


— HUTCHESON, (Dr. Fxaxcis) a very fine writer and 
Gxed to bis excellent man, was the ſon of a diſſenting miniſter in the 
« Syſtem of north of Ireland; and was born on the 8th of Auguſt 1694. 
wr He diſcovered early a ſuperior capacity, and ardent thirſt after 
Glaſpow knowledge; and when he had gone through his ſchool educa- 
3755 tion, Was ſent to an academy to begin his courſe of philo- 
ſophy. In the year 1710, he removed from the academy, 
and entered a ſtudent in the univerſity of Glaſgow in Scot- 
land. Here he renewed his ſtudy of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and applied himſelf to all parts of literature, in 
which he made a progreſs ſuitable to his uncommon abilities. 
Afterwards he turned his thoughts to divinity, which he pro- 
poſed to make the peculiar ſtudy and profeſſion of bis life; 
for the proſecution of which he continued ſeveral years longer 
in the univerſity of Glaſgow. | 
He then' returned to Ireland, and entering into the mj- 
niſtry, was juſt about to be. ſettled in a ſmall congregation of 
diſſenters in the north of Ireland, when ſome gentlemen 
about Dublin, who knew hjs great abilities and virtues, in- 
vited him to take up a private academy there. He complied 
with the invitation, and met with much ſucceſs. - He had 
been fixed but a ſhort time in Dublin, when: bis ſingular 
merits and accompliſhments made him generally known; and 
his acquaintance was ſought by men of all ranks, who had 
any taſte for literature, or any regard for learned men. The 
late lord yiſcount Moleſworth is faid; to have taken great 
Pleaſure in his converſation, and to haye aſſiſted him with his 
criticiſms and obſervations upon his * Enquiry, into the ideas 
© of beauty and virtue,” before it came abroad. He re- 
ceived. the ſame favour from Dr. Synge, lard biſhop of El- 
phia, with whom he alfo lived in great friendſhip. The 
firſt edition af this performance came abrqad without the au- 
thor's name, but the merit of it would not ſuffer him to be 
long concealed. Such was the reputation of the work, 
and the ideas it had raiſed of the author, that lord Grau- 
ville, who was then lord lieutenant of Ireland, ſent his pri- 
vate ſeęretary to enquire at the bookſeller's for the author; 
- and when he could not learn bis name, he left a letter to 
be conveyed. to him: in conſequence of which he ſoon be- 
came acquainted with his excellency, and was treated by 
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him, all the time he continued in his government, with diſ- 
3 marks of familiarity and eſteem. 

rom this time his acquaintance began to be ſtill more 
courted by men of diſtinction, either for ſtation or litera- 
ture in Ireland. Archbiſhop King, the author of the cele- 
brated book, De origine mali, held him in great efteem 


and the friendſhip of that prelate was of great uſe to him in 


ſcreening him from two ſeveral attempts made to proſecute 


him, for daring to take upon him the education of youth, 


without having qualified himſelf by ſubſcribing the eccle- 
ſiaſtical canons, and obtaining a licenſe from the bi ſhop. He 
had alſo a large ſhare in the efteem of the primate Bolter, who 
through his influence made à donation to. the univerſity of 
Glaſgow of a yearly fund for an exhibitioner, to be bred to any 
of the learned profeſſions. A few years after his © Enquiry 
« into the ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” his“ Treatiſe on 
e the Paſſions” was publiſhed : both theſe works have been 
often reprinted ; and always admired both for the ſentiment 
and language, even by thoſe who have not aſſented to the 
philoſophy of them, nor allowed it to have any foundation 
in nature. About this time he wrote ſome philoſophical 
papers accounting for laughter, in a different way: frem 
Hobbes, and more honourable to human nature: which 
papers were publiſhed in'the collection called & Hibernicus's 
„Letters.“ Some letters in the London Journal 1728, 
ſubſcribed Philaretus, containing objections to ſome parts of 
the doctrine in *© The Enquiry,” &c. occaſioned Dr. Hut- 
cheſon's giving anſwers to them in thoſe public papers. Both 
the letters and anſwers were afterwards publiſhed i in a ſeparate 
pamphlet. 

After he had caught fi in a private academy at Dublin for 
ſeven or eight years with great reputation and ſucceſs, he 
was called in the year 1729 to Scotland, to be a profeſlor g of 
philoſophy in the univerſity of Glaſgow. Several young 
gentlemen came along with him from the academy, and his 
high reputation drew many more thither both from England 
and Ireland. After his ſettlement in the college, he was not 
obliged, as when he kept the academy, to "reach the lan- 
guages and all the different parts of philoſophy, but the pro- 
feſſion of morals was the province affigned to him; ſo that 
now he had full leiſure to turn all his attention to his favourite 
ſtudy, human nature. Here he ſpent the remainder of his 
life in a manner highly honourable to himſelf, ans qrnamental 
to the univerſity, of which he was a member: , His hole 
time was divided between his ſudies and the duties of his 
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office ; except what he allotted to friendſhip and ſociety, A 
firm conſtitution and a pretty uniform ſtate of good health, 
except ſome few light attacks of the gout, ſeemed to pro- 
mile a longer life; yet he did not exceed the fifty-third year 
of his age. He was married ſoon after his ſettlement in 


Dublin, to Mrs. Mary Wilſon, a gentleman's daughter in 


the county of Langford; by whom he left behind him one 
ſon, Francis Hutcheſon, doctor of medicine. By this gen- 
tleman was publiſhed, from the original manuſcript of his 
father, A Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, in three books, 
& by Francis Hutcheſon, L. L. D. at Glaſgow 1755, in two 
& volumes, 4to.” To which is prefixed, „Some Account 
« of the life, writings, and character of the author,” by 


| the Rev. William Leechman, D. D. profeſſor of divinity in 


the ſame univerſity. 


Dr. Hutcheſon was an extraordinary man, whether we 
conſider his accompliſhments, or his virtues. In the earlier 
part of his life, he had entered deeply into the ſpirit of the 
ancients; and his knowledge and taſte in Latin appears from 
what he has wrote in that language. His Synopſis of meta- 
phyſics, pneumatics, natural theology, and his Compendium 
of ethics, are written with a ſpirit and purity of tile, ſel- 


dom to be met with in modern Latin compoſitions. He was 


not only acquainted with theſe ſubjects, which are connected 
with his profeffion ; but he underſtood natural philoſophy, as 
now improved by the aſſiſtance of mathematics and experi- 


ments. He was well acquainted with the hiſtory of arts and 


ſciences : he knew civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ancient and 
modern: he had ſtudied too the Old Teſtament in the ori- 
rr N although his other engagements did not ſuf- 
fer him to become a critic in it. Theſe ſingular acquiſitions 
wete accompanied with the moſt amiable diſpoſitions and the 
moſt uſeful virtues. His integrity was ſtrict and inviolable: 
his heart was finely turned for friendſhip; and he had a re- 
markable portion of rational enthuſiaſm for the intereſts of 


learning, liberty, religion, virtue, and human happineſs, 


which animated him at all times, and was a diſtinguiſhing 
part of his character. Laſtly, he had a full perſuaſion and 


warm ſenſe of the great truths of natural and revealed reli- 
gion; and taught upon all occaſions, that without a practical 


obſervance of theſe, there could be no ſuch things as per- 


fection or happineſs among men. 8 


It is not agreeable to our plan, to give an analyſis of Dr. 
Hutcheſon's philoſophy. He had high thoughts of human 
nature, of its original dignity; and was perſuaded, that 
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even in this corrupt ſtate it was capable of great improve- 
ments by proper inſtructions and afliduous culture. This 
is the foundation on which he has built his ſyſtem : which will 
therefore paſs for a viſionary one with the followers of Mon- 
taigne, Hobbes, Mandeville, and others, who have ſet hu- 
man nature as low as poſhble, by drawing it in the meaneſt 
and moſt odious colours. - 


HUTCHINSON [Jonn) an Engliſh author, whoſe writ- 
ings have made no inconſiderable noiſe in the learned world, 
was born at Spennythorn in Yorkſhire in the year 1674. His 
father was poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate of about 40. 1. per annum, 
and determined to qualify his ſon for a ſtewardſhip to ſome 
gentleman or nobleman, He hag given him ſuch ſchool- 
learning, as the place afforded ; and the remaining part of 
his education was finiſhed by a gentleman, that boarded with 
his father, who is ſaid to have inſtructed him, not only in 


ſuch parts of the mathematics, as were more immediately con- 


need with his deſtined employment, but in every branch 
of that uſeful ſcience, and at the ſame time to have furniſhed 
him with a competent knowledge of the celebrated writings of 
antiquity, 

At the age of nineteen, he went to be ſteward to Mr. Ba- 
thurſt of Skutterſkelf in Yorkſhire, and from thence to the 
earl of Scarborough, who would gladly have engaged him 
in his ſervice; but his ambition to ſerve the duke of Somerſet 
would not ſuffer him to continue there, and accordingly he 
removed ſoon after into this nobleman's ſervice. About the 
year 1700, he was called to London to manage a lawſuit of 
conſiderable conſequence between the duke and another no- 
bleman; and during his attendance in town, he contracted 
an acquaintance with the late Dr. Woodward, who was phy- 
ſician to the duke his maſter. Between 1702 and 1706, his 
buſineſs carried him into ſeveral parts of England and Wales, 
where he made many obſervations, which he publiſhed in a 
little pamphlet, entitled, «© Obſervations made by J. H. moſt- 
« ly in the year 1706.“ 

While he travelled from place to place, he employed him- 
ſelf in collecting foſſils; and we are told, that the large and 
noble collection, which Dr. Woodward bequeathed to the 


univerſity of Cambridge, was actually made by him. Whe- 
ther Dr. Woodward had no notion of Mr. Hutchinſon's 


abilities in any other way, than that of a ſteward and mine- 
raliſt, or whether he did not ſuſpect Mr. Hutchinſon at that 
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time as likely to commence author, both which are ſuppoſed, 


is not certain: Mr. Hutchinſon however complains in one of 
his books, that + he was bereft in a manner not to be men- 
C tioned of thoſe obſervations, and thoſe collections; nay, 
« even of the credit of being the collector.“ 

Mr. Hutchinſon is ſaid to have put his collections into Dr. 
Woodward's hands, with obſervations on them, which the 
doctor was to digeſt and publiſh with farther obſervations of 


his own: but the doctor putting him off with excuſes, when 


from time to time he ſollicited him about this work, firſt 


ſuggeſted to Mr. Hutchinſon unfavourable notions of his in- 


tention. On this he reſolved to wait no longer, but to truſt 
to his own pen; and that he might be more at leiſure to pro- 
ſecute his ſtudies, he begged leave of the duke of Somerſet 


to quit his ſervice. The requeſt at firſt piqued the pride of 
that nobleman ; but when he was made to underſtand by Mr. 


Hutchinſon, that he did not intend to ſerve any other maſter, 
and was told what were the real motives of his requeſt, the 
duke not only granted his ſuit, but made him his riding pur- 


veyor, being at that time maſter of the horſe to king George 
I. As there is a good houſe in the Meuſe belonging to the 


office of purveyor, a fixed ſalary of 200 l. per annum, and 


the place a kind of ſinecure, Mr. Hutchinſon's ſituation and 
circumſtances were quite agreeable to his mind; and he gave 
himſelf up to a ſtudious and ſedentary life. The duke alſo 


gave him the prefentation. of the living of Sutton in Suſſex, 
to which he preſented the Rev, Mr. Julius Bate ; a great fa- 


vourite of Mr. Hutchinſon, and zealous promoter of his 
doctrines. 


In the year 1724, our author publiſhed the firſt part of his 


„ Moſes's Principia ;” in which he ridiculed Dr. Wood- 
ward's“ Natural Hiſtory of the Earth,” and his account of 
the ſettlement of the ſeveral ſtrata, ſhells, and nodules, by 
the laws of gravity, which he tells him every dirty imperti- 
nent collier could contradict and diſprove by ocular demon- 
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wherein gravitation is ex- 
ploded, is apparently oppoſed to Newton's Principia,” 
wherein that doctrine is eſtabliſhed. Mr. Hutchinſon alſo 
threw out ſome hints concerning what had paſſed between 
Dr. Woodward and himſelf, and the doctor's deſign of rob- 


ing him of his collection of foſſils. From this time to his 


death, he continued publiſhing a volume every year, or every 
other ear; which, with the manuſcripts he left behind him, 


were publiſhed 1748, in twelve volumes 8yo. An abſtract 
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of them was allo publiſhed in 1753, 12mo. Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon's followers look upon the breach between Dr. Woodward 
and him, as a very happy event ; becauſe, ſay they, had the 
doctor fulfilled his engagements, Mr. Hutchinſon might have 
ſtopped there, and not have extended his reſearches to the 
lengths he has done, and thereby deprived the world of writ- 
ings which they deem valuable. Others, however, talk in 
quite another ſtrain, as if perſuaded, that had Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon never written a word, the only conſequence would have 
been, that there would have been ſome tools and madmen 
the fewer: ſuch is the diſcrepancy of human opinions, 

In the year 1727, he pub. iſned the ſecond part of Mo- 
& fes's Principia ;” which contains the ſum and ſubſtance, 
or the principles of the ſcripture-philolophy. As Sir Iſaac 
Newton made a vacuum and gravity, the principles of his 
philoſophy, our author on the contrary aſſerts, that a plenum 
and the air are the principles of the Scripture-Philoſophy. In 


the introduction to this ſecond part, Mr. Hutchinſon hinted, 


that the idea of the Trinity was to be taken from the three 


grand agents in the ſyſtem of nature, fire, light, and ſpirit; 


theſe three conditions of one and the ſame ſubſtance, viz, 
Air, anſwering wonderfully in a typical or ſymbolical man- 
ner to the three perſons of one and the ſame eſſence. This, 


we are told, fo forcibly ſtruck the celebrated Dr. Samuel 


Clarke, that he ſent a gentleman to Mr. Hutchinſon with 
compliments upon the performance, and defired a conference 
with him on that propolition in particular: which, however, 
it is added, after repeated ſollicitations Mr, Hutchinſon thought 
fit to refuſe. 

Some time in the year 1712, Mr. Hutchinſon is ſaid to 
have completed a machine of the watch-kind, for the diſco- 
very of the longitude at ſea, which was approved by Sir Iſaac 
Newton; and Mr. Whiſton, in his“ Longitude and lati- 
ce tude, &c. has given a teſtimony in favour of our author's 
mechanical abilities. I have alſo, ſays he, very lately 
e been ſhewn by Mr. Hutchinſon, a very curious and inqui- 
e fitive perſon, a copy of a manuſcript map of the world, 
* made about eighty years ago, taken by himſelf from the 


« original: wherein the variation is reduced to a theory, 


* much like that which Dr. Halley has ſince propoſed, and 
ein general exactly agreeing to his obſervations, —But with 
<< this advantage, that therein the northern pole of the in- 
< ternal loadſtone is much better ſtated, than it is by Dr. 
% Halley—its place then being, according to this unknown 
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« very curious and fagacious author, about the meridian, . &c. 
& which ancient and authentic determination of its place, I 


« defire my reader particularly to obſerve. 


Mr. Hutchinſon had been accuſtomed to make an excur- 
ſion for a month or io into the country for his health; but 
neglecting this in purſuit of his ſtudics, he is ſuppoſed to 
have brought himſelf into an ill habit of body, which pre- 
pared the way for his death. The immediate cauſe is ſaid to 
be an overflowing of the gall, occaſioned by the irregular 
fallies of an high-kept unruly horſe, and the ſudden jerks 
given to his body by them. On the Monday before his 


death, Dr. Mead was with him, and urged him to be bled; 


ſaving at the ſame time in a pleaſant way, © I will ſoon ſend 
« you to Moſes.” Dr. Mead meant, to his ſtudies, two of 
his books being intitled © Moſes's Principia :”? but Mr. 
Hutchinſon taking it in the other ſenſe, anſwered in a mutter - 
ing tone, I believe Doctor, you will;“ and was ſo dif. 
pleaſed with Dr. Mead, that he afterwards diſmiſſed him for 
another phyſician, He died on the 28th of Auguſt 1737, 
aged 63. He ſeems to have been a very odd compoſition of a 
man. . He certainly did not want parts, nor knowledge, nor 
learning 3 but it may well be queſtioned, whether he did not 
want judgment to-apply them properly, His temper ſeems to 
have ſtood very much in his way: for it is evident from his 
writings, that he either did not know, or did not conſider, 
what ſpirit he was of, ſince much ill language, and a violent 
propenſity to perſecution and cruelty, but too plainly appears 
in them. And to this it is probably owing, that he not only 
died unnoticed, but that ſo little attention has been paid to 
his works. Not that we pretend to be an advocate for them, 
for it is not our bulineſs to be of any party ; but we are of 
opinion, that if his works had abounded as much with good 
ſenſe, good learning, and enlightening knowledge, as they 
are ſaid to abound with abſurd, ill grounded, vain opinions, 


yet his furious and vindictive ſpirit might have prevented 


an impartial attention to them: and from this no doubt it 
is, that many have pronounced him fool and madman, who 
have taken theſe characters of him upon credit. 

| The above memoirs are extracted from an account of 
him, lately publiſhed in a work called Bibliotheca Biogra- 


_ *© phica,”. as communicated by Robert Spearman, Eſq; who 


was concerned with Mr. Julius Bate, in | the ene of 
Mr. Hutchinſon's works. 
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BUTTEN (Ur ic de) a gentleman of Franconia, of un- Melchior 


common parts and learning, was born on the 20th of April 


Adam de 
vitis, &. 


1488 at Steckenburg, the ſeat of his family; was ſent to the Bayle's 
abbey of Fulde at eleven years of age; and took his maſter Pit— 


of arts degree at eighteen, at Frankfort on the Oder, being 


Niceron, ' 
Hommes 


the firſt promotion made in that newly opened univerſity. In Illaſtres, 
1509, he was at the ſiege of Padua, in the emperor Maxi- tem. 35: 


milian's army; and he owned, it was the want of money, 
which forced him to make that campaign. His father, not 
having the leaſt taſte or eſteem for polite literature, thought 


it unworthy the purſuit of perſons of exalted birth; and 


therefore would not afford his ſon the neceſſary ſupplies for 
a life of ſtudy, He would have had him to apply himſelf to 
the civil law, which might have raiſed him in the world ; but 
Hutten had no inclination for that kind of ſtudy. Finding 
however there was no other way of being upon good terms 
with his father, he went to Pavia in April 1511, where he 
ſtayed but a little time; that city being beſieged and plunder- 


ed by the Swiſs, and himſelf taken priſoner. He returned 


afterwards to Germany, and there, contrary to his father's 
inclinations, began to apply himſelf anew to his ſtudies. Hay- 
ing a genius for poetry, he firft ſet out as an author in that 
way ; and publiſhed ſeveral things, which were much admired 
and gained him great credit. He travelled to various places, 
among the reſt to Bohemia and Moravia; and waiting on 
the biſhop of Olmutz in a very poor condition, that pre- 
late, who was a great Mzcenas, received him graciouſly, 
preſented him with a horſe, and gave him money to purſue 
His journey. The correſpondence he held with Eraſmus was 
of great advantage to him, and procured him reſpect from 
all the literati in Italy, and eſpecially at Venice. 1 
At his return to Germany in 1516, he was recommended 
in ſuch ſtrong terms to the emperor, that this prince beſtow- 
ed the poetical crown on him; and from that time Hutten 
had himſelf drawn in armour, with a crown of laurel on his 
head, and took vaſt delight in being repreſented in that man- 
ner. He was of a very military make, and had given many 
proofs of courage, as well in the wars as in private ren- 


counters. Being once at Viterbo, where an ambaſſador of 


France ſtopped, there happened a general quarrel to ariſe ; 
in which Hutten, forſaken by his comrades, was attacked by 
five Frenchmen at once, and put them all to flight, after re- 
ceiving ſome ſmall wounds. He wrote an Epigram on that 
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occaſion, © in quinque Gallos a ſe profligatos,” which may 
be ſeen in Melchior Adam. He had a couſin John de Hut- 
ten, who was court-marſhal to Ulric duke of Wirtemberg, 
and was murdered by this duke in 1515, for the fake of his 


wife, whom the duke enjoyed afterwards as a miſtreſs, Our 
poet and ſoldier, as ſoon as he heard of it, breathed nothing 
; bus reſentment; and becauſe he had no opportunity of ſhew- 
ing it with his ſword, fell to work with his pen, and wrote 


 feveral pieces in the form of Dialogues, Orations, Poems, 
and Letters. A collection of theſe was printed in the caſtle 


of Steckelberg in the year 1519, 4to, 


He was in France in the year 1518, from whence he 


went to Mentz, and engaged in the ſervice of the elector 


Albert; whom he attended a little after to the diet of Augſ- 
burg, where the elector was honoured with a cardinal's hat. 
At this diet articles were exhibited againſt the duke of Wir- 
temberg, on which occaſion the murder of John de Hutten, 
the marſhal of his court, was not forgot: and a league ſoon 


after was formed againſt him. Our Hutten ſerved in this 


war with great pleaſure; yet he was ſoon diſguſted with a 
military lite, and grew very hungry after his ſtudies and a re- 
tirement, This we find by a letter of his to Frederic Piſca- 
tor, dated the 2 1ſt of May 1519: in which he diſcovers an 
Inclination for matrimony, and exprefſes himſelf very fingu- 
larly on that ſubject. He informs his correſpondent, © that 
„ he wanted a wife to take care*of him; that whatever fine 


„ things might be ſaid of a ſingle life, yet he was by no 
* means fit for it, and did not like even to lie alone; that he 
wanted a female, in whoſe company he might unbend his 
„ mind, ſooth his cares, play, joke, and tattle; that ſhe 


muſt be beautiful, young, well-educated, merry, modeſt, 


„and patient; that he did not require much money with 


&« her, nor inſiſt much on her high birth, ſince whoever 
e married him would be ſufficiently ennobled : ad genus quod 
peꝛtinet, ſatis nobilem futuram puto, quæcunque Hutteno 


““ nupſexit.“ 


Belicving Luther's cauſe a very good one, he lined} in it 


| - ith great warmth; and publiſhed Leo the Xth's Bull againſt 


Luther in I 520, with interlineary and marginal gloſſes, in 
which that pope was made the object of the ſtrongeſt ridi- 
© Eule. The freedom, with which he wrote againſt the irre- 

ularities .and diſorders, of the court of Rome, exaſperated 
12 in the higheſt degree; and induced him to command the 
Elector of Mentz to ſend bim to Rome bound hand and foot, 


which 
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which however the Elector did not do, but ſuffered him to 
depart in peace. Hutten then withdrew to Brabant, and 
was at the court of the emperor Charles V. but did not ſtay long 
there, being told that his life would be in danger. He then 
retired to Ebernberg, where he was protected by Francis de 
Sickingen, Luther's great friend and guardian, to whom the 
caſtle of Ebernberg belonged : from whence he wrote in 1520 
his complaint to the emperor, to the Electors of Mentz and 
Saxony, and to all the ſtates of Germany, againſt the at- 
tempts which the pope's emiſſaries made againſt him. It was 
from the ſame place, that he wrote to Luther in May 1521, 
and publiſhed ſever] pieces in favour of the reformation. 
He did not declare openly for Luther, till afterhe had left the 
EleQor of Mentz's court; but he had written to him before 
from Mentz, and his firſt letter is dated June the 4th, 1520. 
While he was upon his journey to Ebernberg, he met with 
Hochſtratus; upon which he drew his ſword, and running up 
to him, ſwore he would kill him, for what he had done 
againſt Reuchlin and Luther: but Hochſtratus, throwing 
himſelf at his feet, conjured him fo earneſtly to ſpare his life, 
that Hutten let him go, after ftriking him ſeveral times with 
the flat of his ſword. This ſhews the heat of his zeal: it 
was indeed fo hot, that Luther himſelf, than whom nothing 


could ſcarce be hotter, blamed it. During his ſtay at Ebern- 


berg, he. performed a very generous action in regard to his 


family. Being the eldeſt ſon, and ſucceeding to the whole 


eſtate, he gave it all up to his brothers; and even, to pre- 
vent their being involved in the misfortunes and diſgraces 
which he expected, by the ſuſpicions that might be enter- 
tained againſt them, he enjoyned them not to remit him any 
money, nor to hold the leaſt correſpondence with him. 

It was now that he devoted himſelf wholly to the Luthe- 
ran party, to advance which he laboured inceſſantly both by 


his writings and actions. We do not know the exact time, 


when Hutten quitted the caſtle of Ebernberg ; but it is cer- 
tain that in January 1523, he left Baſil, where he had flatter- 
ed himſelf with the hopes of finding a ſafe aſylum, but on 
the contrary had been expoſed to great dangers. Eraſmus, 
though his old acquaintance and friend, had here refuſed a 
viſit from Hutten, for fear, as he pretended, of heightening 
the ſuſpicions which were entertained againſt him: but this 
was only a pretence ; his true reaſon, as he afterwards de- 
clared it in a letter to Melancthon, being, * that he ſhould 
* then have been under a neceſſity of taking into his houſe that 

+ proud 
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ce proud boaſter, oppreſſed with poverty and the pox, who 
& only ſought for a neſt to lay himſelf in, and to borrow 
© money of every one he met.” Take his words: * quod 
6 Hutteni colloquium deprecabar, non invidiæ metus tantum 
« in cauſa fuit; erat aliud quiddam. Ille egens et omnibus 


“ rebus deſtitutus quærebat nidum aliquem, ubi moraretur. 


4 Erat mihi glorioſus ille miles cum ſua ſcabie in ædes reci- 


„ piendus, &c. This refuſal of Eraſmus provoked Hutten 


to attack him pretty ſeverely, and accordingly he publiſhed 
an Expoſtulatio in 1523, which chagrined Eraſmus extremely: 
who anſwered it however the ſame year in a very lively piece, 
intitled, © Spongia Eraſmi adverſus adſpergines Hutteni.” 
Hutten would certainly have made a reply, had he not been 


| ſnatched away by death; but he died in an iſland of the lake 


Luther. 
Oper. vol. i. 
Epiſt. 282. 


Zurich, where he had hid himſelf to be ſafe, on the 29th of 
Auguſt 1523. He is ſaid to have died of the pox; which, 
though ſome treat as a calumny, is generally and upon good 
grounds believed to have been the caſe. For, not to inſiſt on 
his having declared that he could not live without women, 
although he was never married, he publiſhed a Latin work 
in 1519, Of curing the pox by Guaiacum wood :” in the 
dedication of which to the Elector of Mentz, a ſpiritual 
prince, he was not aſhamed to own, that having been grie- 
viouſly afflicted with the diſtemper, which is the ſubject of 
his book, he had recovered his health wholly by the applica- 
tion of this medicine. What a ſtrange medley of a charac- 
ter is this ! Hutten, abjuring all connexions with tempora- 
lities and the things of this world; Hutten, wandring from 
place to place on account of his religion; Hutten, perſecuted 
with the moſt ardent zeal ;—this very Hutten carries the pox 
about with him whereſoever he goes, and at laſt dies of it ! 

He was a man of little ſtature; of a weak and ſickly con- 
ſtitution; extremely brave, but much too paſſionate : for he 
was not ſatisfied with attacking the Roman Catholics with his 

, he attacked them with his ſword too. He acquainted 
uther with the double war, which he carried on againſt the 
clergy. © I received a letter from Hutten, ſays Luther, 
” filed with rage againſt the Roman Pontiff, declaring he 
« would attack the tyranny of the clergy both with his pen 
« and ſword: he being exaſperated againſt the pope for 
e threatning him with daggers and poiſon, and commanding 
«© the biſhop of Mentz to fend him bound to Rome.” Came- 
rarius ſays, that Hutten was vaſtly impatient , that his air and 
diſcourſe ſhewed him to be of a cruel diſpoſition ; and 2 
| _ plied 
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plied to him what was ſaid of Demoſthenes, namely, thatTn vita 


« he would have turned the world upſide down, had his 
ce power been equal to his will.” Nevertheleſs they all ad- 
mired him for his genius and learning. His works are very 


Melancth- 


onis. 


numerous, though he died young; which made Mr. Bayle His age at 
ſay, that had he lived five and thirty years longer, he would his death. 


have overflowed Europe with a deluge of books and libels : 
for libels he is ſuppoſed to have written in great numbers. A 
Vllection of his Latin Poems was publiſhed at Franckfort in 
1538, 12mo ; all whcch, except two poems, were reprinted 
in the third part of the Delicizz Poetarum Germanorum.” 
He was the author of a great many works, chiefly ſatyrical, 
in the way of Dialogue; and T huanus has not ſcrupled to 
compare him to Lucian, He had alſo a conſiderable ſhare 
in the celebrated work, called, «++ Epiſtolæ virorum obſcu- 
% rorum.” * | 


HUYGENS (CHRISTIAN) a very great mathematician Hogen. 
and aſtronomer, was born at the Hague in Holland upon the vita prefix- 


14th of April 1629, and was fon of Conſtantine Huygens, 
lord of Zuylichem, who had ſerved three ſucceſſive princes 
of Orange in the quality of ſecretary, He ſpent his whole 
life in cultivating the mathematicks ; and not in the ſpecu- 
lative way only, but in making them ſubſervient to the uſes 
of life. From his very infancy he applied himſelf to this 
ſtudy, and made a conſiderable progreſs in it, even at nine 
years of age, as he did alſo in mulic, arithmetic, and geo- 
oraphy ; in all which he was inſtructed by his father, who in 
the mean time did not ſuffer him to neglect the Belles Lettres. 
At thirteen years of age, he was put upon the ſtudy of me- 
chanics; for he had diſcovered a wonderful curiofity that way, 
in examining machines and the like: and two years after 
had the aſſiſtance of a maſter in mathematics, under whom 
he made a ſurpriſing progreſs. In the year 1645, he went 
to ſtudy law in the univerſity of Leyden under the learned 
Civilian Vinnius ; yet did not attach himſelf fo cloſely to this 
ſtudy, but that he found time to continue his mathematicks 
under the famous profeſſor Schooten. He left this univerſity 
at the end of one year, and went to Breda, where an uni- 
verſity had juſt been founded, and put under the direction of 
his father; and here he made the law his chief ftudy for 
two or three years, In the year 1651, he gave the world a 
| ſpecimen of his genius for mathematicks, in a treatiſe intitled, 
«© Theoremata de quadratura Hyperboles, Ellipſis, & Circuli, 


cx 
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& ex dato portionum gravitatis centro: in which he ſhewed 
very evidently, what might be expected from him after- 
wards, . 

After his return to the Hague in 1649, be went to Hol- 
ſtein in Denmark, in the retinue of Henry count of Naſſau; 
and was extremely deſirous of going to Sweden, in order to 
ſee Des Cartes ; but the ſhort ſtay of the count in Denmark 
would not permit him. In the year 1655, he travelled inte 
France, and took a doctor of laws degree at Angers. 
1658, be publithed his “ Horologium” at the Hague. He had 
exhibited in a preceding work, intitled, . Brevis inſtitutio 
de uſu Horologiorum ad inveniendas longitudines,“ a model 
of a new invented pendulum; but as ſome perſons, envious 
of his reputation, were labouring to deprive him of the ho- 
nour of the invention, he wrote this book to explain the con- 
ſtruction of it; and to ſhew, that it was very different from 
the pendulum of aſtronomers invented by Galileo. In 1659, 
he publiſhed his Syſtema Saturninum, five de cauſis mi- 
« randorum Saturni phænomenon, & comite ejus planeta 
c novo.” Galileo had endeavoured to explain ſome of the 
ſurpriſing appearances of the planet Saturn. He had at firſt 
perceived two ſtars, which attended it; and ſome time after 
he was amazed to find them diſappear. Chriſtian Huygens, 
being extremely deſirous to account for theſe changes, labour- 
ed with his brother Conſtantine to bring the teleſcopes to 
greater perfection; and made himſelf olaſſes, by which he 
could view objects at a greater diſtance, than any that had yet 
been contrived. With theſe he applied himſelf to obſerve all 
the places and appearances of Saturn, and drew a journal of 
all the different and very varying aſpects of that planet, He 
diſcovered a ſatellite attending it, for none of the five were 
then known any thing of; and after a long courſe of obſer- 
vations perceived, that the planet was ſurrounded with a ſolid 
and permanent ring, which never changes its fituation, Theſe 
new diſcoveries gained him a very high rank among the aſtro- 
nomers of his time. 

In the year 1660, he took a ſecond journey into France, 
and the year after paſſed over into England, where he com- 
municated his art of poliſhing glaſles for teleſcopes, and was 
made fellow of the Royal Society. About this time the air- 
pump was invented, which received conſiderable improve- 
ments from him. This year alſo he diſcovered the laws of the 
colliſion of elaſtic bodies; as did afterwards our own coun- 
trymen and as: mathematicians We and Wren, 

with 
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with whom Huygens had a diſpute about the honour of this 
_ diſcovery. After he had ftaid ſome months in England, he 
returned to France again, in 1653, where his merit became 
ſo conſpicuous, that Monſieur Colbert refolved to fix him at 
Paris, by ſettling a conſiderable penſion upon him. Accord- 
ingly in 1665, letters were ſent to him to the Hague, whi- 
ther he was returned, written in the king's name, to invite 
him to Paris, with the promiſe of a large ſtipend, and other 
conſiderable advantages. Huygens conſented to the propoſal, 
and reſided at Paris from the year 1666 to the year 1681; 
where he was made a member of the royal academy of ſciences. 
All this time he ſpent in mathematical purſuits, wrote ſeveral 
works, which were publiſhed from time to time, and invent- 
ed and perfected ſeveral uſeful inſtruments and machines. 
But continual application began then to impair his health; 
and, though he had viſited his native air twice, viz. in 1670 
and 1675, for the ſake of recovering himſelf from indiſpoſi- 
tion and illneſs, yet he was now obliged to betake himſelf 
to it altogether. Accordingly he left Paris in 1681, and 
went into his own country, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his life in the ſame purſuits and employments, He died at 
the Hague upon the 8th of June 1695, in the fixty ſeventh 
| year of his age, while his Coſmotheoros, or Latin treatiſe 
concerning a plurality of worlds, was printing : however, he 
provided in his will for its publication, deſiring his brother 
Conſtantine, to whom it was addreſſed, to take that trouble 
upon him. But Conſtantine was ſo occupied with buſineſs, 
as being ſecretary in Holland to the king of Great Britain, 
that he died alſo before it could be printed; ſo that the book 
did not appear in public, till the year 1698, One would 
almoſt be tempted to think, that death was the portion of 
all, who attempted to make diſcoverics about other worlds, 
While Kepler was printing his “ Somnium aſtronomicon, a 
book written upon much the ſame ſubject, he died. The 
perſon, to whom the care of the impreſſion fell, died too, 
before it was finiſhed; fo that, as we have related under his 
article, a third perſon was unwilling to undertake it, for fear 
the ſame unhappy fate ſhould attend him, 

In the year 1703, were printed at Leyden in one volume 
quarto his Opuſcula Poſthuma, quæ continent Dioptricam, 
„ Commentarios de vitris figurandis, Diſſertationem de Co- 
& rona et Parheliis, Tractatum de motu & de vi centrifuga, 


&« deſcriptionem Automati Planetarii.” Mr. Huygens had 


left by will to the univerſity of Leyden his mathematical 
| writings, 


Ut 
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writings, and requeſted Meſſieurs de Volder and Fullenius, 
the former of whom was profeſſor of natural philoſophy and 
mathematicks at Leyden, and the other at Franeker, to 
examine theſe works, and publiſh what they ſhould 
think proper. This is what they have done in this volume. 
Mr. Huygens had written in Low Dutch the ſecond of the 
tracts it contains, relating to the art of forming and poliſhing 
teleſcope glaſſes, to which he had greatly applied himſelf ; 
but Dr. Boerhaave, profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden, had taken 
the pains to tranſlate it into Latin. In the year 1704, were 
publiſhed in quarto his“ Opera Varia.” This collection is 
generally bound in four volumes ; contains the greateſt part 
of the pieces, which he had publiſhed ſeparately, and is di- 
vided into four parts. The firſt part contains the pieces re- 
lating to mechanicks; the ſecond thoſe, relating to geo- 
metry ; the third thoſe, relating to aſtronomy; and the 
fourth thoſe, which could not be ranged under any of theſe 
titles. Mr. Graveſande had the care of this edition, in which 
he has inſerted ſeveral additions to the pieces contained in it, 
extracted from Mr. Huygens's manuſcripts. In the year 1728, 
were printed in two volumes in quarto at Amſterdam his 
„Opera Reliqua :” which new collection was publiſhed 
alſo by Mr. Graveſande. The firſt tome contains his trea- 
tiſes of light and gravity ; the ſecond his“ Opuſcula Poſt- 
„ huma,” which had been printed in the year 1703. In 
ſuch curious and uſeful reſearches was Mr. Huygens's whole 
life ſpent. He loved a quiet and ftudious life; which per- 
haps was the chief reaſon, why he never married. He was 
an amiable, chearful, worthy man; and in all reſpects as 
good, as he was great. . 
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Wood's HYDE (EpwarD), earl of Clarendon, and lord high 
Athen= , Chancellor of England, was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
Fafti, mily in Cheſhire, and born at Dinton near Hindon in Wilt- | 
4 | ſhire on the 16th of February 1608. In Lent term 1622, he 
oY was entered of Magdalen-hall in Oxford, and in 1625 took 
| A biſchelor of arts degree; but failing of a fellowſhip in 
Exeter college, for which he ſtood, he removed to the middle 
Temple, where he ſtudied the law for ſeveral years, and 

Life of the became very famous in it. When the lawyers reſolved to 
— a public teſtimony of their diſſent to the new doctrine, 
prefixed to advanced in Prynne's Hiſtriomaſtrix, wherein was ſhewn an 
ſeveral of utter diſregard of all manner of decency and reſpect to the 


— 3 crown, Mr, Hyde and Mr. Whitlocke were appointed the 
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grant him twelve ſubſidies, to be paid in three years, * 


RH 


managers of the maſque, preſented on that occaſion to their 
majeſties at Whitehall on Candlemas-day 1633-4. At the 
ſame time he teſtified, upon all occaſions, his utter diſlike to 
that exceſs of power, which was then exerciſed by the court, 
and ſupported by the judges in Weſtminſter-hall. He con- 
demned the oppreflive proceedings of the high commiſſion 
court, the ſtar-chamber, the council-board, the earl marſhal's 
court, or court of honour, and the court of York. This 
juſt way of thinking is ſaid to have been formed in him by a 
domeſtic accident, which biſhop Burnet has related in the 
following manner. When he firſt began, ſays that right 
„Reverend Hiſtorian, to grow eminent in his profeſſion of 
e the law, he went down to viſit his father in Wiltſhire ; 
« who one day, as they were walking in the fields together, 
„ obſerved to him, that © men of his profeſſion were apt to 
« ftretch the prerogative too far, and injure liberty: but 


© charged him, if ever he came to any eminence in his pro- - 


© feffion, never to ſacrifice the laws and liberty of his coun- 
© try to his own intereſt, or the will of his RE He re- 
<« peated this twice, and immediately fell into a fit of apo- 
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6e plexy, of which he died in a few hours; and this advice fliſory of 
c had ſo laſting an influence upon the fon, that he ever after?" wy: 


c "obſerved and purſued it.” a 
In the parliament, which began at Weſtminſter, April the 
10th 1640, he ſerved as burgeſs for Wotton-Baſſet in Wilt- 


ſhire; in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon the following 


occaſion. His majeſty having acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons, that he would releafe the ſhip-money, if they would 


debates aroſe in the houſe that day and the next; when Mr. 
Hampden, ſeeing the matter ripe for the queſtion, defired it 
might be put, whether the houſe ſhould comply with the 
ce propoſition made by the king, as it was contained in the 
c meſſage ?” Hereupon ſerjeant- Glanvile the ſpeaker, for 
the houſe was then in a committee, endeavoured in a pathe- 
tical ſpeech to perſuade them to comply with the king, and 


| ſo reconcile him to parliaments for ever. No ſpeech ever 


united the inclination of a popular council more to the ſpeaker 


than this did;; and if the queſtion had been preſently put, 


it was believed, that few would have oppoſed it. But after 
a ſhort ſilence, the other fide recovering new courage, called 
again with ſome earneſtneſs, that Mr. Hampden's queſtion 
ſhould be put; which being like to meet with a concurrence, 
Mr. Hyde, being very ſollicitous to keep things in ſome ” 

| lerable 
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lerable calmneſs, then flood up; and giving his reaſons ſor 
his diſlike to that queſtion, propoſed, that ** to the end every 
„ man might freely give his yea or no, the queſtion might be 
% put only upon giving the king a ſupply; and if this was 
c carried, another might be put upon the manner and pro- 
& portion : if not, it would have the ſame effect with the 
other propoſed by Mr. Hampden.” This, after it had 
been ſome time oppoſed and diverted by other propoſitions, 
which were anſwered by Mr. Hyde, would, as it is generally 
believed, have been put and carried in the affirmative; though 
poſitively oppoſed by Herbert the ſollicitor-general, if Sir 
Henry Vane the ſecretary had not ſtood up, and aſſured 
them as from his majeſty, that if they ſhould paſs a vote for 


a ſupply, and not in the proportion propoſed in bis majeſty's 
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meſſage, it would not be accepted by him, and therefore 
deſired that the queſtion might be laid aſide. This being 


again urged by the ſollicitor-general, and it being near five in 


the afternoon, it was readily conſented to, that the houſe 
ſhould adjourn till the next morning, at which time they were 
ſuddenly diſſolved. And within an hour after, Mr. Hyde met 
Mr, St. John, who was ſeldom known to ſmile, but then had 
a moſt chearful. aſpect, and obſerving Mr. Hyce melan- 
choly, aſked him, 4+ what troubled him?“ who anſwered, 
„The ſame he believed that troubled moſt good men, that 
« in a time of ſo much confuſion, ſo. wiſe a parliament 
„ ſhould be ſo imprudently diſſolved.“ Mr. St. John replied 
ſomewhat warmly, that „ alli was well: that things muſt 
« grow worle, before they would grow better; and that that 
c parliament would never have done what was requiſite.” 
This parliament being diſſolved, Mr. Hyde was choſen for 


Saltaſh i in Cornwall in the long parliament, which began the 
zd of November the ſame year, where his abilities began to 
be taken public notice of; and when the commons prepared 


a charge againſt the lord chief baron Davenport, baron 
Weſton, and baron Trevor, Mr. Hyde was ſent up with the 
impeachment to the lords, to whom he made a moſt excel- 
lent ſpeech. It begins thus: My lords, there cannot be 


% a greater inſtance of a ſick and languiſhing common- 
« wealth, than the buſineſs of this day. Good God ! how 


ce have the guilty theſe late years been puniſhed, when the 


ee judges themſelves. have bcen ſuch delinquents ? It is no 


„ marvel, that an irregular, extravagant, arbitrary power, 
© like a torrent, hath broken in upon us, when our banks and 
& our bulwarks, the la ys, were in the cuſtody of ſuch per- 

ſons. 
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© ſons. Men, who had left their innocence, could not pre- 
« ſerve their courage; nor could we look that they, who 
* had fo viſibly. undone us, themſelves ſhould have the vir- 
tue or credit to reſcue us from the oppreſſion of other men. 
« It was ſaid by one, who always ſpoke excellently, that 
the twelve judges were like the twelve lions under the throne 
© of Solomon;* under the throne of obedience, but yet 
& lions. Your lordſhips ſhall this day hear of fix, who, be 
they what they will elſe, were no lions: who upon vulgar 
« fear delivered up their precious forts, they were truſted 
with, almoſt without aſſault, and in a tame eaſy trance 
of flattery and ſervitude, loſt and forfeited, ſhamefully 
« forfeited, that reputation, awe, and reverence, which the 
& wiſdom, courage, and gravity of their venerable prede- 
* ceflors had contracted and faſtened to the places they now 
© hold; and even rendered that ftudy and profeſſion, which 
« in all ages hath been, and, I hope, now ſhall be of ho- 
tc nourable eſtimation, ſo contemptible and vile, that had not 
* this bleſſed day come, all men would have had that quarrel 
ce to the law itſelf, which Marius had to the Greek tongue, 
e who thought it a mockery to learn that language, the 
6c maſters whereof lived in bondage under others. And J 
appeal to theſe unhappy gentlemen themſelves, with what 
a ſtrange negligence, ſcorn, and indignation, the faces of 
6 all men, even of the meaneſt, have been directed towards 
& them, fince, to call it no worſe, that fatal declenſion of 
« their underſtanding in thoſe judgments, of which they 
* ſtand here charged before your lordſhips.“ The concluſion 
runs thus: If the excellent, envied conſtitution of this 
„ kingdom hath been of late diſtempered, your lordſhips ſee 
& the cauſes. If the ſweet harmony between the king's 
„protection and the ſubjects obedience hath unluckily ſuf- 
« fered interruption ; if the royal juſtice and honour of the 
«© beſt of kings have been miſtaken by his people; if the 
duty and affection of the moſt faithful and loyal nation 
« have been ſuſpected by their gracious ſovereign; if by 
„ theſe miſrepreſentations, and theſe miſunderſtandings, the 
king and people have been robbed of the delight and com- 
&© fort of each other, and the bleſſed peace of this ifland 
ee been ſhaken and frightened into tumults and commotions, 


« into the poverty, though not into the rage, of war, as 4 


| ; - ſhs 
„people prepared for deſtruction and deſolation; theſe are 1 
« the men actively or paſſively, by doing or not doing, who Hit. Col- 


have brought this upon us: Miſera ſervitus falſo pax vo- 
« catur; ubi judicia deficiunt, incipit bellum.“ 
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But though Mr. Hyde was very zealous for redreſſing the 
grievances of the nation, he was no leſs ſo for the ſecurity of 
the eſtabliſhed church, and the honour of the crown. When 
a bill was brought in to take away the biſhops vote in par- 
liament, and to leave them out of all commiſſions of the 
peace, or any thing that had relation to temporal affairs, 
he was very earneſt for throwing it out, and ſaid, that 
from the time that parliaments begun, biſhops had always 
e been a part of it; that if they were taken out, there was 
& no body left to repreſent the clergy ; which would intro- 
«* duce another piece of injuſtice, which no other part of 
« the kingdom could complain of, who being all repreſent- 
« ed in parliament were bound to ſubmit to whatever was 
© enacted there, becauſe it was, upon the matter, with their 
„ own conſent: whereas if the bill was carried, there was 
Enid. of he nobody left to repreſent the clergy, and yet they muſt be 
Rebellion, „ bound by their determination.” Mr. Hyde was one of 
P. iii. the committee, employed to prepare the charge againſt the 
earl of Strafford : but as ſoon as he ſaw the unjuſtifiable and 
unreaſonable violence, with which the proſecution was puſh- 
| ed, he left them, and oppoſed the bill of attainder warmly. 
He was afterwards appointed a manager at the conference 
with the houſe of lords, for aboliſhing the court of York, 
. whereof that earl had been ſeveral years preſident ; and was 
chairman alſo of ſeveral other committees, appointed upon 
the moſt important occaſions, as long as he continued his 
: preſence among them. But when they began to put in exe- 
e Me. cution their ordinance, for raiſing the militia againſt his ma- 
morials, jeſty, Mr. Hyde being perſuaded that this was an act of 
&c. p. 62, open rebellion, left them; and they felt the blow given to 
—_— their authority by his abſence ſo ſenſibly, that, in their in- 
bellion, ſtructions ſbortly after to the earl of Eſſex their general, he 
B. vi, was excepted with a few others from any grace or tavour. 
He withdrew to the king at York, having firlt obtained 
the great ſeal to be ſent thither on May 20, 1642: and up- 
on his arrival, was taken into the greateſt confidence, 
though he was not under any character in the court for ſome 
months. But, towards the Jatter end of the year, upon the 
promotion of Sir John Colepepper to be maſter of the rolls, 
he ſucceeded him in the chancellorſhip of the Exchequer, 
and the ſame year was knighted, and made a privy coun- 
cellor. With theſe characters he ſat in the parliament aſ- 
ſembled at Oxford in January 1643; and in 1644, was one 
of the king's commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, * 
| ong 
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long after this, the king ſending the prince of Wales into Lives of 
the weſt, to have the ſuperintendency of the affairs there, 2 
Sir Edward Hyde was appointed to attend his highneſs, and ge. vol. i. 


to be of his council: where he entered, by his majeſty's com- p- = Lond, 


mand, into a correſpondence with the marquis of Ormond, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland. Upon the declining of the 
king's cauſe, he with the lords Capel and Colepepper failed 
from Pendennis caſtle in Cornwall to Scilly, and thence to 
Jerſey, where he arrived in March 1645; but being greatly 
diſguſted at the prince's removal thence the following year 
to France, he obtained leave to ſtay in that iſtand. His diſ- 
guſt at the prince's removal into France is ſtrongly expreſſed 
in the following letter to the duke of Ormond : 


« My Lord, 

 « Your lordſhip hath been long ſince informed, whither my 
& lord Digby attended the prince, and from thence have par- 
« doned my not acknowledging your grace's favour to me, 
c from the impoſſibility of preſenting it to you. I confeſs, 
c in that conjuncture of time, I thought the remove from 
<« Jerſey to Ireland to be very fit to be deliberately weighed, 
ce before attempted ; but I would have choſen it much more 
« chearfully than this that is embraced, which I hope will 
cc be a memorial to my weakneſs: for it is my misfortune 
&« to differ from thoſe, with whom J have hitherto agreed, 
© and eſpecially with my beſt friend, which I hope will not 
& render me the leſs fit for your charity, though I may be 
& for your conſideration, Indeed, there is not light enough 
& for me to ſee my way, and I cannot well walk in the 
« dark; and therefore I have deſired leave of the prince to 
ce breathe in this iſland a little for my refreſhment, till I may 
& diſcern ſome way in which I may ſerve his majeſty. I hope 


&« your lordſhip will never meet with any interruption in the Colle&ion 
c exerciſe of that devotion, which hath rendered you the f Letters 


ce envied example of three kingdoms, and that I ſhall yet 


ce find an opportunity to attend upon your lordſhip, and have Ormond by 


c the honour to be received by you in the capacity of, 
| & My Lord, your Lordſhip's, &c. 
June 22, 1646. ce Edward Hyde.“ 


We ſee here not barely a diſguſt, but even a reſentment 
ſhewn to the prince's going to Paris; the ground of which 
undoubtedly lay in the manifeſt danger his religion was there- 
by brought into from the reſtleſs endeavours of his mother; 
ſince it is notorious, that the chancellor was never upon any 

| Oo 2 to- 
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e 
tolerable terms with her majeſty, on account of his watch- 
fulneſs againſt every attempt of this kind. 

During his retirement in the iſle of Jerſey, he began to 
write his ** Hiſtory of the Rebellion,” which bad been parti- 
cularly recommended to him, and in which he was aſſiſted 
alſo by the king, who ſupplied him with ſeveral of the ma- 


terials for it. We learn from the hiſtory itſelf, that upon 


the lord Capel's waiting on the king at Hampton Court in 
1647, his majeſty writ to the chancellor a letter, in which 
he * thanked him for undertaking the work he was upon; 
and told him, he ſhould expect ſpeedily to receive ſome 
* contribution from him towards it: and within a very ſhort. 
time afterwards, he ſent to him memorials of all that had 


_ <4. paſſed from the time he had left his majeſty at Oxford, 


& when he waited upon the prince into the weſt, to the very 
day that the king left Oxford to go to the Scots; out of which 
memorials the moſt important paſſages in the years 164.4. 


and 1645, are faithfully, collected.“ Agreeably to this, 


the ninth book opens with declaring, that“ the work was 
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« firſt undertaken with the king's approbation, and by his 
" encouragement ; z and particularly, that many important 
points were tranſmitted to the author by the king's imme- 
& diate direction and order, even after he was in the hands 
and power of the enemy, out of his own memorials and 


«© journals.” So much for the exact time, when this hiſtory 


was begun; and now we are upon the ſubject, we may as 
well fix the time, when it was finiſhed, which may be done 
to the ſame degree of exactneſs, from the dedication of our 
author's “ Survey of the Leviathan, wherein he addrefles 
himſelf to king Charles II. in theſe terms.“ As ſoon as J 
& had finiſhed a work, at leaſt recommended, if not en- 
joined, to me by your bleſſed father, and approved, and, 
in ſome degree, peruſed by your majeſty, I could not 
ce think of,” &c. This dedication is dated Moulins, May 
10, 1673; whence it appears, that the hiſtory was not com- 
pleated till the beginning of that, or the latter end of the 
preceding year. And this may account for thoſe paſſages in 
it, where facts are related which happened long after the 
Reftoration; as for inſiance, that * Sir John Digby lived 
« many years after the king's: return” and that the © Earl 
e of Sandwich's expedition was neve: forgiven him by ſome 
& men:“ which, we fee, might very conſiſtently be ob- 


ſerved in this hiſtory, though that carl did not loſe his life 
4 
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About the middle of May 1648, Sir Edward received a 
letter from the queen to call him to Paris; where, after the 
king's death, he was continued both in his ſeat at the privy 
council, and in his office of the exchequer, by king Charles 
II. In November 1649, he was ſent by the king with lord 
Cottington embaſſador extraordinary into Spain, to apply for 
that monarch's aſſiſtance in the recovery of his crown; but 
returned without ſucceſs in July 1651. Soon after his ar- 
rival, the king gave him an account of his eſcape after the 
battle of Worceſter, in that unfortunate expedition to Scot- 
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land, which had been undertaken during Sir Edward's ab- Rebellion, 


ſence, and much againſt his judgment. He now reſided forb. xiii, 


ſome time at Antwerp, but left no means unattempted, by 
letters and meſſages to England, for compaſling the Reſtora- 
tion; wherein, however, he ſolely relied upon. the epiſcopal 
party. In 1653, he was accuſed of holding a correſpon- 
dence with Cromwell, but being declared innocent by the 
king, was afterwards ſecretary of ſtate. More attempts 
were made to ruin him with the king; but in vain; for in 
1657, he was made lord high chancellor of England. Upon 
the Reſtoration, as he had been one of the greateſt ſharers in 
his maſter's ſufferings, ſo he had a proportionable ſhare in his 
glory. Beſides the poſt of lord chancellor, in which he was 
continued, he was choſen chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 


ford in October 1660 ; and the November following created woog's 


a peer, by the title of baron Hyde of Hindon, in Wiltſhire ; Athens 
to which were added, in April the year following, the titles Oxon. 


of vifcount Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, and earl of Clarendon 
in Wiltſhire. Theſe honours, great as they were, were 
however not a whit greater than his merit. He had, upon 
the Reſtoration, ſhewn great prudence, juſtice and modera- 


tion, in ſettling the juſt boundaries between the prerogative 


of the crown and the liberties of the people. He had re- 
duced much confuſion into order, and adjuſted many claſhing 
intereſts, where property was concerned. He had endea- 
voured to make things eaſy to the preſbyterians and male- 
contents by the act of indemnity, and to ſatisty the royaliſts 
by the act of uniformity. But it is not poſſible to ſtand many 
years in a ſituation ſo much diſtinguiſhed as his. was, without 
becoming the object of envy; which being the natural pa- 
rent of malice, created him ſuch enemies, as both wiſhed 
and attempted his ruin, and at laſt effected it. | 
In the mean time nothing perhaps contributed more, if ſo 
much, to inflame this paſſion againſt him than the incident 


of his eldeſt daughter's marriage with the duke of York, 
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which came out in a few months after the king's return» 

She had been one of the maids of honour to the princeſs 

royal Henrietta, ſome time during the exile, when the duke 

_ p fell in love with her ; and being diſappointed by the defeat of 

the duke of Sir George Booth, in a deſign he had formed of coming with 

Ormond, ſome forces to England in 1659, he went to Breda, where 

1835 Pe his ſiſter then reſided. Spending ſome weeks there, he took 

this opportunity, as biſhop Burnet tells us, of ſolliciting miſs 

Hyde to a compliance without marriage; but ſhe managed 

the matter with ſuch addreſs, that in the concluſion he mar- 

ried her, the 4th of November that year, with all poffible 

ſecrecy, and unknown to her father, After their arrival in 

Hiſt. of his England, growing big with child and near her time, ſhe 

pt; called upon the duke to own his marriage ; and though he 

v. Is endeavoured to draw her from claiming him both by great pro- 

miſes and great threatnings, yet ſhe had the ſpirit and wiſdom 

to tell him, She would have it known that ſhe was his wife, 

* let him uſe her afterwards as he pleaſed,” The king or- 

dered ſome biſhops and judges to peruſe the proofs of her. mar- 

riage; and they reporting, that it was according to the doc- 

trine of the goſpel and the law of England, he told his bro- 

ther, that he muſt live with her whom he had made his wife, 

and at the ſame time very generouſly preſerved the honour of 

. an excellent ſervant, who had not at firſt been privy to it, aſ- 

England, ſuting him, that * this accident ſhould not leſſen the eſteem 
ad annum, 6 and favour he had for him.“ - 

2660, Ihe firſt open attack upon him was made by the earl of 

Briſtol ; who, in 1663, exhibited againſt him a charge of 

high treaſon to the houſe of lords. There had been a long 

courſe of friendſhip both in proſperity and adverſity between 

the chancellor and the earl of Briſtol; but they gradually fal- 

ling into different meaſures upon the account of religion and 

politicks, and the chancellor refuſing a ſmall boon, as the 

earl took it to be, which was ſaid to be the paſſing a patent in 

Lives of the favour of a court lady, the latter thought himſelf ſo diſ- 

Lord Chan; obliged, that he let looſe his fiery temper, and reſoived upon 

cetlors, c. nothing but revenge. The ſubſtance of the whole accuſa- 

Pe 97 tion was as follows:“ That, the chancellor being in place 

of higheſt truſt and confidence with his majeſty, and hav- 

e ing arrogated a ſupreme direction in all things, had, with 

a traiterous intent to draw contempt upon his majeſty's 

_ «© perſon, and to alienate the affections of his ſubjects, 

t abuſed the ſaid truſt in manner following. 1. He had 

« endeavoured to alienate the hearts of his majeſty's ſub- 

“ jects, by artificially inſinuating to his creatures and de- 
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pendents, that his majeſty was inclined to popery, and 
deſigned to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. 2. He had ſaid 
to ſeveral perſons of his majeſty's privy council, that his 
majeſty was dangerouſly corrupted in his religion, and in- 


clined to popery : that perſons of that religion had ſuch acceſs - 
and ſuch credit with him, that unleſs there were a careful 


eye had upon it, the proteſtant religion would be over- 
thrown in this kingdom. 3. Upon his majeſty's admit- 
ing Sir Henry Bennet to be ſecretary of ſtate in the place 
of Sir Edward Nicholas, he ſaid, that his majeſty had 
given 10,0001. to remove a zealous proteſtant, that he 


might bring into that place a concealed papiſt. 4. In pur- 


ſuance of the ſame traiterous deſign, ſeveral friends and 
dependents of his have ſaid aloud, that © were it not for 
my lord chancellor's ſtanding in the gap, popery would 
be introduced into this kingdom.“ 5. That he had per- 
ſuaded the king, contrary to his reaſons, to allow his name 
to be uſed to the pope and ſeveral cardinals, in the follicita- 
tion of a cardinal's cap for the lord Aubigny, great almoner 
to the queen: in order to effect which, he had employed 
Mr. Richard Bealing, a known papiſt, and had likewiſe 
applied himſelf to ſeveral popiſh prieſts and jeſuits to the 
ſame purpoſe, promiſing great favour to the papiſts here, 
in caſe it ſhould be effected. 6. That he had likewiſe 
promiſed to ſeveral papiſts, he would do his endeavour, 
and ſaid, he hoped to compaſs taking away all penal 
laws againſt them ;* to the end they might preſume and 
grow vain upon his patronage ; and by their publiſhing 


their hopes of toleration, encreaſe the ſcandal deſigned by 


him to be raiſed againſt his majeſty throughout the king- 
dom. 7. That being intruſted with the treaty between 
his majeſty and his royal conſort the queen, he con- 
cluded it upon articles ſcandalous and dangerous to the 
proteſtant religion. Moreover, he brought the king and 
queen together without any ſettled agreement about the 
performance of the marriage rites; whereby, the queen 
refuſing to be married by a proteſtant prieſt, in caſe of her 
being with child, either the ſucceſſion ſhould be made un- 
certain for want of the due rites of matrimony, or elſe his 
majeſty be expoſed to a ſuſpicion of having been married 
in his own dominions by a Romiſh prieft. 8. That hav- 
ing endeavoured to alienate the hearts of the king's ſub- 
jects upon the ſcore of religion, he endeavoured to make 
uſe of all his ſcandals and jealouſies, to raiſe to himſelf 
a popular applauſe- of being the zealous upholder of the 
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cc proteſtant religion, &c. 9. That he farther endeavoured 
6 toalienate the hearts of the king's ſubjects, by venting in 
« his own diſcourſe, and thoſe of his emiſſaries, opprobrious 
« ſcandals againſt his majeſty's perſon and courſe of life; 
& ſuch as are not fit to be mentioned, unleſs neceflity ſhall 
«& require it. 10. That he endeavoured to alienate the af- 
& fections of the duke of York rom his majeſty, by ſug- 
<« geſting to him, that © his majeſty intended to legitimate 
ce the duke of Monmouth,” 11. That he had perſuaded the 
& king, againſt the advice of the lord general, to withdraw 
& the Engliſh. garriſons out of Scotland, and demoliſh all 
ce the forts built there, at ſo vaſt a charge to this kingdom; 
& and all without expecting the advice of the parliament of 
6 England. 12., That he endeavoured to alienate his ma- 
& jeſty's affections and eſteem from the preſent parliament, 
& by telling him, that © there never was ſo weak and in- 
& conſiderable a houſe of lords, nor. never ſo weak and 
* heady a houſe of commons; and particularly, that * it 
5 was N to ſell Dunkirk, than be at their mercy for want 
& of money.. 13. That contrary to a known law made 
ce Jaft ſeſſion, by which money was given and applied for 
& maintaining Dunkirk, he adviſed and effected the ſale of 
& the ſame to the French king. 14. That he had, con- 
« trary to law, inriched himſelf and his treaſurers by the 
& ſale of offices. 15. That he had converted to his own 
“ uſe vaſt ſums of publick money, raiſed in Ireland by way 
< of ſubſidy, private and public benevolences, and other- 
« wiſe given and intended to defray the charge of the go- 
% vernment in that kingdom. 16. That having arrogated 
& to himſelf a ſupreme direction of all his majeſty's fairs, 


„he had prevailed to have his majeſty's cuſtoms farmed at 
& a lower rate than others offered; and that by perſons, 


Lives of the ce with ſome of whom he went a ſhare, and other parts of 
Lord Chan- 


cellors, &c. 


& money reſulting from his majeſty's revenue.“ 
A charge urged with ſo much anger and inconſiſtency as | 
this was, it is eaſy to imagine, could not capitally affect 
him; on the contrary, we Pad. that the proſecution ended 
greatly to the honour of the chancellor; notwithſtanding 
which, his enemies advanced very conſiderably by it in their 
deſign, to make him lef: gracious to his maſter, leſs reſpect- 
ed in parliament, and leſs beloved by the people. The build- 
ing of a magnificent houſe, which was begun in the follow- 
ing year 1664, furniſhed freſh matter for obloquy. “ The 
„ king, ſays bil;ap Burnet, had granted him a large piece 
5s of ground near St. James's palace to build upon, He 
I | cc in- 
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t intended a good ordinary houſe; but not underſtanding 
e theſe matters himſelf, he put the management of it into 
& the hands, of others, who run him to a vaſt expence of 
«© above 50,0001, three times as much as he had deſigned-to 
lay out upon it. During the war, and in the plague year, . 
© he had about 300 men at work; which he thought would 
© have been an acceptable thing, when ſo many men were 
“ kept at work, and ſo much money as was daily paid circu- 
*© lated about. But it had a contrary effect; it raiſed a great 
c“ outcry againſt him. Some called it Dunkirk Houſe, in- 
te timating that it was built by his ſhare of the price of Dun- 
& kirk; others called it Holland Houſe, becauſe he was be- 
& lieved to be no friend to the war, ſo it was given out he 
© had the money from the Dutch. It was viſible, that in 
« a time of public calamity, he was building a very noble 
% palace. Another accident was, that before the war there 
« were ſome deſigns on foot for the repairing of St. Paul's, 
% and many ſtones. were, brought thither for the purpoſe. 
<< That project was laid aſide; upon which he bought the 


* ſtones, and made uſe of them in building his own houſe, 1g. of le 
This, how flight ſoever it may ſeem to be, yet had aownTimes, 


& great effect by the management of his enemies.” To the v. 1. 
biſhop's remark it may be added, that this ſtately pile was 
not finiſhed till 1667; ſo that it ſtood a growing monu- 
ment for the popular odium to feed upon, almoſt the whole 
interval between his firſt and his laſt impeachment; and to 
aggravate and ſpread that odium, there was publiſhed a moſt 
virulent ſatirical ſong, intitled, © Clarendon's Houſe-warm- 
< ing,” conſiſting of many ſtanza's, to which, by way of 


ſing at the tail, was added the following clumſy but bitter- Ce 8 
, — 2 22 | 


epigram : % fel ur we Clare 


Of Paul beguiled of his ſtones. 2 
Here lie the golden briberies / Hor i b 
Of many ruined families. 


Here lies the Cavalier's debenture wall, H. e 2-e- 
Fixed on an eccentric baſis: SSA. ex; 

Here's Dunkirk town and Tangier hall, g 

The queen's marriage and all, 


The Dutchmens Templum Pacis. 
| In 


* 
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| TA > Aero, Ae 7 Ha artcan. 
Here lie the ſacred bones A DEL, 72 AS | ({aren- | 
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In Auguft 1657, he was removed from his poſt of lord 
chancellor, and in November following impeached by the 
houſe of commons of high treaſon and other crimes and 
miſdemeanors : upon which, in the beginning of December, 
he retired to France, and on the 19th an act of baniſhment 
was: paſſed againſt him. Mr. Eachard obſerves, that © it 
e has been often admired, that the king ſhould not only con- 
* ſent to diſcard, but ſoon after. baniſh a friend, who had 
cc been as honeſt and faithful to him as the beſt, and perhaps 
«© more uſeful and ſerviceable, than any he had everemployed ; 
* which ſurely could never have been brought to bear with- 
& out innumerable enviers and enemies.” But to conceive 
how theſe were raiſed, we need only remember, that during 
the height of his grandeur, which continued two years after 
the Reſtoration without any rivalſhip. as well as the reſt of - 
his miniſtry, he manifeſted an inflexible ſteadineſs to the 
conſtitution of the church of England, in equal oppoſition to 
the papiſts on one fide, and the diſſenters on the other; ſo 
that none of theſe could ever be reconciled to him or his 
proceedings. Yet at firſt he ſeemed fo forward to make a 
coalition of all parties, that the cavaliers and ſtrict church- 
men thought themſelves much neglected; and many of them 
upon that account, though unjuſtly, entertained inſuperable 
prejudices againſt him, and joined with the greateſt of his 
enemies. But the circumſtances, which were ſuppoſed to 
weaken his intereſt with, and at length make him trouble- 
ſome and diſagreeable to the king, were rather of a perſonal 
nature, and ſuch as concerned the king and him only. It 
is allowed on all hands, that the chancellor was not without 
the pride of conſcious virtue; ſo that his perſonal behaviour 
was accompanied with a ſort of gravity and haughtineſs, 
which ſtruck a very difagreeable awe into a court filled with 
licentious perſons of both ſexes. He often took the liberty to 
give ſuch reproofs to theſe perſons of mirth and gallantry, 
as was very unacceptable to them; and ſometimes thought 


it his duty to adviſe the king himſelf in ſuch a manner, that 


they took advantage of him, and as he paſſed in court, 
would often ſay to his majeſty, There goes your ſchool- 
* maſter.” The chief of theſe was the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had a ſurprizing talent of ridicule and buffoonery ; 
and that he might make way for his ruin, by bringing him 
firſt into contempt, he often ated and mimicked the chan- 
cellor in the preſence of the king, walking ftately with a 
pair of bellows before him for the purſe, and colonel Titus 
carrying a fire · ſnovel on his - ſhoulder for the mace: with 
which 
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which ſort of banter and farce the king, ſays Mr. Eachard, h 
was too much delighted and captivated. "Theſe, with ſome 
more ſerious of the popiſh party, aſſiſted by the ſollicitations 
of the ladies of pleaſure, made ſuch daily impreſſions upon 
the king, that he at laſt gave way, and became willing, and 
even pleaſed to part both from his perſon and ſervices. It 
was alſo believed, that the king had ſome private reſentments 
againſt him, as checking of thoſe who were too forward in 
loading the crown with prerogative and revenue; and par= «© 

ticularly we are told, that he had countermined the king in 
a grand deſign, which he had to be divorced from the queen, 2 — 42. 
under pretences, that ſhe had been pre- engaged to another Fd ne 
<« perſon, or, that ſhe was incapable of bearing children,” 2 
The perſon deſigned to ſupply her place was Mrs. Stuart, Ze „ 
a beautiful young lady, who was related to the king, and e A 1 
had ſome office under the queen. The chancellor, to pre- Ae be. 
vent this, ſent for the duke of Richmond, who was of the. 
ſame name, and ſeeming to be ſorry, that a perſon of his  . 
worth and relation to his majeſty ſhould receive no marks A tw ee. 
of his favour, adviſed him to marry this lady, as the moſt 
likely means to advance himſelf. The young nobleman, 
liking the perſon, followed his advice, made immediate ap- 
plication to the lady, who was ignorant of the king's inten- 
tions, and in a few days married her. The king thus diſap- 
pointed, and ſoon after informed how the match was brought 
about, baniſhed the duke and his new dutcheſs from court, 
reſerving his reſentment againſt the chancellor to a more 
convenient opportunity. Be this as it will, the private rea- 
ſons of the king's abandoning the chancellor were expreſſed in 
a letter to the duke of Ormond, then in Ireland ; which the 
king wrote to that duke for his ſatisfaction, knowing him to 
be the chancellor's friend. Mr. Eachard obſerves, that, this 
letter was never publiſhed, nor would a copy of it be granted ; 
but that he had been told the ſubſtance of it more than once 
by thoſe who had read it; and the principal reaſon there 
given by the king was, The Chancellor's intolerable tem- 
6 per.“ 

Before his departure from the kingdom, he drew up an 
apology in a petition to the houſe of lords, in which he vin- 

dicated himſelf from any way contributing to the late miſcar- 

riages, in ſuch a manner, as laid the blame at the ſame time 

upon others. The lords received it on the 3d of December, 

and ſent two of the judges to acquaint the commons with 
it, defiring a conference. The duke of Buckingham, who 
was plainly aimed at in the petition, delivered it to the com- 

| mons, 
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mons, and with his uſual way of inſult and ridicule, ſaid, 


64 


(C 


The lords have commanded me to deliver to you this ſcan- 


dalous and ſeditious paper ſent from the earl of Clarendon. 


* They bid me preſent it to you, and defire you in a con- 


ce 
6 
c 


venient time to ſend it to them again; fer it has a ſtyle 
which they are in love with, and therefore deſire to keep 
it.” Upon the reading of it in that houſe, it was voted 


to be © ſcandalous, malicious, and a reproach to the juſtice 
cc 


2, 


of the nation;“ whereupon they moved the lords, that it 


Clarendon, Might be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, which 


was ordered and executed accordingly. ' The chancellor re- 
tired to Rouen in Normandy ; and in the year following his 
life was attempted at Eureux near that city by a body of ſea- 
men, in ſuch an outrageous manner, that he very difficultly 
eſcaped with it. In the Bodleian library at Oxford, there is 
an original letter from Mr, Oliver Long, dated at Eureux, 
April 26, 1668, to Sir William Cromwell ſecretary of ſtate, 

where the following account is given of this aſſault. As 


ce 
* 
cc 


I. was travelling from Rouen towards Orleans, it was my 
fortune, April 23, to overtake the earl of Clarendon, 


then in his unhappy and unmerited exile, who was going 


towards Bourbon, but took up his lodgings at à private 
hotel in a ſmall walled town called Eureux, ſome leagues 
from Rouen. l, as moſt Engliſh gentlemen did to ſo 
valuable a patriot, went to pay him a viſit near ſupper- 
time; when he was, as uſual, very civil to me. Before 
ſupper was done, twenty or thirty Engliſh ſeamen and 
more came and demanded entrance at the great gate; 
which being ſtrongly barred, kept them out for ſome time. 
But in a ſhort ſpace they broke it, and preſently drove all 
they found, by their advantage of numbers, into the earl's 
chamber; whence, by the aſſiſtance of only three ſwords 
and piſtols, we kept them out for halt an hour, in which 
diſpute many of us were wounded by their ſwords and 
piſtols, whereof they had many. To conclude, they 
broke the windows and the doors, and under the conduct 
of one Howard an Iriſhman, who has three brothers, as [ 
am told, in the king of England's ſervice, and an enſign in the 
company of canoneers, they quickly found the earl in his 


bed, not able to ſtand by the violence of the gout ; whence, 


after they had given him many blows with their ſwords 
and ſtaves, mixed with horrible curſes and oaths, they 
dragged him on the ground into the middle of the yard; 
where they encompaſſed him around with their ſwords, 
and after they had told him in their own language, * 
© he 
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„he had ſold the kingdom, and robbed: them of their pay, 

„Howard commanded them all, as one man, to run their 
„ {words through his body. But what difference aroſe among 
e themſelves before they could agree, God above, who alone 
& ſent this ſpirit of diſſenſion, only knows. In this interval 
c their lieutenant, one Swaine, came and diſarmed them. 
«« Sixteen of the ringleaders were put into priſon ; and many 
© of thoſe things which they had rifled from him, found 
« again, which were reſtored, and of great value. Mon- 
ce ſieur La Fonde, a great man belonging to the king of 
&« France's bed-chamber, ſent to conduct the earl on his 
* way hither, was ſo deſperately wounded in the head, that 
ce there were little hopes of his life. Many of theſe aſſaſſins 
« were grievouſly wounded, and this action is ſo much re- 
<« ſented. by all here, that many of theſe criminals will 
meet with an -% equal to his merit. Had we been ſuf- 
& ficiently provided with fire- arms, we had infallibly done 
* ourſelves juſtice on them; however, we fear not but the 
„ Jaw will ſupply our defect. | 

Being greatly afflicted with the gout, and finding himſelf not 
ſecure in that part of France, he went in the ſummer to Mont- 
pelier, where recovering his health to a good degree, he con- 
tinued three or four years. In 1672, he reſided at Moulins, 
and removing thence to Rouen, died on the gth of Decem- 
ber 1673, in that city; from whence his body was brought 
to England, and interred on the North fide of king Henry 
VIIth's chapel in Weſtminſter Abbey. He was twice mar- 
ried: firſt to Anne, daughter of Sir Gregory Ayloffe of 
Robſon in Wiltſhire, knt. and this lady dying without iſſue, 
to Frances, daughter, and at length -heir to Sir Thomas 
Ayleſbury, bart. in July 1634; by whom he had four ſons 
and two daughters. Anne his eldeſt daughter was married, 
as we have already obſerved, to the duke of York, by which 


match ſhe became mother to two daughters Mary and Anne, 


who were ſucceſſively queens of England. Beſides theſe, 
ſhe brought the duke four ſons and three daughters, who all 
died in their infancy. The laſt was born February the gth 
1670-1, and her mother deceaſed the 31ſt of March follow- 
ing ; having alittle before her death changed her religion, to 
the great grief of her father, who on that occaſion wrote a 


moſt pathetic. letter to her, and another to the duke her Li 


conſort. 0 
Befides the Hiſtory of the Rebellion” already mentioned, 


the chancellor wrote ſeveral other pieces theological as well as 
political, In 1672, while he reſided at Moulins, he wrote 
| | his 
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his © Animadverſions upon Mr. Creſſy's book, intitled, 
« Fanaticiſm fanatically imputed to the catholic church by 
« Dr. Stillingfleet, and the imputation refuted and retorted 
% by J. C.“ He is ſuppoſed to have been led to this work 
from the knowledge he had of Mr. Crefly, by means of an ac- 
quaintance commenced at Oxford, where that gentleman was 
his contemporary ; and a motive of a fimilar nature might 
probably induce him to draw up his“ Survey of Mr. Hobbes's 
& Leviathan,” which he dedicated the year following to 
wang — Charles II. from the ſame place. He wrote alſo ſome things 
oY, 'of a ſmaller kind, which have been collected and publiſhed 
with his Miſcellaneous Tracts.“ And, laſtly, in 1759 
; were publiſhed ** An Account of his own life from his birth 
A+ 2 ge ty the reſtoration in 1660 z and a continuation of the 
« ſame, and of his Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion, from 
4 the reſtoration to his baniſhment in 1667.” Written by 
A or ,es himſelf; and printed in one volume, folio, and three in 8gvo. 
ger e —trom his original MS. given to the univerſity of Oxford by 


3 — ; his heirs. 


* HV DE, (Dr. TnouAs) a moſt learned Engliſh writer, 
was ſon of Mr. Ralph Hyde, miniſter of Billingſley near 
Bridgenorth in Shropſhire, and born there upon the 29th of 
June 1636. Having a ſtrong inclination for the Oriental 
languages from his youth, he ſtudied them firſt under his 
father; and afterwards, in 1652, being admitted of King's 
college in Cambridge, he became acquainted with Mr. 
Abraham Wheelock, who being an admirable linguiſt, en- 
couraged him to proſecute his ſtudy of them there. By him 
Dr. Hyde, when he had been at Cambridge little more than 
a year, was ſent to London, and recommended to the learned 

Mr. Brian Walton, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, as a per- 
ſon very capable of helping him in that arduous work the 
Polyglot Bible, in which he was then engaged. Dr. Hyde 
did him great ſervices; for beſides his attendance in the cor- 
rection of it, he ſet forth the Perſian Pentateuch. He tranſ- 
cribed it out of the Hebrew characters, in which it was firſt 

printed at Conſtantinople, into the proper Perſian characters; 
which by archbiſhop Uſher was then judged impoſſible to 
have been done by a native Perſian, becauſe one Hebrew 
letter frequently anſwered to diverſe Perſian letters, which 
were difficult to be known. He tranſlated it likewiſe into 

Latin. What he did farther in the Polyglot, is ſpecified by 
the editor in theſe words: Nec prætereundus eſt D. Thomas 
„Hyde, ſummæ ſpei juvenis, qui in linguis Orientalibus 

g 4 J | | (e ſupra 
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© ſupra ætatem magnos progreſſus fecit, quorum ſpecimina 
s dedit tum in Arabibus, Syriacis, Perficis, &c, corrigen- 


dis, tum in Pentateucho Perſico characteribus Perſicis de- p. 
* ſcribendo, qui antea ſolis Hebraicis extitit, ejuſque verſio- Polyglot. 


nem Latinam concinnando.“ 

In the year 1658, he went to the univerſity of Oxford, 
and was admitted a ſtudent of Queen's college, where he was 
ſoon after made Hebrew reader. The year after, Richard 
Cromwell, then chancellor of that univerſity, directed his 
letters to the delegates thereof, ſignifying, that Mr. Hyde 
« was of full ſtanding, ſince his admiſſion into the uni- 
« verſity of Cambridge, for the degree of maſter of arts, 
& and that he had given public teſtimony of his more than 
« ordinary abilities and learning in the Oriental languages; 
upon which they made an order, that he ſhould accumulate 
that degree, by reading only a lecture in one of the Oriental 
languages in the ſchools: and having accordingly read upon 


the Perſian tongue, he was created maſter of arts on the 13th pagi 
of April 1659. Soon after he was made under-keeper of Oxon. v. ii. 


the Bodleian library, upon the ejection of the famous Mr. 
Henry Stubbe; and behaved himſelf ſo well in this employ- 
ment, that when the office of head-keeper became vacant, 
he was elected into it with the unanimous approbation of 


* concerning the longitude and latitude of the fixed ſtars,” 
with notes. This Ulugh Beig was a great Tartar monarch, 
the ſon of Shahrokh, and the grandſon of Timur Beig, or, 
as we commonly call him, Tamerlane. In the preface he 
informs us, that the great occupations of government hin- 
« dered him from performing in perſon, ſo much as he 
& would have done towards the compleating this uſeful work; 
c but that he relied chiefly on his miniſter Salaheddin, and 


that he dying, before the work was finiſhed, his collegue 


4 Gaiatheddin Giamſhid, and his fon Ali al Couſhi were 
6 afterwards employed, who put the laſt hand to it.” It 
was written' originally in the Arabic tongue, but afterwards 
tranſlated twice into the Perſian. 

About this time Dr. Hyde became known to the honour- 
able and moſt excellent Mr. Robert Boyle, to whom he was 
very uſeful in communicating from Oriental writers ſeveral 
particulars, relating to chymiſtry, phyſic, and natural hiſto- 
ry. In October 1666, he was collated to a prebend in the 


church of Saliſbury, In 1674, he publiſhed 44 A Catalogue &c. 


of the books in the Bodleian library.” In 1678, he _ 
| the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the univerſity. In the year 1665, he publiſhed a Latin 4: fe, a + } 


tranſlation from the Perfian of Ulugh Beig's “ Obſervations i Le, 47 
Don 16 48 


„„ | 

the archdeaconry of Glouceſter conferred upon him by the 

| biſhop of that ſee; and in r682, took his doctor of divini- 

| Wood, &c. ty's degree. On the 22d of December 1691, he was ele- 

&ed Arabic profeſſor, on the death of the juſtly celebrated 

| Dr. Edward Pocock; and the ſame year publiſhed the 

2 Hen e Itinera Mundi” of Abraham Peritſol, the ſon of Mor- 

: decai Peritſol, a very learned jew. This was done to fupply 

in fome meaſure the Arabic geography of Abulfeda, which, 

at the requeſt of the learned Dr. John Fell, he had undertaken 

to publiſh with a Latin tranſlation : but the death of his patron 

putting an end to that work, he ſent this leſſer performance 

abroad, and dedicated it to the earl of Nottingham, then ſe- 

cretary of ſtate, in hopes it might excite a ſtronger curioſit) 

| amongſt the learned to ſearch into this branch of literature. 

ec lee In the year 1692, he publiſhed his De Ludis Orientalibus 

© libriduo;” a work, which is held at preſent in very high 

eſteem; Dr. Roger Altham, Regius profeſſor of Hebrew, 

and canon of Chriſt church, being, on ſome diſpute about 

the oaths, removed from both preferments, Dr. Hyde be- 

| came poſſeſſed of them, the one being annexed to the other, 
upon the 19th of July 1697. | 2 

Three years after he had ready for the preſs, as Mr. Wood 

tells us, an excellent work, ot a ſubject very little known 

even to the learned themſelves, <* The Religion of the An- 

| „ cient Perſians: a work of profound and various erudt- 

tion, abounding with many new lights on the moſt curious 

and intereſting ſubjects, filled with authentick teſtimonies, 

which none but himſelf could bring to the public view, and 

adorned with many ingenious conjectures concerning the 

. theology, hiſtory, and learning of the Eaftern nations, 

FA Hay ene This work was printed at Oxford in the year 1700, ina 

| eee uarto, containing five hundred and fifty fix pages; and is 

| 17 Hen {ow become ſo extremely ſcarce, that it ſells from fix and 

7 „ / > thirty ſhillings to two guineas, according to the condition 

Final 46 it happens to be in, or the humour of the bookſeller who 

| gr” /4”"E* may chance to be poſſeſſed of it. The readet perhaps may be 

| curious to know a little of the particulars of a work ſo high- 

ly valued, and fo ſeldom to be met with; but the limits we 

have preſcribed to ourſelves will not ſuffer us to gratify him 

any farther, than by tranſcribing as much of the title as 

will give him a general notion of them. It runs thus: 

„ Hiſtoria Religionis Veterum Perſarum, eorumque Mago- 

« rum. Ubi etiam nova Abrahami, et Mithræ, et Veſtæ, 

et Manethis Hiſtoria, &e. Atque - Angelorum officia 

et prefecture ex Veterum Perſarum ſententia, Item Per- 

© farum 
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& ſarum annus antiquiſſimus tangitur, is 7s Giemſhid dete- 
<« pitur, verus Ts Yeſdegherd de novo proditur, is 72 Melic- 
«ſhah, is 18 Selgjük et 18 Chorzemſhad notatur, et is ng 
« Kati et rn; Oighür explicatur. Zoroaſtris vita ejuſque 
C & aliorum vaticinia de Meſſiah e Perſarum aliorumque 
ce monumentis eruuntur : Primitive opiniones de Deo et de 
* Hominum origine reſerantur : Originale Orientalis Sybillæ 
& myſterium recluditur: . x. Magorum liber Sad-dor, 
4% Zoroaſtris præcepta ſeu religionis Canones continens, e 
5. Perſico traductus exhibetur. Dantur veterum Perſarum 
&. ſcripturz et linguz, ut hz jam primo Europæ producan- 
* tur et literato orbi poſtliminio reddantur, ſpecimina. De 
6 Perſiæ ejuſdemque linguæ nominibus, deque hujus dia- 
6 lectis, et a moderna differentils ſtrictim agitur. Auctot᷑ 


* eſt Thomas Hyde S. T. D. Linguæ Hebraicz in univerſi- 


&« tate Oxon. profeſſor Regius, et ling. Arabicz profeſſor 
* Laudianus. Præmiſſo capitum Elencho accedunt Icones, 
et Appendix variarum diſſertationum.“ This work was 
dedicated to John Lord Somers, baron of Eveſham. Fo- 
reign writers, as well as thoſe of our own country, have ſpoken 
of it with equal admiration and applauſe ; and, to ſay the 
truth, if Dr. Hyde had left us no other monument of his 
ſtudies, this alone had been ſufficient to eſtabliſh and preſerve 
his reputation, as long as any taſte for Oriental learning ſhall 
remain. He publiſhed however many others, and had a 
great more ready to be publiſhed, or at leaſt in ſome for- 
wardneſs towards it: of which a catalogue is preſerved by 
Mr. Anthony Wood. But by an unaccountable fatality, as 
one well obſerves, the ſtudy of Oriental literature was at 
that time overlooked, or rather the worth of it was not ſuf- 
ficiently underſtood : the conſequence of which was, that 
this learned man's abilities, application, and ſtrong inclina- 
tion to enrich the republic of letters, with numerous ac- 
quiſitions of a moſt laborious reſearch both new and curious 
and uſeful, were neglected, till it was too late, and the 
loſs has been ever ſince, though to no purpoſe, deſervedly 
P e mo 
On the gth of April 1701, he reſigned the office of head- 
keeper of the Bodleian library, on account of his age and 
infirmities; and died the 18th of February 1702-3, at his 
lodgings in Chriſt- church, in the 67th year of his age, He 
had occupied the poſt of interpreter and ſecretary in the 
Oriental languages, during the reigns of Charles the ſecond, 
James the fecond, and king William; and, it is faid, had, 
in the courſe of this employment, made himſelf ſurpriſingly 


* 


Hit, of acquainted. with whatever regarded the policy, ceremonies, 
Furope for and cuſtoms of the Oriental nations. He was ſucceeded in 
— i his archdegconry of Glouceſter by Mr. Robert che and, 
Pointer's Which is in B enough, in the chair of Hebrew profeſſor 
Chronologi-and' canon of Chriſt-church by his predeceſſor Dr. Roger 
cal Hits AJtham, 1 s 
— Ws LOVE Las Bit FUR # 
Willis' HYGINUS, (CAtus-Jurrus) an ancient Latin writer, 
_—_ 67. who flouriſhed in the time of Auguſtus; and of whom 
n Suctonius, in the 20th chapter of his book De Illuſtribus 
« Grammaticis,” has given this account. He was a, 
<« freedman of Auguſtus, and by nation a Spaniard; though 
<« ſome think that he was an Alexandrian, and brought by 
c Czfar to Rome, when Alexandria was taken. He was a 
« diligent follower and imitator of Cornelius Alexander, 
& a celebrated Greek grammarian; and was alſo himſelf a 
„teacher at Rome. He was made bend Shear of the 
« Palatine library; was very intimate with the poet Ovid, 
4% and with Caius Licinius, à man of conſular dignity and an 
ce hiſtorian, who has taken occaſion to inform us, that he 
& died very poor, and, while he lived, was ſupported chiefly. 
«« by his generoſity.” Vaſſius aſks, who this conſular hiſto- 
rian Caius Licinus is? and thinks it ſhould. be Caius Aſinius, 
Hin, Who wrote a hiſtory of the civil wars, and was conſul with 
Lat. p. 103. Cneius Domitius Calvinus, in the year of Rome 723. 
L. Bat. _ Hyginus wrote a great many books, which are mentioned 
v0gT. by ancient writers. Gellius quotes a work of the lives and 
Lib, i, c. 14.“ actions of illuſtrious men.“ Servius, in his Commentary 
upon the ZEneid, tells us, that he wrote upon (c the Origin 
In lib, iii. and Situation of the Italian cities:“ u hich ſame, work is 
et vii. alſo mentioned by Macrobius. Gellius again mentions his 
Saturn, lib. de Commentaries upon Virgil;“ as does Macrpbius a book 
Lib. l. c. 6, © Concerning the Gods.“ He wrote alſo — about Bees and, 
Sat, 1 fl. Agriculture; and, laftly, a book of „ Genealogies,” of 
c. 4. Which he himſelf has made mention in the only work re- 
maining of him; that is, in his Poeticon Aſtronomicon 
de mundi & ſphæræ ac utriuſque partium declaratione, 
<« libris quatuor, ad M. Fabium conſeriptum.“ The firſt 
book treats of the world and of the doctrine of the ſphere; 
e ſecond of the ſigus in the Zodiac; the third gives a e 
tion and hiſtory of the conſtellations; and the fourth treats 
of ſeveral things, relating to the planets. Here, Ne 
nus deſcribes the conſtellations in the heavens, and notes the 
ſtars which belong to each, he takes occaſion to explain the 
fables of the poets from which the conſtellations ee 
4 | | PO 
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pofed originally to have taken their riſe and name; and 
hence his work ſeems to have been. called“ Poeticon 
« Aſtronomicon.“ However, it is come down to us very 
imperfet ; and all that part of it, which, as he tells us, 
treated of the Month, the Year, and the reaſons of in- 
tercalating the Months, is entirely loſt, To this is join- 
ed a Book of Fables, in which the Heathen mythology is 
reduced into a compendium : but this is alſo maimed and 
imperfect. The bet edition of theſe remains of Hygi- 
nus, is that which Munker publiſhed, together with ſome 
other pieces of antiquity upon the ſame or a ſimilar ſub- 
ject, under the title of Mythographi Latini,“ at Am- 
ſterdam in 1681, in two volumes 8vo. The third book 
of the pPoeticon Aſtronomicon,“ is adorned and illuſ- 
trated with ſeveral copper plates of the Conſtellations ele- 

antly engraved, which Grotius had publiſhed from the 

S beit but which Schetter tells us, he had. 
omitted in his edition of 1674, becauſe he knew thoſe® —_ 
ancient delineations to be very erroneous, and very ill done. Lain. 


| HYPATIA, a moſt beautiful, virtuous, and learned lady 
of antiquity, was the daughter of Theon, who governed the 
dne ſchool at Alexandria, the place of her birth and edu- 
C2 tion, in the latter part of the fourth century. Theon was 
famous with his contemporaries for his extenſive knowledge 

and learning ; but what has chiefly rendered him fo with 
polterity, is, that he was the father of Hypatia, whom, en- 
couraged by her prodigious genius, he educated not only in all 

the qualifications belonging to her ſex, but cauſed her like- 

wiſe to be inſtructed in the moſt abſtruſe ſciences. She made 

an amazing progreſs in every thing fhe was put to; and the 
things that are ſaid of her, almoſt ſurpaſs belief. Socrates, 

the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, is a witneſs, whoſe veracity can- 
not be doubted, at leaſt when he ſpeaks in favour of an hea- 

then philoſopher ; and he tells us, that Hypatia © arrived aty z, „i. 
&« ſuch a pitch of learning, as very far to exceed all the phi-c. x5. 
&« Joſophers of her time: to which Nicephorus adds, © thoſe 
« of other times.” Philoſtorgius, a third hiſtorian of theLib. xiv, Rf 


— 


me ſtamp, affirms, that“ ſhe was much ſuperior to her fa. c 14+ | 
<« ther and maſter Theon, in what regards aſtronomy :” andy, vill ö 
Suidas, who mentions two books of her writing, one “Done. 9. 3 
. * the aſtronomical, canon of Diophantus, and another on | 
cc the conics of Apollonius,” avers, that“ ſhe not only 4 1 

« exceeded her father in aſtronomy, but alſo that ſhe under- | 
£6. ſtood all the other parts of philoſophy.” But our notions In Tr. 
of Hypatia will be prodigiouſly heightened, when we _— 
| | ider 


ſider her ſucceeding her father, as ſhe actually did, in the 
government of the Alexandrian ſchool : teaching out of that 
chair, where Ammonius, Hierocles, and many great and 
celebrated philoſophers had taught; and this at a time too, 
when. men of immenſe learning abounded both at Alexan- 
dria, and in many other parts of the Roman Empire. Her 
fame was ſo extenſive, and her worth ſo univerſally acxnow- 
ledged, that we cannot wonder, if ſhe had a crowded au- 
ditory, She explained to it hearers,” ſays Socrates, . 
„ the ſeyeral ſciences, that go under the general name of 
«< philoſophy ; for which reaſon there was a confluence to 
el her, from all parts, of thoſe who made philoſophy their de- N 
ce light and ſtudy.“ One cannot repreſent to himſelf with- 
out pleaſure the flower of all the youth in Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, fitting at the feet of a very beautiful lady, for ſuch 


we. are aſſured Hypatia was, all greedily ſwallowing inſtruc- 


tion, from her mouth, and many of them' doubtleſs love. 

from her eyes: though we are not ſure, that ſhe ever liſtened ' 

- to any ſolicitations, ſince Suidas, who talks of her marriage 

with Iſidorus, yet relates at the ſame time, that ſhe died a 

Her ſcholars were as eminent as they were numerqus: one 

of whom was the celebrated Syneſius, who was fſrvards ; 
biſhop of Ptolemais, This ancient Chriſtian Platoniſt every 

where bears the. ſtrongeſt, as well as the moſt grateful teſti-' 

mony to the learning and virtue of his tutreſs; and never 

mentions her without the profoundeſt reſpect, and ſometimes 

in terms of affection coming little ſhort of adoration. In a 

letter to his brother Euoptius, * Salute,” ſays he, © the moſt 

« honoured and the 'moſt beloved of God, the PRHITLOSo- 

„e rn; and that happy ſociety, which enjoys the bleſſing 

Spif. iv. © of her divine voice.“ In another, he mentions one Egyp- 

Epift, 135. kus, who © ſucked in the ſe&ds of wiſdom from Hypatia.” _ 

In another, he expreſſes himſelf thus: I ſuppoſe theſe 

' __ « ſetters will be delivered by Peter, which he will receive 

Epiſt- 13a. cc from that ſacred hand.“ In a letter addreſſed to herſelf, 

he deſires her to direct a Hydroſcope to be made and bought 

for him, which he there deſeribes. That famous ſilver 1 | 

© trolabe, which he preſented to Peonius, a man. equally excell- 

ning in philoſophy and arms, he owns to have been perfected g 

Ad Pcs. by the directions of Hypatia. In a long epiftle, he acquaints 

ber with his reaſons for writing two books, which he ſends 


ber; and aſks her judgment of one, reſolying got to publiſh 


* * EY 


Epiſt 154. it without her approbation. 
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But it was not Sy neſius only, and the diſciples of the Alex- 
andrian ſchool, who admired Hypatia for her great virtue and 
learning: never woman was more careſſed by the public, 
and yet never woman had a more unſpotted character. She 
was held as an oracle for her wiſdom, which made her con- 
ſulted by the magiſtrates in all important caſes ; and this fre- 
. quently drew her among the greateſt concourſe of men, with- 
out the leaſt cenſure of her manners. On account of the 


cc 


c 
cc 
cc 


confidence and authority,” ſays Socrates, which ſhe had 
acquired by her learning, ſne ſometimes came to the judges 
with ſingular modeſty. Nor was ſhe any thing abaſhed 
to appear thus among a crowd of men; for all perſons, by 
reaſon of her extraordinary diſcretion, did at the ſame time 


both reverence and admire her.“ . The ſame is confirmed In locoſupe 
by Nicephorus, and the other authors, whom we have al- 


ready cited. Damaſcius and Suidas relate, that the gover- 


nors and magiſtrates of Alexandria regularly viſited her, and Apud Phot. 
id their court to her; and, to ſay all in a word, when in cod. 242. 


a 
* intended to paſs the higheſt compliment on the 


by calling her another Hypatia. 


While Hypatia thus reigned the brighteſt ornament of 


Alexandria, Oreſtes was governor of the ſame place for the 
emperor Theodoſius, and Cyril biſhop'or patriarch. Oreſtes, 
having had a liberal education, could not but admire Hypa- 
tia, and, as a wiſe governor, frequently conſulted her. This 
created an intimacy between them, that was highly diſpleaſing 
to Cyril, who had a great averſion to Oreſtes: which intimacy, 


1 
AS 


it is ſuppoſed, had like to have proved fatal to Oreſtes, as 


we may collect from the following account of Socrates, 


cc 
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c 
cc 

cc 

If 
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Certain of the Monks, ſays he, living in the Nitrian 
mountains, leaving their monaſteries to the number of 
about five hundred, flocked to the city, and ſpied the go- 
vernor going abroad in his chariot: whereupon approach- 
ing, they called him by the names of Sacriticer and Hea- 
then, uſing, many other ſcandalous expreſſions. The go- 
vernor ſuſpecting, that this was a trick plaid him by Cyril, 
cried out that he was a Chriſtian; and that he had been 
baptiſed at Conſtantinople by biſhop Atticus. - But the 
Monks giving no heed to what he ſaid, one of them, call- 
ed Ammonius, threw a ſtone at Oreſtes, which truck him 


on the head; and being all covered with blood from his 


wounds, his guards, a few excepted, fled ſome one wa 
and ſome another, hiding themſelves in the croud, Iſt 
they ſhoulg be ſtoned to death. In the mean while, the 
people of Alexandria ran to defend their governor * 

389 66 the 
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princeſs Eudocia, he thought he could not do it better, than ＋ . 
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oP A. 
ce the Monks, and putting the reſt to flight, brought Am- 
'« monius, whom they apprehended, to Greſtes; Who, as 
& the laws preſcribed, put him publickly to the törtute, and 
« racked him till he expired,” Ng 

But though Oreſtes had the luck to eſcape with his life, 
Hypatia afterwards fell a facrifice. This lady, as we have 
obſerved, was profoundly reſpected by Oreſtes, who much 


frequented and conſulted her: “ for which reaſon, fays So- 


< crates, ſhe was not a little traduced among the Chriſtian 
« multitude, as if ſhe obſtructed a reconciliation between 
« Cyril and Oreſtes. This occaſioned certain hot-brained 
„% men, headed by one Peter a lecturer, to enter into a con- 


c ſpiracy againſt her; who watching an opportunity, when 


& ſhe was returning home from ſome place, firſt dragged her 
* out of her chair; then hurried her to- the church called 
« Cæſar's; and then, ſtripping her naked, killed her with 
& tiles. Aſter this, they tore her to pieces; and, carryin 

« her limbs to a place called Cinaron, there burnt them 

« aſhes.” Cave endeavours to remove the imputation of this 
horrid murder from Cyril, thinking him too honeſt a man to 
have had any hand in it; and lays it upon the Alexandrian 
mob in general, whom he calls“ leviſſimum hominum ge- 
& nus, a very trifling inconſtant people.” But though Cyril 
ſhould be allowed to have been neither the perpetrator, nor 


even the contriver of it, yet it is mueh to be ſuſpected, that 
he did not diſcountenance it, in the manner he ought to have 
done: which ſuſpicion muſt needs be greatly 

reflecting, that he was ſo far from blaming t 


confirmed by 
| at he rom blaming the outrage com- 
mitted by the Nitrian Monks upon the governor Oreſtes, 
that'* he afterwards received the dead body of Ammonius, 
« whom Ofeſtes had puhiſhed with the rack ; made a'pane- 
& oyric upon him, ] in the church where he was laid, in 

80 | 82 4 
4 which he extolled his courage and conftancy, as one that 
« had contended” for the ttuth; and, changing his name to 


„ Thaumaſius, or the Admirable, ordered him to be con- 


e ſidered as a martyr. However, continues Socrates, the 
« wiſer ſort of Chriſtians did not approve the zeal, which 
& Cyril ſhewed on this man's behalf; being convinced, that 
* Ammonius had juſtly ſuffered for his deſperate attempt.“ 


- , 2 „ 7 4 
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We learn from the lame hiſtorian, in the place above cit- 


* 


ell, that the death of Hypatia happened in the month of 


March, in the tenth year of Honorius's, and the fixth of 


Theodofins's, conſulſhip; that is, about the year of our 
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